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General  Information. 


Location. 

Temple  University  has  its  offices  of  administration  located 
on  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  College  Hall,  the  Teachers 
College  Buildings,  Kennard  Hall,  and  all  of  its  dormitories — 
are  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  The  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry  and  Chiropody  are  located  at  Eight- 
eenth and  Buttonwood  streets;  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Theology  at  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  streets;  the  School  of 
Music  at  221  South  Seventeenth  Street;  one  of  its  hos- 
pitals, the  Samaritan,  is  at  Broad  and  Ontario  streets  and 
the  other,  the  Garretson,  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
streets. 

The  general  offices  can  be  reached  from  Broad  Street 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  taking  the  Six- 
teenth Street  cars  at  Market  Street  going  north  to  Berks 
Street,  a  three-minute  walk  from  the  University;  or  North 
Philadelphia  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  taking 
the  Fifteenth  Street  cars  passing  the  station  on  Glenwood 
Avenue  to  Berks  Street,  a  two-minute  walk  from  the  Uni- 
versity. They  can  be  reached  from  the  Reading  Terminal 
by  taking  the  Thirteenth  Street  cars  at  Market  Street  to 
Berks  Street,  a  walk  of  one  square  from  the  University. 

The  offices  of  tlu4  Medical,  Dental,  Chiropody  and  Phar- 
macy Schools  can  be  reached  from  Broad  Street  Station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  taking  the  Nineteenth  Street 
cars  at  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets  going  north  to 
Buttonwood  Street,  a  one-minute  walk  from  the  building; 
or  by  taking  the  same  cars  at  Twelfth  and  Market  streets, 
in  front  of  the  Reading  Terminal. 

The  office  of  the  Law  School  is  at  Sixteenth  and  Sansom 
streets,  a  five-minute  walk  from  the  City  Hall,  south  on 
Broad  Street  to  Sansom  Street  and  west  on  Sansom  Street 
to  Sixteenth  Street. 

The  offices  of  the  Theological  School  and  the  School 
of  Music  are  at  221  South  Seventeenth  Street,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Broad  Street  Station. 
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Qbnbbal  Information. 


Information. 

[nformation  concerning  any  course  given  in  the  University 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Broad  below  Berks  Street.  Wherever  information  is 
desired  concerning  a  specific  course  it  should  be  so  stated  that 
the  special  circular  of  that  department  may  be  sent.  The 
general  catalogue  will  also  be  sent  upon  request.  If  detailed 
information  concerning  admission  to  the  various  schools  is 
desired,  such  communications  may  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  deans  of  the  various  schools. 

Accommodation  for  Students. 

There  are  dormitories  for  men  and  women.  Application 
for  admission  to  these  halls  should  be  made  early  in  the 
season,  as  the  rooms  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  application. 


Calendar. 


1919. 


June  2,  Monday. 

June  16,  Monday. 
June  17,  Tuesday. 
July  7,  Monday. 
August  16,  Saturday. 
September  2,  Tuesday. 

September  13,  Saturday. 


open    in    School  of 


September  18, 
September  19, 
September  18, 
September  19, 
September  18, 
September  19, 
September  20, 
September  19, 


Thursday. 
Friday, 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Thursday.  1 
Friday.  \ 
Saturday.  J 
Friday. 


September  22,  Monday. 
September  22,  Monday. 

September  22,  Monday. 


September  22,  Monday. 

September  22,  Monday. 

September  22,  Monday. 

September  26,  Friday. 
October  10,  Friday. 
November  26,  Wednesday. 

November  28,  Friday. 
December  1,  Monday. 

December  12,  Friday. 
December  23,  Tuesday. 


for  College 


day  and 
Corpora- 


Summer  Sessions 

Commerce. 
Entrance  Examinations 

Courses. 
Summer  Sessions  open. 
Summer  Sessions  close. 
School   of    Commerce  opens 

evening  sessions. 
Annual  Meeting  of  University 

tion. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  the  College 
and  Teachers  College. 

Re-examinations  for  conditioned  students 
in  College  and  Teachers  College. 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  con- 
ditions in  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar- 
macy Schools. 

Entrance  Examinations,  and  Re-examina- 
tions for  conditioned  students  in  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Matriculation. 

The  Schools  of  Theology,  Law  and 
Pharmacy  open  (evening  sessions.) 

First  Semester  begins  in  all  Day  Schools 
except  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

College  afternoon  and  Evening  classes 
open. 

First  Semester  begins  in  Medical,  Dental 
and  Pharmacy  Schools. 

High  Schools  and  Elementary  Schools 
open  (evening  sessions). 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  for  Day  and 
Evening  Schools,  9.30  p.  m. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Schools,  9  a.  if. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Christmas  Recess  begins,  Day  and  Eve- 
ning Schools,  9.30  p.  it. 

re) 
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January  5,  Monday. 

February  6,  Friday. 
February  7,  Saturdaj'. 

February  9,  Monday. 

February  12,  Monday. 
February  23,  Monday. 
February  27,  Friday. 
March  31,  Wednesday, 

April  6,  Tuesday. 

April  9,  Friday. 
April  23,  Friday. 
May  31,  Monday. 
June  7,  Monday. 

June  13,  Sunday. 

June  17,  Thursday. 


June  18,  Friday. 
June  19,  Saturday. 


June  21,  Monday.  \ 
June  22,  Tuesday.  J 
July  6,  Tuesday. 
August  17,  Tuesday. 


1920. 

All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools,  9  a.  II. 
Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 
First  Semester  ends  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools. 

Second   Semester   Begins   in   Day  and 

Evening  Schools. 
Founder's  and  Alumni  Day. 
Washington's  Birthday. 
Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Easter  Recess  begins  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools,  9.30  p.  m. 
All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools,  9  A.  M. 
Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 
Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Memorial  Day. 

Summer   Sessions   open    in    School  of 

Commerce. 
Baccalaureate    Sermon    for    Day  and 

Evening  Schools. 
Commencement  for  Professional  Schools 

of  the  University — Arts  and  Sciences 

(College),  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 

Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Second  Semester  ends  for  Day  Schools 

except  School  of  Commerce. 
Commencement  for  Teachers  College  and 

the  Technical,  Preparatory,  Chiropody, 

Nurses  Training  Schools  and  the  School 

of  Commerce. 
Entrance     Examinations     for  College 

Courses. 
Summer  Sessions  open. 
Summer  Sessions  close. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY. 


An  Institution  for  strong  men  and  women 
who  can  labor  with  both  mind  and  body. 


Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D. 
Dean  of  the  University. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Beury,  Esq  1018  Heal  Estate  Trust  Building 

Percy  M.  Chandler  Franklin  Hank  Building 

Samuel  M.  Clement,  Jr.,  Esq  West  End  Trust  Building 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  North  Broad  Street 

George  de  B.  Keim  Franklin  Bank  Building 

Walter  C.  Hancock  Ninth  and  Master  Streets 

M.  Francis  Hanson  .515  East  Sedgwick  Street,  Germantown 

Col.  Albert  H.  Hartung  501  Green  Street 

David  Kirschuaum  2029  Spring  Garden  Street 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D  127  North  Twentieth  Street 

Edwin  J.  Lafferty  Lrnad  and  Huntingdon  Streets 

Edwin  F.  MeBBITT  160S  West  Erie  Avenue 

Hon.  John  M.  Patterson,  Esq  Room  240  City  Hall 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Esq  1534  North  Nineteenth  Street 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  322  Race  Street 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq  305  Bailey  Building 

George  Wheeler,  Ped.D..   .226  West  Johnson  Street,  Germantown 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson,  LL.D   2226  Spruce  Street 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr  Market  Street  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

William  T.  Wyckoff,  D.D.S  1447  N.  17th  Street 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Russell  H.  Conwell.  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq. 
Secretary. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr. 
Treasurer. 

George  S.  Graham,  Esq. 
Solicitor. 
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Officers  of  Government  and  ADMINISTRATION,  9 


Officers  of  Government  and  Administration. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  Litt.D. 
Dean  of  the  University  Corporation. 

Deans  and  Directors  of  the  Various  Faculties. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D. 

Office,  D-l,  Kennard  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  Office 
hours:  daily  except  Saturday  9  to  11  a.  m.;  Saturday,  8.30- 
10.30  a.  m.;  Monday,  7.30  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.D. 

Office,  Wilson  Building,  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  streets.  Office 
hours:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Francis  Chapman,  LL.B. 

Office,  Widener  Building,  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets,  daily 
except  Saturday,  9  to  12  a.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D. 

Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets.     Office  hours: 
daily  except  Saturday,  3  to  4  p.  m.    Also  3311  North  Broad 
Street,  daily  9  to  10  a.  m.  and  6  to  8  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  I.  Norman  Broomell,  D.D.S. 
Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets.    Office  hours:  daily 
except  Saturday,  12  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D. 
Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets.    Office  hours:  daily 
except  Saturday,  2  to  3  p.  m.   Special  appointments  by  tele- 
phone at  4821  German  town  Avenue. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D. 

Office,  221  South  Seventeenth  Street.    Office  hours:  daily, 
12.30  to  1.30  p.  m.;  Saturday,  9.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m. 


Teachers  College. 

Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Teachers  College,  George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D. 

Office,  Teachers  College,  1825  North  Broad  Street. 
Director  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Milton  F. 
Stauffer. 

Office,  College  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.    Office  hours: 
daily,  9  to  10  a.  m.;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Director  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Lucinda 
P.  Mackenzie. 

Office  F4,  Teachers  College,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  to  12  a.  m. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Director  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education,  William 
A.  Nicolai,  G.G. 
Office  BIO,  College  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  to  11  a.  m.;  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Director  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Household  Arts  (House- 
hold Science),  Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed. 
Office  El,  Teachers  College,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  to  12jA.  m.;  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Director  of  the  Model  Schools  and  Evening  Elementary  School,  A. 
Irene  Kramer. 
Office  F4,  1825  North  Broad  Street.    Office  hours:  daily,  9  to 
12  a.  M.J  Mondayland  Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m. 


Director  of  the  University  High  School,  Arthur  B.  Linsley,  A.M. 

Office,  1807  N.  Broad  Street.    Office  hours:  daily,  3  to  4  p.  If.; 

Tuesday,  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Chiropody,  Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B., 

M.D. 

Office,   Eighteenth  and   Button  wood  streets.     Office  hours: 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  to  10  a.  m. 

Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  K.  Frances  Cleave, 
A.B.,  R.N. 

Office,  Samaritan  Hospital,  Broad  and  Ontario  streets.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  to  12  a.  m. 

Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Annie  Roe,  R.N. 

Office,  Garretson  Hospital,  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton  streets. 
Office  hours:  daily,  9  to  12  a.  m. 

Captain  Will  Arthur  Dietrick,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  and  Professor  of  Military  Science. 


Bursar,  A.  Calvin  Frantz. 

Office,  College  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  The  Bursar's 
office  is  open  daily  except  Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.; 
Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  evenings  from  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Librarian,  Araminta  M.  McLam:. 

The  Library  in  College  Hall  is  open  daily  except  Sunday  from 
8.30  a.  ii.  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  Law  Library  at  Sixteenth  and 
Sansorn  streets  is  open  daily  except  Sunday  from  12  m.  to 
10  p.  m.  Saturday,  from  12  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  Medical 
Library  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets  is  open 
daily  except  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Corporation,  Edith  W.  Creveling. 

Alumni  Secretary,  Anna  M.  Seibert. 

Note. — The  general  offices  of  the  University  are  open  daily  except 
Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.;  Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.  During  June,  July  and  August  the  offices  are  open  from  8.30 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturday. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

D.  Huger  Bacot,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History. 

Andre  F.  Berthier,  Professor  of  French. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

*Hayim  Fineman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Isabel  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  A.  Lesh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Domenico  Vittorini,  D.Litt.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance 

Languages. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  English. 


Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Metallurgy. 

Walter  Lefferts,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Economic  Geography. 


J.  Malvern  Benjamin,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Leland  W.  Bennett,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Elmer  R.  Bitler,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
William  T.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Edward  A.  Holden,  B.S.  in  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 
Arthur  B.  Linsley,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Florence  E.  Matthews,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 
*0n  leave  of  absence. 
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Faculty  of  the  Teachers  College. 

George  A.  Walk,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  History  of 
Education. 

Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  School  of  Kindergarten 
Training.  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Philosophy  and  Kinder- 
garten Games,  Education  of  Man,  Program,  Gifts,  Practice 
Teaching. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical 
Education.  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physical  Education,  Instructor  in  Educational 
Gymnastics,  Dancing,  Methods,  Playgrounds,  Hygiene,  Athletics. 

Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Director  of  the  School  of  House- 
hold Arts.  Instructor  in  Lunch-Room  Management.  House- 
hold Economics,  History  of  the  Household,  Housewifery, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art. 
Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  Practice  Teaching. 

A.  Irene  Kramer,  Director  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  Instructor 
Primary  Grades,  Primary  Methods  and  Handwork. 


Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Harry  R.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 

Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Lecturer  in  Economics  of  Business. 

Anna  C.  BBTTLER,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades,  Arithmetic, 

Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
Andre  F.  Berth  iek,  Professor  of  French. 
Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
George  W.  Braden,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Methods. 
Charles  BRAUN,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Laura  W.  Buckman,  Accompanist.    Adviser  to  Women  Students. 
William  T.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
K.  Frances  Cleave,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Instructor  in  Home  Nursing  and 
Hygiene 

Dorothy  A.  Crozier,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Dressmaking  and  Textiles, 
Associate  Assistant  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Do- 
mestic Art.    Supervisor  of  Domestic  Art  Practice  Teaching. 

Margaret  P.  Diller,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

Martin  Feldman,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  and  Sight 
Singing. 

♦Hayim  Fineman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Lecturer  in  School  Room  Gymnastics. 
Ellwood  A.  Geiges,  Coach  Organized  Games  and  Athletics,  Hygiene. 
Hulda  M.  Gotshall,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Millinery,  Drafting  and 

Draping,  and  Costume  Design. 
Isabel  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  Nature  Study  and  Geography. 
Lucile  E.  Hande,  Instructor  in  French. 
Addinell  HewsoNj  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 


*On  leave  of  absence. 


Faculty. 
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Claus  B,  Karlson,  Instructor  in  tin1  Manual  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Willis  EC.  KraBER.  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

John  A.  LdBSH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  History  of  Education. 
Minnie  LlNCK,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Mary  B.  Lloyd,  Instructor  in  Cookery  and  Marketing,  Supervisor  of 
the  Lunch  Room. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Physiology. 
Symbolic  Education,  Nature  Study. 

Katherine  M.  Nelligan,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Margaret  E.  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 

C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium,  Instructor  in 
Dancing,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Principles  of 

Design  and  Housefurnishing. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sci.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and 

Literature. 

Grace  S.  Saylor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic  and  Business  English. 
John  C.  Scott,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Joseph  I.  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy,  Physiology  of 
Exercise,  Emergencies,  Anthropometry,  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Medical  Examiner. 

Martin  L.  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

William  A.  Stecher,  B.S.  in  G.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education  and 
Playgrounds. 

Dorothy  W.  Thomas,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades,  English, 
History  and  Music. 

Frieda  van  Sickle,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dietetics,  Sewing  and  Garment 
Making.    Associate  Assistant  Instructor  in  Housewifery. 

Domenico  Vittorini,  D.Litt.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Mrs.  V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Instructor  in  Massage  and  Orthopedics. 

Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades. 

Max  Younger,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 

Minnif  W.  Sweeting,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology, 


Rev.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  Church 
History. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory. 

Rev.  Amos  A.  Arthur,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Rev.  Herbert  R.  Burgess,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

Rev.  Forrest  E.  Dager,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and 
Public  Speech. 

Rev.  Franklin  K.  Fretz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Ethics. 

Rev.  John  Gordon,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Lecturer  in  Church 

History,  Religious  Pedagogy  and  Logic. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Vernon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics. 

Rev.  George  Handy  Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  English  Bible. 

Rev.  Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
New  Testament  Literature. 

Floy  A.  E.  Ringrose,  Secretary  to  the  Theological  School. 


Facui/ty. 


Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 


Francis  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Practice,  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  Decedents'  Estates,  and  Domestic  Relations,  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers,  and  Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Bartlett,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Pleading  at 
Law,  and  the  Law  of  Torts. 

J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Law. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  and  Conveyancing  and  Lecturer  on  Law  of 
Negotiable  Instruments  and  Sales. 

George  B.  Evans,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  New  Jersey  Practice  and  the 
Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

S.  Stanger  Iszard,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
and  Laws  and  Contracts. 

J.  Howard  Rhoads,  Professor  of  Law. 

S.  Spencer  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Law  of 
Corporations  and  Partnership. 

James  W.  Tracey,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Common  Lav/  Pleading. 

H.  Eugene  Heine,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Insurance  and  Criminal 
Law. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Dean.    Adjunct  Professor  of 
Gynecology. 

*Samuel  Wolfe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Henry  F.  Slifer,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology. 


W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Toxicology. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Bc.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. 

 ,   Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Addinell  Hewsox,  A.M.,  M.D..  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Therapeutics. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Professor  <>f  Pediatrics. 

John  C.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Eugene  J.  Asnis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M  l).,  F.A.C.S.,  I *r« lessor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Gordon  J.  Saxon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 


CLINICAL  PK<  >FESS<  >KS. 

William  A.  Hitschlhr,  M.I)..  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
W.  Hersey  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Jesse  0.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Mitchell  P.  Warmuth,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Albert  C.  Buckley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 

*  Names  are  arranged  in  the  Medical  Faculty  list  on  the  basis  of  seniority  of  appoint- 
ment. The  transaction  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Medical  School,  the  registration 
of  students,  etc.,  are  in  charge  of  the  Dean. 


Factott, 
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ADJUNCT  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

B.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Pharmacology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

Phillip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 
John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Surgery. 
Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Herbert  P.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 


LECTURERS. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dietetics  and 
Therapeutics. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

A.  Parker  Hitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 

Thomas  B.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Terminology. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 
Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 
Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  and  Director  of  the 

Laboratory  of  Chemistry. 
John  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  E.  Codman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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William  Hewson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology, and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Roentgenology  and  Radio- 
therapy. 

Victor  J.  Jourdan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology. 
J.  Garrett  Hickey,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 
J.  Allen  Jackson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Neurology. 
Edwin  B.  Miller,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndes- 
molpgy. 

Mark  T.  Booye,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 

H.  Winfield  Boehringer,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 
J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  A.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
George  R.  Schacterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

H.  Cotter  Boyle,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Junior  Year  Surgery. 
Jefferson  H.  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Louis  W.  Kohn,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  C.  Rommell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Louis  A.  Kirshner,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
George  W.  Firth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Samuel  Friedenberq,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Milton  K.  Meyers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
J.  Howard  Frick,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Joseph  M.  Asher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

I.  Rendall  Strawbridge,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Enoch  G.  Klimas,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Edward  Hulme  McIlvaine,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 


Facuwy. 
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ASSISTANTS  AND  CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 

T.  Carrol  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in   Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhi- 
nology. 

Charles  H.  Grimes,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 
Louis  Kimmelman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

James  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
George  W.  Firth,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
Leon  Felderman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
Leon  O.  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Frisby  C.  Battis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 
J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 
William  S.  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Louis  A.  Podolski,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 


John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy. 

Henry  Fisher,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Pharmacy. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Train- 
ing and  Economics  and  Director  of  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 


LECTURERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 
Gordon  J.  Saxon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 
C.  M.  Callery,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
John  Borneman,  Phar.D.,  Instructor  in  Homeopathic  Pharmacy. 
Samuel  Cornfield,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and  Botany. 
Amos  Rutt,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Instructor  and  Demonstrator  in 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Leo  G.  Penn,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Charles  Ginder,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

Matthew  Park,  Jr.,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 


I.  Norman  Broomell,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy, 
Dental  Histology,  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Meta- 
lurgy. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics 

and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 
M.  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Anesthesia, 
Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
Addinell  Hewson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Histology. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  General 
Pathology. 

John  C.  Scott,  M.D.,  Phar.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

L.  Ashley  Faught,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Norman  S.  Essig,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Charles  E.  B.  Addis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 
and  Orthodontia. 

Theo.  D.  Casto,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 

Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Minor  Oral  Surgery  and  Oper- 
ation Anesthetics. 

Philip  Fischellis,  M.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology  and  Director  of  Laboratories. 

John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

Gordon  Saxon,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

Charles  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Joseph  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
F.  St.  Elmo  Rusca,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Technic. 


LECTURERS. 
Charles  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Dental  History. 
J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.B.,  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
William  Hewson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Histology  and  Embryology,  and 

Director  of  the  Laboratories. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Ph.C,  Phar.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

DEMONSTRATORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 
Charles  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Prosthetic  Department. 
Joseph  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Operative  Department. 
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Leon  A.  Halpern,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Charles  A.  Mallon,  D.D.S.,  Porcelain  and  Inlay  Work. 

Raymond  S.  George,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Frank  C.  Denton,  D.D.S.,  Prosthetic  Technics. 

Boyd  Lowry,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Department. 

Herman  J.  Keyser,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. 

R.  Walter  Starr,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Iredell  Wyckoff,  D.D.S.,  Orthodontia  Technic. 

Richard  H.  Calely,  D.D.S.,  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

E.  H.  Velutini,  D.D.S.,  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

W.  J.  Cassidy,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Arnold  Hughes,  D.D.S.,  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Francis  J.  Cusack,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Frank  J.  Monaghan,  D.D.S.,  Operative  Dentistry. 

Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Osteology  and  Syndesmology. 

Samuel  Friedenberg,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

Phyllis  Stephenson,  Prosector. 


INTERNE  DEMONSTRATORS. 

Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Patrick  L.  DoNAHOB,  D.D.S. 
Paul  G.  Offley,  D.D.S. 
John  J.  Connelly,  D.D.S. 
Thomas  Bright,  D.D.S. 
Daniel  A.  Culhane,  D.D.S. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  University  High  School. 

Arthur  B.  Linsley,  M.A.,  Director,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Latin. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Leland  W.  Bennett,  B.S.  in  Elec.  Eng.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Emma  A.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

William  T.  Caldwell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Louise  Crownover,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Grace  Goble,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Sara  Jane  Grube,  Instructor  in  English,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Lucile  E.  Hande,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training.  Director 
of  Men's  Gymnasium. 

Catharine  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Harry  S.  Smith,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawing. 

Domenico  Vittorini,  A.M.,  D.Litt.,  Associate  Professor  in  French  and 
Spanish. 

Charles.  A.  Young,e  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics 
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Faculty  of  the  University  Model  and 
Elementary  Schools. 


A  Irene  Kramer,  Director.    Instructor  in  Primary  Grades,  Primary 
Methods  and  Handwork. 

Anna  C.  Beitler,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic,  Penmanship  and  Spelling. 

Dorothy  L.  Crozier,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Cooking. 

Gertrude  H.  Fernley,  Director  of  Music. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Nat  lire  St  udy,  Physiology  and  Geography. 
Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Aits. 
Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 
William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  Men's  Gymnasium. 
Catharine  Anita  Preston,  Director  Woman's  Gymnasium. 
Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Modeling. 
Dorothy  W.  Thomas,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English,  History  and  Music. 
Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 


Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director. 

Dora  Abstein,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Calvin  O.  Althouse,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  of  Business. 
Sara  E.  Beardslee,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Geography. 
Eden  B.  Bechtel,  Instructor  in  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating. 
Anna  C.  Beitler,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frederick  H.  Bendig,  Lecturer  in  Money,  Banking  and  Credit. 
Wallace  Bourgaize,  Instructor  in  Elements  of  Typewriting. 
Frances  B.  Bowers,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 
Martin  Feldman,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Legal  Remedies. 
Roseina  C.  Gillman,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

William  J.  de  Grouchy,  Instructor  in  Business  and  Sales  Correspond- 
ence. 

Margaret  Hunter,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Marie  L.  Kiefer,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Curtis  M.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Willis  E.  Kraber,  Instructor  in  Reporting. 

John  A.  Lesh,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Principles  of  Economics. 

Harvey  McCourt,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Corporation  Finance. 

Cleason  B.  McIlhenny,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 

W.  Calver  Moore,  Lecturer  in  Salesmanship. 

Katherine  M.  Nelligan,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium. 

Jeanne  A.  Norton,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Margaret  E.  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Advanced  Typewriting. 

John  N.  Ouzonian,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Commercial  Law. 

Leta  E.  Park,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium. 

Josephine  Riegner,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Louis  William  Robey,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Real  Estate  Lav/. 

Grace  S.  Saylor,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Roy  J.  Short,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

S.  Homer  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law. 
Martin  L.  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Banking,  Business  Practice  and 
Penmanship. 

Howard  K.  Strickler,  Ph.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  and 

Business  Administration  and  Management. 
J.  Stanley  Thomas,  Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections. 
A.  A.  Vyvyan  Thomson,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 
Edith  Tryday,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 
Harry  R.  Whitcraft,  Lecturer  in  Advertising. 

H.  Winfield  Wright,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Markets,  Prices  and 
Exchange. 

Dallas  H.  Bastian,  A.B.,  Field  Secretary. 

John  Barr,  Field  Secretary. 

Amy  B.  Loux,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

Martha  M.  Gras,  Secretary  to  the  Secretary. 

Margaret  R.  Strawbridge,  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Accountancy. 

Etta  S.  Michael,  Assistant  in  Office. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  Violin. 

Harry  Aleinikoff,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Robert  Armbruster,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Rudolph  Engel,  Instructor  in  Trumpet. 

Vincent  Fanelli,  Instructor  in  liar]). 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Philip  H.  Goepp,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  and 
Organ. 

Lewis  James  Howell,  Professor  of  Voice. 
Joseph  La  Monaca,  Instructor  in  Flute. 

Alfred  Lorenz,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola,  and  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Piano. 

Frank  A.  Nicoletta,  Instructor  in  Harp. 

Edmond  Roelofsma,  Instructor  in  Clarinet  and  Saxophone. 

Gardell  Simons,  Instructor  in  Trombone. 

William  Sylyano  Thunder,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Carl  Tschopp,  Instructor  in  Banjo,  Guitar,  Mandolin. 

Emil  F.  Ulrich,  Chorus  Director  and  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Organ. 

Floy  A.  E.  Ringrose,  Secretary  to  the  School  of  Music. 


Fact  i- i  v. 
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The  School  of  Chiropody. 


Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Pathology. 
James  R.  Bennie,  Senior  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
Uonayne  K.  Cleborne,  M.D,.  Professor  of  Surgery. 
William  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacy. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chiropodial  Orthopedics. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Ralph  R.  Willoughby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
David  Be  van,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Philip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 
Gordon  J.  Saxon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Adam  M.  Hall,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Aubrey  Keirsey,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Alonzo  V.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chiropodial 
Orthopedics. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Ernest  J.  Martucci.  Maude  B.  Crans. 

Charles  J.  Costello.  William  B.  Beedle. 

Cornelia  C.  Antonson.  Garth  a  E.  Wolfe. 


LECTURERS. 

Mulford  K.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Roentgenology  and  Radiotherapy. 
David  Bevan,  M.D.,  History  of  Chiropody,  Ethics,  Emergencies. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Harry  C.  Bradford,  M.Cp.,  Anatomy. 
David  A.  Graves,  M.Cp.,  Pathology. 
Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.,  Physiology. 
Clarence  N.  Callery,  Bacteriology. 


CLINICAL 

Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp. 

Cora  Conrad. 

Bessie  P.  Grist. 

I.  N.  Creager,  G.Cp. 

Ray  E.  Dougherty,  G.Cp. 

Elizabeth  Allen. 

A.  M.  P.  Barrow,  G.Cp. 


ASSISTANTS. 

Edith  M.  Mayne. 
Mary  C.  Morris. 
Roberta  K.  Abdill. 
Mary  S.  Fish. 
David  0.  Sterner,  M.Cp. 
Susan  V.  Fessler. 
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Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 


Samaritan  Hospital. 

K.  Frances  Cleave,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Principal  of  Training  School.  In- 
structor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Nursing  Ethics. 

John  Crew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 

Inez  Griffin,  Dietitian  and  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Frank  C.  Hammond  M.D.,  Lecturer  m  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Pelvic  Organs. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  Ml).,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

IMOGENS  KBPHABT,  R.N.,  Supervisor. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Margaret  LeVan,  Supervisor. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Proctocology. 

Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.I).,  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Contagious  Diseases. 

Margaret  O'Donnell,  R.  N.,  Night  Directress  of  Nurses. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensls,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Nursing. 

Luther  C.  Peter,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Ida  L.  Prick,  R.X.,  Assistant  Principal  of  Nurses,  Instructor  of  Materia 

Medica. 

Gordon  J.  Saxon,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 
Jay  F.  Schamberg,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology. 
Laura  H.  Southwick,  Social  Service  Visitor. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Nettie  Wallace,  R.N.,  Instructor  of  Nurses. 
Lena  S.  Watt,  R.  N.,  Operating  Room  Instructor. 
V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Instructor  in  Massage. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 


Garretson  Hospital. 

Annie  Roe,  R.N.,  Director.    Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

Samuel  Axilbund,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physiology  and  Anatomy. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Nursing. 

Charles  Barnes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Roentgenology. 

David  Budin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgical  and  Medical  Nursing. 

Swithin  Chandler,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Pamela  C.  Dickinson,  Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Technic. 

Rae  Shepherd  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Frank  Freeman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 

Isabel  Henderson,  Night  Superintendent. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Rectal  Surgery. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oral  Surgery. 

George  Schacterle,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

Margaret  Snedden,  Instructor  in  Massage. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Toxicology,  Anesthesia  and 
Medical  Nursing. 


Historical  Sketch. 


The  Temple  University,  now  multiplying  its  many  forms  of 
helpful  influence,  had  a  very  humble  beginning  thirty-five 
years  ago.  In  1884  an  earnest  young  man,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  Christian  ministry,  but  unqualified  in  not  having  the 
necessary  education,  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  for 
ambitious  young  men  might  be  offered  at  night.  The 
present  president  endorsed  the  plan,  a  small  group  of  students 
came  together,  with  the  president  as  its  first  teacher. 

The  educational  movement,  which  had  its  rise  in  such  an 
unpretentious  way,  has  gradually  grown  to  commanding  pro- 
portions. Two  years  after  its  inception  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  necessitated  a  removal  to  a  separate 
building.  At  the  time  when  the  institution  secured  the 
College  charter — 1888 — the  number  of  students  was  590. 
Now  the  number  of  students  averages  4,500  each  academic 
year  in  regular  courses,  not  including  many  more  attending 
lectures. 

The  power  to  confer  degrees  was  granted  in  1891,  and  the 
Day  Department  opened  in  the  fall  of  the  same  3rear.  On 
December  12,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended,  changing  the 
name  from  the  Temple  College  to  Temple  University. 

The  Theological  School  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1893;  the 
Law  School  in  the  early  spring  of  1895;  the  Medical  School 
in  September  of  1901.  During  the  year  1907,  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  dental 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  federated  with  the  Temple 
University.  The  teaching  force  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
until  at  present  the  total  number  of  regular  instructors  is  312. 
Today  there  are  eighteen  departments.    The  University 
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conducts  classes  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  during 
the  academic  year  and  for  six  weeks  of  the  summer. 

Temple  University  is  an  incorporated,  nonsectarian,  insti- 
tution kept  under  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence, 
but  neither  professors  nor  students  are  subjected  to  any 
denomin  ational  tests. 

The  intention  of  the  University  management  is  to  so  con- 
duct the  institution  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the 
determination  to  secure  the  most  useful  education  by  earnest 
study  at  the  University  and  at  home.  The  classroom's  best 
help  is  in  arousing  the  energies  and  developing  the  capacity 
of  the  students  to  help  themselves.  Thus  they  have  all  the 
self-reliance  and  progressiveness  of  self-made  men  and 
women,  with  the  additional  breadth  and  cultivated  sym- 
metry of  the  collegian.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  do 
his  best  work  for  his  own  advancement,  for  the  honor  of  the 
University  and  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  University  is  a  benevolent  enterprise,  established 
solely  for  the  public  good. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


The  College,  including — 
Course  in  Arts  (B.A.). 

Courses  in  Science  (B.S.  and  B.S.  in  Education). 
Course  in  Civil  Engineering  (B.S.  in  C.E.). 
Course  in  Chemistry  (B.S.  in  Chemistry). 
Two- Year  Course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Medicine. 
The  College  Courses  for  Teachers. 
The  Summer  School. 
Teachers  College,  including — 

Courses  preparing  for  teaching  in  High  Schools,  in  Elementary 
Schools,  in  Kindergartens,  in  Business  Schools;  Physical 
Education,  Household  Art,  Household  Science,  Music,  the 
Manual  Arts. 
The  School  of  Theology. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  School  of  Dentistry. 
The  University  High  School. 
The  University  Hospitals. 
The  Samaritan  Hospital. 
The  Garretson  Hospital. 
The  School  of  Commerce,  including — 

The  Commercial  Course;  the  Secretarial,  Realty  and  Advertise- 
ment Writing  Courses;  the  Course  in  Corporation  Accounting 
and  Banking;   Plan  Heading  and  Estimating,  Salesmanship, 
Advanced  Accounting  and  Business  Technique  and  Insurance. 
The  Model  Schools  (Day). 
The  Elementary  School  (Evening). 
Industrial  and  Technical  Courses,  including — 

Courses  in  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Mechanical,  Architectural  and 
Freehand  Drawing,  Structural  Engineering,  Hydraulics, 
Millinery,  Dressmaking,  Costume  Design,  Cooking,  Design 
and  Garment  Cutting  for  Men,  the  Manual  Arts,  Home 
Nursing  and  Care  of  the  Child. 
The  School  of  Music. 
The  School  of  Chiropody. 

For  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  courses  write  to  the 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Temple  University,  Broad  below  Berks  Street. 
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Fees. 


DAY  DEPARTMENT. 
One  year  two  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each. 


College  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5.00 

Tuition  fee  (15  periods  per  week  for  a  year)   75.00 

Library  fee   1 .00 

Locker  rental   1 .00 

Athletic  fee     1.00 

College  Courses  for  each  one  period  class  per  week  for  a 

year   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Geology.    See  below. 


Theological  Courses: 

Resident  and  Correspondence.    See  Fees  under  Evening 
Department. 

Law  Course.    See  Fees  under  Evening  Department. 


Medical  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Breakage  deposit   20.00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

Dental  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

Pharmacy  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   100.00 

Breakage  deposit   15 . 00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

Teachers  College  Courses : 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   100.00 

Chemistry,  laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Physics,  laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Biology,  laboratory  fee   2 . 50 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

*Swimming   6 . 00 


♦Required  of  all  students  in  Physical  Education  not  paying  the  full  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Chiropody  Course  (tuition  and  laboratory  fees)  $200.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

College  Preparatory  Courses   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Athletic  fee   1 . 00 

Laboratory  fees,  chemistry   10.00 

physics   5 . 00 

Breakage  deposit  (chemistry)    5.00 

Model  Schools: 

Upper  School,  years  5,  6  and  7   65  .00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Middle  School,  years  3  and  4   50  .00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Lower  School,  years  1  and  2   40.00 

Lower  School  (Kindergarten)   15  .00 

Business  School,  ten  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   135  .00 

No  deduction  for  holidays. 

Business  School,  seven  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)  ....  95  00 
No  deduction  for  holidays. 

Business  School,  five  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   68.00 

No  deduction  for  holidays. 

Business  School,  one  month  (any  course  offered  in  day)   15.00 

Half-day  sessions.    One  month  (any  course  offered).  ...  8.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Note. — The  charges  are  made  for  calendar  months. 

Saturday  morning  course  for  teachers.    Six  months  in  advance. 

No  deduction  for  holidays   15.00 

One  month.  No  deduction  for  holidays   3.00 

Summer  Sessions  (July  and  August).  Hours:  8.30  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  m.  One  month.  Any  course  offered.  No  de- 
duction for  holidays   7.00 

Special  Teachers  Courses:  Afternoon  and  Saturday  morning. 
At  the  rate  of  $5  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  hour 
a  week. 

Story  Telling:  One  hour  a  week   5.00 

Manual  Arts:  Two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   10. 00 

Educational  Gymnastics  Special  Teachers  Course: 

Two  semesters  of  four  months  each,  four  hours  a  week. 

Per  semester   12  . 50 

Locker  rental   1  00 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting:  Two  terms  of  four  months 

each,  two  hours  per  week.    Per  semester   10  00 


Feus.  85 
Physical  Training:  Special  afternoon  classes,  two  lessons  per 

Week,  for  seven  months   $10  00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

General  Chemistry,  50  and  50A : 

Tuition  fee:    Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   110.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10  00 

Laboratory  fee   10  00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$35.00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  51: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$40.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  52: 

Tuition  fee :  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5 . 00 

Laboratory  tuition :  Nine  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   22 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$47.50 

Organic  Chemistry,  53: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  $10.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$45.00 

Organic  Chemistry,  53A: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  tuition :  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ....  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$32 . 50 

Organic  Synthesis,  54: 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$35.00 

Food  Analysis,  55: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10. 00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10. 00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$35.00 
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Industrial  Chemistry,  56: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $10.00 

Physical  Chemistry,  58: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 


$40.00 

Sanitary  Chemistry,  63: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 

S35 .  oo 

General  Geology,  140: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  work,  for  a  year   10.00 

Mineralogy,  141: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   85.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


$15.00 

Physics,  331  and  332: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

125  oo 

Physics : 

For  each  one  period  lecture,  per  week  for  a  year   5.00 

For  each  one  period  laboratory  work,  per  week  for  a  year,  2  50 
Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (Saturday  classes) : 

Tuition  fee  and  laboratory  fee   20  00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Metallurgy: 

Tuition  fee   10.00 

Biology:  Premedical — Tuition  fee,  two  hours  lecture  a  week  for 

a  year   10  00 

Four  hours  laboratory  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   2.50 

$22.50 
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Biology,  College  ( lourse: 

Two  hours  Lecture  a  week,  for  a  year   $10.00 

Two  hours  laboratory  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 60 

$  17.50 

SPECIAL  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  COURSES. 

Technical  Millinery  Course,  twelve  hours  a  week,  for  a  year. .  .  $45 . 00 

Technical  Dressmaking  Course,  eighteen  hours  a  week,  for  a 

year   65 . 00 

Technical  Dressmaking  Course,  twenty  eight  hours  a  week,  for 

a  year   100.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Institutional  and  Household  Administration  Course   100.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Home  Nursing,  one  hour  a  week,  for  one  semester   2 . 50 

Hygiene,  one  hour  a  week,  for  one  semester   2 . 50 

Elementary  Cookery:   Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a  week,  for 

a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 50 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Nutrition:  Tuition  fee,  three  hours 

a  week,  for  a  year   15 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Elementary  Sewing,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10 . 00 

Elementary  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester.  10.00 

Intermediate  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester. .  10 . 00 

Advanced  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester ...  10 . 00 

Drafting  and  Draping,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10 . 00 

Costume  Design,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Millinery,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10 . 00 

EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

College  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   $5 . 00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Civil  Engineering  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for 

each  class  meeting  one  period  a  week   5 . 00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 
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Theological  Course  (Resident)   $20.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Theological  Course  (Correspondence) : 

Graduate   50 . 00 

Law  Course   100  .00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Pharmacy  Course:  Tuition  (first  and  second  year)   75.00 

Pharmacy  Course:  (third  year)   50.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Other  fees,  breakage  deposit   10 . 00 

Preparatory  Courses: 

College,  Theological,  Law,  Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy, 
Engineering  and  Special  Preparatory  Courses,  at  the 
rate  of  $5.00  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 

a  week   5 . 00 

General  Chemistry,  50  E.  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


130.00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  51  E.  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5  00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ....  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10  00 


$32.50 

Quantitative  Analysis,  52  E.  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   5 . 00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ....  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$32 . 50 

Geology:  Tuition  and  laboratory  fee   10.00 

Mineralogy:  Descriptive  and  Determinative.  tuitioD  and  labora- 
tory fee   15.00 

Metallurgy:  Tuition  fee   10.00 

College  Physics: 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fee,  two  evenings  per  week  ....  25. 00 
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Preparatory  Physics: 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fee,  t  wo  evenings  per  week   $20.00 

Drawing  Courses: 

Freehand  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year..  LO  00 

Mechanical  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year. .  10.00 

Architectural  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year.  .  1 0 . 00 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year ....  10.00 

Elocution  and  Oratory: 

Elocution,  two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Oratory,  two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Elementary  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   2 . 50 

Elementary  Cookery :  Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year. .  10 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 50 

Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service:  Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a 

week  for  a  year   10 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Dietetics,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Food  materials,  for  a  year   5 . 00 

Elementary  Sewing,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10 . 00 

Elementary  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester.  10.00 

Intermediate  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester. .  10 . 00 

Advanced  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester. .  10.00 

Millinery,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10.00 

Gymasium  Classes: 

Classes  for  men,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven  months,  6 . 00 
Classes  for  women,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven 

months   6.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  COURSES. 

Commercial  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (one  month  in 

advance)  

Shorthand  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (one  month  in 

advance)  

Commercial  or  Shorthand  (eight  months  in  advance)  

No  deduction  for  holidays. 

Advertising  (seven  months  in  advance)  

Salesmanship  (seven  months  in  advance)  

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  (seven  months  in  advance) . 
Combined  Course  (including  Advertising,  Salesmanship  and 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence)  

One-half  payable  upon  matriculation  and  the  balance 

February  first. 

Secretarial  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (seven  months  in 
advance)  
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Secretarial  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   $6.00 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating,  one  evening  a  week  (eight 
months).  One-half  payable  upon  matriculation; 
the  balance  February  first   35 . 00 

Realty  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (seven  months).  One-half 
half  payable  upon  natriculation  and  the  balance 
February  first   60  .00 

Realty  Course,  two  evenings  a  week  (seven  months).  One-half 
payable  upon  matriculation  and  the  balance  Febru- 
ary first   45 . 00 

Realty  Course,  one  evening  a  week  (seven  months).  Payable 

in  advance)    25  .00 

Reporting  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (one  month  in  ad- 
vance)   5.00 

Reporting  Course,  three  evenings  a  week  (eight  months  in 

advance)   33  00 

Business  Preparatory,  three  evenings  a  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   5.00 

Business  Preparatory,  three  evenings  a  week  (eight  months  in 

advance)   33.00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  four  courses  a  week,  monthly  in 

advance,  eight  payments  beginning  October  first.  .  9.00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  four  courses  a  week.  October 
first  to  June  first,  two  payments,  one-half  upon 
matriculation  and  balance  February  first   66  00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  three  courses  a  week,  October  first 
to  June  first ,  two  payments,  one-half  upon  matricula- 
tion and  balance  February  first   56  .00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  two  courses  a  week,  October  first 
to  June  first,  two  payments,  one-half  upon  matricula- 
tion and  balance  February  first   45  00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  one  course  a  week,  October  first  to 

June  first,  one  advance  payment   25  00 


School  of  Music. 

TUITION  FEES. 
VIOLIN. 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Rich. 


Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  K  hour  lesson  a  week   $30  00 

"     "    "       "       "     l    "       "     "    "    60.00 

"     "    "       11       14  20  min.     "     "     "    20.00 

Mr.  Alfred  Lorenz. 
Mr.  Harry  Aleinikoff. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  K  hour  lesson  a  week   15  .00 

"     "    "       "     two  M    "       "     "    "    30.00 

"     "    "       "     one  20  min.     "     "     "    10  .00 
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VOICE. 

Mu.  Lewis  Jambs  Howell. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  l/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

(i     u    n       u       u     l    u       u     m     u  60.00 

M     "    "       M       "   20min.     "     u     11    20.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  l/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $20 . 00 

"     «   «       «     two>^    "       "     "     "    40.00 

"     "    "       "     one20min.     "     "    "    15.00 

PIANO. 
Mr.  Robert  Armbruster. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  ]/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $20 . 00 

"     "    "      "       "     1    "       "     "    "    40.00 

"     "    "      u       11  20min.     "     "    "    16.00 

Mr.  William  Sylvano  Thunder. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  y&  hour  lesson  a  week   $20 . 00 

a       a     a         n         u       |      u          u       n      a  4Q  qq 

"  "  "    "    "  20min.   "  "  "  isioo 

Mr.  Alfred  Lorenz. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  }4  hour  lesson  a  week   $15 . 00 

"     "    "      "       "  20min.     "     "    "    10.00 

Two  lessons  a  week,  double  fee. 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Ulrich. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one   1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30.00. 

"     "   "      "      "         "       "    "    »    15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week,  double  fee. 

Term  of  thirty  weeks  course  for  teaching  piano   50.00 

HARMONY. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week  (private)   $30.00 

"     "   "      "       "  y2    "       11     «    "          "    15.00 

Year  term,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week  (30  weeks)  (in  class)   50 . 00 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Ulrich. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"     "   "      "      "  y2    "       "     "    "    15.00 

Year  term,  one  hour  30  weeks  (in  class)   50 . 00 

ORGAN. 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Ulrich. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"    "  "      "      "  y2    11      "    "    "    15.00 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"    "  "     "     "       "     "   "  "    15.00 
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Mr.  William  Sylvano  Thunder. 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  ]/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $20 . 00 

a       u     a         a         u  u  u      tt      u  4Q  qq 

HARP. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Nicoletta. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  20  min.  lesson  a  week   $15  .00 

"     "    "       "       u   ^hour     "     "    "    25.00 

"     "    "       "       "     1    u       *     "    "    50.00 

CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONK. 
Mr.  Edmond  Roelofsma. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one   1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"     "    "       "       "   y2    "       "     "    "    15.00 

FLUTE. 
Mr.  Joseph  La  Monaca. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one   1  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"     "    "      "       "   y2    "       11     11    u    15.00 

TROMBOM 
Mr.  Gardell  Simons. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  l/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

"     "    "       "       "     1    "       "     "    "    50.00 

"     11    11       11       "   20  min.     "     "     "    20  .00 

TRUMPET. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Exc;el. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  l/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $15  00 

"    "       "     twoK    "       "     "    "    30.00 

"    "       u     one  20  min.     M     a     u    10.00 

BANJO,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR. 
Mr.  Carl  Tschopp. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  ]/2  hour  lesson  a  week   $12  .50 

"     11    "       "       "     1    «       "     u     "    15.00 

u     "    "       "       "  20  min.     "     u    "    10.00 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp. 
Year  term,  two  1  hour  lectures  a  week  (30  weeks)   $50.00 

COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 
Year  term  (4-year  course)  includes  no  voice  or  instrument  in- 
struction  $100.00 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 
Two-year  course  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools,  each 

year  $100.00 

One-year  course  for  teaching  the  piano   50.00 


Cello,  Horn,  Bassoon,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Viola,  Tuba,  Oboe, 
Bass,  Tympany. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  lesson  a  week  $15.00  to  $25.00 


All  checks  are  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 


Summer  School. 


FEES. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  for  the  first  hour  and  $5  for  each 
succeeding  hour. 

TUITION  AND  LABORATORY  FEES. 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  two  hours  daily)  $10.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$30.00 

Qualitative  Chemistry: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  one  hour  daily)   5.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  three  hours  daily   7 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$27.50 

Quantitative  Chemistry : 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  one  hour  daily)   5.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  three  hours  daily   7 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$27.50 

Organic  Chemistry: 

Lecture  one  hour  daily   5 . 00 

Laboratory  tuition,  three  hours  daily   7 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$27.60 

Industrial  Chemistry   10 . 00 

Chemistry: 

Medical  Preparatory: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $10.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$37.50 

(43) 
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College  Physics: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  two  hours  daily)  $10.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


$20.00 

Physics:  Medical  Preparatory  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  two  hours  daily)  $10.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


27.50 

Biology:  Medical  Preparatory  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  two  hours  daily)   10  .00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 50 


$25.00 

Biology:  College  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Lecture  two  hours  daily)   10.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 50 


$17.50 

When  a  course  of  18  periods  per  week  or  loss  is  taken  in  any  of  the  day 
Preparatory  or  Business  grades,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  class 
meeting  one  period  per  week  for  the  year. 

When  a  course  of  15  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the 
Model  Schools,  a  fee  of  $4  is  charged  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 
per  week  for  t  lie  year. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students  in  the 
University  departments,  whether  previously  registered  in  another 
department  or  not.    This  fee  is  payable  but  once. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  graduates  in  the  Schools  of 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  Chiropody,  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Teachers  College. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  to  all  graduates  in  the  Preparatory, 
Technical  and  Business  Schools. 

Term  bills  are  due  and  payable,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half 
February  1st.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  counted 
absent  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash,  by  bank  draft,  certified  check, 
or  money  order,  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due,  made  payable  to 
Temple  University. 

FEES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Students  in  arrears  can  receive  no  credit  for  work  and  are  not  allowed 
to  continue  any  class  after  November  1st  of  the  first  semester,  or 
March  1st  of  the  second  semester. 

A  student,  having  been  in  attendance  upon  a  course  for  three  meet- 
ings or  more,  dating  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  class,  will  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  drop  the  course  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Dean  or  Director  of  the  Department.    Blanks  for  adding  and  dropping 

Courses  must  be  Secured  in  Ins  or  her  office.  Notice  of  withdrawal  from 
courses  must  be  in  writing,  accompanied  by  the  matriculation  card. 

Students  withdrawing  from  a  course  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester 
will  not  receive  credit  for  one  semester's  work,  if  the  course  is  a  year's 
course. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  within  one  week  from  registra- 
tion, the  full  amount  of  the  fees  will  be  returned.  If  he  withdraws 
within  one  month  from  registration,  one-half  the  fees  will  be  returned. 
After  one  month,  no  fees  will  be  returned. 

STUDENTS'  EMPLOYMENT. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  paying 
their  tuition  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  services  in  laboratories, 
libraries  or  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  amount  of  service  expected  in  return  for  tuition  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city  in  teach- 
ing private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations,  thus  enabling  them 
to  provide  in  part  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

Students  who  desire  outside  employment  are  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  University.  Every 
student  who  desires  such  employment  must  make  an  application  to 
this  department,  which  co-operates  with  the  employers  of  the  city  and 
is  able  to  render  systematic  aid  to  those  desiring  positions. 

Applications  should  contain  explicit  information  as  to  the  candidate's 
previous  employment;  the  kind  of  work  he  is  competent  and  willing  to 
do;  the  amount  of  salary  expected;  whether  the  candidate  desires  to 
matriculate  in  day  or  evening  classes.  Recommendations  from  former 
or  present  employers  are  useful. 

Students  desiring  to  find  employment  should  have  sufficient  funds  to 
support  themselves  for  four  or  five  months,  as  it  requires  some  little 
time  to  place  students  in  positions. 


Degrees. 


Honorary. 

The  honorary  degrees  conferred  are  Doctor  of  Laws 
(LL.D.),  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.),  Doctor  of  Letters 
(Litt.D.). 

Graduate. 

The  higher  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  Master  of  Arts 
(A.M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology  (S.T.D.). 

Applicants  for  the  Master's  degrees  must  be  baccalaureate 
graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  an  American  College  whose 
degrees  are  accepted  by  this  University  as  an  equivalent  to 
its  own.  As  evidence  of  this  they  must,  at  the  time  of 
registration,  exhibit  their  diplomas  to  the  Presdient  or  Dean. 
For  further  information,  see  pages  65-66 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.D.)  is 
conferred  on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  three  post- 
graduate years  in  Theology. 

Undergraduate. 

Candidates  are  admitted  upon  passing  satisfactory  exam- 
inations in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  following  pages  as 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  respective  departments  of  the 
University,  or  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  an 
academy  or  high  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Degrees  in  course  are  conferred  only  on  students  who  have 
passed  a  thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  included  in 
the  course  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  year. 

The  following  degrees  in  course  are  given  at  the  present 
time: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  is  conferred  at  gradu- 
ation upon  students  who  have  completed  the  full  college 
course  in  Ails  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  completed  the  General  Scientific  Course, 
the  Civil  Engineering  Course,  the  Chemistry  Course  and  the 
Course  in  Commerce.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  is  conferred  upon  students  completing  any  one 
of  the  four-year  courses  in  the  Teachers  College. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.Mus.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  I  he  two-year  course  in  Music, 
together  with  two  additional  years  in  academic  study. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  (lie  full  four-years1  course  in 
Law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  five-years'  course  in 
Theology,  providing  they  already  hold  the  arts  degree  from 
an  accredited  college. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four-years'  course  in 
Medicine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dentistry  (D.D.S.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four-years'  course 
in  Dentistry 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.D.)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  having  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
who  in  addition  successfully  complete  one  year  of  post- 
graduate work. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  full  two-years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  had  four  years'  practical 
experience  in  the  Pharmacy  business. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (P.C.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  two-years'  course 
and  have  not  had  the  required  four  years'  experience  in  the 
Pharmacy  business. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the 
following  courses  as  specified  in  the  general  catalogue:  The 
Junior  College  Courses  in  Physical  Education,  Elementary 
Training,  Kindergarten  Training,  Household  Arts,  Com- 
mercial Education,  Chiropody,  Music;  Classical,  Scientific, 
Medical,  Law  and  Dental  Preparatory  Courses;  Stenog- 
raphy and  Business  Courses;  also  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREES  OF 
A.B.  AND  B.S. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  falls 
into  two  principal  Departments: 

(1)  A  regular  four-years'  college  course,  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  comprising  class  work  which,  in  the  main,  is 
conducted  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  Classes  meeting  in  the  evenings,  the  late  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and 
other  professional  and  employed  persons  who  cannot  attend 
the  morning  sessions. 

This  division  is  not  organic,  but  simply  for  the  conve- 
nience of  students.  Students  in  day,  evening  or  special 
afternoon  and  Saturday  classes  may  register  for  the  same 
degrees,  since  the  class  work  for  all  courses  is  equally  strong, 
and  rules  governing  admission  apply  to  all.  Courses  in  day 
and  evening  classes  are  sometimes  given  in  alternate  years; 
and  students  of  the  day  and  evening  departments  frequently 
meet  in  the  same  classes. 

The  Unit  System,  described  on  page  56,  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  receive  credit  for  college  work  when  they  are 
unable  to  carry  the  full  schedule  as  outlined  for  day  students; 
each  student  in  day  or  evening  classes  may  pursue  an  amount 
of  work  dependent  upon  his  own  ability  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  An  evening  student  requires  more  than  four  years 
to  complete  the  course. 

Certain  Senior  Year  Electives  of  Arts  and  Science  students 
may  be  chosen  in  the  departments  of  Theology.  Law,  Med- 
icine, Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
shorten  the  combined  college  and  professional  course. 

Special  Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  are  admitted  to  any  course  for  which  they  are 
satisfactorily  prepared. 
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Credit  toward  the  Bachelors  degree  is  given  for  work  of 
college  grade  performed  ni  any  other  institution  of  recog- 
nized standing;  bu1  candidates  for  degrees  musl  take  at 
Least  one-fourth  of  their  work  at  Temple  University. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  in  this,  as 
in  other  departments,  of  withdrawing  a  course  for  which 
less  than  ten  students  register. 


Entrance  Requirements. 

Methods  of  Admission. — Entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be 
gained  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  certification  from  preparatory 
schools  of  recognized  standing;  (2)  by  examination  in  the 
required  subjects.  Examination  may  be  taken  either  with  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  at  this  University. 
[Note:  For  dates  of  examinations,  see  University  Calendar.] 

Points  Required. — Matriculation  without  condition,  by  either  certifi- 
cation or  examination,  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  B.S.  requires  a  total  of  fifteen  units.  A  unit  represents 
approximately  the  value  of  a  year  course  given  five  hours  per 
week;  and  the  total  score  of  units  may  be  made  from  the  rating 
of  courses  given  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  50. 

Points  Prescribed. — All  applicants  must  offer  the  six  and  one-half 
units  in  the  following  prescribed  courses:  English,  a,  6,  and  c 
(3  units);  History,  one  topic,  a,  b,  c,  or  d  (1  unit);  Mathematics, 
a  and  b  (2}4  units).  Applicants  for  the  B.S.  course  must  offer 
an  additional  unit  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Languages  Required. — All  applicants  for  the  A.B.  degree  must 
present  two  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  Latin.  Applicants 
for  the  B.S.  course  must  present  at  least  two  units  in  each  of 
two  languages,  or  four  units  in  either  French  or  German. 

Points  Optional. — The  remaining  units  necessary  to  make  15  (for 
either  degree),  may  be  scored  from  the  list  of  optional  subjects 
shown  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  50. 

Advised  Optional  Points. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  A.B. 
course  are  advised  to  complete  their  list  by  optional  units  in  the 
languages  and  history;  candidates  for  admission  to  the  B.S. 
course,  by  elective  units  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 
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Tabular  Synopsis  of  Entrance  Requirements. 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 


A.B.  Degree. 

English   3 

a  and  b 

History   1 

a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics   2% 

a  and  b 


ey2 


B.S.  Degree. 

English   3 

a  and  b 

History   1 

a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics   2yi 

a  and  b 
Physics  or  Chemis- 
try or  Biology   1 


PRESCRIBED  LANGUAGES. 


Latin   4 

One  other  language..  2 


Modern  Language.  .  4 
(Two  units  in  each 
or  four  in  one.) 


OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


Greek   3 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

History   1 

Civil  Government. . .  l/2 

Economics   l/2 

College  Algebra   y2 

Solid  Geometry   ]/2 

Trigonometry  

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany   l/2 

Zoology   l/2 

Physiology   l/2 

Drawing   yi 

Physiography   l/2 


College  Algebra  ....  y 
Solid  Geometry  ....  ]/2 

Trigonometry   l/2 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany   # 

Zoology   l/2 

Physiology   }/2 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

Latin  2,  3  or  4 

Greek   3 

History   1 

Civil  Government  .  .  }4 

Economics   )4 

Drawing   J4 

Physiography   J4 

Com.  Geographv  ...  l/2 
Shop  Work   H 


—  2>-2'  Selected 


—  3K  Selected 


15  Total 


15  Total 
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Detailed  List  of  Entrance  Subjects. 


English. — (a)  Grammar. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  English  Grammar,  including:  (1)  Etymology  (spell- 
ing, capitalization,  parts  of  speech,  etc.).  (2)  Syntax  (sentence 
structure,  idiom,  paragraphing,  parsing — inflection  and  sentence 
analysis — and  punctuation) . 
(6)  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — (1)  A  preparatory  knowledge  of 
rhetorical  procedure  such  as  the  principles  governing  the  use 
of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs;  the  theory  of  narration, 
description,  exposition,  and  argument.  (2)  The  ability  to  make 
practical  and  consistent  application  of  such  rhetorical  under- 
standing in  composition, 
(c)  Literature: — 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the 
books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  read- 
ing are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least 
two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with 
the  Mneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  Mneid  should  be  read  in  English 
translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from 
this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer-Night' s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II, 
Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet,  if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morte  a"  Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to 
Brobdingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  any  one. 
Jane  Austen's  Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent, 
or  The  Absentee.  Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels: 
any  one.  George  Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Hoi  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.    Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone.    Hughes:   Tom  Brown's 
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Schooldays.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master 
of  Ballantrae.  Cooper's  Novels:  any  one.  Poe:  Selected  Tales. 
Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections 
from  the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography. 
Irving:  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life 
of  Scott  (about  200  pages).  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison, 
and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists.  Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the 
following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals, 
the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public 
Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau:  Walden. 
Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Impnwing  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Ilazlitt.  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection 
of  letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dry  den,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns.  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B). 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  A  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterbum,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Bcichan,  Bewick  and  Grahamv,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads.  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christabel,  and  Kuhla  Khan,  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV, 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian.  Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion. 
Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or  Garcth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  Hcrve  Riel,  Phcidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied 
Piper,  "  Dc  Gustibus,, — histans  Tyrannus.  Arnold:  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 
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B.  Study, 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  Logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  wit  h  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  allusions.  The  hooks  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  he  made. 

Group  L — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Coesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas. 
Tennyson:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.  The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Macaulay's  Two 
Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union.  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems. 
Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered 
satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other 
essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  wrill 
be  on  grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specified 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construc- 
tion of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those 
good  usages  of  modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction 
from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one 
or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the 
subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other 
studies  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart 
from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several 
subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make 
his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four 
hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  mean- 
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ing  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

History. — (a)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government.  (b) 
Ancient  History,  (c)  English  History,  (d)  Medieval  and 
Modern  European  History.  Each  topic  is  intended  to  present 
one  year's  work  with  five  hours  a  week,  or  two  years  witn  three 
hours  a  week. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Algebra,  through  Quadratics  of  one  or  two 
knowns;  ratio,  proportion  and  variation,  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents,  logarithms,  high  school  algebra  (both  elementary 
and  advanced).  Somerville,  Elementary  Algebra,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, (b)  Plane  Geometry,  first  five  books;  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Went  worth-Smith,  or  its  equivalent,  (c)  College 
Algebra,  all  that  is  required  in  (a)  and  in  addition,  Graphical 
Algebra,  Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial  Theorem,  Series, 
Permutations  and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers,  Undeter- 
mined Coefficients,  Partial  Fractions,  Determinants,  Theory  of 
Equations — College  Algebra,  Taylor,  or  its  equivalent,  (d)  Solid 
Geometry,  last  four  books,  with  the  ability  to  do  original 
exercises  and  numerical  problems;  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Wentworth-Smith,  or  its  equivalent,  (e)  Trigonometry.  Plane 
trigonometry,  goniometry,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
inverse  functions,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  both 
plane  and  spherical.  Rothrock's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, or  its  equivalent. 

Latin. — I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required. 

1.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college, 
without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works, 
shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I— IV j  Cicero,  the 
orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias; 
Vergil,  /Enoid,  I— IV. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Cirsar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De 
Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  .Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.    Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations. 

1.  Translation  at  Sight. — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation 
at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and 
range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation 
secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading. — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and 
for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  /Eneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  his- 
torical allusions  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the 
prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more 
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passages  for  translation  at  Bight;  and  candidates  tnusl  deal  sati 
tactorily  with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  examinations  in  grammar  arid 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  ;tll  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary 
of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 


Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct 
methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — just 
as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order 
of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it 
comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit 
of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No 
translation,  however,  should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should 
it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be 
translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be 
expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper 
instruction  in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both. 
The  school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading. 
Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be 
more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater 
facility  in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be 
systematic  and  regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which 
poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied 
should  be  used  as  models. 

Greek. — 1.  Grammar.  2.  Greek  composition  with  the  accents,  based 
upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  3.  Xenophon:  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis.  4.  Homer:  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  the 
prosody.  5.  Examination  in  the  general  topics  involved  in  the 
prescribed  reading.  6.  Sight  translation  into  English  of  Attic 
prose. 

French. — For  further  details,  see  Circular  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

French  A.   Two  years.   Two  units.   Essentials  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  400  pages  of  easy  narrative  prose. 
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French  B.  Intermediate.  Third  year.  One  unit.  Grammar 
and  composition.  Reading  of  400  pages  of  ordinary  prose  and 
poetry. 

French  C.  Advanced.  Fourth  year.  One  unit.  Reading  of 
about  500  pages  from  the  works  of  Moliere,  Hugo,  Anatole 
France,  and  other  representative  French  authors.  Themes  and 
discussions  in  French. 
German. — For  further  details,  see  Circular  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

German  A.  Elementary.  Two  years.  Two  units.  Essentials 
of  grammar.  Reading  of  200  to  300  pages  of  easy  narrative  and 
dialogue. 

German  B.  Intermediate.  Third  year.  One  unit.  Grammar 
and  composition.  The  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  ordinary 
prose  and  poetry. 

German  C.   Advanced.    Fourth  year.   One  unit.    Reading  of  . 
about  500  pages  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  representative  historians.    Themes  and  discussions  in  Ger- 
man. 

Spanish. — Elementary  work  in  grammar,  composition  and  reading, 
leading  to  the  rendering  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  and  the 
reading  of  simpler  Spanish  texts;  such  as  Gil  Bias,  Dona  Per- 
fecta,  etc.    Two  years.    Two  units. 

Physics. — Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text- 
books, supplemented  by  many  and  varied  numerical  problems. 
The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certified  note-book  in  which 
he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  at  least  forty  standard 
experiments,  including  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text- 
books supplemented  by  numerical  problems  embracing  calcula- 
tions of  volume  of  gases  at  different  temperatures  and  pressure 
combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  percentage,  com- 
position, formulas  and  atomic  weights.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  chemical  terms  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
chemical  combinations.  The  candidate  must  also  present  a 
certified  note-book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and 
results  of  his  laboratory  work,  which  should  include  at  least 
half  the  time  devoted  to  chemistry. 


Arrangement  of  Courses  for  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
is  sixty-two  units;  the  unit  being  a  year-hour,  i.  e.,  a  course 
which  has  one  hour  of  class  work  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
These  sixty-two  units  are  divided  into  three  groups: 
1.  Required  subjects  amounting  to  not  more  than  thirty- 
two  units  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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2.  Group  electives,  not   less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than 

twenty-four  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  groups 
mentioned  below. 

3.  Free  electives;  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  number 

of  sixty-two  units  for  graduation. 

REQUIRED  WORK. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS.  Units.  SCIENCE.  Unite. 

English  Rhetoric   2    English  Rhetoric   2 

English  Literature   4    English  Literature   4 

Two  languages   9    Two  languages   8 

(3  of  which  points  must  be  either       History  or  Economics   2 

Greek  or  Latin.)*  Mathematics  4  to  8 

History  or  Sociology                   2  (Must  include  Analytical  Goem- 

Mathematics                             4  etry.) 

Biology  or  Physics  or  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Physics  or  Chemistry, 

3  or  4  3  or  4 

History  of  Philosophy  or  Logic  History  of  Philosophy  or  Logic 

or  Ethics   2       or  Ethics   2 

Physical  Education   2    Physical  Education   2 

Total  28  or  29  Total  27  or  32 

Group  Electives. 

Each  student  shall  choose  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more 
than  twenty-four  units  from  one  of  the  following  groups: 
Students  registered  for  the  A.B.  degree  will  choose  either 
Group  1  or  Group  2.  Students  registered  for  the  B.S. 
degree  will  choose  either  Group  2  or  Group  3. 

Group  1. — Language,  Literature  and  Art,  includes:  Art,  English, 
French^  German.  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Music. 

Group  2. — History  and  Philosophy,  inclades:  Anthropology,  History, 
Political  Science,  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Sociology, 
Economics,  History  of  Religion. 

Group  3. — Mathematics  and  Science,  includes:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics  Astronomy,  Psy- 
chology. 

Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  number  of  units  necessary  to  make  up  the 
required  sixty-two  for  graduation  shall  consist  of  free  elec- 
tives chosen  by  the  students  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

*  Students  entering  without  Latin  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  study 
of  that  language  in  College.  A  six-unit  course  in  elementary  Latin  will  be  offered, 
and  college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  same  upon  the  completion  of  the  three  additional 
units  in  Latin  required  for  the  Bachelor  degree. 
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Arts  and  Science  Courses  Combined  with  Professional  Work. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  to  permit  students  to  choose 
certain  Senior  year  electives  in  the  professional  departments 
of  Temple  University. 

Advanced  standing  is  granted  also  the  graduates  of  other 
professional  schools  of  recognized  character,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  persons  to  secure  the  bachelor's  degree 
where  it  has  not  been  obtained  previous  to  graduation  from 
professional  courses. 

The  possible  combinations  of  such  courses  for  1919-20 
are  as  follows: 

L  Regular  A.B.  or  B.S.  students,  either  in  day  or  evening 
classes,  may  take  certain  senior  year  electives  in: 
(a)  The  Theological  School. 
(6)  The  Law  School. 

(c)  The  Medical  School. 

(d)  The  Pharmacv  School. 

(e)  The  Dental  School. 

(/)  The  Civil  Engineering  School. 
(g)  The  Teachers  College. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of 
the  A.B.  or  B.S.  course,  together  with  any  regular  two- 
3rears'  course  in  the  Teachers  College.    (See  page  108.) 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
is  conferred  upon  students  completing  the  courses  as  out- 
lined on  page  102. 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  completing  the  Course  in  Chemistry  out- 
lined on  pages  103-104. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents completing  two  years  of  college  work  and  the  full 
course  in  Music. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  is 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the  College  Secretarial 
Course. 

The  College  course  of  Temple  University  also  offers 
exceptional  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  and  professional  schools  which  demand 
a  full  or  partial  college  course  for  entrance. 
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Day  Department. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the  regular 
academic  course  to  students  who  desire  to  pursue  their 
studies  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  to  0  P.  M.  These  cours<  s 
ordinarily  require  four  years  of  study.  No  student  is  per- 
mitted to  take  more  than  seventeen  units  of  work  a  year, 
except  that  eighteen  units  may  be  taken  when  one  subject 
includes  two  or  more  laboratory  hours. 

Students  are  classified  in  the  usual  way  and  advanced 
from  one  class  to  another  upon  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  year.  Regular  reports  are  submitted  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  with  the  grades  obtained,  the  final  report 
giving  details  as  to  the  name  of  course,  the  number  of  hours 
per  year  and  the  number  of  units  of  credit.  Whatever 
delinquencies  stand  against  a  student  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  must  be  made  up  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  certain  number  of  absences  without  excuse  are  allowed 
each  student  during  the  semester  and  if  the  number  be 
exceeded  he  is  debarred  from  examination.  Excuses  are 
granted  only  upon  the  basis  of  certificate  of  illness  from  the 
attending  physician  or  for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  Office.  The  time  limit  for  registra- 
tion for  credit  in  any  course  or  courses  is  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  class  work. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  35. 

The  scheme  of  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  degrees  is 
arranged  below  according  to  classes. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Freshman  Year.                 Hours.  Units. 

*English  100,  Composition   2  2 

*English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage   2  2 

♦Latin  or  Greek   2  2 

*Other  foreign  language   2  2 

♦History   3  3 

♦Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry   \}4  lyZ 

♦Trigonometry   ly£  1 M 

Physiology   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 


♦Required  subjects. 
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Sophomore  Year.  Hours.  Unite 

*English  119,  117,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  102A  or  B,  Composition   1  1 

fLatin  or  Greek   1  1 

♦Other  foreign  language   2  2 

Psychology   2  2 

♦Mathematics,  College  Algebra   2  2 

tChemistry   6  4 

JBiology   4  3 

History   2  2 

History  of  Education   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 

Public  Speaking   1  1 

Bacteriology   1  1 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Two  units  in  Philosophy  or  Ethics  or  Logic  and  two  units  of  foreign 
language  are  required.  Other  subjects  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
scheme  presented  under  group  and  free  electives. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  Year.  Hours.  Units. 

♦English  100,  Composition   2  2 

"English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage. .   2  2 

♦Two  foreign  languages   4  4 

♦Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry   \lA  IK 

♦Trigonometry   IK  *K 

♦History   3  3 

Physiology   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 

Sophomore  Year. 

♦English  117,  119,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  102A  or  B,  Composition   1  1 

♦Two  foreign  languages   4  4 

Psychology   2  2 

tChemistry   6  4 

tBiology   4  3 

tPhysics   6  4 

History   2  2 

♦Mathematics,  College  Algebra   2  2 

History  of  Education   2  2 

Public  Speaking   1  1 

Bacteriology   1  1 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 


"Required  subjects. 

tOne  additional  unit  in  Latin  or  Greek  is  required  for  graduation. 
JThree  units  in  Science  are  required  for  graduation 
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Junior  and  BbNXOR  Years. 
Two  units  in  philosophy  or  ethics  or  Logic  arc  required  and  three 
additional  units  in  mathematics,  including  analytical  geometry.  Other 
subjects  may  be  taken  according  to  the  scheme  presented  under  group 
and  free  electives. 

Two-Year  College  Course  Preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Medicine. 

The  action  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  June,  1916,  recommends  a  two-year 
course  in  strictly  college  subjects  preliminary  to  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  the  medical  school.  This  course  includes 
the  sciences — biology,  chemistry  and  physics — and  foreign 
language,  all  of  which  are  at  present  required  by  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  all  persons  who  matricu- 
late as  students  of  the  medical  schools  within  the  state. 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  has  established  a  two- 
year  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  medical 
school  as  herewith  outlined.  One  unit  in  physical  education 
is  required  of  all  students  in  this  course. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  are  the  same 
as  those  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science,  except  that  matriculates  must  present  a 
record  of  two  years  of  high  school  work  in  French  or  German 
or  its  equivalent  and  an  elementary  course  in  chemistry. 
Candidates  are  advised  to  offer  also  physics  and  solid 
geometry  for  entrance. 


Freshman  Year.  Hours.  Units. 

♦English  100,  Composition   2  2 

^English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage   2  2 

♦French  or  German   2  2 

♦Mathematics — Trigonometry  f   \yi  1% 

♦Chemistry  50A,  General  Course   6  4 

♦Biology  25   6  4 

Physiology  30   2  2 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Sophomore  Year. 

English  119,  117,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  102A  or  B,  Composition   1  1 

♦German  or  French   2  2 

♦Psychology   2  2 

♦Chemistry,  51  A,  Qualitative  Analysis   6  4 

♦Physics  331A   6  4 

jHistory. .  . .  .   2  2 

♦Required  subjects. 


flf  Trigonometry  is  offered  for  entrance  college  algebra  should  be  taken. 
JLatin  215  may  be  substituted  for  History  if  the  student  desires. 
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Evening  Department. 

AFTERNOON,  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  in  the  founding  of  Temple 
University  was  the  arrangement  of  a  college  course  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  attend  regular  day  sessions.  This  aim 
has  been  attained  and  college  classes  meeting  in  the  evenings, 
the  late  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  now  form  an  important 
part  of  the  College.  The  work  is  of  the  same  grade  and 
scope  as  that  undertaken  in  the  day  classes,  and  students 
who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  are  given  credit 
toward  the  bachelor  degree  for  such  work.  Special  students, 
properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes. 

The  evening  courses  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  usual 
four  college  years,  but  according  to  subject-matter,  and  a  stu- 
dent may  take  a  large  or  a  small  number  of  courses,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances.  The  required  subjects  and  the  elec- 
tives  are  identical  with  those  outlined  on  pages  56  and  58. 
The  evening  or  the  special  student  is  advised  to  finish  the 
languages  and  other  required  subjects  before  taking  up  the 
higher  elective  courses. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  (Mliee.  The  time  limit  for  registra- 
tion for  credit  in  any  course  or  courses  is  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  class  work. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  pages  33-42. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  college  subjects  given  in 
evening  classes  in  1918-19.  The  roster  for  1919-20  will  be 
found  in  the  College  circular. 

ROSTER. 

Bacteriology  (83). — Dr.  Mackenzie.    Tuesday,  3.30  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Biology. — General  Course  (25).    Dr.  Mackenzie.     Monday,  12.30 
to  4.30  p.  m. 

Chemistry. — Dr.  Reese,  Dr.  Boom  and  Mr.  Caldwell. 

General  (50).  Saturday,  9.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m.;  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  If. 

Qualitative  Analysis  (51).  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to 
10.00  r.  if. 

Quantitative  Analysis  (52).  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to 
10.00  p.  if. 

Organic  (53,  54).   Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  If. 
Food  Analysis  (55).    Friday,  7.30  to  10. 00  p.  It 
Industrial  (56).    Monday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m. 
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Drawing. — Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Smithy  Mr.  Karlson  and  Mr.  Wurster. 
Architectural.  First  Year.    Friday.  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m. 
Mechanical,  First  Year.    Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m. 
Mechanical,  Second  Year.    Monday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m. 
Mensuration  and  Plan  Reading.    Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00 

P.   M . 

Practical  Drawing.    Monday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m. 
Engineering. — Mr.  Bitler,  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mr.  Holden. 

Elementary  Materials  (413A).    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Mechanics  and  Graphics  (412).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  M. 

Surveying  (451).    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Saturday,  2.00  to  5.00  p.  m 
English. — Dr.  Fineman,  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Robertson. 

Freshman  Literature  (109).  First  Semester.  Wednesday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Freshman  English  Language  (95).  Second  Semester.  Wed- 
nesday, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Freshman  Composition  (100).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

History  of  English  Novel  (119).  First  Semester.  Monday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

The  English  Essay  (117).  Second  Semester.  Monday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 

*Victorian  Poetry  (115).  First  Semester.  Tuesday,  4.30  to 
6.30  p.  m. 

Technique  of  the  Drama  (122).  Second  Semester.  Tuesday, 
4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

*The  Puritan  Movement  (112).  First  Semester.  Friday, 
4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

*Prose  and  Verse  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (113).  Second 
Semester.    Friday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

American  Literature  (107).    First  Semester.    Saturday,  11.00 

A.  M.  to  1.00  P.  M. 

Transcendentalism  (108A).    Second  Semester.  Saturday, 
11.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  P.  M. 
French. — Mr.  Berthier  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Elementary  I  (127).    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Saturday, 
11.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  P.  M. 
Elementary  II  (128).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Intermediate  (130).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Advanced  (131A).    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  m. 
*Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (134).    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Geography. — Dr.  Lefferts. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States 
(138).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Method  and  Material  of  Elementary  Geography.  Second 
Semester.    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Geology. — General  Course  (140).  Dr.  Reese.  Saturday,  11.00  a.  m. 

to  1.00  P.  M. 
German. — Mr.  Evans. 

Second  Year  (153).    Wednesday,  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m 

 Fourth  Year  (154B).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

♦Credit  for  Master's  degree. 
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History. — Mr.  Bacot. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  (191A)  1760-1789. 
First  Semester.    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  m. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  (191B)  1789-1828 
Second  Semester.    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  m. 

England  Under  the  Tudors  1485-1547  (188A).    First  Se- 
mester.   Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

England    Under   the   Tudors    1547-1603    (188B).  Second 
Semester.    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

*The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon  (187B). 
First  Series.    First  Semester.    Friday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

*Modern  Europe  and  the  World  War  (187B).    Second  Series. 
Second  Semester.    Friday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  II. 
Italian. — Dr.  Vittorini. 

First  Year  (376).    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Latin. — Dr.  Vlachos. 

Freshman  Course  (214).    Mondav,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Plautus  (221).    First  Semester.    Tuesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Catullus  (222).    Second  Semester.    Tuesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Mathematics. — Dr.  Heller  and  Mr.  Linsley. 

College  Algebra  (235).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Solid  Geometry  (236).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.00    Credit,  one 
and  one-half  units. 
Trigonometry  (237).   Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  if. 
Analytic  Geometry  (238).    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  m. 
Calculus  (239).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  i\  m. 
Oratory. — First  Year.    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Pedagogy. — Dr.  Leah. 

School  Administration  (299).    Second  Semester.  Saturday, 
9.00  to  11.00  a.  if. 
Philosophy. — Dr.  Dunham. 

Ethics  (310).    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Physiology  (30). — Dr.  Mackenzie.   Wednesday  and  Friday,  4.00  to 

5.00  p.  if. 
Political  Economy. — Dr.  Lesh. 

Principles  (350).    Second  Semester.    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  ll . 

Psychology. — Dr.  Bolton. 

General  (301).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Educational  (302).    Saturday,  11.00  a.  if.  to  1.00  p.  m. 
♦Mental  Pathology  cm).    Thursday,  4.30  to  6.30  P.  M. 
♦Religion — History  of. — Dr.  Vlachos. 

(335  A).    First  Semester.    Thursday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

(335  B).    Second  Semester.    Thursday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Sociology. — Dr.  Leeds. 

Principles  (342).    First  Semester.  Thursday.  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Problems  (343).    Second  Semester.    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m. 

Spanish. — Dr.  Vittorini. 

Elementary  I  (370).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Elementary  II  (371).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Intermediate  (372).    Tuesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 


*Credit  for  Master's  degree. 
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EXTRAMURAL  CLASSES. 

Classes  in  many  of  the  college  subjects  will  be  formed  in 
any  part  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  neighboring  cit  ies  or  towns  if 
twenty  or  more  persons  register  for  a  given  course.  Many 
of  these  courses  have  been  given  in  Public  School  Buildings  in 
the  city.  The  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  same 
methods  and  standards  as  are  used  in  the  regular  college 
classes;  and  credit  toward  the  college  degrees  is  given  to 
those  who  perform  the  required  classwork  and  pass  the 
examinations. 


Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.M.  and  M.S. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

All  persons  applying  for  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree 
must  present  a  diploma  from  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity, together  with  a  statement  of  all  the  units  upon  the 
basis  of  which  such  degree  was  granted.  If  the  value  of  the 
units  be  not  equal  to  those  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  of  this  university,  the  candidate  must  present  enough 
additional  credits  to  make  up  the  difference  before  he  can 
be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  the  master's  degree. 

Each  candidate  must  make  application  in  person  to  the 
Dean,  stating  the  degree  for  which  he  is  applying  and  the 
courses  which  he  desires  to  pursue. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  Office. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  pages  33-42. 

CANDIDACY. 

The  master's  degree  is  obtained  after  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  twelve  Carnegie  units  of  academic  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  regulations: 

(a)  The  work  must  be  completed  within  three  years  unless 
special  arrangements  are  made.  Credits  for  graduate  work 
done  at  other  universities  within  the  prescribed  period  are 
accepted,  provided  they  are  obtained  under  equivalent  condi- 
tions; but  in  no  case  can  more  than  six  credits  from  another 
university  be  applied  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 
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(6)  Each  candidate  must  present  evidence  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German. 

(c)  Each  candidate  must  select  a  major  subject  in  which 
six  units  must  be  earned.  He  must  also  present  evidence  of 
having  already  done  satisfactory  work  in  that  department. 
The  other  six  units  may  be  taken  at  discretion  but  always 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

(d)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  each  course  includes 
(1)  class-room  work  and  examination  in  both  of  which  a 
grade  of  special  excellence  must  be  maintained;  (2)  a  paper 
on  an  approved  subject,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor  and  evincing  a  capacity  for  individual  research. 
A  copy  of  this  paper  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's  Office  before 
credit  is  given. 

(e)  When  the  examinations  are  completed  and  the  papers 
filed,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the  faculty  or  its 
committee,  who  will  examine  his  credentials  and  if  these  be 
found  in  order  will  recommend  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  degree. 


Synopsis  of  College  Courses. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1.  General  Course. — This  course  covers  social,  political,  and  religious 

customs  of  primitive  man,  the  survivals  of  ancient  customs  in 
modern  European  civilization,  the  treatment  of  children  and  the 
social  status  of  women,  the  nature  philosophy,  the  psychology 
of  magic  and  the  relation  of  magic  to  religion,  the  divisions  of 
mankind  and  the  theories  of  language.  Lectures;  text-book, 
The  Races  of  Man,  by  Deniker;  collateral  reading.  Two 
hours.* 

2.  Advanced    Course. — Prerequisite,  General    Anthropology.  The 

interpretation  of  the  earliest  human  records;  the  eolithic, 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  cultures.  Phonetics — the  organs  of 
speech  and  their  functions.  Primitive  religions — the  aspects  of 
religious  thought,  worship  and  origins.  Primitive  marriage  and 
funeral  customs.    Social  morphology.    Two  hours. 

ART. 

3.  History  op  the  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — A  survey  of 

Italian  Art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
with  a  study  of  the  causes  of  this  development,  its  relation  to 
and  effect  upon  its  own  and  succeeding  centuries.    Two  hours. 


♦  Where  no  qualification  is  stated,  the  course  runs  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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4.  History  op  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  Outside  of  Italy. — 

This  course  will  study  the  development  of  painting  north  of  the 
Alps  and  in  Spain,  showing  its  relation  to  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  to  modern  art.    Two  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — This  course  gives  a  brief  history  of 

the  schools  of  painting  and  their  leading  representatives  from 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Biology  classes  meet  in  a  laboratory  well  supplied 
with  dissection  tables,  compound  microscopes,  and  necessary 
chemical  reagents. 

25A.  General  Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To 
this  end  series  types  of  plants  and  animals  are  studied  by  means 
of  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these, 
general  problems  and  principles  are  considered,  the  fundamental 
differences  between  animals  and  plants,  a  brief  history  of  Biology, 
the  Theory  of  Evolution,  etc.  Particularly  planned  for  students 
who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  Text-books: 
College  Zoology,  by  Hegner,  and  A  Text-Book  of  Botany,  by 
Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four 
laboratory  hours. 

25B.  College  Biology. — This  course  is  identical  with  the  above  in 
two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  It  omits  those 
types  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
medical  student.    Three  units. 

26.  Zoology. — The  structure  and  function  of  animals.    This  course 

includes  the  study  of  the  one  and  many-celled  animals.  It 
aims  to  show  relationships  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  microscopic  and  macroscopic  work. 
Text-book:  College  Zoology,  by  Hegner.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  four  laboratory  hours.    One  semester. 

27.  Botany. — The  Structure  and  Function  of  Plants. — This 

course  includes  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  embry- 
onic and  mature  plants,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  insectiv- 
orous and  sensitive  plants.  It  serves  as  a  foundation  to  General 
Biology.  Text-book:  A  Text-book  of  Botany  for  Colleges,  by 
Ganong,  Part  I.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four  laboratory  hours. 
One  semester. 

30.  Human  Physiology.— This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  cell 
and  its  work.  It  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  the  work  of  the  nervous,  the  digestive,  the 
circulatory,  the  muscular,  the  respiratory  and  the  excretory 
systems.  The  structure  and  the  function  of  the  skeleton  is  also 
studied.  The  close  relation  of  each  system  to  the  others  is 
clearly  brought  out.  Text-book:  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology.  Lectures  are  accompanied  by  microscopic  demon- 
trations,  as  well  as  by  charts  and  recitations.  Two  lectures  a 
week  with  laboratory  work  in  second  semester.    Two  hours. 
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31.  Human  Anatomy. — For  description  of  course,  see  Department  of 

Medicine.  Lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work.  Five  hours 
for  two  years. 

32.  Histology. — See  Department  of  Medicine.    Two  hours  for  two 

years. 

33.  General  Bacteriology. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 

morphology,  the  physiology,  the  distribution  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  bacteria.  Bacteria  of  air,  of  water,  of  the  earth,  of  dairy 
products  are  studied,  in  addition  to  pathogenic  bacteria  and  those 
infecting  plant  life.  The  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  the  soil  are 
considered  in  their  use  to  the  agriculturalist.  Text-book:  Gen- 
eral Bacteriology,  Frost  and  McCampbell.  Microscopic  demon- 
strations.   One  lecture  hour. 

34.  Bacteriology. — General  principles  of  Bacteriology  with  practice 

in  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  staining  preparations, 
diagnosis,  sterilization,  antiseptic  tests,  isolating  bacteria  in 
pure  culture,  preparation  of  vaccines,  bacteriological  analyses 
of  milk  and  water.  This  course  is  arranged  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  are  employed  in  professional  fields  and  is  usually 
given  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours.    Three  units 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  laboratory  hours.  There  is  an  additional 
charge  for  breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount 
broken.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  furnish  his  own  plat- 
inum ware  and  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unserv- 
iceable. Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be 
arranged  for,  the  laboratory  fee  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  required.  Courses  marked  "ED."  are  taken  in 
the  Evening  Department. 

For  course  in  Chemistry  leading  to  a  degree,  see  pages  103 
and  104. 

50.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture  throughout  the 
year  and  four  hours  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Three 
credits. 

50A.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Introductory. — Separation  of  the 
metallic  and  acid  radicals  usually  met  with  in  the  more  common 
commercial  products  of  an  inorganic  nature.  The  work  of  this 
course  constitutes  the  laboratory  work  of  Course  50  during  the 
second  semester.  Four  hours  laboratory  work  the  second 
semester.    One  credit. 

50ED.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry. 
The  lecture  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  Course  50,  but  less 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 
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51.  Qualitative  Analysis.— A  complete  course.    One  hour  lecture  and 

six  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 
51ED.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  .r>l  except  that  less 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken.    One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

52.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50A  and  51. 

Covers  the  general  principles  of  the  determination  of  the  metals 
and  non-metals  by  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods. 
One  hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 
Four  credits. 

52ED.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  52  except  less 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50  and  50 A.  A 

study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Two  hours  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Four  credits. 

53 A.  Organic  Chemistry. — A  briefer  discussion  of  the  same  topics  as 
in  53.  Designed  especially  for  Medical  Preparatory  students. 
One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  may  be  given  in  one  semester — two  hours 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory.    Two  credits. 

54.  Organic  Synthesis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  53.  Preparation  and 

identification  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Six  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Two  credits. 

55.  Food  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50,  50A,  52,  53; 

Physics  331.  The  microscopic  as  well  as  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  foods  will  be  considered.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50,  53.    Excursions  are 

made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
This  course  is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed  or  who 
are  taking  course  53.    Two  hours  lecture.    Two  credits. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50  and  52  or  53; 
Physics  331;  Mathematics  237 A  and  238.  A  study  of  the 
general  theoretical  principles  of  Chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

63.  Sanitary  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50,  51,  52,  53.  Purification 

of  water,  treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of 
a  chemical  nature  discussed.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory.    Two  credits. 

64.  Military  Hygiene. — Special  course  for  S.A.T.C.  1918.  Three 

hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.    One  credit. 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

65 A.  Accounting. — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting, 
Revenue  Accounts,  Control  Accounts,  Realization  and  Liquida- 
tion Accounts,  Depreciation  Accounts.  Treatment  of  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts.  Opening  entries  for  Corporation  Books. 
First  year.   Two  hours. 
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65B.  Accounting. — Problems  on  manufacturing  accounts,  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  factories,  financial  accounts  of 
factories,  manufacturing  costs.  Mining  and  Transportation 
Accounting.  Merchandising  Accounts.  Second  year.  Two 
hours. 

05C.  Accounting. — Lectures  and  problems  on  the  accounts  of  Public 
Service  Corporations,  Gas  Companies,  E.ectric  Light  and  Power 
Companies,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies.  Municipal 
and  Governmental  Accounting.  Legal  Accounting.  Third 
year.    Two  hours. 

C6A.  Commercial  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  the  forma- 
tion, operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a  contract. 
Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  of  agency,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act.  First  year.  Two 
hours. 

06B.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and 
partnership  associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers 
and  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders 
and  bondholders.  The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the 
states,  and  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The 
rights  of  foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  corporations.    Second  year.    Two  hours. 

66C.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  The  law 
relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business  rela- 
tions. The  rules  of  legal  evidence,  the  legal  problems  connected 
with  the  decedents'  estates,  sales  of  personal  property,  the  law 
of  suretyship  and  guaranty,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  entering  into  such  contracts.    Third  year.    Two  hours. 

67A.  Money  and  Credit. — This  course  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  money  and  credit.  It  studies  the  nature  and 
function  of  money;  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices; 
the  measurement  of  prices  and  the  value  of  money;  the  im- 
portance of  sound  money  and  the  question  of  standards;  monetary 
systems,  especially  that  of  the  United  States;  and  currency 
reforms  in  the  United  States.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

67B.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  begins  with  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of  deposit  and 
issue,  viz.,  loans  and  discount,  deposits,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  bank  notes.  The  National  Banking  System,  bank 
clearing  houses,  bank  organization  and  administration;  capital 
and  reserves;  Government  regulation  of  banking;  the  National 
Bank  Act.  Finally,  a  thorough  analysis  is  made  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

DRAWING. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural. — Practical  Use  of  Instruments; 
Lettering;  Geometric  Drawing;  Shade  Lines;  Orthographic 
Projections;  Conic  Sections;  Intersection  of  Solids  and  Surface 
Development;  Scale  Drawing  and  Dimensioning;  Section  Lin- 
ing; Shades  and  Shadows;  Tracing  and  Blue  Printing. 
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70.  Mechanical  Drawing. — First  year.    Use  of  instruments;  making 

detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  freehand  lettering. 
70A.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Second  Year.    Continuation  of  work 
of  the  first  year*  assembly  and  detail  drawings  from  blue  prints; 
tracings;  sketcnes  of  machine  parts;  drawings  from  sketches 
made  by  students.    Details  from  commercial  blue  prints. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. — General  principles  of  drawing  and 

architecture.  Study  of  form  and  training  of  the  eye  for  propor- 
tion and  beauty.  Study  and  application  of  the  five  orders,  which 
are  the  underlying  principles  of  architecture.  Working  out  of 
plans  and  elevations  and  the  making  of  details  and  study  of 
Duilding  construction.  Lettering,  specifications  and  a  snort 
history  of  the  origin  of  architecture  and  its  development  down 
to  the  present  day. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane 

worked  out  to  scale  on  the  drawing  board.  Problems  involving 
the  intersection  and  development  of  single-curved,  double- 
curved  and  warped  surfaces.    Two  hours. 

73.  Map-drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. — Freehand  Sketches, 

Tinting,  Topography. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS. 
(Courses  405-452.) 
See  Course  in  Engineering. 


EDUCATION. 

I.   History  of  Education. 

260.  First  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. — The  functional 
aspects  of  the  history  of  education  are  emphasized.  Typical 
theories,  practices,  and  institutions  of  the  past  are  traced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  present  day 
educational  situations  and  problems.  The  more  modern  periods 
and  the  conditions  in  this  country  are  treated  more  fully  than 
the  ancient  periods  and  the  foreign  school  systems.  Assigned 
text-book  lessons,  reference  readings,  conferences,  and  lectures. 

A.  — The  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
periods,  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

B.  — Contribution  of  the  principal  educators  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Modern  systems,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  United  States.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

261A.  History  of  Current  Educational  Problems. — The  historical 
study  of  important  factors  in  present-day  systems  of  education. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  students  to  select  topics  for  study  that 
will  serve  special  interests.  The  historical  facts  considered  by 
each  student  will  be  organized  about  the  topic  he  chooses.  This 
course  differs  from  260  chiefly  in  method  and  scope.  The  content 
of  the  two  is  similar.  Readings,  conferences,  and  reports.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

262B.  History  of  Foreign  School  Systems. — The  history  of  the 
school  systems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  followed  by 
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a  description  of  the  present  educational  organization  in  those 
countries,  and  a  comparison  of  the  systems  in  Europe  with  pub- 
lic school  systems  in  this  country.  Lectures,  reference  readings, 
and  class  discussions.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  are  required 
of  each  student.  One  semester;  two  hours. 
263.  History  of  Education  in  America. — Relations  of  the  early 
educational  situation  in  this  country  to  conditions  in  the  mother 
countries  of  Europe;  the  development  of  types  of  schools 
peculiar  to  this  country;  educational  institutions,  methods, 
curricula,  aims,  and  theories  that  contributed  to  the  present 
situation  are  scrutinized.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  is  included. 
Lectures,  topical  readings,  and  reports. 

A.  — The  colonial  period,  with  a  study  of  sources.  First 
semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — The  national  period.    Development  of  state  systems. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

II.    Theory  of  Education. 

265B.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  preliminary  study  of  the  phil- 
osophical systems  which  underlie  various  theories  of  education 
is  made.  The  relation  of  fundamental  concept  s  to  educational 
theory  and  practice,  the  importance  of  the  philosophical  method, 
the  principles  upon  which  modern  methods  and  organization  are 
based  are  discussed.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  thorough  understanding  of  educational  theory.  Open 
only  to  advanced  students.  Lectures  and  collateral  readings. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

266.  Principles  of  Education. — The  place  of  education  in  the  social 

process;  the  relation  of  various  ancillary  sciences  to  the  educa- 
tive process;  and  the  development  of  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  subject  of  education.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  furnish 
the  student  with  such  underlying  principles  of  education  as  will 
enable  him  to  evaluate  current  literature  on  the  subject  and 
serve  as  a  guide  in  his  practice. 

A.  — Formulation  of  principles  based  upon  sciences.  First 
semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — Application  of  theories  to  present-day  conditions.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

267.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education. — A  general  intro- 

ductory course  to  the  systematic  study  of  education  for  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  a  sequence  of  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
principal  factors  in  the  educational  situation  are  explained, 
and  a  comprehensive  organization  of  the  whole  subject  of  edu- 
cation is  made.  The  location  and  the  classification  of  educa- 
tional literature;  the  chief  methods  used  in  the  study  of  educa- 
tion; the  usual  divisions  of  the  field;  questions  of  aims,  methods, 
curricula,  terminology,  and  other  similar  topics  are  presented  in  a 
systematic  way.    Lectures  and  assigned  library  exercises. 

A.  — Statement  and  explanation  of  aims  of  education,  methods 
of  studying  education,  and  the  like.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — Systematic  organization  of  the  various  factors.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 
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in.  Administration. 

275A.  City  School  SYSTEMS, — This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  preparing  for  administrative  positions  in  city 
systems.  It  includes  a  comparative  study  of  several  city  school 
systems;  their  organization,  hoards,  officers,  finances  and  equip- 
ment, together  with  a  survey  of  proposed  modifications  in 
the  systems,  and  suggested  ways  of  improving  existing  condi- 
tions. Throughout  the  course,  special  attention  is  given  to  local 
needs.  Text-book  recitations  and  lectures.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

267B.  Public  School  Administration. — Typical  state  school  systems. 
A  description  of  existing  conditions;  state  and  county  school 
boards,  functions  of  officials  as  determined  by  law  and  practice; 
current  problems  in  school  administration.  Official  educational 
reports,  periodical  literature,  and  text-books  are  used  as  refer- 
ences. Lectures  and  class  discussions.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

IV.    Secondary  Education. 

280.  The  American  High  School. — Its  historical  development, 
organization,  administration,  curriculum,  methods,  population, 
relation  to  other  schools  and  to  various  social  institutions. 
The  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  the 
course  will  be  considered  in  selecting  the  phases  or  problems  to 
be  emphasized.  Class  discussions,  readings,  and  reports.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

281A.  Secondary  Schools. — A  description  of  existing  institutions. 
Types  of  secondary  schools  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
their  relations  to  other  schools.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  modern  practice  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. Lectures  and  collateral  readings.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  composition.  Themes  and  conferences.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.    Two  hours. 

100A.  Composition. — Students  in  the  Day  Department  whose  work 
betrays  defective  preparation  or  failure  in  written  English  at 
any  point  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
to  take  this  additional  one-hour  course.    No  college  credit. 

101  A.  E.  D.  The  Magazine  Article. — Prerequisite  100  or  its 
equivalent.  A  study  of  the  expository  article,  the  literary 
critique  and  the  informal  essay.  Fortnightly  conferences.  One 
hour. 

101B.  E.  D.  The  Short  Story. — Prerequisite,  100  or  its  equivalent. 
Exercises  in  technique  and  criticism;  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Course  119.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  work  indi- 
vidually rather  than  as  a  class.  Alternates  with  Course  101A. 
One  hour. 
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102A.  News-Writing. — Elective.  Prerequisite,  100.  Preparation  of 
news  stories,  special  articles  and  editorials.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

102B.  Argument    and    Debate. — Elective.    Prerequisite,    100.  A 

study  of  the  principles  of  argument,  drawing  of  briefs,  and 

presentation.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 
102C.  The  Short  Story. — Prerequisite,  100.    Reading  illustrative  of 

various  types;  lectures  and  discussion;  exercises  in  planning  and 

development.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 
103.  Poetics. — Prerequisite,  Composition  courses  amounting  to  three 

units.    One  hour;  one  semester. 
104A.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. — Prerequisite,  Composition 

courses  amounting  to  three  units.    Lectures,  themes,  discussions. 

Two  hours;  one  semester. 
104B.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Short  Story,  including  study 

op  Dramatic  Structure. — Prerequisite,  100  and  102C.  Two 

hours;  one  semester. 

105.  E.  D.    Public  Speaking. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  de- 

livery of  original  speeches.    Two  hours;  one  unit. 

106.  Voice  and  Diction. — Exercises  in  voice  production,  with  special 

attention  to  nasality  and  other  faults  of  speech.    Practice  in 
oral  reading.    Primarily  for  Sophomores.    One  hour. 
124.  Methods  in  Teaching  Composition  in  High  School. — Lectures, 
field  work,  reading  of  actual  representative  themes,  class  dis- 
cussions.   One  hour. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

95.  History  op  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  science.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

107.  History  of  American  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Ameri- 

can literature  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

108A.  Transcendentalism. — A  study  of  its  origin;  and  of  its  phil- 
osophical, political,  social  and  religious  characteristics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  selected  works  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  and  to  The  Dial  Papers.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

108B.  American  Poetry,  1835-1875. — A  study  of  the  art  of  the  chief 
poets  of  this  period;  their  relation  to  their  age;  and  their  influ- 
ence on  subsequent  American  literature.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

109.  History  op  English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English 
Literature,  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures.  Assigned  readings.  Two  hours;  first  semester. 
(Primarily  for  Freshmen;  given  in  both  evening  and  day  depart- 
ments. This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  offered 
in  English  Literature.) 
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110A.  The  Tudor  Drama. — A  study  of  the  sources  and  development 
of  English  drama  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lectures. 
Required  collateral  reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

HOB.  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Drama. — A  study  of  the  development 
of  seventeenth  century  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in 
1642.  Lectures.  Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of 
papers,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

112.  The  Puritan  Movement. — A  study  of  its  formative  influences; 

and  of  its  development  in  the  social,  political,  educational, 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Milton  as  "the  completest  type  of  Puritanism." 
Required  reading.  Lectures;  papers.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

113.  Prose  and  Verse  op  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of 

the  chief  characteristics  of  1 i classical"  verse  and  prose  in  rela- 
tion to  political,  social  and  industrial  changes;  the  new  prose; 
the  beginnings  of  journalism;  the  essay  and  the  creation  of  the 
novel;  the  characteristics  of  poetry  of  the  age  of  Pope;  the 
classical  prose  and  verse  in  the  age  of  Johnson;  the  decay  of 
classicism.  Required  reading.  Lectures.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 

114A.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  its  rise  and  development  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  industrial  changes  of  the  age;  the  change  of  attitude  in 
the  treatment  of  nature;  the  changes  towards  metrical  free- 
dom; the  return  to  medievalism,  the  new  sensitiveness  and 
sentimentalism;  the  humanitarian  and  democratic  influences. 
Required  reading;  preparation  of  papers.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

114B.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — The  romantic 
poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  a  study  of  their  art  and 
of  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required  readings. 
Two  hours;  second  semester. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Tennyson, 

Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  others; 
their  art  and  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required 
reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

116.  Contemporary  Poets. — A  study  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Mase- 

field,  Kipling,  Watson,  Davidson,  Symons,  Yeats,  Thompson 
and  others.  Lectures.  Required  reading.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 

117.  The  English  Essay  prom  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  hours;  second 

semester.    (For  Sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

118.  History  op  English  Literary  Criticism— The  origin  and 

development  of  literary  canons;  the  application  of  the  critical 
principles  of  historical  schools  to  selected  works.    Two  hours. 

119.  History  op  the  Novel  in  England. — Types  of  fiction  from 
Beowulf  to  Richardson;  study  of  the  works  of  the  greater 
novelists;  tendencies  in  the  modern  novel.  Two  hours;  first 
semester.    (For  Sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

121.  Comparative  Literature;  The  Chief  European  Dramatists. 
— The  origin  and  development  of  European  drama;  a  study  of 
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representative  types  of  drama  in  Greek,  English,  Spanish 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Norwegian  literature.  Lectures. 
Required  reading.  Preparation  of  papers  and  discussions. 
Two  hours. 

122.  Special  Course  in  Technique  of  the  Drama. — It  includes  the 
study  of  types  of  dramatic  expression  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  French, 
English,  German  and  Norwegian  dramas  and  their  relation  to 
the  classical  ideals.  Offered  second  semester,  1918-19.  Two 
hours;  one  unit. 

FRENCH. 

125  and  125B.  French  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
those  presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  125  granted  only  when 
125B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Composition 
based  on  Francois'  Introductory  Prose  Composition.  Reading 
of  easy  text  such  as  Halevy,  L  Abbe  Constantin  and  Daudet, 
N&uf  Contes  C hoists,  Le  Petit  Chose.    Four  hours;  both  semesters. 

126.  Readings  from  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite:  French  A  (admis- 

sion) or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
French  B  for  entrance.  Selections  from  such  works  as  Maupas- 
sant, Short  Stories;  Daudet .  Tnrlnrin  de  Tarascon;  Hugo, 
Les  Miserablcs,  etc.,  also  a  study  of  French  life  from  En  France 
by  Fontaine.    Two  hours. 

126A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  126.  Pre- 
requisite, French  A  (admission  I  or  125B,  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  those  presenting  French  B  for  entrance.  Comfort's 
French  Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 

126B.  Readings  from  Current  Literature. — Prerequisite  126. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Basin,  Bourget,  Anatole  France, 
Copp^e.  Themes  and  discussions  in  French  on  authors  and 
works  stated.  French  composition  based  on  Bouvet's  Advanced 
Composition.    Two  hours. 

127.  E.  D.  A  Two-Yeab  Elementary  Course. — First  Year.  Corres- 

ponds in  scope  to  125.  Easy  texts  w  ill  be  read  during  the  year. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting  French  A  for  en- 
trance. May  not  be  taken  as  required  work  in  language.  Credit 
granted  only  when  128  has  been  completed.    Two  hours. 

128.  E.  D.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — Second  Year.  Corres- 

ponds in  scope  to  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those 
presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required 
work  in  language.    Two  hours. 

130.  E.  D.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite,  128.  Selections 
include  such  works  as  Maupassant,  Short  Stories;  Daudet, 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Hugo,  Les  Miserables,  etc.,  also  a  study  of 
French  life  from  En  France  by  Fontaine.    Two  hours. 

130A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  130  if  possible. 
Prerequisite  French  A  (admission)  or  128.  Comfort's  French 
Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 
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131.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,  130  or  equivalent.  Advanced 

studies  in  French  syntax  and  composition.  Thorough  study  of 
unusual  idiomatic  expressions.  Modern  authors  are  read  and 
interpreted.  Two  hours. 
131B.  Advanced  Course.  Prerequisite,  130.  Parallel  to  131. 
Modern  authors  not  read  in  Course  131  are  studied  in  class  and 
interpreted.  Students  must  read  at  home  assigned  passages 
and  reproduce  in  class  conversation.    Two  hours. 

132.  Conversation  Course. — Prerequisite,  125B  or  128.    Based  on 

current  topics.  Discussion  and  appreciation  of  actual  events. 
Dictation.  Reproduction  of  texts  taken  from  modern  French 
Literature.    Two  hours. 

134.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century. — Collateral  Readings;  Corneille's  Le  Cid,  Moliere's  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  and  selections  from  Pascal.  The  course 
begins  with  a  survey  of  early  French  literature.  Lectures  and 
discussions  in  French.    Two  hours. 

135.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. — Collateral  readings  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  Voltaire's 
Conies  Philosophiques.    Two  hours. 

136.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. — Le  Romantisme.  Collateral  readings  of  Chateau- 
Briand's  Rene,  Zola's  La  Debacle  and  Edmund  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.    Two  hours. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern 

Times. — The  Naturalists.  Collateral  reading:  Bazin,  Bourget, 
Anatole  France,  etc.  Discussion  in  French  of  texts  read.  Con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

138.  Commercial  and   Industrial   Geography  of  the  United 

States. — A  course  which  deals  to  some  extent  with  geograph- 
ical method  as  well  as  with  the  collection  of  geographical  data 
and  material. 

(a.)  General  study  of  the  surface  and  climate  of  the  United 
States.  Agriculture,  cattle  industries,  forest  industries,  in- 
cluding conservation  of  forests,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures 
arising  from  the  raw  materials.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

(6.)  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum. 
General  summary  of  manufacturing  in  United  States.  Water 
power.    Inland  navigation.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

139.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America. — A  regional  study  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America.  The  life  and 
industries  of  the  regions  as  influenced  by  surface  and  climate 
is  the  central  thought,  but  trade  relations  are  also  covered. 

(a.)  Brazil,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Chile.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

(6.)  Remaining  countries  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba. 
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139A.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — A  regional  study  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  life  and  industries  of  the  regions 
as  influenced  by  surface  and  climate  is  the  central  thought,  but 
trade  relations  are  also  covered.    Two  hours. 

GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  the 

fundamental  principles  of  Geology.  Two  hours  lecture  work 
throughout  the  year. 

141.  Mineralogy,   Descriptive  and  Determinative.    One  hour 

lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 
143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.    Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.    Two  hours. 

GERMAN 

150  and  150B.  German  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
those  presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  150  granted  only  when 
150B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Drill  in  pronunciation  on  basis  of 
phonetics.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Introductory  composition. 
Easy  texts  as  Volkmann-Leander,  Trdumereitn]  Storm,  Im- 
mensee)  Fulda,  Under  trier  Augen)  Wilbrandt,  Jugendliebe. 
Four  hours,  both  semesters. 

151.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry. — Should  be  taken 
with  151  A.  Prerequisite:  German  A  (admission)  or  150B. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting  German  B  for 
entrance.  Selections  from  Eichendorff,  Heine,  Heyse,  Riehl, 
Keller,  Wildenbrush,  Arnold  and  others.  Free  reproduction  in 
German  of  portions  of  the  texts  read.    Two  hours. 

151A.  Composition. — Should  be  taken  with  151.  Prerequisite: 
German  A  (admission)  or  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  those  presenting  German  B  for  entrance. 

Grammar  reviewed.  Oral  and  aural  drills  in  conversational 
forms  of  expresssion.  Translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  prose  paraphrased  from  a  given  German  text.  One 
hour. 

151B.  Readings  in  Classical  Literature  and  Historical  Prose. — 
Prerequisite,  German  B  (admission)  or  151  and  151A.  Selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  representa- 
tive historians.  Themes  and  discussions  in  German  on  authors 
and  works  studied.    Advanced  composition.    Two  hours. 

152.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — First  year.  Corresponds 

in  scope  to  150.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required  work 
in  language.  Credit  for  152  granted  only  when  153  has  been 
completed.    Two  hours. 

153.  A   Two- Year   Elementary   Course.    Second   year.  Corre- 

sponds in  scope  to  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those 
presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.    Two  hours. 
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154A.  The  Modern  German  Novel. — Prerequisite,  151.  Lectures 
on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Works  from  such  authors  as  Freytag. 
C.  P.  Meyer,  Keller,  and  Sudermann  will  be  read  at  home  ana 
reproduced  in  German  in  class.  Advanced  composition.  Two 
hours. 

154B.  The  Modern  German  Drama. — Prerequisite,  151.  Lec- 
tures on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    Plays  of  such  dramatists  as  Kleist,  Grill- 

Earzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  will  be  read  at 
ome  and  reproduced  in  German  in  class.    Advanced  composi- 
tion.   Open  to  evening  as  well  as  to  day  students.    Two  hours. 

155.  Lessing. — Prerequisite,  154  A  or  154  B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  times  of  Lessing.  Reading  in  class  of  such  texts 
as  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti  and  Laokoon.  Outside 
readings.    Reports  and  discussions  in  German.    Two  hours. 

156.  Schiller. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Representative  works  such  as 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Wallenstein  and  the  most  important 
poems  are  read.  Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions 
in  German.    Two  hours. 

157.  Goethe. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  works  of  Goethe.  Representative  works  such  as 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigeniey  selections  from 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  and  the  most  important  poems  are  read. 
Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Two 
hours. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Open  to  students 

who  are  taking  or  have  taken  course  157.  Lectures  in  German 
on  the  genesis  of  the  drama.  Interpretation  of  the  text  with 
reports  and  discussions  in  German.    Two  hours. 

159.  Scientific  German. — Translation  of  difficult  prose  in  science, 

history,  and  philosophy.  Outside  readings  in  German  period- 
icals.  Two  hours;  one  semester. 

160.  Theoretic  and  Applied  Phonetics.    Lectures  on  the  phonetic 

principles  underlying  German  pronunciation.  The  student  is 
led  to  apply  these  principles  in  learning  by  heart  a  number  of 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry.  Open  to  all  those  who  have  had 
one  year's  work  in  German.    One  hour. 

161.  Conversation  and  Rapid  Reading. — Open  to  all  students  who 

have  done  work  equivalent  to  or  exceeding  that  of  courses  150B 
or  153.  As  fluency  of  expression  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  a  wide 
range  of  readings  in  simple  texts  is  required.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  reading  will  be  done  at  sight.  Conversation  on  themes 
from  current  events.  Reproduction  in  German  of  pages  read. 
Dictation.    Two  hours. 

162.  German  Literature. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Lectures  in 

German  on  German  literature  from  its  beginnings  down  to 
modern  times.  Collateral  readings  and  reports  on  the  same  in 
German.  Open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Two 
hours. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  hour. 
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165A.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Based 
on  Kron's  German  Daily  Life  or  a  similar  text.  Reproduction 
in  German  of  selected  texts  from  modern  German  literature 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Discussion  of  current  topics. 
Candidates  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Two  hours. 

165B.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Second 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

165C.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Third 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only  after 
consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

166.  Middle  High  German. — Prerequisites,  154A  or  154B  and  one  of 
the  courses  155,  156,  157,  158  and  162.  Paul;  Mittelhoch- 
deutsche  Grammatik.  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.  Translation  of  the  Middle  High 
German  text  into  modern  German.  Open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.    Two  hours. 

GREEK. 

170.  Freshman  Course. — Lysdas,  Selected  Orations;    Greek  prose 

composition.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

171.  Freshman  Course. — Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  selections 

from  Odyssey.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

172.  Sophomore  Course. — Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  VII  and 

VIII;  Greek  prose  composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

173.  Sophomore    Course. — Euripides,    Alcettii    continued.  Plato, 

Protagoras.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

174.  Junior  Course. — Sophocles,  Antigone;    Thucvdides,  Books  II 

and  III;  Aristophanes,  Knights  or  Clouds.    Two  hours. 

175.  Senior  Course. — Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olyn- 

thiacs  (Sandys).    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

176.  Senior  Course. — ^Eschylus,  Prometheus;  history  of  Greek  drama. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

178.  Beginners'  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  prose  com- 

position.   Three  hours. 

179.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  Continued. — Prose  composition;  Homer. 

Iliad,  Books  I— III.  Course  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Three  hours. 

181.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — A  survey  of  Greek  literature, 
on  historical  basis,  from  Homer  to  Plutarch,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  origin  and  development  of  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  the  Greek  literary 
tradition  in  Latin  and  modern  European  literature.  Required 
reading  of  the  Greek  masterpieces  in  English  translations. 
Two  hours. 
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HISTORY. 

184A.  Greek  History.  This  is  designed  to  review  the  progress  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  stales  with  each 
other  and  wit  1 1  outside  powers.  Beginning  with  the  Cretan 
period,  the  course  goes  through  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

184B.  Roman  History. — This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  its  rise,  organization,  conquests,  and  decline,  and  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

185A.  Medieval  Europe,  376-1000  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  designed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principal  facts  of  this  formative 
period  of  European  History.  Readings,  reports,  and  class 
discussion.    First  semester;  three  hours. 

185B.  Mediaeval  Europe,  1000-1500  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  conflict  between  the  mediaeval  empire  and  the 
papacy,  and  of  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Readings,  reports, 
and  class  discussion.    Second  semester;  three  hours. 

186A.  Modern  Europe,  1500-1714. — A  continuation  of  185A  and  B, 
covering  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  more 
intensive  method  is  followed  than  in  the  Freshman  course. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussion.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

186B.  Modern  Europe,  1714-1914. — In  this  course  the  political 
social,  and  economic  movements  leading  on  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  are  reviewed.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussion.    Second  semester;   two  hours. 

187A.  First  Series.  European  History,  1273-1500. — The  Renais- 
sance.   First  semester;  two  hours. 

187A.  Second  Series.  European  History,  1500-1648. — The  Refor- 
mation and  the  wars  of  religion.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

187B.  First  Series.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of 
Napoleon,  1789-1815. — First  semester;  two  hours. 

187B.  Second  Series.  Modern  Europe  and  the  World  War, 
1848-1918.— Second  semester;  two  hours. 

188A.  England  Under  the  Tudors. — This  course  consists  of  an 
analytic  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  English 
history  between  1485  and  1547,  the  establishment  of  Tudor 
despotism,  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  the  development  of 
the  principle  of  balance  of  power.  Lectures,  readings  and 
discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

188B.  England  Under  the  Tudors,  1547-1603. — A  continuation  of 
188A.  The  growth  of  Protestantism  under  Edward  VI,  the 
reaction  under  Mary,  and  the  chief  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
Era  are  covered.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

189A.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1603-1660. — In  this  course  the 
struggle  between  crown  and  parliament,  with  foreign  relations, 
and  social,  economic,  and  religious  movements,  are  covered 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

189B.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1660-1714. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  189 A,  and  covers  the  Restoration,  the  Glorious 
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Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  of 
Anne.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

190A.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1500-1660. — 
The  European  background,  explorations,  early  colonization  and 
its  causes  are  considered.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

190B.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1660-1760. — 
Colonial  growth,  system  of  English  control,  the  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    Second  semester*  two  hours. 

191A.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1789. — The 
causes  and  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  critical  period,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

191B.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1815. — 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  growth  of  political  parties, 
foreign  relations,  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  War  of  1812. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1815-1860. — Tariff, 

Jacksonian  democracy,  slavery,  expansion,  sectionalism.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

193.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1877. — Civil 

War  and  reconstruction.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

194.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1919. — The 

tariff,  currency,  Spanish-American  War,  colonial  problems, 
recent  industrial  movements,  Mexican  difficulties,  and  com- 
plications leading  to  entrance  into  the  World  War.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

197.  United  States  History. — A  general  course  in  American  History, 

briefly  reviewing  the  colonial  period,  and  then  taking  up  the 
subject  from  1760  on  in  more  detail.  Headings,  discussion  and 
oral  quizzing.  Continuation  course  for  S.  A.  T.  C.  students 
1918-19.    Thirty-two  sessions,  one  hour  each.    One  credit. 

198.  War  Issues. — A  course  in  the  study  of  tin1  political  and  economic 

history  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  opening 
of  the  World  War,  1914.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  three  hours  a  week;  thereafter,  two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  is  given  for  the  work  of  either 
semester.    Two  credits  for  the  year. 


LATIN. 

214.  Cicero. — Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  prose  composition.    A  study 

of  Cicero  and  his  age.    Two  hours. 
215A.  Selections  from  Livy. — Prose  composition.    One  semester; 

two  hours. 

215B.  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Letters. — Prose  composition.  One 
semester*  two  hours. 

216.  Ovid.— Selections;  sight  reading.    One  hour. 

217.  Horace. — Selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes.    One  hour. 

Note. — Courses  214  or  215A  and  B  and  either  216  or  217 
form  the  work  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

218.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. — Two  hours. 

219A.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — A  discussion  of  the  chief  topics 
based  upon  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans ,  with  illustra- 
tions and  collateral  reading  of  secondary  sources.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 
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219B.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — An  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  Political  Institutions,  based  upon  Abbott.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

220A.  Tacitus. — Annals.  A  study  of  Roman  Society  in  the  period 
treated;  collateral  readings.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

220B.  Juvenal,  Satires;  or  Seneca,  Selected  Essays.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

221.  Plautus. — Captivi  and  Miles  Gloriosus.    History  of  early  Roman 

Drama.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

222.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius. — Selections.    One  sem- 

ester* two  hours. 

223.  First  Year  Latin. — Two  hours. 

224.  Second  Year  Latin. — Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico  and  de  Bello  Civili. 

Two  hours. 

225.  Third  Year  Latin. — Cicero  and  Virgil.   Two  hours. 

Note. — These  three  courses,  together  with  courses  214  or 
215A  and  B  and  either  216  or  217  will,  when  completed,  enable 
a  student  who  did  not  present  Latin  for  entrance  to  qualify 
in  Latin  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of  equations, 

determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions, 
inequalities,  variation,  probability.  Previous  to  the  above  work, 
if  necessary,  a  review  is  given  in  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation,  binomial  theorem  and  the 
progressions.   Two  hours. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  with  original  prob- 

lems and  exercises.   Three  hours;  one  semester. 

237A.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transforma- 
tions, trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  plane  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  inverse  functions,  constructions  of  logarithmic 
and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  the  hyper- 
bolic functions.   Three  hours;  one  semester. 

237B.  Spherical  m  Trigonometry. — Solution  of  right  and  oblique 
spherical  triangles  with  applications.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

237.  E.  D.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transformations, 

trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  inverse  functions,  construction  of 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and 
the  hyperbolic  functions.  Two  hours. 
237D.  Surveying. — Measuring  of  heights  and  distances,  chaining,  cal- 
culation of  areas,  dividing  m  of  land,  triangulation,  leveling, 
plotting,  topographical  drawing,  etc.  Actual  work  in  the  field 
when  the  weather  permits.  Prerequisite,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.    Two  hours. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  different  systems  of  co-ordinates  with 

the  transformation  of  equations  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
the  equations  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  section,  tangents, 
normals  and  polars,  to  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  common 
properties  of  the  various  loci.  A  brief  treatment  of  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  is  given.    Two  hours. 

239.  Calculus. — Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 

transcendental  functions,  with  applications  to  finding  tangents, 
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and  normals  to  curves  indeterminate  forms,  expressions  of 
functions  in  series,  maxima  and  minima,  singular  points,  curva- 
ture, envelopes,  etc. 

Integral  Calculus:  Integration  considered  as  the  inverse  of 
differentiation,  definite  integrals  considered  as  a  summation,  rec- 
tification of  curves,  areas  of  plane  curves  and  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion, volumes  of  solid  bodies.    Three  hours. 

239.  E.  D.    Calculus. — This  course,  somewhat  more  limited  in  its 

scope  than  239,  is  designed  for  evening  and  Saturday  classes 
only.    Two  hours. 

240.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — Equations  of  the 

line  and  plane  in  space  of  three  dimensions;  transformation  of 
co-ordinate,  discussion  of  surfaces,  forms  and  properties  of 
quadrics.  Many  problems  will  be  solved.  Prerequisite  238. 
Two  hours. 

242.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions,  Theory  of  Func- 

tions.— These  will  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  Definite  Integrals, 
Line,  Surface  and  Space  [ntegrals.    Two  period*, 

243.  Teachers  Introductory  Con:-!:  to  THE  BlQHBB  M athkmatics. 

— This  course  includes  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  as  are  found  most  essential  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  mat  hematics.  In  Algebra,  emphasis  is  also  laid 
on  the  reasons  for  fundamental  operations.  In  Solid  Geometry, 
only  such  portions  of  the  text  as  underlie  the  study  of  Solid 
Trigonometry  are  considered.  In  Trigonometry,  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  derivation  of  formula*  and  many  problems  are 
solved.  Methods  of  teaching  mathematical  subjects  are  also 
considered.  Two  hours;  one  semester. 
245.  Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  as  given  in  Young's  Manual 
of  Astronomy.  The  prerequisite  for  this  work  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Some 
acquaintance  with  Analytic  Geometry  is  also  desirable.  Two 
hours. 

MILITARY  ART. 

(Based  on  G.  O.  49,  W.  D.,  20  Sept.,  1916.) 

250.  Basic  Course. — For  physically  fit,  American,  male  students  over 

14.  Training  for  infantry  units,  Senior  division,  EL  O.  T.  C. — 
(a)  Practical — Physical  Drill  (Manual  of  Physical  Training, 
Koehler),  Infantry  Drill  to  include  School  of  Battalion;  Fire 
Direction  and  Control;  Target  Practice;  Combat  Firing; 
Care  of  Rifle  and  Equipment;  Ceremonies;  Bayonet  Combat; 
Entrenchments;  First  Aid;  Signaling. 

(6)  Theory — Theory  of  Target  Practice;  Military  Organiza- 
tion; Map  Reading;  Service  of  Security;  Personal  Hygiene; 
Military  Policy;  Service  of  Information;  Camp  Sanitation; 
Military  History.  Four  semesters,  three  hours  per  week; 
Credits:  Physical  Education,  1;  Academic,  1. 

251.  Senior  Course. — For  recommended  graduates  of  basic  course. 

Certain  recommended  graduates  of  this  course  may  be  tendered 
commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

(a)  Practical — Service  as  non-commissioned  and  commissioned 
officers;  Physical  Drill;  Military  Sketching;  Field  Exercises. 
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(6)  Theory:  Minor  Tactics:  Company  Administration;  Mili- 
tary History;  International  Law;  Accountability:  Manual  of 
Court  Martial;  Psychology  of  War;  General  Principles  of 
Military  Strategy.  Four  semesters,  five  hours  per  week; 
credits  for  each  year— physical  education,  1;  academic,  2. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of 

the  process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

307.  Aesthetics,  Elementary  Course. — A  study  of  the  idea  of 

beauty  especially  in  relation  to  the  philosophical  concepts  of 
feeling.  Two  hours;  one  semester. 
310.  Ethics,  Introductory  Course. — Prerequisite,  Pyschology  301 
or  its  equivalent.  A  study  of  ethical  concepts  based  on  Dewey 
and  Tuft's  Ethics.  Readings  in  the  sources  of  Greek,  English 
and  German  thought.  Reports  and  class  discussion  of  "cases." 
Papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

315.  The  History  of  Greek  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  study 

of  the  origin  and  development  of  philosophical  concepts,  in- 
cluding early  Greek  philosophy;  Socratic  Dialectic;  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  later  Greek  schools  and  Neo-Platonism.  Traces 
the  influence  of  Greek  logic  on  Christian  thought  in  Scholasticism. 
Readings  in  the  sources,  reports,  papers  on  assigned  topics. 
First  semester;  three  hours. 

316.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — This  course  begins  with 

Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Bruno  and  carries  the  student  through 
Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in 
sources,  reports  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.  Second  sem- 
ester; three  hours. 

317.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Current  tendencies  in  philosophical 

thought  are  examined  and  compared.  Such  thinkers  as  Berg- 
son,  Eucken,  F.  G.  S.  Schiller,  Russell,  Bradley,  Royce,  James, 
Dewey,  and  the  Neo-Realists  are  studied  and  their  genetic 
relations  to  earlier  and  classic  philosophy  discussed.  Two 
hours. 

318.  Philosophy  of  Government. — A  study  of  the  critical  theories  of 

social  organization.  Greek  and  Roman  concepts,  the  political 
precepts  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  the  mediaeval  system, 
idea  of  nationality,  the  theories  of  internationalism  are  analyzed 
and  compared.  Concrete  material  is  often  cited,  but  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  philosophy  of  government.  The  relation 
of  political  theory  to  philosophy  in  general  is  also  pointed  out. 
Two  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  required  work  in  Physical  Training  comes  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  consists  of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  gym- 
nasium. The  work  consists  of  light  gymnastic  and  drill  work,  march- 
ing, recreative  work  and  class  competitive  games.  The  women's 
work  also  includes  aesthetic  dancing  and  balance  movements  to  improve 
grace  and  co-ordination  of  movements. 
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A  physical  examination  is  accorded  each  student  by  the  director  of 
each  department,  and  prescription  exercises  given  for  correction  of  any 
deformities  that  may  exist.  Examination  of  heart  and  lungs  is  made 
by  the  Medical  Director. 

Elective  Courses. — Physical  Training  may  be  elected  in  their  junior 
and  senior  year,  and  advanced  work  taken. 

PHYSICS. 

331.  General  Physics. — Lecture  Course.    The  elements  of  Physics 

are  reviewed  and  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  mechanics  and 
heat,  sound  and  light,  and  magnetism.  Some  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  is  required.    Two  hours. 

332.  General  Physics. — Laboratory  Course.    The  subjects  studied 

in  the  lecture  course,  331,  are  presented  as  problems  for  lab- 
oratory solution.    Four  hours. 
436.  Applied  Electricity. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 
apparatus  and  establishments. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

350.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 

a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  economics  as  a  basis  for 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  so-called  practical  economic  problems. 
It  includes  a  study  of:  Elementary  concepts;  production  and 
consumption  of  wealth;  organization  and  management  of  the 
factors  in  production;  principles  governing  value  and  price; 
distribution  of  wealth;  principles  governing  rent,  wages,  in- 
terest and  profits;  function  of  statistics  in  economic  theory; 
economics  related  to  Social  Welfare.  Text-book  and  lectures. 
Two  hours;  first  semester. 

351.  Economic  Problems. — This  course  is  intended:   (1)  To  give  a 

general  survey  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  of  the 
day;  (2)  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  more  intensive  study  of 
some  one  particular  problem;  and  (3)  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  economics  to  the  solution 
of  current  economic  problems.  Among  the  problems  studied 
are  the  following:  International  trade,  tariff,  and  taxation;  labor 
problems;  railroad  and  trust  problems;  government  ownership; 
socialism  and  social  reform.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  second  semester. 

352.  Labor  Problems. — The  causes,  origin,  development,  and  justi- 

fication of  the  modern  social  unrest;  the  most  important  pro- 
posals of  industrial  reform,  such  as  special  education,  social 
insurance,  profit-sharing,  welfare  work,  co-operation,  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  trades  unions,  minimum  wages,  eight-hour 
days,  labor  legislation,  and  socialism.  Text-book  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  by  reports  from  individual  members  oi  the  class. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

353.  Railroad  Problems. — This  course  considers  the  social  and 

industrial  significance  of  modern  transportation,  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad  transportation,  the  chief  railway  problems  m 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  competition  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  ratemaking,  the  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  State  Commissions, 
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government,  ownership)  and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  rail- 
road problems.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours.  One 
semester. 

354.  Trust  and  Corporation  Problems. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  corporations;  the  successive 
forms  of  industrial  combinations;  social  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, as  shown  in  their  effect  upon  production,  prices, 
wages  and  profits;  dangers  of  monopoly  power;  efforts  at 
legal  and  other  methods  of  control,  anti-trust  legislation  by 
states,  federal  anti-trust  laws  and  dissolution  suits  brought 
up  to  date,  industrial  combinations  in  Europe.  Text-book  and 
lectures.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

202A.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — This  course 
deals  with  agriculture  industry  and  trade  since  1815;  population 
and  labor,  socialism  and  social  insurance  together  with  some 
of  the  economic  problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings  and  reports. 

202B.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  deals 
with  the  business  aspects  of  colonization,  colonial  industrial 
development  and  control,  early  formative  legislation  under  the 
constitution,  transportation,  tariff,  slavery,  and  conservation 
and  other  contemporary  problems.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings and  reports. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 

200A.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — The  Federal 
Government.  An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

200B.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.— -State  Govern- 
ment.  A  continuation  of  200A.   Second  semester;  two  hours. 

201A.  The  Government  of  European  Cities. — This  course  is 
designed  to  review  methods  and  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  chief  modern  nations  of  Europe,  for  comparison  with 
those  of  America.  Lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  First 
semester;  two  hours. 

201B.  The  Government  of  American  CiTiES.—This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  201A,  and  in  the  same  fashion  deals  with  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.   Second  semester;  two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 

of  psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  for  all  students 
whether  intending  to  specialize  in  psychology  or  seeking  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  treats  such  themes  as 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  perception, 
attention,  association,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  instinct, 
habit  formation,  emotion,  hypnotism,  personality  and  the  self. 
Text-book,  lectures,  class  experiments  and  demonstrations. 
Two  hours. 

302.  Experimental  Psychology. — The  work  in  this  course  is  given 

almost  wholly  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Students 
wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  places  as  clinical  psychologists  in  the 
public  schools  should  take  the  entire  course.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  301,  or  its  equivalent. 
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A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  aims  to  show  the  methods 
of  measuring  intelligence,  and  variations  in  the  learning  capacity 
of  individuals.  Tests  of  fatigue,  and  mental  and  motor  efficiency 
are  made  and  the  various  intelligence  scales  are  explained  and 
used  in  class.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — Tests  are  given  as  applied  to  particular  conditions,  such 
as  the  value  of  advertisements,  psychological  examinations  for 
vocational  guidance,  and  the  uses  of  tests  in  industrial  and 
military  service.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

303.  Mental  Pathology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  mental  deficiency. 

Students  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  as  clinical  psychologists 
should  take  this  course.  They  must  also  supplement  it  by  a 
course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  The  prerequisite  is  Psy- 
chology 301,  or  its  equivalent. 

A.  — The  methods  of  physical  and  mental  diagnosis  of  the 
feeble-minded,  criminals,  social  delinquents  and  dependents,  and 
of  the  insane  are  studied.  Students  will  be  trained  in  the 
work  of  psycho-pathology.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — Special  subjects  such  as  hypnotism,  dreams,  halluci- 
nations, the  nervous  disorders  of  speech,  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering, and  the  methods  of  treating  them  are  considered. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

304.  Social  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  the  psychology 

of  human  beings  in  society.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  a 
course  in  General  Psychology,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  social  work. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  treats  of  the  action  of  the 
mob  and  the  behavior  of  men  in  special  relations  to  one  another, 
the  mental  adaptations  of  individuals  to  their  cosmic  and 
psysiographic  surroundings.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study  of 
imitation  and  the  spread  of  culture,  the  characteristics  of  social 
leaders,  language  and  its  social  functions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
social  mind.  The  meaning  of  fairy  tales,  taboos,  social  conta- 
gions, ghosts,  and  superstitions  in  general  will  be  discussed. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

305.  Educational  PSYCHOLOGY. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show 

the  fundamental  psychological  process  in  learning  and  in  teach- 
ing. The  work  is  done  by  lectures,  class  demonstrations  and 
selected  readings.  The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  and 
other  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  General 
Psychology. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  studies  the  general  modi- 
fiability  of  the  human  organism,  the  natural  endowments  of 
men  in  instincts,  the  methods  of  habit  formations,  the  various 
modes  of  learning  and  individual  differences.  First  semester; 
two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  studies  the  theory  of 
educational  measurements  and  tests,  and  practical  application 
is  given  to  the  class.  The  limits  and  types  of  education  are 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  mental  levels  of  the  pupils.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

306.  Mental  Development  of  Children. — An  advanced  course  for 

teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  methods.    It  treats  the 
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methods  of  physical  and  mental  measurements,  and  the  general 

principles  oi  mental  growth  and  development  in  children  up  to 

the  period  of  adolescence.  The  main  themes  are  the  nature  of 
instinct  and  habit,  the  growth  of  language,  the  play  instinct, 
and  the  capacity  to  learn.  The  course  is  a  study  of  mental 
evolution  as  a  basis  of  teaching.  Two  hours. 
307.  Psychology  of  Religion. — In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  examine  the  psychological  foundations  of  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  and  to  explain  the  influence  it  exercises 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Such  subjects  as  conversion,  purification, 
sanctification,  beatific  visions,  fetiches,  taboos,  the  idea  of  God, 
ancestor  worship,  nature  worship,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  formal  papers.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

History  op  Religion. — Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
as  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  man.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  study  of  religion;  classifications  and  definitions  of 
religion;  on  the  chief  topics,  as  animism,  totemism  and  taboo, 
magic  and  divination,  etc.  First  semester;  two  hours. 
History  of  Religion. — Study  of  the  great  historical  religions, 
excluding  Judaism  and  Christianity,  based  on  G.  F.  Moore, 
History  of  Religions,  Volume  I.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern 

social  organization  and  progress.  Evolution  as  applied  to 
society  to  explain  social  laws  and  customs.  Origin  of  evil. 
Origin  of  races  and  their  traits.  Development  of  the  family. 
Religious  ideas,  how  they  arise  and  affect  society.  Text-books 
and  lectures.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

343.  Social   Problems. — Studies   of   defectives,   delinquents,  and 

dependents;  penology,  juvenile  delinquency;  housing,  town 
planning,  etc.  Causes,  present  conditions  and  remedies. 
Should  be  taken  after  342.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Elementary  I. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of 

grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in 
pronunciation,  and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied. 
Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in 
conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after  completing  course  371. 
Two  hours. 

371.  Elementary  II. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special 

emphasis  on  the  irregular  verbs.  Composition  based  on  Craw- 
ford's Spanish  Composition.  Reading  of  selections  from  such 
authors  as  Galdos,  Valdes,  Alarcon  and  Valera.  The  composi- 
tion and  reading  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  conversation.    Two  hours. 
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370B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  L — This  course 
includes  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  the  writing 
of  exercises,  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation  based  on  the 
lessons  studied.  Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for 
further  practice  in  conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after 
completing  Course  371B.    Two  hours. 

371B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  II. — A  further  study 
of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  irregular 
verbs.  Composition  based  on  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition. 
Reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Galdos,  Valdes, 
Alarcon  and  Valera.  The  composition  and  the  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

372.  Intermediate. — Continues  the  study  of  syntax,  and  includes 
more  advanced  types  of  literary  production  as  basis  for  reading 
and  conversation.   Two  hours. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — For  those  having  no  pre- 

liminary training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in 
pronunciation;  conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of 
easy  books  such  as:  De  Amicis'  Cuore;  Silvio  Pellico's  he  mie 
prigioni.    Two  hours. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thor- 

ough drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian  accidence,  verb  forms  and 
syntax.  Translation  into  Italian  of  composition  exercises. 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Reading  of  more 
difficult  prose:  Goldoni's  La  Locandiera;  Dante's  Inferno,  first 
canto;  Mazoni's  /  promessi  Sposi.    Two  hours. 


Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

PURPOSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students.  First,  it  prepares  for  teaching  in  high  schools, 
by  permitting  a  detailed  study  of  one  or  several  subjects  in 
college  classes,  by  a  special  study  of  high-school  methods  of 
teaching  and  by  engaging  in  practice  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.  Secondly,  the  course  gives  to  special 
normal  students  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  better  professional 
preparation  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  two-year  courses 
which  are  known  as  Junior  College  Courses.  Thirdly,  it 
meets  the  needs  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  teaching  who 
desire  by  higher  study  to  advance  their  professional  stand- 
ing or  to  obtain  a  wider  culture. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements  which  qualify 
students  to  enter  the  general  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  except  that  the  four  units  of  language 
may  be  selected  from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  this  degree  is  sixty-two 
units,  including  two  units  in  physical  education,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  demanded  of  students  who  give  only  part  of 
their  time  to  study.  These  sixty-two  units  are  divided  as 
follows: 


I.  Required  Work.  Units. 

Educational  Subjects   6 

History  of  Education   2 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   2 

English  Rhetoric   3 

English  Literature   3 

Foreign  Language   8 

Mathematics  or  Science   4 

History  or  Economics   2 

Philosophy   2 

Physical  Education   2 

Total   30 


2.   Professional  Studies.   20  Units. 

These  may  be  selected  either  from  the  subjects  included  in  the 
regular  Teachers  College  courses,  such  as  Kindergarten,  Elementary, 
Manual  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Physical  Education,  together  with 
College  Commercial  courses:  seepages  108-147;  or  in  the  department 
of  academic  study  which  the  student  intends  to  make  the  field  of  his 
professional  work. 

3.    Free  Electives.    12  Units. 

These  should  include  either  courses  related  to  the  professional  sub- 
jects or  those  of  general  cultural  interest,  and  must  always  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

Credit  in  special  subjects  brought  from  approved  technical  institutions 
will  be  applied  to  the  student's  account  toward  the  degree.  This  will 
enable  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and  who  are  seeking 
bachelor  degrees,  to  make  use  of  the  work  already  accomplished  under 
satisfactory  conditions. 

The  attention  of  teachers  of  Manual  Arts  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
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and  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  whereby  students  of  Temple  University 
taking  advanced  courses  in  Manual  Arts  shall  receive  proper  credit 
for  the  same  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work. 


Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commerce. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commerce  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  courses  beyond  the  Two- Year  College  Sec- 
retarial Course  as  provided  by  the  Department  of  Commercial 
Education,  see  pages  301-330.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  trained  assistants  in  business  offices,  banking 
institutions  and  industrial  plants,  this  course  offers  special 
opportunities  to  men  and  women  who  desire  to  enter  the 
business  world  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  its  difficult 
problems. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements  which 
qualify  students  to  enter  the  general  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  except  that  only  two  units 
of  foreign  language  and  one  unit  of  algebra  are  required. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  this  degree  is  sixty- 
two  units,  arranged  according  to  the  table  herewith  ap- 
pended. The  technical  subjects  are  described  on  pages 
303-330;  the  academic  subjects  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quired for  the  usual  Bachelor  degrees. 


Freshman  Year.              Houre.  Units. 

English  100,  Composition                                            2  2 

English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage                                                                2  2 

French                                                                    2  2 

German                                                                   2  2 

History                                                                     3  3 

Accounting                                                              3  2 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  United  States                   2  2 

Physical  Education                                                  2  1 

Total                                                                18  16 
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Sophomore  Year.  Hours.  Units. 

English,  117,  119,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  Composition,  102A  or  102C   2  1 

French   2  2 

German   2  2 

History   2  2 

Psychology   2  2 

Accounting,  Advanced   3  2 

Shorthand   5  1 

Typewriting   5  1 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Total   27  16 

Junior  Year. 

English   2  2 

Economics   2  2 

Business  Methods   2  1 

Commercial  Law   2  2 

Shorthand   5  1 

Typewriting   5  1 

Elective   6  6 

Total   24  15 

Senior  Year. 

Ethics.   2  2 

Commercial  Law   2  2 

Business  Methods  (Advertising)   2  1 

Shorthand   5  1 

Typewriting   5  1 

Elective   8  8 

Total   24  15 

Elective  Subjects. 

Political  Economy.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 

Labor  Problems.  Interstate  Commerce. 

Railroad  Problems.  Export  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

Trust  and  Corporation  Problems.     Money  and  Credit. 
Economic  Geography  of  Latin     Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 

America.  Commercial  Teaching. 

Other  electives  may  be  taken  in  German,  French,  Spanish  and 
History. 
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Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  young  men  employed  during  the  day 
along  technical  lines  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and 
development  of  the  special  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
or  who  desire  to  enter  higher  technical  work.  The  courses 
are  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  textbook,  supplemented  by 
work  in  the  draughting  room,  by  field  work  in  surveying 
(Saturday  afternoons)  and  by  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
various  plants  and  industries. 

The  engineering  courses,  given  principally  in  evening 
classes,  are  arranged  in  five  groups: 

(1)  Four  groups  of  courses  which  include  all  the  technical 
and  practical  engineering  subjects  required  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer. The  first  of  these,  Group  I,  is  chiefly  preparatory  to 
the  more  technical  groups  and  embraces  such  subjects  as 
mathematics,  chemistry  and  drawing.  The  remaining 
groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  are  more  technical  and  each  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  These  groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  cover  from  one 
to  two  years  each  according  to  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
preparation  of  the  student.  In  case  the  student  finds  it 
necessary  to  pursue  Group  I,  an  additional  year  is  required 
in  each  case. 

Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  though  separate  and  distinct  in 
themselves,  together  form  a  complete  and  thorough  course  in 
engineering  as  far  as  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the 
profession  is  concerned. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  subject  in  the  above  men- 
tioned groups  a  "Branch  Certificate/'  stating  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it,  is  granted  to  the 
student.  Upon  completing  any  one  of  the  above  groups, 
the  student  is  awarded  a  "  Group  Diploma/' 

DEGREE  OF  B.S.  IN  C.E. 

(2)  Besides  the  four  groups  already  mentioned,  a  fifth, 
Group  V,  is  also  offered.  This,  in  general,  requires  two  years 
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to  complete,  dependent]  of  course,  upon  the  student's 
previous  training.  Group  V  consists  partly  of  technical 
subjects,  but  this  is  chiefly  cultural  in  its  aim. 

These  five  groups  together  form  a  complete  course  in  civil 
engineering.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  Groups  I  to 
VI,  inclusive,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  or  before  or  after- 
wards, complete  at  least  the  twenty-seven  units  of  work 
from  Group  V;  the  unit  in  each  case  being  a  subject  pur- 
sued one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  complete  all  of 
the  above  five  groups,  unless  they  desire  the  engineering 
degree.  Each  group  covers  completely  a  department  of 
engineering  and  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  degree  of  C.E.  is  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of 
Temple  University  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
C.E.,  upon  the  following  conditions:  The  applicant  must  be 
a  graduate  of  at  least  three  years'  standing;  he  must  be 
engaged  in  engineering  work;  and  he  must  present  a  satis- 
factory thesis  upon  some  engineering  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GROUP  COURSES. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  present  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Physics,  and  if  Chemistry  is  not  offered  at 
entrance,  a  one-year's  course  in  the  same  must  be  taken. 
Certificates  of  high  schools  and  academies  of  recognized 
standing  are  accepted  in  place  of  entrance  examinations; 
but  only  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate.  When  applicants  are  deficient  in  any 
of  these  requirements,  the  subjects  may  be  taken  in 
the  day  or  evening  preparatory  classes  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. If  the  subject  be  taken  in  the  evening  preparatory 
classes,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  the  regular  College 
entrance  examination  in  order  to  secure  credit  for  the  course. 
Advanced  standing  is  granted  when  the  applicant  is  actually 
employed  in  drafting  or  practical  engineering  work,  or 
upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  who 
may  require  an  examination  in  any  subject. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  upon 
showing  their  ability  to  carry  the  work  of  the  special  course 
desired. 
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ROSTER. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Hours. 


GROUP  1.    (INTRODUCTORY  TO  ENGINEERING  GROUPS.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER.  Hours. 

(235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)  ...  1 
(74)  Engineering  Drawing. .  .  3 


(235)  College  Algebra  2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)   1 

(431A)  Strength  of  Materials.  .  2 


GROUP  II.  (SURVEYING.) 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Hours. 


(450)  fSurveying   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry..  .  2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry. ...  2 


SECOND  SEMESTER.  Hours. 

(451)  fSurveying   1 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry  . .  2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   1 

(415)  Railroads   2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry  ...  2 


GROUP  III.    (STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.) 


(first  year)  first  semester. 

Hours. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials.  .  .  2 

(405)  Construction  (1)   2 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics.  2 
(239)  Calculus   2 

(second  year)  first  semester. 

(420)  Roofs  and  Bridges   4 

(407)  Construction  (3)   2 

(408)  Construction   4 


(first  year)  second  semester. 

Hours. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials. .  .  2 

(406)  Construction  (2)  2 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(SECOND  year)  becond  semester. 

(421)  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder 

Bridge   4 

(422)  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss..  4 


GROUP  IV.  (HYDRAULICS.) 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Hours. 


(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(435)  Steam  Engines   3 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics.  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry. .  .  2 

GROUP  V.    (LEADING  TO  THE 

Hours. 

Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  An- 
alysis  2 

General  Chemistry   4 

Advanced  Physics  or  Advanced 

Chemistry   4 

Materials  of  Construction   2 

English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER.  Hours. 

(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(436)  Applied  Electricity   3 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry. .  2 

DEGREE  B.S.  IN  C.E.) 

Hours. 

History   2 

Economics   2 

French  or  German   4 

Business  Law   2 

Construction  Machinery   2 

Concrete  Construction   2 

Analytic  Mechanics   2 


♦Optional. 

t  Field  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  weather  permits.  Also  field  work,  two 
weeks  during  summer,  if  a  sufficient  number  register.  The  latter  field  work  is  elective, 
except  for  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  of  practical  work. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THOSE  SEEKING  THE 
ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

Before  registering  for  the  degree,  the  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  ordinary  group 
courses  (see  page  95),  present  certificates  from  a  recognized 
high  or  preparatory  school,  or  pass  examinations,  in  the 
subject  of  history,  English  and  one  foreign  language  (for 
details  of  these  requirements,  see  pages  49-56). 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  class 
numbering  less  than  ten  students. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  open  to  special  students  who  do  not  desire 
a  complete  engineering  course.    They  are  practical  courses 
which  will  prove  of  value  to  workers  in  technical  or  manu- 
facturing plants  as  well  as  to  Civil  Engineering  students. 
Surveying. — The  theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying;  Computation  of 
Areas,  Dividing  of  Lands,  Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 
Field  Work  with  Level  and  Transit;  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. 
One  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon. 
Strength  op  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 
Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete.    Two  hours. 
Highway  Engineering. — Highway  Economics;  location,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  profiles,  cross- 
sections,  grades,  crowns,  gutters  and  sidewalks;  properties  of 
Bituminous  and  Non-Bituminous  materials  are  studied.  Speci- 
fications for  both  roads  and  pavements  are  prepared.  Drawings 
are  also  made.    Two  hours  lecture  or  recitation  (first  semester). 
Three  hours  of  drawing  (second  semester).    Prerequisite. — Gen- 
eral Chemistry,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Surveying. 
Sanitary  Engineering. — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply, 
Water  Purification,  Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Stations;  Sewerage; 
Methods  of  handling  drainage,  sewage  and  refuse.    Two  hours 
first  semester).    Drawing  room  work  will  consist  of  the  design 
of  a  Sewerage  System,  from  maps  containing  the  required  data. 
Three   hours    (second   semester).    Prerequisite. — Elementary 
Strength  of  Materials,  Graphics  and  Plane  Surveying. 
General  Mathematics. — Temple  University  offers  all  the  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  the  highest  work  in  mechanical  or  civil 
engineering.    The  elementary  courses  in  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  will  be  found  described  in  the  courses  of  the 
Preparatory  Department.  The  following  courses  of  higher  grade 
will  be  given  in  1919-20: 

College,  Algebra,  two  hours. 
Trigonometry,  two  hours. 
Analytic  Geometry,  two  hours. 
Calculus,  two  hours. 
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Chemistry. — Evening  classes  in  Chemistry  include  a  beginners'  course, 
the  course  in  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  auvanced  classes 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Drawing. — Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Freehand. 

Mechanical.    Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Lettering,  Projec- 
ts      tions,  Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective.    Three  hours  a  week. 
Hi    Descriptive  Geometry.    Two  hours  a  week.    Problems  of  the  point 
HBI    une>  ana"  plane  marked  out  to  scale  on  the  drawing  board. 
Problems  involving  the  intersection  and  development  of  single- 
curved,  double-curved,  and  warped  surfaces. 
Architectural  Drawing. 
Freehand  Drawing.    Two  hours. 
Plotting  of  Field  Notes,  Topography,  etc. 
Estimating  and  Plan  Reading. — Planned  to  assist  Builders,  Con- 
tractors and  Mechanics  in  preparing  quick  and  accurate  esti- 
mates; and  to  give  a  brief  practical  course  in  Mensuration. 
Four  hours. 

Steam  Engines. — A  short  course  in  the  Theory  and  Design  of  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers. 

Business  and  Commercial  Law. — The  subjects  of  Contracts,  Negoti- 
able Instruments,  Partnership,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  Two  hours. 

Synopsis  of  Engineering  Courses. 

MATHEMATICS. 
235.  Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

237C.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Logarithms.  Solution 
of  Triangles,  Computation  of  Areas,  Goniometry. 

238.  Analytical  GEOMETRY. — Loci  and  Their  Equations;  Straight 
Line  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  treated  algebraically 
and  graphically. 

239A.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  thorough  course, 

dealing  with  problems  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 
DRAWING. 

70.  Drawing. — First  Year.    Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Letter- 

ing.   Projections,  Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective. 
70A.  ^Drawing.    Advanced  course. 

71.  Engineering  Drawing. — Fired  Tear.    Drawing  of  outline  Roof 

and  Bridge  Trusses,  Details,  Masonry,  Arches,  Contour  Maps, 
Topography,  Tinting,  etc. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

73.  Map   Drawing   and   Plotting   op   Field   Notes. — Freehand 

Sketches,  Tinting,  Topography. 

TECHNICAL  ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS. 

405.  Construction  (1). — Properties  and  tests  of  building  stones;  the 
manufacture,  tests  and  properties  of  brick,  lime  and  cement; 
mixing  and  use  of  mortar;  stone  cutting;  design  of  various  types 
of  masonry  walls;  the  use  of  brick  in  masonry;  design  of  foot- 
ings,  pile  foundations,  coffer-dams,  pneumatic  caissons,  dams, 


♦Optional. 
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retaining  walls,  abutments,  piers  and  cutouts,  masonry  arches. 
Road  economics,  location.  Earth,  broken  stone  and  other 
roads.  Pavement  economics.  Street  design  and  drainage; 
curbs,  gutters,  foundations;  asphalt,  brick,  cobble  stone,  stone 
block  and  wood  pavements;  a  comparison  of  pavements  and  the 
design  of  sidewalks. 

406.  Construction  (2). — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply,  Reser- 

voirs and  Pumping;  Sewerage  Systems. 

407.  Construction  (3). — Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 

ments; Canals  and  Tunnels. 

408.  Construction  (4). — Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 

ments; Canals  and  Tunnels. 

409.  Construction  Machinery. — Locomotives,  Cranes,  Pile-drivers. 

Concrete-mixers  and  Conveyors. 

410.  Reinforced  Concrete. — Fundamental  principles  of  reinforced 

concrete  construction;  design  of  retaining  walls  and  buildings, 
floors,  roofs,  columns,  foundations,  walls,  partitions,  etc.  Exam- 
ples of  each  are  given  the  student  for  discussion  and  design,  and 
estimates  are  made  from  given  data. 

412.  Graphic  Statics. — Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Roof  Trusses;  Discus- 

sion of  Beams  and  Girders,  with  an  introductory  course  in 
Mechanics. 

413.  Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 

Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  the  solving  of  practical  prob- 
lems. 

413A.  Strength  of  Materials. — Elementary  course  which  requires 
only  a  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mechanics  as  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  in  Physics.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid 
the  student  in  making  himself  useful  in  the  drafting  room. 
Moreover,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  given  in  Group 
HI. 

414.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics  and  Theoretical  Hydraulics;  Study 

of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes,  Channels,  etc. 

415.  Railroads. — The  details  of  railroad  track  and  related  structures. 

Construction  and  maintenance. 

416.  Railroad  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the 

figuring  of  railroad  curves,  the  computation  of  earthwork,  etc. 

417.  Railroad  Surveying  Practice. — The  staking  out  of  railroad 

curves  and  of  earthwork. 

420.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — The  treatment  of  Trusses  under  Dead, 

Live  and  Wind  Loads. 

421.  Design  and  Detail  Drawing  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

422.  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. 

425.  History  of  Architecture. — Lectures  on  the  Development  of 
Architecture;  Sketches  of  Columns,  Archways,  etc. 

430.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Modern  Methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Buildings;  Details  of  Plans. 

435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 

Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 
50.  Chemistry. — General  Course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

140.  Geology. — General  Geology. 
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SURVEYING. 

450.  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  surveying  instruments  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  various 
classes  of  plane  surveying  work. 

450.  Surveying. — Theory  and  Computation  of  Areas,  Dividing  Land, 

Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 

451.  Surveying  Practice. — The  actual  use  and  adjustment  of  survey- 

ing instruments.    The  plotting  of  survey  notes. 

451.  Surveying. — Field  work  with  Level  and  Transit,  Plotting  Field 

Notes. 

452.  Field  work  with  instruments.    This  course  will  not  be  given 

unless  a  sufficient  number  register  for  it.    (Fee,  S25.) 

ROSTER  OF  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING.* 
Group  I.  (Introductory.) 

Algebra  (College)  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Trigonometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Mechanical  Drawing  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Strength  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Group  II.  (Surveying.) 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Hour  to  be  determined 

Railroad  Curves  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Surveying  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Analytic  Geometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Hour  to  be  determined 

Railroad  Curves  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Railroads  Hours  to  be  determined 

Surveying  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Analytic  Geometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Group  III.    (Structural  Engineering.) 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Strength  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Construction  (1)  Hour  to  be  determined 

Graphics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Calculus  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Strength  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Construction  (2)  Hour  to  be  determined 

Graphics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Calculus  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

*  Roster  subject  to  change. 
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SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Roofs  and  Bridges  Hour  to  be  determined 

Construction  (4)  Hour  to  be  determined 

Construction  (3)  Hour  to  be  determined 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Design  of  a  Plate  Girder  Hour  to  be  determined 

Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss  Hour  to  be  determined 

Group  IV.  (Hydraulics.) 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Steam  Engines  Hour  to  be  dteermined 

Hydraulics  Hour  to  be  determined 

Graphics  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Calculus  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Applied  Electricity  Hour  to  be  determined 

Hydraulics  Hour  to  be  determined 

Graphics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Calculus  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Brief  Course  in  Structures. 

This  one-year  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  desire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
treatment,  though  elementary,  is  thorough.  The  pre- 
requisites are:  Algebra  through  Quadratics,  Plane  Goemetry, 
Trigonometry  through  the  solution  of  the  plane  oblique 
triangle.  Those  who  lack  the  time  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete treatment  of  structures  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  will  find  this  course  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  needs.  This  will  not,  however,  count 
as  credit  towards  a  degree. 

ROSTER.   BRIEF  COURSE  IN  STRUCTURES. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

420A.  Theory  of  Structures  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30 

413A.  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

420A.  Theory  of  Structures  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30 

421A.  Theory  and  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder. .  .  .Hour  to  be  determined 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ABOVE  COURSES. 

413A.  Elementary  Strength  of  Materials.    See  page  99.    Two  hours, 
one  semester. 
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420A.  Theory  of  Structures;  Loads  on  Structures,  Graphic  Statics, 
Analytic  Analysis  of  Beams,  Bents  and  Trusses;  Stresses  in 
Arches,  Combined  and  Eccentric  Stresses,  Deflection;  Design  of 
a  Building.  Four  hours,  first  semester;  two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. 

421  A.  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder:  Theory  and  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder, 
working  drawings,  etc.    Four  hours,  one  semester. 

Machine  Design  and  Construction. 

A  three-years'  course  in  Machine  Design  and  Construction 
is  offered,  the  first  two  years  being  devoted  to  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing.  The  third 
year  is  devoted  to  design,  from  original  data,  of  the  elements 
of  a  modern  steam  engine.  Both  empirical  and  rational 
formulas  are  used.  Detail  drawings  are  made  and  the  various 
parts  assembled  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other.  This 
course  includes,  also,  a  series  of  informal  lectures  supple- 
menting the  design  work  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
course  so  as  to  include  many  other  practical  problems.  A 
diploma  for  Machine  Design  is  granted  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  work.  Students,  so  desiring,  may  take 
only  the  first  two  years,  in  which  case  they  would  receive  a 
diploma  for  Mechanical  Drawing.  Students  are,  however, 
strongly  advised  to  take  the  full  tlirrr-vrars'  course. 

ROSTER.    MACHINE  DESIGN. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Algebra  I  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Geometry  Tuesday  and  Friday.  8.30  to  9.30 

Mechanical  Drawing  I  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra  II  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Solid  Geometry  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.00 

Mechanical  Drawing  II  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00 

*237.    Trigonometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Machine  Design  Hour  to  be  determined 


Explanatory  and  Informal  Lectures  on  Machine  Design, 

Hour  to  be  determined 

413A.  Elementary  Strength  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ABOVE  COURSES. 

For  first  two  years  see  corresponding  work  in  Evening  Preparatory 
Department. 

413A.  Elementary  Strength  of  Materials.    See  page  99.    Two  hours. 

Design  of  a  machine;  special  stress  laid  on  the  design  of  the  elementg 
of  a  modern  steam  engine,  supplemented  with  two  one-hour  lectures 
during  second  semester.    Eight  hours. 

♦See  page  81. 
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Courses  in  Chemistry. 


Three  courses  in  Chemistry  are  offered  to  students  at 
Temple  University.  These  are  the  (1)  Full  College  Course 
leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  (2)  Two-year  course 
in  Chemistry,  and  (3)  the  Technical  Course  in  Chemistry. 
The  course  leading  to  a  degree  is  designed  to  give  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  science  and  its  allied  subjects,  and  as 
much  time  as  possible  is  devoted  to  studies  of  a  cultural 
nature.  The  Technical  course  in  Chemistry  is  much  briefer 
and  more  restricted  in  its  scope.  In  this  course  the  student 
is  required  to  complete  only  such  subjects  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  working  knowledge  of  the  science.  The 
instruction  is  practical,  and  upon  graduation  the  student  is 
well  fitted  to  apply  himself  to  technical  work  of  any  kind. 
A  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  this 
course.    Special  courses  can  be  arranged  for. 

Most  of  the  courses  described  later  can  be  taken  either  in 
day  or  evening  classes. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  to  with- 
draw any  course  for  which  less  than  ten  students  register. 


The  entrance  requirement  to  the  B.S.  and  two-year 
courses  in  Chemistry  is  the  passing  of  examinations  or  the 
presenting  of  certificates  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  four- 
year  high  school  course.  For  details  of  entrance  require- 
ments, see  pages  49-56. 

For  entrance  to  the  technical  course  one  year  of  algebra  is 
required.  If  Physics  has  not  been  studied  previously  it 
must  be  taken  during  the  first  year. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  B.S.  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


Name. 


Credits. 


General  Chemistry,  50  

Qualitative  Analysis,  50A  and  51 

Quantitative  Analysis,  52  

Organic  Chemistry,  53  

Organic  Synthesis,  54  

Food  Analysis,  55  

Physical  Chemistry,  58  

Mineralogy,  141  

Metallurgy,  143  


3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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Nam©  Credits. 

Sanitary  Chemistry  (Hygiene),  63   2 

Biology,  25B   3 

Bacteriology,  33   1 

Physics,  331  and  332   4 

Geology,  140   2 

English,  95,  100,  109,  117,  119   6 

French  or  German   4 

Mathematics   6 

Psychology   2 

History  and  Political  Economy   4 

Physical  Training   1 

Total   62 

THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Freshman  Year.  Hours.  Units. 

English  100,  Composition   2  2 

English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage   2  2 

French  or  German   2  2 

Mathematics   3  3 

Chemistry  50  and  50A   6  4 

Biology  25B   4  3 

Physiology  30  (Elective)   2  2 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Total   23  19 

Sophomore  Year.  Hours.  Units. 

Qualitative  Analysis  51   7  3 

Organic  Chemistry  53A   4  2 

Quantitative  Analysis  52   10  4 

Physics  331-332   6  4 

Psychology  301   2  2 

Foreign  Language   2  2 

Bacteriology  33  (Elective)   1  1 

Total   32  18 

THE  TECHNICAL  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Couree  No. 

College  Physics   331-332 

General  Chemistry   50  ED. 

Qualitative  Analysis.   51  ED. 

Quantitative  Analysis   52  ED. 

Organic  Chemistry   53 


Summer  Session — 1918. 


COLLEGE  COURSES. 

BIOLOGY. 

26S.  Zoology. — The  structure  and  function  of  animals.  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  one  and  many-celled  animals.  It 
aims  to  show  relationships  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  microscopic  and  macroscopic  work. 
One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  units. 

27S.  Botany. — The  structure  and  function  of  plants.  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  embryonic 
and  nature  tissues  of  root,  stem  and  leaf  of  the  higher  plants, 
as  well  as  the  consideration  of  insectivorous  and  sensitive  plants. 
One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour  daily.  One  and 
one-half  units. 

25A.  Biology. — Medical  Preparatory.  Two  hours  lecture,  five  hours 
laboratory  daily. 

CHEMISTRY. 

50S.  General  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  to  make  the  stu- 
dent acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  daily.  Three 
units. 

51S.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  covers  the  qualitative 
determination  of  the  metals  and  acids  in  simple  salts,  complex 
salts  and  minerals.  One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  daily.    Four  units. 

52S.  Quantitative  Analysis. — One  hour  lecture  and  eight  hours 
laboratory  work.  Course  52  covers  the  general  principles 
of  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  metals  and  acids,  by 
both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  One  hour  lecture 
and  six  hours  laboratory  work  daily.    Four  units. 

50A.  General  Chemistry. — Medical  Preparatory.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture, five  hours  laboratory  daily. 

ENGLISH. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
114B-115.    Nineteenth  Century  Poetry. — Two  hours  daily.  Two 
units. 

FRENCH. 

127.  First  Year. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

128S.  Conversation  and  Sight  Reading. — This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  have  completed  the  elementary  courses  in 
French,  who  possess  a  fair  vocabulary  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  French  grammar.  Conversation  based  on 
book  entitled  "En  France."  Special  attention  paid  to  idiomatic 
expressions  and  pronunciation.    Onehour  daily.    One  unit. 
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GERMAN. 

152.  Elementary  Course. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

161A.  Conversation  on  Themes  from  Every  Day  German  Life 

and  Current  Events. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
161B.  Rapid  Reading. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

Courses  161A  and  161B  belong  organically  together,  and 

students  should  take  them  together  to  gain  the  best  results. 

They  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  two  years  or  more 

of  German. 

163.  Advanced  Composition. — Prerequisite  151  or  154  in  General 
Catalogue.    One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

HISTORY. 

191B.  American  History,  1789  to  1815. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
186A.  The  Renaissance. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
202B.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    One  hour  daily. 
One  unit. 

LATIN. 

215B.  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Letters;   Prose  Composition. — One 

hour  daily.    One  unit. 
21G.  OviD. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
217.  Horace. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  College  Algebra. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

236S.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII  with  original 
problems  and  exercises.    One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

237S.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transformations,  solu- 
tion of  Plane  and  Spherical  Triangles,  both  Right  and  Oblique. 
(  mo  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

PHYSICS. 

331.  General  Physics. — Two  hours  lecture  daily.    Two  units. 

332.  Laboratory  Course  corresponding  to  331.    Four  hours  daily. 

Two  units. 

331  and  332.  College  Physics;  Medical  Preparatory. — Two  hours 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  daily. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  ■ 

350.  Principles  of  Economics. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

351.  Economic  Problems. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301S.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology,  including  a  study  of  sensation  and  the  sensory 
system,  perception  of  time  and  space,  the  apperceptive  tendency 
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and  the  process  of  association,  consciousness  and  the  self. 
Text-book,  recitations,  reports  and  simple  experiments.  One 
hour  daily.  One  unit. 
302S.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. — A  course  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  behavior,  including  a  consideration  of 
individual  differences,  heredity  and  environment,  the  nervous 
mechanism  by  which  the  individual  adapts  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment, unlearned  behavior,  habit  formation,  interest  and  atten- 
tion, memory,  fatigue,  thinking,  tests  and  scales  and  other 
topics  related  to  the  educative  process.  One  hour  daily.  One 
unit. 

SPANISH. 

370.  Elementary  Course. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 
373S.  Conversation. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 


Teachers  College. 


The  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  grew  out  of  a 
demand  made  upon  the  University  for  special  instruction  in 
the  training  of  teachers  along  specific  lines. 

Within  the  last  few  years  teachers  have  begun  to  realize 
that  the  usual  normal  education  is  not  sufficient  to  fit  them 
for  the  higher  places  in  educational  work,  and  are  asking  for 
courses  which  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  response  to 
this  demand  Temple  University  has  arranged  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  As  now 
organized  there  are  two  groups  of  courses — those  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  and  those  leading  to  the  Junior  College 
diplomas.    Diplomas  are  given  in  the  following  courses: 

Two-year  courses  for  the  training  of  Elementary  School 
Teachers,  High  School  Teachers,  Teachers  of  Kindergartens, 
the  Household  Arts,  the  Practical  Arts,  Physical  Education, 
Business,  Music.  The  four-years'  courses  consisting  of 
any  one  of  the  two-year  courses  and  two  additional  years  as 
outlined  below,  leads  to  the  bachelor  s  degree  and  prepares 
teachers  for  the  upper  grades  in  the  elementary  schools,  for 
vocational,  continuation,  high  schools  and  colleges. 

ADMISSION  R  EQ  [JIB  EMENTS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  must 
present  a  diploma  from  an  approved  four-year  high  or  pre- 
paratory school  COHrse  Or  pass  examinations  equivalent  to 
those  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

PURPOSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  students.  First,  it  prepares  for  teaching  in  high  schools, 
by  permitting  a  detailed  study  of  one  or  several  subjects  in 
college  classes,  by  a  special  study  of  high  school  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  offering  practice  teaching  in  the  University 
High  School.    Secondly,  the  course  gives  to  special  normal 
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students  an  opportunity  to  SeCUTG  a  better  professional 
preparation  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  two-year  courses 
which  are  known  as  Junior  College  Courses,  Thirdly,  it 
meets  the  needs  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  teaching  who 
desire  by  higher  study  to  advance  their  professional  standing 
or  to  obtain  a  wider  culture. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree  must  present  credentials  showing  that  they  have 
completed:  (1)  two  years  of  college  work  (30  year  hours); 
or  (2)  two  years'  work  as  enumerated  below  in  an  approved 
normal  school  (with  four-year  high  school  course  preceding) ; 
or  (3)  a  two-year  special  normal  course  in  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity (with  a  four-year  high  school  course  preceding). 
Special  students,  graduates  of  high  schools,  may,  upon  per- 
mission from  the  Dean  and  instructor,  be  admitted  to  any 
course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  four-year  high  school  course,  including  English,  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  History  and  a  foreign  language.  For  details  see  pages 
49  to  56,  entrance  requirements  to  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Two  years'  work  in  college  including  English,  a  foreign  language, 
History,  Psychology,  Mathematics  or  Science. 

3.  Thirty  units  of  work  in  the  Teachers  College,  or  approved  normal 
school,  offering  an  equivalent  amount  of  work,  including  a  sequence 
of  at  least  ten  units  in  some  one  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects 
and  including  a  course  or  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
chosen  and  practice  teaching  in  the  same. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES.* 
ART. 

3.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

4.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  North  of  the  Alps. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Painting. 

BIOLOGY. 

25A.  General  Biology. 

30.  Human  Physiology. 

31.  Human  Anatomy. 

32.  Histology. 

33.  Bacteriology. 


*  For  fuller  description  of  these  and  other  courses  allowed  towards  the  bachelor's 
degree,  see  pages  66-90  
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CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  laboratory  periods.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for 
breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount  broken.  In  all  cases  the 
student  must  furnish  his  own  platinum  ware  and  pay  for  apparatus 
broken  or  rendered  unserviceable.  Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chem- 
istry can  be  arranged  for,  the  laboratory  fee  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  work  required. 

50.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

51.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

52.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. 

54.  Organic  Synthesis. — Preparation  and  identification  of  important 

compounds  of  carbon. 

55.  Food  Chemistry. — Analysis  of  common  foodstuffs. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Excursions  are  made  by  this  class  to 

chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
58.  Physical  Chemistry. 

DRAWING. 

70.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

70A.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Second  Year. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

73.  Map  Drawing  and  Plotting  op  Field  Notes. 

EDUCATION. 
L    History  op  Education. 

260.  A  First  Course  in  the  History  op  Education. 

261.  History  of  Current  EDUCATIONAL  Problems. 
262B.  History  op  Foreign  School  Systems. 

263.  History  op  Education  in  America. 

EL    Theory  op  Education. 

265B.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

266.  Principles  of  Education. 

267.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education. 

III.  Administration. 
275A.  City  School  Systems. 

Education  267B.  Public  School  Administration. 

IV.  Secondary  Education. 

280.  The  American  High  School. 
281A.  Secondary  Schools. 

V.  Elementary  Education. 

Education  285.    Elementary  Pedagogy. — In  this  course  some  of  the 
more  immediately  useful  topics  in  the  principles  and  practice 
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of  teaching,  school  organisation,  and  functions  of  Bohoob  as 
social  institutions  are  taught.  Problems  arising  from  the  stu- 
dents1 experience  in  teaching  and  observation  of  class-mom  work 
are  used  as  a  guide  In  the  selection  of  topics  studied.  Such 
organization  of  the  topics  considered  as  18  found  helpful  to  the 
students  is  made  throughout  the  course.  Text-book  lessons 
and  class  recitations. 
Education  286.  General  Methods  of  Teaching. — A  survey  of  the 
most  successful  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Both  the  methods  that  characterize  the  usual  practice  in  good 
public  schools  and  the  newer  methods  that  have  not  yet  been 
generally  accepted  are  included,  but  the  former  are  emphasized. 
The  relation  of  aims  and  curricula  to  method.  The  laws  of 
educational  psychology  as  the  basis  of  methods.  Text-book 
recitations  and  assigned  readings. 

ENGLISH. 

95.  History  op  English  Language. — (Required  of  Sophomores  in 

the  Teachers  College.) 
100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — (Required  of  Freshmen  in  the 

Teachers  College.) 
101B.  The  Short  Story. — Exercises  in  technique  and  criticism.  The 

students  are  encouraged  to  work  individually  rather  than  as 

a  class. 
105.  Public  Speaking. 
107.  History  op  American  Literature. 
108B.  American  Poetry,  1835-1875. 
108 A.  Transcendentalism  in  American  Literature. 
109.  History  of  English  Literature. — (Required  of  Sophomores  in 

the  Teachers  College.) 
110A.  The  Tudor  Drama. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. 

116.  Contemporary  Poets. 

117.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. 
119.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. 

121.  Comparative  Literature. 

FRENCH. 

125.  A  Beginners'  Course  in  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar, 

Reading  of  Easy  Texts  and  Conversation. 
125B.  Beginners'  Course. — Advanced. 

126.  Readings  from  Modern  Prose. 
126A.  Composition. 

126B.  Readings  from  Current  Literature. 
132.  A  Course  in  Reading  and  Conversation. 

134.  Lectures  in    French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seven- 

teenth Century. 

135.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  Modern  Times. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

138.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

139.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America. 
139 A.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
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GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — Lectures,  Recitations  and  Field  Work. 

141.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — Crystallog- 

raphy and  Mineralogy. 
143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course. 

GERMAN. 

150.  Course  for  Beginners. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 

training  in  German. 
150B.  Course  for  Beginners. — Second  year. 

151.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry. 
154A.  The  Modern  German  Novel. 

154B.  The  Modern  German  Drama. 

157.  Goethe. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. 

161.  Conversation  and  Rapid  Reading. — Open  to  those  who  have 

had  German  two  years  or  more.    Two  hours. 
163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 
165A.  Advanced  Conversation. 

GREEK. 

170.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations. 

171.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  Selections  from  Odyssey. 

178.  Beginners'  Greek;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  Prose  Com- 

position. 

179.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  continued;   Prose  Composition;  Homer, 

Iliad,  Books  I- 1 1 1. 
181.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature. — Open  to  students 
who  have  not  studied  Greek. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

185  A  and  B.  Medieval  Europe,  376  to  1500  A.  D. 
186A.  and  B.  Modern  Europe,  1500  to  1914, 
189A.  and  B.  English  History. — England  under  the  Stuarts — 1603. 
189A.  and  B.  English  History. — England  under  the  Stuarts — 1603- 
1714. 

190A.  and  B.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America — 1500- 
1760. 

197.  History  of  the  United  States. 

198.  War  Issues. 

LATIN. 

214.  Cicero. — Selected  Letters  (Abbott),  prose  composition.    A  study 

of  Cicero  and  his  age. 
215A.  Selections  from  Livy. — Prose  composition. 
215B.  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Letters. — Prose  composition. 

216.  Ovid,  Selections;  sight  reading. 

217.  Horace,  Selections  from  Odes  and  Ep  des. 

218.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 
223.  First  Year  Latin. 

225.  Cicero  and  Vergil. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

235.  College  Algebra. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. 
237A.  Trigonometry. — Plane. 
237B.  Trigonometry  Spherical. 
237D.  Surveying. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. 

239.  Calculus. 

243.  Teachers'  Introductory  Course  to  Higher  Mathematics. — 
Two  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

310.  Ethics.  Introductory  Course. — Prerequisite,  Psychology,  301 
or  its  equivalent.  A  study  of  ethical  concepts  based  on  Dewey 
and  Tuft's  Ethics.  Readings  in  the  sources  of  Greek,  English 
and  German  thought.  Reports  and  class  discussion  of  "  cases." 
Papers  on  assigned  topics. 

316.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — This  course  begins  with 
Bruno  and  carries  the  student  through  Rationalism,  Empiri- 
cism, and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in  the  sources,  reports 
and  papers  on  assigned  topics. 

PHYSICS. 

331.  General  Physics. — Lecture  course. 

332.  General  Physics. — Laboratory  course. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

350.  Principles  op  Economics. 

351.  Economic  Problems. 

352.  Labor  Problems. 

353.  Railroad  Problems. 

354.  Trust  and  Corporation  Problems. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

202A.  Economic  Development  op  Modern  Europe. 
202B.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301.  General  Psychology. 

302.  Experimental  Psychology. 

303.  Mental  Pathology. 

304.  Social  Psychology. 

305.  Educational  Psychology. 

306.  Mental  Development  in  Children. 

307.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

335 A.  and  B.  History  of  Religion. — Introduction  to  the  study  of 
religion  as  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  man. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

343.  Social  Problems. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Beginners'  Course  in  Spanish. 

371.  Second  Year  Spanish. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Students,  to  enter  the  course,  must  be  graduates  of 
accredited  four-year  high  schools  or  of  preparatory  schools 
of  recognized  standing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Freshman  Year. 

English. — Course  100,  BS  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  ifl  to  jive  the  student  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end  a  series 
of  fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  is  studied  by  means  of 
inductive  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with 
these,  general  problems  and  principles  are  considered;  the 
fundamental  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  the  phe- 
nomena of  cell  division,  a  brief  history  of  Biology,  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  etc.    Two  hours  lectures,  two  hours  laboratory. 

Introductory  Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  87. 
Two  hours. 

Pedagogy. — Course  266  as  outlined  on  page  72. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature  in  pencil 
and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective  and  accenting  in 
full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  Children  and 
animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  Color:  flat  washes  in  light 
and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and  white  and  color. 
Decorative  use  of  plant  form.  Design.  The  more  important 
units  of  Historical  Ornament.    Two  hours. 

Geography  (138). — Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 
United  States.    Two  hours. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  vear  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gar- 
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merits;  the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  01  simple  undergarments.    One  hour. 
Manual  Work.  —Theory  and  Practice  suitable  to  the  first  four  or  pri- 
mary grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula 
and  in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  sup- 
plies, initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  using  paper,  yarn,  cord,  twine,  clay,  raffia, 
and  reed.    Two  hours. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales — written 
and  sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals. 
Transposition  of  keys  and  time  exercises  written  and  sung,  con- 
cluding with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.    One  hour. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects;  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in 
all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used 
with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  hour. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — In  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  grades,  two  thoughts  are  kept  carefully  in 
mind;  First,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  previous 
training  has  been  able  to  give.  Second,  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject  to  a  class  with  practice  work  in  preparing  and  pre- 
senting the  lesson  from  time  to  time.  The  practice  work  is  done 
in  the  Model  Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers. 
Five  hours. 

Arithmetic. — A  review  of  the  work  in  general  arithmetic  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  science  and  history  of  numbers.  Methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic  are  carefully  considered. 

Reading. — The  leading  methods  in  use  for  teaching  reading  are 
presented  to  the  students  and  fully  discussed.  A  selection 
and  use  of  one  of  these  is  made.  The  work  is  developed  as 
with  first  year  pupils.  A  study  of  the  leading  text-books  is 
made  and  the  most  suitable  selected.  Lists  of  memory  work 
are  arranged  for  the  grades. 

Phonics. — The  use  of  the  study  of  phonics  to  Junior  College 
students  is  twofold;  first,  that  they  may  themselves  know  the 
correct  sounds  of  their  own  language  and  so  better  their  own 
speech;  and  second,  that  they  may  have  the  knowledge  con- 
cerning sounds,  and  the  marks  representing  them,  which 
enables  them  to  use  the  various  modern  methods  of  teaching 
reading. 

Spelling  - -The  relative  value  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
Spelling  are  considered  and  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
the  lessons  are  taught. 

Penmanship. — The  students  are  taught  how  to  teach  the  approved 
muscular  arm-movement  writing.  Especial  attention  is  laid 
upon  hygienic  position,  penholding,  muscular  control,  and  the 
correct  formation  of  letters. 

History. — The  place  of  history  in  the  school  program;  purposes  of 
history  teaching;  fields  of  history  suitable  for  the  several 
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grades ;  methods  of  history  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  and  in 
the  upper  grades;  study  of  typical  courses  in  history;  sup- 
plementary reading  for  teacher  and  pupil;  aids  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  history  lesson. 

Sophomore  Year. 
English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 
Educational  Psychology. — Second  Year.    Course  305  as  outlined 

on  page  88.    One  class  and  one  laboratory  period  throughout 

the  year. 

Education. — Education  course  260  as  described  on  page  71. 
History  of  Pennsylvania. — One  hour;  one  semester. 
School  Law. — One  hour;  one  semester. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year. 
Short  Course  in  Art  History.    Two  hours. 

Music. — Methods  of  Teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching,  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures 
representing  the  Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat. 
Prolongation  of  the  beat.  Key  signatures.  Two  part  songs, 
musical  appreciation  and  the  history  of  music.    One  hour. 

Story-Telling. — Why  tell  stories;  how  to  tell  stories;  what  stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in 
connection  with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground, 
settlement,  camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for 
discussion  embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repeti- 
tive stories,  ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories, 
fables,  parables,  Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books. 
One  hour;  one  semester. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice.  Suitable  to  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades  in  schools  without  special  room  and 
equipment. 

(a)  The  talks  and  discussions  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  each 
form  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the  class.  Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  history,  sources  and  manufacture  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies,  costs,  loss  and  waste.  Native  materials  are 
studied  and  used  whenever  possible. 

(6)  The  practical  work  includes  advanced  basketry,  weaving 
on  hand  looms,  cane  seating,  cardboard  construction,  elementary 
and  mechanical  drawing,  design,  elementary  bookbinding,  and 
repairing. 

Special  permission  may  be  granted  to  individual  students  to 
specialize  in  a  few  lines  of  work.    Two  hours. 

Sewing. — Fine  needlework  is  taught  in  this  year;  also  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  various  grades,  with  practice  before 
a  class  in  presenting  the  subject.    One  hour. 

Physical  Training. — Course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  intelligent  direction  of  their  classes  in  the 
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required  forms  of  gymnastics,  and  in  playground  games  and 
dances.    Three  hours. 

Primary  Methods. — See  outline,  page  124. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — Five  hours. 

English. — English  Grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the  idea 
of  applying  the  principles  to  present-day  use  and  of  estab- 
lishing best  methods  for  producing  good  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression. A  study  of  the  classics  of  all  ages  to  develop 
appreciation  of  the  best  literature.  The  work  is  planned  to 
prepare  the  teacher  to  cultivate  standards  of  good  English 
in  classes. 

Geography. — A  careful  study  of  geography  in  its  relations  to  the 
vital  questions  of  human  progress,  transportation,  exchange  of 
products,  manufacturing  centers,  climatic  conditions,  topog- 
raphy, etc.,  with  special  attention  to  geography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  elementary  and 
high-school  grades.  The  use  of  appliances  and  illustrative 
material. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  careful  review  of  the  physiology  of  the 
human  body  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  necessary 
to  keep  the  body  in  health.  Methods  of  selecting  and  pre- 
senting the  essential  facts  to  the  classes  of  various  grades. 
This  course  also  takes  up  the  more  important  questions  of 
sanitary  science,  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage, 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  bacteria  in  relation  to  dis- 
ease, disinfection,  vaccination,  etc. 

Drawing. — The  value  of  drawing  in  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  its 
value  in  preparing  students  for  the  various  industries  and 
sciences  as  well  as  for  art  appreciation,  is  considered.  The 
various  forms  of  expression  that  drawing  may  take,  their 
relative  values  and  the  best  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  to 
classes  of  varying  ages  are  studied. 

Nature  Study. — The  most  important  natural  phenomena  in  the 
immediate  surroundings  are  considered. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Freshman  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units. 

English   2 

Foreign  Language.   2 

Biology   3 

Drawing   1 

Geography   1 

Sewing   ]4 

Manual  Work   1 

Music  

Physical  Training   % 


Credit 
Units. 


Subjects 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   2 

History  of  Education  2 

Grade  Methods  in: 

Arithmetic  

Reading  

Spelling.   \  1 

Penmanship  

History  
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Sophomore  Year. 

Credit  Credit 

Subjects.                                  Units.  Subjects.  Unite. 

English                                 2  Psychology   2 

Foreign  Language                   2  Pedagogy   1 

History  of  Pennsylvania  and  History  of  Education  2 

School  Law                        1  Grade  Methods  in : 

Drawing                                1  English  ' 

Music                                    K  Geography  

Story-Telling                           K  Physiology  

Manual  Work                        1  Drawing  

Sewing                                  *A  Nature  Study  J 

Physical  Training  

In  addition  to  the  two-years'  Junior  College  course  for 
Elementary  Teachers,  outlined  above,  students  may  take 
two  additional  years  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  thus  fitting  themselves  for  better  posi- 
tions in  the  grades,  for  positions  in  the  High  Schools  or 
positions  in  schools  requiring  the  college  degree  of  all  its 
teachers. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
In  these  years  the  following  courses  are  required.  Uniu. 

English  Composition   1 

English  Literature   2 

Foreign  Language   4 

Economics  or  Sociology   2 

History  of  Art   2 

European  Backgrounds  of  American  History   2 

History  of  Philosophy  or  \  ~ 
Logic  or  Ethics  / 

Education.    The  American  High  School  or  1 

Education.    Public  School  Administrat ion  or  I  ~ 

Education.    Quantitative  Methods  in  Educational  Adminis-  [ 

tration  J 

Fourteen  units  may  be  selected  from  list  of  electives  as  outlined  on 
page  57.    See  description  of  Required  Courses,  page  66. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  com- 
mercial branches  in  high  schools,  in  individual  establish- 
ments or  private  business  schools.  It  aims  to  present  the 
cultural  subjects  and  the  pedagogical  training  necessary  to 
equip  teachers  for  secondary  school  work.  Students,  to 
enter  this  course,  must  be  graduates  of  accredited  high 
schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four  year  course. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Freshman  Year. 
English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 
Educational  Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  S7.  Two 
hours. 

Bookkeeping. — History;  its  object;  single  entry;  double  entry; 
principal  books;  auxiliary  books;  books  in  their  simple  form; 
special  column  books;  the  opening  of  books;  the  closing  of 
books;  balance  sheets;  business  and  financial  statements;  the 
duties  of  a  bookkeeper,  an  accountant,  an  auditor.    Seven  hours. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Review  of  Fundamental  Processes,  Short 
Methods,  etc.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Billing, 
Practical  Measurements  and  Estimating,  Percentage  and  its 
various  applications.  Equation  of  Accounts.  Stocks,  Bonds, 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  and 
Partnership  Adjustments.    Five  hours. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  as  applied  to  Contracts,  Sales  of  Personal 
Property,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Agency,  Bailment,  Partner- 
ship, Corporations,  Insurance,  Sale  and  Conveyance  of  Real 
Estate,  Study  of  Legal  Papers — Deeds,  Mortgages,  etc.  Two 
hours. 

Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing. — Courses  outlined  on  page  318. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lad- 
ing, deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  writeen  by  the  student 
and  their  uses  explained.    One  hour. 

Rapid  Calculation. — Drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  invoicing,  interest 
and  discount.    Short  methods  explained  and  used.    One  hour. 

Penmanship. — Arm  movement  penmanship  is  taught.  The  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers  is  trained  to  propel  the  pen,  and  the  legible, 
free  and  graceful  handwriting  which  is  demanded  by  the  public 
is  the  result.  Methods,  blackboard  work,  practical  lettering, 
Old  English  and  German  Text  are  also  included  in  this  course. 
Two  and  one-half  hours. 

Business  Methods. — The  organization  and  systematizing  of  the  work 
in  offices.  The  purchasing  department.  The  sales  department. 
The  accounting  department.  How  payments  are  made.  The 
bank  account.  Drawing  checks.  Stopping  payment  on  checks. 
Certifying  checks.  Discounting  notes.  Handling  correspond- 
ence.   Fifing,  indexing,  etc.    One  hour. 

Pedagogy. — Course  266  as  outlined  on  page  72.    Two  hours. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in 
all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used 
with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  hour. 
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Sophomore  Year. 

English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.    Two  hours. 

Foreiqn  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  71. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  U 
obtained  in  the  School  of  Business  of  Temple  University. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  a  letter.  The  course  is  planned  to  train 
the  student  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A  clear, 
forceful  and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point  to  be 
presented,  is  steadily  and  persistently  taught.    Three  hours. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  Systems  are  made  the 
basis  of  all  instruction  in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions 
and  drill  exercises  are  selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Special 
instruction  is  given  for  developing  the  power  to  execute  clear, 
accurate  and  rapid  outlines  on  the  blackboard.    Nine  hours. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized.    Four  hours. 

Commercial  Geography. — A  general  course  in  Commercial  Geography, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  transportation  among 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world.    Two  hours. 

Office  Practice. — This  work  covers  the  demonstration  and  practi- 
cable application  of  everything  pertaining  to  office  routine.  One 
hour. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Freshman  Year. 


Credit  Credit 

Units.         Sophomore  Year.  Vuitm. 

English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

Practice  Teaching   >4 

Shorthand   3 

Typewriting   2 

Commercial  Geography ....  1 

Office  Practice   1 

History  of  Education   2 

Physical  Training   }4 


English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

Bookkeeping   3 

Commercial  Arithmetic   1 

Commercial  Law   1 

Business  Forms   1 

Commercial  Correspondence. . .  1 

Spelling   0 

Rapid  Calculation   1 

Pedagogy.   2 

Penmanship   0 

Business  Methods   K 

Psychology   2 

Physical  Training   lA 

Having  completed  the  two-years'  Junior  College  Course, 
outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years  and 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  thus 
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fitting  themselves  for  the  better  positions  in  commerce, 
commercial  schools,  and  commercial  departments  of  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Junior  and  Senior  Year. 


In  these  years  the  following  courses  are  required :  Units. 

English  Composition   1 

English  Literature   2 

Foreign  Language   4 

Economics  or  Sociology   2 

Education.    The  American  High  School   2 

Education.    Public  School  Administration   1 

Corporation  finance,  real  estate  law,  money  and  credit,  insurance 

law,  etc   4 


Fourteen  units  may  be  selected  from  list  of  electives  as  outlined  on 
page  57.    See  description  of  Required  Courses,  page  66. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
teachers  in  kindergartens;  also  for  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  child  to  be  used  in  the  home,  play- 
grounds, school  gardens  or  social  centers. 

For  entrance,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  a  recognized  preparatory  school,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
required;  also  some  knowledge  of  instrumental  music. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  course  prepares  graduates  for 
all  State  Board  examinations. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Freshman  Year. 

Education. — Course  260  as  described  on  page  71. 

Education. — Course  266  as  described  on  page  72. 

English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Gift. — The  practical  development  of 
Froebel's  first  five  Gifts,  with  lessons  on  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical application.    One  hour. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play.— General  principles  of  education. 
One  hour.    Symbolic  Education  for  reading. 

Games. — Games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary  schools  and  play- 
grounds.   One  hour. 

Handwork. — The  Handwork  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Depart- 
ment occupies  two  hours  a  week  during  the  two-years*  training 
course. 
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It  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  the  materials — their  origin, 
validity  and  method  of  use;  an  application  of  these  materials  to 
the  loose  incidental  activities  at  home,  the  scientific  treatment 
of  them  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  connection  of  the  work 
with  the  manual  training  of  the  school. 

The  general  principles  and  use  of  each  plan  of  work  are 
explained.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  course  is  given 
to  practical  work,  since  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher 
demands  that  she  consider  in  detail  the  elements  of  the  problem 
given  to  her  children.  It  is  necessary  that  she  follow  by  actual 
practice  with  the  materials  the  systematic  development  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  and  gain  by  practical  use  an  insight  into 
their  possibilities. 

The  art  appreciation  is  stimulated  by  correct  combination  of 
colors,  good  arrangement  of  form  in  design  as  taught  in  kinder- 
garten. While  the  aim  is  to  assist  the  student  to  direct  the  play 
activity  of  childhood,  it  considers  the  whole  educational  problem 
of  manual  training  and  lays  a  foundation  for  it. 
Story-Telling. — A  study  of  selected  stories,  myths,  legends  and  fairy 

stories.  One  hour. 
Plant  and  Animal  Life. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  plants 
and  animals  in  their  life  relations.  Stress  is  laid  upon  life  pro- 
cesses and  activities  rather  than  upon  structure.  It  necessarily 
includes  botanical  excursions  for  the  obflOI vatioD  Mid  the  identi- 
fication of  trees  and  plants  in  their  natural  environment.  For 
this  the  Zoological  Garden,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science, 
Fairmount  Park,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  well-stocked  greenhouses  offer  special 
opportunities.  During  the  first  year  the  out-door  study  of 
trees  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  kindergarten  student. 
Two  hours. 

302.  Introductory  PSYCHOLOGY. — A  course  designed  especially  for 
students  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  kindergartens. 
The  work  will  cover  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory,  emotion, 
reasoning,  etc.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  psychology 
of  muscular  movement,  the  formation  of  muscular  habits,  the 
processes  of  learning,  and  the  testing  and  measuring  of  fatigue. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature,  in  pencil 
and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective,  accenting  in 
full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  children  and  animals. 
Simple  landscape.  Water  color:  flat  washes.  Decorative  use 
of  plant  form.    Design.    Two  hours. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures 
representing  the  Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat; 
prolongation  of  the  beat.  Key  signatures.  Two-part  songs,  etc. 
One  hour. 

Home  Nursing  and  Hygiene. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection, 
emergencies,  preventable  diseases,  children's  ailments,  the  nutri- 
tion, development  and  training  of  the  child. 
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The  course  in  Hygiene  embraces  the  study  of  health  and  con- 
ditions which  affect  it.  Clothing,  value  of  baths,  the  rare  of 
the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  teeth,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases  with  remedy  and  treatment. 
One  hour. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all 
such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with 
profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  hour. 

Observation. — Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  Model  Kinder- 
garten of  Temple  University  and  in  other  practice  kindergartens. 


Sophomore  Year. 

English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.  Two  hours. 

Foreign  Languages. — One  lang  uage.    Two  hours. 

Theory  op  Gifts. — Practical  developments  of  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and 

10th  gifts.    One  hour. 
Philosophy  op  Mother  Play. — Philosophical  principle  in  each  song* 

and  its  practical  application  in  child  education.    One  hour. 
Games. — Practical  lessons  in  games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary 

schools,  recreation  centers,  etc.    One  hour. 
Handwork. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.    Two  hours. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.  Two 
hours. 

Story-Telling. — Why  tell  Stories;  how  to  tell  Stories;  what  Stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in 
connection  with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground, 
settlement,  camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for 
discussion  embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive 
stories,  ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables, 
parables,  Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books.  One 
hour. 

Program  Work. — This  course  embodies  plans  for  practical  lessons  in 
a  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  including  songs,  games, 
stories,  rhythms,  gift  work  and  handwork.  Discussions  on 
Montessori  Methods,  and  use  of  her  material.    Two  hours. 

Education  of  Man. — The  course  is  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan 
with  collateral  readings.    One  semester;  one  hour. 

306.  Mental  Development  in  Children. — An  advanced  course  for 
teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  methods.  It  treats 
especially  the  mental  growth  and  development  of  children  up 
to  the  period  of  adolescence  and  the  determination  of  these  by 

Ehysical  and  mental  measurements.  Other  subjects  are  instinct, 
abit  formations,  the  growth  of  language,  the  play  instinct  and 
the  capacity  to  learn.  The  course  is  a  study  of  mental  evolution 
as  the  basis  of  teaching.    Three-hour  course  for  one  semester. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  the  course  of  the 
first  year  curriculum.    Memorizing  of  forms  from  nature  and 
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child  life  with  a  view  to  rapid  illustrating  of  stories.  Black- 
board work  in  black  and  white  and  colors.  Short  Course  in 
Art-History.  Two  hours. 
Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales,  written 
and  sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals. 
Transposition  of  keys  and  time  exercises,  written  and  sung, 
concluding  with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.  One 
hour. 

Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  Model  Kindergarten  ,two 
months. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
on  a  common  basis,  so  that  they  may  both  follow  more  closely 
the  natural  and  gradual  development  of  the  child.  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  need  of  more  sympathy  and  understanding  between 
kindergarten  and  primary  teachers.  They  can  meet  on  the 
common  basis  of  the  child  if  on  no  other.  Much  of  the  work  is 
of  a  practical  nature  and  includes  handwork,  number,  language 
and  reading.    One  hour. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS. 
Freshman  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units. 

English  2 

Foreign  Language   2 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the 

Gift   1 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. . .  1 

Games  

Handwork   1 

Literature  for  Children   1 

Home  Nursing  and  Hygiene. .  1 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   2 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   1 

History  of  Education   2 

Drawing   }4 

Music  

Physical  Training  


Sophomore  Year. 


English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

Theory  of  Gifts   1 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. .  .  1 

Games   lA 

Handwork   1 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   2 


Primary  Methods   1 

Story-Telling   1 

Program  Work   # 

Education  of  Man   # 

Psychology   2 

Drawing   1 

Music   yi 

Practice  Teaching   }A 

Having  completed  the  two-years'  Junior  College  Course 
outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years  and 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  thus 
fitting  themselves  for  the  better  positions  in  Kindergarten 
teaching. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
In  these  years  the  following  courses  are  required:  Unita. 

English  Composition   1 

English  Literature   2 

Foreign  Language   4 

Economics  or  Sociology   2 

History  of  Art   2 

History  of  Philosophy   2 

Logic  or  Ethics   2 

Education.    Public  School  Administration   1 


Fourteen  units  may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  electives  as  outlined 
on  page  57.    See  description  of  Required  Subjects. 

Manual  Art  may  be  elected  in  any  year  of  the  course  without  extra 
charge. 

Post-Graduate  Courses. — Graduate  kindergarteners,  or  others  desir- 
ing to  supplement  their  training,  may  do  so  at  small  expense. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  such:  Psychology,  History 
of  Education,  Story-Telling,  Handwork,  Philosophy  of  Mother 
Play,  Program  Work,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gifts,  Games, 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  Methods. 

Model  Kindergarten. — There  is  a  Model  Kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Kindergarten  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  department. 

COURSE  FOR  MOTHERS. 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  mothers  in  the  training 
of  their  small  children.  It  comprises  work  in  the  following 
subjects: 

Story-Telling. — The  beginning  of  literature. 

Games. — Pleasurable  physical  training. 

Gift  Work. — Constructive  and  creative  faculties  stimulated. 

Handwork. — Manual  skill  and  resourcefulness  developed,  giving  sug- 
gestions for  use  of  materials  usually  thrown  away  in  a  home, 
and  made  into  playthings  by  children. 

Philosophy  op  Mother  Play. — The  philosophy  of  education  applied 
to  small  children. 

COURSE  IN  STORY-TELLING. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers,  kin- 
dergartners,  public  school  teachers,  playground  and  other 
specialists  in  work  with  children. 

The  lectures  embody  the  following  features:  How  to  tell 
stories;  " Mother  Goose,"  compared  with  modern  rhymes; 
studies  of  folk  stories;  myths;  fairy  tales,  etc.;  classifica- 
tion of  stories  for  different  ages;  Bible  stories;  stories  for  a 
kindergarten  program. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 
Purposes  of  Course: — 

1.  To  give  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Art 

or  Domestic  Science  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
educational  institutions. 

2.  To  give  preparation  for  managing  private  or  insti- 

tutional households,  for  becoming  dietitions  in 
hospitals,  for  managing  various  business  enter- 
prises. 

3.  To  give  preparation  for  passing  home  economics  civil 

service  examinations  for  municipal,  state  and 
government  positions. 

Entrance  Requirements: — 

Applicants  may  enter  the  Freshman  Class  by: 

1.  Certification  from  a  pre  paratory  school  of  recognized 

standing;  or, 

2.  Examination  in  an  equivalent  education;  or, 

3.  Presentation  of  a  college  entrance  certificate. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Freshman  Year. 

All  students  take  the  Fame  course  for  the  first  year  but  major  in 
Household  Art  or  in  Household  Science  during  the  second  year. 

English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  73.  Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    This  language  should  be  a 

continuation  of  the  modern  language  studied  in  high  school. 

Two  hours. 

General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite  to  Organic  Chemistry.  General 
chemistry  with  special  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  house- 
hold.   Two   hours   lecture,   four   hours   laboratory;  second 

semester. 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology. — Course  301.  Four  hours; 
one  semester. 

Pedagogy. — General  Elementary  Course.  Principles  and  practice  of 
teaching,  school  organization,  and  the  functions  of  schools 
as  social  institutions;  problems  arising  from  the  students' 
experience  in  observations  of  class  work  are  used  in  selection 
of  topics  studied.  Readings,  class  discussions,  lectures.  Three 
hours;  one  semester. 

Household  Economics. — Application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
household.  Production  and  consumption;  budget  making; 
proportionment  of  income  for  household  expenses;  the  servant 
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problem;  studies  in  standards  of  living;  study  of  experiments  in 
different  methods  of  housekeeping.  Readings,  leetures,  class 
discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Housewifery. — Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  the  house  and  its 
furnishings  from  the  viewpoints  of  efficiency  and  sanitation; 
household  sanitation  and  laundry  work.  Lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  work.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

Principles  op  Design. — Prerequisite  to  House  Furnishing.  Prin- 
ciples of  design  applied  in  simple  arrangements  of  spot  and  line. 
Analysis  and  conventionalization  of  nature  forms;  lettering, 
stenciling,  block  printing;  historic  ornament;  tone  harmony 
and  color  theory  studied  and  applied  in  designs  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  household  articles.  Class  discussions,  criticisms,  trips 
to  museums  and  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Four  hours; 
one  semester. 

Elementary  Sewing. — Prerequisite  to  Garment  Making.  Practice 
in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments,  drafting, 
hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  to  undergarments,  knitting, 
crocheting,  darning,  patching  and  simple  embroidery;  selection 
of  materials  in  relation  to  their  cost  and  adaptability  to  use. 
Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  Six  hours; 
one  semester. 

Garment  Making. — Prerequisite  to  Dressmaking.  Drafting,  cutting* 
fitting  and  making  of  wash  skirt,  middy  blouse,  tailored  waist 
and  simple  dress.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  labora- 
tory work.    Six  hours;  one  semester. 

Elementary  Cookery. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  food  products  and  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture 
on  the  foodstuffs;  classification  of  the  foodstuffs;  cookery 
of  food  products  typical  of  the  foodstuffs,  emphasizing  ways 
in  which  to  increase  the  digestibility,  attractiveness  and  food 
value.  Readings,  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  laboratory 
work.    Six  hours;  one  semester. 

Technique  op  Cookery. — General  principles  of  cookery  including  a 
study  of  varieties  of  cooking  appliances,  temperatures  and 
manipulation  of  cookery  processes,  applied;  study  of  food 
production  and  manufacture.  Readings,  class  discussions, 
demonstrations,  laboratory  work.    Six  hours;  one  semester. 

Lunch-Room  Service. — Prerequisite  to  Lunch-Room  Management. 
Each  student  is  required  to  spend  on  an  average  of  one  hour  a 
week  in  service  in  the  school  lunch-room,  acting  as  waitress  and 
cashier. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases;  children's  ailments;  nutrition,  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  child.  Readings,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Hygiene. — Study  of  health  and  of  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  teeth,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases  with  remedy  and 
treatment.  Readings,  lectures,  class  discussions.  One  hour; 
one  semester. 
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Physical  Training. — This  is  required  of  all  students,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  good  health  and  give  grace  ot  motion  and  a 
good  carriage,  which  add  so  much  to  success.    Two  hours. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS— SOPHOMORE. 
Household  Art. 

English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.  Two  hours. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.     This  language  should  be  a 

continuation  of  the  language  studied  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Two  hours. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  described  on  page  71. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy,  applying  the  same  to  the 
teaching  of  Domestic  Art;  planning  of  lessons  and  organization 
of  courses  for  various  types  of  schools.  Readings,  observation 
lessons,  class  discussions.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  sewing  classes  through- 
out the  Sophomore  year. 

History  of  the  Household. — Development  of  the  modern  house- 
hold from  the  ideas  and  ideals  concerning  the  household  held 
by  peoples  of  the  leading  countries,  past  and  present.  Readings, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Textiles. — Study  of  textile  fibers;  processes  of  manufacture  of 
fabrics  from  primitive  ages  to  the  present  day;  uses  of  different 
fabrics;  physical  tests  to  distinguish  one  fabric  from  another. 
Readings,  lectures,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work,  observa- 
tion trips  to  museums  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Textile  Chemistry. — Microscopic  study  of  fibers  and  substitutes^ 
chemical  examination  of  fibers;  tests  for  adulterations;  chera. 
istry  of  cleansing,  laundering,  dyeing.    Two  hours;  one  semester j 

Manual  Arts. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  first  four  or 
five  primary  grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula 
and  in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(6)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  sup- 
plies, initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  loom  weaving,  basketry,  cane  seating, 
knotting  and  tying.    Two  hours. 

Costume  Design  I. — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  fight  in  its 
relation  to  costume.  Practice  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  char- 
coal work.  Readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms.  Three  hours; 
first  semester. 

Costume  Design  II. — Application  of  color  theory  to  dress;  har- 
mony of  line  and  of  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume 
for  the  occasion.  Practice  in  pencil,  brush  and  color  work. 
Readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms.  Three  hours;  second 
semester. 
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Drafting  and  Draping. — Practical  work  in  drafting,  modeling 
and  draping  in  practice  materials  of  skirts,  waists  and  dresses; 
application  being  made  of  principles  of  design.  Demonstrations, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work.    Four  hours;  first  semester. 

Intermediate  Dressmaking. — Prerequisite  to  Advanced  Dressmaking 
and  Tailoring.  Cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  a  fancy  waist, 
and  of  wool  and  silk  dresses;  renovation  and  remodeling  of 
garrrients,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Demon- 
strations, class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  Six  hours;  first 
semester. 

Advanced  Dressmaking  and  Tailoring. — Cutting,  fitting  and  making 
of  a  tailored  suit;  draping  and  making  of  an  evening  gown 
and  graduation  dress.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  labora- 
tory work.    Six  hours;  second  semester. 

Millinery  I. — Pattern  drafting,  making  of  buckram  frames,  alter" 
ing  of  manufactured  shapes,  covering  and  trimming  of  velvet 
and  silk  hats;  renovation  of  frames,  coverings  and  trimmings. 
Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  criticisms,  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours;  first  semester. 

Millinery  II. — Wire  frame  making;  molding  and  covering  of 
straw,  silk,  lace  and  chiffon  hats;  problems  in  renovation. 
Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  criticisms,  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours;  second  semester. 

House  Furnishing. — Principles  of  design  in  line  and  color  applied 
to  interior  decoration;  condensed  course  in  period  furniture, 
pottery  and  rugs.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  trips  to  museums- 
to  the  studios  of  decorators  and  craft  workers,  and  to  the  show, 
rooms  of  antique  collectors  and  furniture  dealers.  Two  hours; 
one  semester. 

Physical  Training. — Two  hours. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS— SOPHOMORE. 
Household  Science. 
English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.    Two  hours. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours.    This  language 
should  be  a  continuation  of  the  language  studied  in  the  Freshman 
year. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  described  on  page  71.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy  applying  the  same  to  the 
teaching  of  Domestic  Science;  planning  of  lessons  and  organi- 
zation of  courses  for  various  types  of  schools.  Readings, 
observation  lessons,  class  discussions.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  cookery  classes  through- 
out their  Sophomore  year. 

History  of  the  Household. — Development  of  the  modern  household 
from  the  ideas  and  ideals  concerning  the  household  held  by 
peoples  of  the  leading  countries,  past  and  present.  Readings, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 
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Organic  Chemistry. — Compounds  of  carbon  as  relating  to  food 
composition;  food  adulterants  and  preservatives;  chemistry 
of  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  fats.  Two 
hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory;  first  semester. 

Dietetics. — Food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth  and  vary- 
ing physiological  conditions.  Diets  are  worked  out  considering 
the  cost  in  relation  to  the  nutritive  value  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages  and  in  varying 
occupations  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  treatment.  Readings,  class  discussions  and  laboratory  work. 
Six  hours;  second  semester. 

Lunch-Room  Management. — Considerations  of  the  problems  met  in 
managing  a  lunch-room;  experience  in  large  quantity  cookery, 
in  planning  daily  m6nus,  marketing,  accounts,  and  other  phases 
of  lunch-room  management  are  obtained  at  some  time  during 
the  year  in  the  school  lunch-room.  Readings,  lectures,  class 
discussions,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  hospital 
kitchens,  restaurants  and  hotels.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Household  Physics. — Principles  of  physics  as  applied  to  the  house- 
hold. Units  of  measurements,  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
pneumatics  and  sound.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory; one  semester. 

Bacteriology. — Study  of  bacteria  of  the  air,  water,  sewage  and 
soil;  micro-organisms  in  their  relationship  to  food  preparation; 
pathogenic  organisms.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demon- 
strations.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Physiology. — Consideration  of  the  origin,  development  and  functions 
of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  with  particular  emphasis 
laid  upon  those  topics  related  to  the  changes  undergone  by 
food  within  the  body.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demon- 
strations.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Marketinq. — Fundamental  factors  upon  which  the  cost  of  food 
depends,  the  proper  selection  and  economical  purchasing  of 
food  material,  the  sources  from  which  it  can  best  be  obtained. 
Lectures,  class  discussions,  visits  to  markets.  One  hour;  one 
semester. 

Advanced  Cookery. — Home  cookery  and  table  service;  arrangement 
and  preparation  of  suitable  menus  for  all  occasions;  invalid 
cookery.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours. 

House  Furnishing. — Principles  of  design  in  line  and  color  applied  to 
interior  decoration;  condensed  course  in  period  decoration, 
period  furniture,  pottery  and  rugs.  Lectures,  class  discussions, 
trips  to  museums,  to  the  studios  of  decorators  and  craft  workers, 
and  to  the  show-rooms  of  antique  collectors  and  furniture 
dealers.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Physical  Training. — Two  hours. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 
Freshman  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Uniti. 

English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

Chemistry   2 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   1 

Household  Economics   yZ 

Housewifery   yZ 

Principles  of  Design   1 


Subject*. 
Elementary  Sewing . .  . 

Garment  Making  

Elementary  Cookery. . 
Technique  of  Cookery. 

Lunch-Room  Service   yZ 

Home  Nursing   yZ 

Hygiene   yZ 

Physical  Training   yZ 


Credit 
UniU. 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 


HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
Sophomore  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units. 

English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Education   1 

Methods  of  Teaching   1 

Practice  Teaching   yZ 

History  of  the  Household ....  yZ 

Textiles   yZ 

Chemistry  of  Textiles   % 

Manual  Arts   1 

Costume  Design  1   1 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units# 

Costume  Design  II   1 

Drafting  and  Draping. .....  yi 

Intermediate  Dressmaking. .  1  yZ 
Advanced  Dressmaking  and 

Tailoring   \yZ 

Millinery  I   yZ 

Millinery  II   yZ 

House  Furnishing   )4 

Physical  Training   % 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
Sophomore  Year. 


English   2 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Education   1 

Methods  of  Teaching   1 

Practice  Teaching   yZ 

History  of  the  Household ....  yZ 

Food  Chemistry   2 

Dietetics   2 


Lunch-Room  Management.,  yZ 

Physics  2 

Bacteriology   1 

Physiology   1 

Marketing   yZ 

Advanced  Cookery   1 

House  Furnishing   yZ 

Physical  Training   yZ 


Having  completed  the  two-years'  Junior  College  Course 
in  Household  Arts,  outlined  above,  students  may  take 
two  additional  years  in  the  Teachers  College  and  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
In  these  years  the  following  courses  are  required  of  all  groups :  Uniu. 

English  Composition   1 

English  Literature   2 

Foreign  Languages   4 

Economics  or  Sociology   2 

History  of  Art   2 

History  of  Philosophy  or  \  « 
Logic  or  Ethics  / 

Education.    Public  School  Administration   1 

Mathematics   4 

Medieval  and  Modern  European  History   2 

Sociology   2 

Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women   \4 

Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  the  Child  

Household  Administration   y£ 


Additional  required  subjects  for  Household  Art  students:  Units. 

History  of  Costume   2 

Home  Decoration   1 

Textile  Design   1 

Advanced  Costume  Design   1 

Advanced  Modeling  and  Draping   \y2 

Advanced  Dressmaking  (order  work)   2 

Advanced  Millinery  (order  work)   2 


Additional  required  subjects  for  Household  Science  students: 


Physiological  Chemistry   3 

Experimental  Cookery   2 

Demonstration  Cookery   2 

Hospital  Dietetics   1 

Manual  Arts   1 

Home  Decoration   1 


The  remaining  number  of  points  required  for  the  B.S. 
degree  are  made  up  from  electives  selected  from  subjects 
related  to  the  major  subject  of  the  courses  as  determined  at 
the  close  of  the  Freshman  year. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  Junior  College  course  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  preparing  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  public  scchools,  colleges,  private  and  club  gymnasia, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  directors  of  playgrounds,  social 
centers,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  of  the 
subjects  of  physical  education. 
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Entrance  requirements  are  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  of  recognized  standing  or  its  equivalent. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

College  Courses. — Open  only  to  high-school  graduates  or  those  having 
passed  the  College  Entrance  Requirements.  A  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Completion  of  the  Freshman  year  of  a  college  course  will 
enable  graduation  in  three  years.  A  completion  of  two  years  in 
college  will  enable  graduation  in  two  years. 
A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Teachers  College  Diploma. 

Special  Courses. — (a)  A  two-year  course  in  Educational  Gymnastics 
leading  to  a  certificate.  Open  to  school  teachers  or  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  whose  time  is  limited.  This  course  is 
given  Saturday  mornings. 

(b)  Special  courses  in  subjects  included  in  the  regular  normal 
work  are  open  to  students  who  give  evidence  that  they  are  quali- 
fied to  pursue  with  profit  the  subjects  selected.  Certificates  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  are  issued. 

(c)  Normal  course  in  swimming,  leading  to  a  certificate. 

(d)  Play  ground  courses. 

(e)  Military  Training  Course. — Open  to  any  male  person 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over. 

(/)  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Courses. — Open  to  any  person  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over  who  desires  to  train  for  boy  or  girl  scout 
leadership. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  work  has  been  divided  into  the  following  departments: 

1.  The  Department  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical 
Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

3.  The  Department  of  Letters  and  General  Science. 
Each  department  has  its  faculty  specialized  in  the  work. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, including  theory  and  practice  of  gymnasium  and  school- 
room work,  playgrounds,  heavy  gymnastics,  games,  field  and 
track  and  practice  teaching. 

Theory. — Aims  of  physical  education,  technique  and  terminology  of 
educational  gymnastics.  Methods  of  teaching  educational 
gymnastics  including  tactics,  free  exercises,  gymnastic  dancing, 
apparatus  work,  games  and  field  and  track  work. 

Practice— Tactics,  figures  and  formations  executed  in  marching  and 
running. 
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Free  exercises  in  standing,  walking,  running  and  of  the  second 
and  third  order.  With  hand  apparatus,  the  material  is  presented 
as  follows: 

Dumb-bells:  The  fundamental  exercises  are  taught  with  refer-  : 
ence  to  mass  class  drill  and  to  development;  various  combina- 
tions are  practiced  with  a  view  to  furnish  variety  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  for  exhibitory  purposes.  Natural  progression  of 
movement  and  the  teaching  of  the  various  exercises,  with  a 
review  of  the  previous  work,  occupies  the  last  year. 

Wands :  This  work  comprises  the  various  grasps  and  elementary 
movements  as  applicable  to  mass  drill.  Later  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  is  taken  up;  the  combinations,  windings  and 
steps  are  incorporated  in  the  course. 

In  the  Senior  year,  attention  is  directed  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  previous  exercises  to  the  different  classes,  to  the  combina- 
tion of  double  wands  and  to  teaching.  In  addition,  it  includes 
a  few  weeks'  work  with  rings. 

Clubs:  The  elementary  raisings,  arm  circles  and  hand  circles 
in  the  lateral,  horizontal  and  antero-postoriur  plane  are  incor- 
porated in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with  a  view  to  develop 
co-ordination  for  the  more  advanced  work.  Emphasis  is  par- 
ticularly directed  to  club  movements  in  conjunction  with  the 
body  movements  as  a  class  exercise  and  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  previous  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Senior  year;  more 
advanced  wTork,  rhythm,  and  solo  swinging  are  dwelt  upon. 

Work  with  the  grace  hoops,  long  wands  or  poles,  chest  weights, 
flag  drills,  etc.,  also  enter  into  this  class  of  the  work. 
Dancing. — Rhythm  work,  fancy  steps,  social  dancing.    Study  and 
execution  of  folk  and  national  dances.    Elements  of  esthetic 
dancing. 

Advanced  esthetic  dancing:  Dclsarte,  as  a  means  of  inter- 
preting moods,  emotions,  feeling,  through  outward  expression  of 
pose,  gesture  and  attitude.  Original  dances  with  accompanying 
pantomimic  action  for  children's  songs,  plays,  etc.    Two  hours. 

Apparatus  Exercises. — Instruction  in  graded  and  heavy  apparatus 
work  embraces  horse  and  buck,  parallel  bars,  rings,  horizontal 
bar,  ropes,  ladders,  giant  strides,  balance  ladders  and  pyramid 
building,  etc.    Three  hours. 

Games. — From  a  psychological  recreative  standpoint,  games  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  gymnastic  of  today,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  practical  gymnastic  games  are  given  throughout 
the  course. 

The  application  of  games  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  Invention  of  original  games  is  encouraged  and 
credited.  Two  hours. 
Athletics. — Instruction  in  this  part  of  physical  training  includes 
lectures  on  and  practice  in  basket-ball,  baseball,  indoor  base- 
ball, football,  soccer,  hockey,  tennis,  track  and  field  ath- 
letics. The  students  are  required  to  report  for  practice  in  all 
University  sports.    In  fall  and  spring  outdoor  work  is  included. 

The  principles  of  training  and  coaching  individuals  and  teams 
are  incorporated  into  the  course.    The  Seniors  are  required  to 
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organize  and  coach  teams  from  classes  under  their  care  during 
the  year,  also  to  givo  individual  instruction  to  students  in  pintle 
athletic  events. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  organization  of  athletic  associations, 
the  regulations  governing  athletic  competitions,  meets  ana 
tournaments,  and  each  student  is  provided  with  some  practical 
experience  in  at  least  one  of  these  details.    Two  hours. 

School  Gymnastics. — The  history  of  school  gymnastics  is  given  with 
a  discussion  of  its  importance  and  relations  to  other  school 
work.  The  method  of  grading  these  exercises  for  the  different 
classes  in  the  school  rooms  is  illustrated  and  the  students  are 
given  copies  of  lessons  for  the  different  grades.    One  hour. 

Playgrounds. — A  course  of  fifteen  lectures  embracing  the  theory  of 
play,  administration  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  regu- 
lated activities  for  young  and  older  children  as  well  as  adults, 
age  and  sex  differences  in  play,  the  growth  of  children,  whole- 
some and  unwholesome  exercise,  and  the  mental  and  moral  value 
of  play.  All-year  positions  in  the  playgrounds  conducted  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  are  filled  by  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  lecture  course,  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Educational 
Gymnastics  and  the  course  in  Games  and  Dances,  gives  to  stu- 
dents, who  are  otherwise  qualified,  the  skill  and  knowledge 
demanded  of  persons  who  wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  or  assist- 
ant teachers  in  all-year  playgrounds. 

Fencing. — The  work  comprises  class  fencing,  with  mastering  founda- 
tion, instruction  in  position,  lunge,  foot-work,  etc.,  followed  by 
more  particular  instruction  in  the  different  lines  of  attack, 
parries,  counters,  cut -over;  bout  work,  and  memorizing  of 
routines  for  class  work.  A  tournament  is  held  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  decide  class  championship.    One  hour. 

Wrestling. — Wrestling  is  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  men. 
Instruction  in  the  holds,  breaks  and  combinations  are  taught, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  gymnasium,  its 
effect  as  a  body  builder,  and  the  regulation  of  bouts. 

Boxing. — As  a  mode  of  self-defense  and  as  an  exercise,  boxing  is  essen- 
tially part  of  the  gymnastic  work  of  today.  The  course  covers 
instruction  in  the  positions,  blows  and  guards,  together  with 
the  method  of  teaching  this  art  and  the  application  of  its  use. 

Swedish  Gymnastics. — The  system  is  that  inaugurated  by  Ling  in 
Sweden,  and  now  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  school  room  because  of  the  methodical 
progression  and  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relation  of 
each  movement  to  the  ideal  physical  development.  It  extends 
throughout  the  course.  The  day's  order  is  taught  with  practice 
on  the  stall  bars,  ladders,  booms,  etc.    First  year;  one  hour. 

Kinesiology. — Lectures  and  class  discussions  on  the  science  of  gym- 
nastics. The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  nomenclature, 
postures  and  movements  with  drills  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  at  hand.  It  supplements  the  practical 
work  in  Swedish  gymnastics.   Second  year;  one  hour. 
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Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  is  required  throughout  the  course. 
The  many  gymnastic  classes  of  the  University,  with  its  Pre- 
paratory and  Model  Schools,  offer  opportunity  for  practical 
teaching. 

Teaching  of  Outside  Classes. — Seniors  teach  private  gymnasium 
classes  in  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  giving  them  additional  practice 
and  remuneration  as  well  for  their  work. 

Manual  Arts. — This  course  presents  the  following  branches  of  hand- 
work: Elementary  and  advanced  basketry;  rug  and  hammock 
weaving;  cane  and  rush  seating;  elementary  and  advanced 
bench  woodwork.  The  course  is  especially  designed  to  aid  the 
student  preparing  for  work  in  playgrounds  and  settlements. 
Two  hours. 

Music. — The  instruction  embraces  musical  notation,  sight-reading 
exercises,  unison  songs,  part  songs,  and  the  adjustment  of  bodily 
movement  to  music,  such  as  free  exercises,  dancing  steps,  etc. 
Swimming. — The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

The  theory  consists  of  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  swimming, 
physics,  hydro-dynamics,  hydro-therapeutics,  and  blackboard 
demonstrations  of  the  various  strokes  and  dives. 

The  practice  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  strokes  in  the  water, 
the  handling  of  nervous  women  and  children*  elass  drill  in  the 
water,  diving,  life  saving,  resuscitation,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  hygienic  pool,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  various 
spray  and  needle  baths. 

The  Senior  students  will  assist  in  teaching  beginners,  and  must 
have  taught  at  least  one  pupil  how  to  swim  before  receiving 
credit.  Five  hours;  eight  weeks. 
Reports. — Reports  on  Visitations  and  Current  Topics.  The  Senior 
students  are  required  to  make  at  least  ten  visitations  to  gymnasia 
and  play  centers  and  to  hand  in  reports  as  to  the  equipment  and 
management  of  these  places  together  with  the  kind  of  work 
carried  on  in  them. 

The  Seniors  are  also  required  to  file  reports  on  current  topics 
of  physical  education. 


2.  Department  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Anatomy. — This  course  includes  a  descriptive  study  of  the  bones, 
articulations,  muscles,  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  digestive 
apparatus,  the  nervous  system,  histology  and  neurology.  Model 
skeletons,  dissection  charts  and  visits  to  the  hospital  are  included. 
First  year;  two  hours. 

This  course  is  given  at  the  Medical  School. 

Applied  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  body.  The  action  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  is  taken 
up  first;  then  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  entire 
body  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  general  and  corrective 
gymnastics.  Posture,  gait,  free  exercises,  light  and  heavy  work, 
and  movements  involved  in  the  various  athletic  activities  are 
carefully  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  associated 
contractions  of  the  muscle  groups  in  their  relation  to  the  various 
exercises.    Second  year;  one  hour. 
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Physiology. — The  course  in  physiology  lakes  up  the  functions  of  the 
body,  from  the  simple"  cell  to  the  human  organism,    It  comprises 

a  series  of  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments.  Illustrations 
from  tables,  charts,  diagrams  arid  drawings.  (liven  at  the 
Medical  School.    First  year;  two  hours. 

Physiology  of  Exercise. — This  course  embraces  applied  physiology, 
and  applied  anatomy.  The  body  is  here  studied  as  a  unit,  the 
aim  of  this  course  being  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles  involved  in  physical  education. 

The  effects  of  exercise,  both  active  and  passive,  as  a  preventive 
and  a  therapeutic  measure  are  taken  up  and  the  physiologic  value 
of  percussion,  pressure,  kneading,  vibration,  etc.,  is  studied. 
Second  year;  one  hour. 

Personal  and  Gymnasium  Hygiene. — Embraces  study  of  health, 
the  hygiene  of  those  conditions  over  which  the  individual  has 
control — sleep,  ventilation,  clothing,  digestion,  skin  and  its 
appendages,  value  of  baths,  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools, 
relation  of  hygiene  to  physical  training.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
of  sex  are  included.  The  care,  cleaning,  ventilation,  heating  and 
lighting  of  the  gymnasium. 

Municipal  and  Camp  Sanitation. — Comprises  the  hygiene  of  build- 
ings, cities,  towns,  playgrounds,  camps  and  habitations,  with  a 
consideration  of  civilization  today  as  compared  to  a  few  years 
ago,  the  specialization  of  labor  with  the  advancement  of  society 
and  the  lack  of  development  and  special  diseases.  First  year; 
one  hour. 

School  Hygiene. — The  subject  is  studied  in  detail,  and  includes 
construction,  equipment,  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting  and 
care  of  school  buildings.  Physical  training  in  relation  to  the 
school,  medical  inspection  of  public  schools,  abnormalities  due 
to  posture,  infectious  diseases  as  an  impedient  to  growth, 
mental  fatigue  and  the  effect  of  recreation  upon  the  body. 
Second  year;  one  hour. 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics. — A  careful  study  of  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system,  and  effects  of  continued  misuse  upon  the  com- 
munity.   One  semester;  one  hour. 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anthropometry. — The  various  defects, 
abnormalities  and  anomalies  of  the  human  organism,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  examination  of  the  vital  functions  including 
stethoscopy,  auscultation  and  percussion  of  cardiac  murmurs 
and  respiratory  lesions,  venereal  diseases,  special  sense  tests 
and  their  significance.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
examination  of  defective  children,  hereditary  diseases  with  the 
remedy  and  treatment. 

The  prescription  of  exercise,  which  may  alleviate  any  of  these 
pathologic  conditions,  is  discussed  in  correlation  with  the  con- 
dition under  consideration.    Second  year;  one  hour. 

Anthropometry. — The  origin,  history  and  present-day  value  of  this 
science  in  its  general  and  specific  applications.  Classification 
of  the  various  measuring  cards,  charts,  and  strength  tests,  as 
recommended  by  modern  authorities,  with  discussion  of  specific 
reasons  for  data  included.    Experience  in  conducting  physical 
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examinations  in  detail,  with  application  of  methods  taught  in 
the  physical  diagnosis  course  (inspection,  palpation,  percus- 
sion, auscultation,  etc.),  with  subsequent  classification  of  and 
prescription  for  conditions  noted. 
First  Aid. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  scientific  and  prompt  aid 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  physician  in  case  of  accidents.  It  covers 
emergency  treatment  of  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  the  various  bandages  applicable  to  the 
anatomic  structure  and  the  use  of  antiseptics.  One  hour;  one 
semester. 

3.  Department  of  Letters  and  General  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 
English. — Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 
Foreign  Language.    One  language.    Two  hours. 
Educational  Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  87.  Two 
hours. 

Education. — Course  26G  as  described  on  page  72. 

Sophomore  Year. 

English  and  Public  Speaking. — Courses  95  and  109,  as  outlined 
on  page  74    Three  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

History  of  Physical  Education. — This  course  is  presented  by  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  collateral  reading  with  class  reports.  It 
embraces  the  different  systems  of  physical  education  and  their 
relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  community.  The  subject  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods:  the  ancient,  the  medieval,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  modern.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

History  of  systems  of  physical  education  in  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern  times.  Comparative  study  of  the  most  important 
systems  and  their  literature.  Lectures  and  recitations,  together 
with  students'  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Education. — Course  260  as  described  on  page  71. 

School  Management. — A  general  course  covering  the  general  prin- 
ciples winch  underly  the  selection  and  the  presentation  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  proper  conditions  for  carrying  these  into  effect. 
Two  hours. 

Story-Telling. — A  series  of  lectures  for  those  who  are  to  teach  chil- 
dren in  any  departmental  relation.  Elective. 
Social  Psychology. — Elective. 
Manual  Arts  and  Crafts. — Elective. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Freshman  Year. 


Department. 


Theory 

and 
Practice 
of 

Physical 
Education. 


Anatomy, 
Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 


Letters 

and 
General 
Science. 


Subjects. 


Educational  Gymnastics,  including  theory 
and  practice  of  gymnasium  and  schoo,- 
room  work,  playgrounds,  games,  field 
and  track,  practice  teaching  

Dancing  (aesthetic,  classic,  folk  and  social). 

Swedish  Gymnastics  

Boxing  and  Wrestling  

Swimming  

^Fencing  

Anatomy   

Physiology  

Hygiene  

Emergencies  

Psychology  

Pedagogy   

English  

Foreign  Language  

Total  hours  required  

College  credits  


*  Required  first  year. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


Department. 


Theory 

and 
Practice 
of 

Physical 
Education. 


Anatomy, 
Physiology 

and 
Hygiene. 


Letters 

and 
General 
Science. 


Subjects. 


Educational  Gymnastics,  including  meth- 
ods and  practice  of  teaching  play- 
grounds, athletics,  games,  coaching  

Dancing  

Swedish  Gymnastics  

Music  

History,  Literature  and  Systems  of  Phys- 
ical Education  

^Fencing  (1). 


Applied  Anatomy. ...  . 
Physiology  of  Exercise  .  . 

Hygiene  

Physical  Diagnosis  

Corrective  Gymnastics  . 


History  of  Education  

English  and  Public  Speaking  

Pedagogy  and  School  Management . 
Foreign  Language  


Total  hours  required . 
College  credits  


♦Elective. 
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Junior  Year. 


Department. 


Theory 

and 
Practice 
of 

Physical 
Education. 


Anatomy,  * 
Physiology 

and 
Hygiene. 


Letters 

and 
General 
Science. 


Subjects. 


Educational  Gymnastics,  Practice  Teach- 
ing, Coaching,  Field  and  Track  Work, 
Games. 

Visitation  and  Collateral  Current  Topic 
Reports. 

Hours  required,  5  

*Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 

Throat  1-3 

*Neurology  and  Psychiatry  1-4 

♦Orthopedics  1-2 

*Human  Dissections  1-5 

*Pediatrics  1-3 

Hours  required,  5  

English  (1  unit). 
Foreign  Language  (2  units). 
Hstory 

or  \  2  units 

Economics  or  Sociology 
Educational  Psychology  (1>£  units). 
Hours  required,  10. . .  .... 

Total  hours  required  

College  credits  

♦Physics. 
♦Chemistry. 
♦Biology. 
*Zoology. 


Year 
Hours. 


10 


20 
15 


*  Elective. 

Note. — This  or  the  Junior  and  Senior  college  courses  may  be  pursued. 
This  course  is  advised  for  students  who  intend  to  take  up  medicine 
later. 
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Senior  Year. 


Department, 

Theory  and 
Practice  of 

Physical 
Education. 

Anatomy, 
Physiology 

and 
Hygiene. 


Letters 

and 
General 
Science. 


Subjects. 

Educational  Gymnastics,  Practice  Teach- 
ing, Coaching. 
Thesis,  Collateral  Readings,  and  Reports. 
Hours  required,  5  

♦Embryology  1-2 

♦Histology  1-2 

*Hygiene  and  Sanitation  2-4 

♦Bacteriology  and  Pathology  3-5 

Hours  required,  5  

Eng.  Lit.  (2  units). 
Foreign  Language  (2  units). 
School  Administration  (2  units). 
History  of  Philosophy 
Logic  or  \    (2  units) 

Ethics. 

Hours  required,  10. . 
♦College  Algebra. 
♦Solid  Geometry. 
♦Trigonometry. 
♦Analytical  Chemistry. 

Total  hours  required 
College  credits  


*  Elective. 


Teachers  College.  Mi* 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Subjects  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  Special  Courses 
are  credited  toward  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  the  same  as  in  the  full  courses. 

Course  (a).    Educational  Gymnastics. 

The  classes  meet  on  Saturday  mornings  from  9.30  to  1.00 
p.  m.  The  fee  for  this  course  is  $25.00,  extending  from  Octo- 
ber 4,  1919,  to  June  1,  1920. 

The  outline  of  this  course  follows: 

Theory.  Practice. 

1.  Aims  of  Physical  Training.  1.  Educational  Gymnastics,  in- 

(a)  Educational.  eluding  tactics,  free  exercises, 

(b)  Hygienic.  gymnastic  dancing,  appara- 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  of  tus. 

Teaching.  2.  Practice  Teaching, 

(a)  Children.  3.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing. 

(6)  Adults. 

3.  Theory  of  Gymnastics. 

4.  Hygiene. 

Course  (b).  See  "  Courses  of  Study,"  pages  133-138. 
Course  (c).  See  "  Swimming,"  page  136.   Write  for  special 
circular. 

Course  (d).  Playground  Course. 

The  subjects  are  selected  from  the  regular  Junior  College 
roster  and  pertain  directly  to  playground  and  social  center 
activities.  Twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  are  included  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  For  the  course  as  outlined  below, 
the  tuition  is  $50.00.  Extra  charge  is  made  for  additional 
subjects  selected. 

Theory.  Practice. 

1.  Theory  of  Gymnastics.  L  Educational  Gymnastics,  includ- 

2.  Theory  of  Games  and  Athletics.        ing  tactics  calisthenics,  danc- 

3.  Manual  Arts  and  Crafts.  ing  apparatus,  games. 

4.  Playground  Lectures.  2.  Folk,  iEsthetic  and  Social  Danc- 

5.  Hygiene.  ing. 

6.  Story-Telling.  3.  Practice  Teaching. 

4.  Visits    to    Playgrounds  and 

Gymnasia. 

5.  Practice  of  Games  and  Ath- 

letics on  the  city's  play- 
grounds. 

Note. — Special  play-ground  teachers  courses  are  arranged  for  persons 
whose  time  is  limited.    Write  for  special  circular. 
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Course  (e).  The  military  training  course  covers  every 
phase  of  military  science  beginning  with  the  school 
of  the  soldier.  Setting  up  drills,  and  manual  of 
arms  given  detailed  attention.  Officers'  training 
course  included. 

Course  (/).  The  Scout  Courses  offer  complete  training 
for  scout  leadership.  Offered  evenings.  Sufficient 
enrolment  required. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  outside  of  school  hours,  evenings,  etc.,  such 
as  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  gymnastics  and  dancing,  will 
be  formed,  provided  a  sufficient  number  enroll.  Special 
charges  are  made  for  such  classes. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  of  Temple  University  is  situated  at 
Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  aboul  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroads,  and  is  accessible  by  several  trolley  lines. 

The  main  floor  is  eighty  by  forty-five  feet,  with  several 
offsets,  in  which  are  stored  the  apparatus  when  not  in  use. 
This  arrangement  affords  an  actual  clear  space  of  3,600 
square  feet  for  basket-ball,  indoor  baseball  or  any  other 
indoor  game. 

The  apparatus  equipment  includes:  Horizontal  Bars  (3), 
Parallel  Bars  (3),  Horses  (3),  Buckfl  (3),  Flying  Kings  (5 
pairs),  Climbing  Poles  (6),  Climbing  Hopes  (8),  Ladders  (4), 
Swedish  Booms  (1),  Serpentine  Ladder  (1),  bow  Parallel 
Bars  (1),  Giant  Stride  (1),  Stall  Bars  (9),  Mats  (14),  Spring 
Boards  (2),  Chest  Weight  Machines  (6)  and  numerous  acces- 
sory apparatus  such  as  jump  boards,  jumping  standards, 
punching  bag  outfit,  hurdles,  vaulting  poles,  calisthenic 
hand  apparatus,  etc. 

An  entirely  new  and  spacious  locker  and  shower  system 
has  been  added.  A  new  building  is  now  completed  adjoin- 
ing the  gymnasium,  and  the  entire  first  floor  is  given  over 
to  two  large  locker  rooms,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for 
the  women  students.  Each  contains  sanitary  lockers  of  the 
latest  and  best  design  with  six  new  shower  and  needle  baths. 
With  this  valuable  addition,  the  gymnasium  floor  space  is 
considerably  enlarged. 
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In  the  fall  and  spring,  on  designated  mornings,  the  Depart- 
ment has  secured  for  the  Junior  College  classes  the  exclusive 
use  of  one  of  the  large,  well-equipped  Philadelphia  play- 
grounds for  the  purpose  of  outdoor  practice  in  athletics, 
baseball,  soccer,  playground  and  gymnastic  games.  The 
last  week  in  May  the  Senior  students  arrange  and  conduct 
a  Department  Outdoor  Athletic  Meet.  Beside  the  prac- 
tice afforded,  this  event  also  serves  as  a  pleasant  and  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  year's  activities. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

The  Department  of  Practical  Arts  is  designed  to  prepare 
young  men  and  young  women  to  take  charge  of  the  courses 
in  the  Practical  Arts  in  high  schools,  in  recreation  centers 
and  in  training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  Junior  College  Course  in  Practical  Arts  is  a  two  years' 
course,  upon  the  completion  of  which  a  diploma  of  proficiency 
is  given,  which  enables  those  holding  it  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  state  and  city  boards  for  teachers  in  these  subjects, 
except  where  the  College  degree  is  required.  The  four 
years'  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

All  advanced  work  in  the  Practical  Arts  is  given  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Broad  and  Pine 
Streets. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
Freshman  Year. 

English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  73.    Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Psychology. — Course  301  as  described  on  page  87. 

Drawing. — Pencil  drawing  of  plant  forms  and  analysis  of  same  for 
motifs  of  design;  designs  for  stenciling,  embroidery  and  pottery; 
pencil  drawing  of  household  furnishing  for  proportion,  perspec- 
tive and  light  and  shade.  Theory  of  color  and  color  harmonies 
— worked  out  in  designs  and  color  schemes  for  rooms. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  described  on  page  71. 

Practical  Drawing. — (a)  Lesson  and  Program  Plans;  (b)  Lettering 
(Freehand);  (c)  Mechanical  Perspective;  (d)  Sketching  (Dimen- 
sioned); (e)  Orthographic  Projection  (Working  Drawings); 
(/)  Lists  and  Estimates;  (g)  Tracing  and  Blueprinting;  (h)  De- 
sign.   (For  direct  use  in  other  courses.) 

The  Constructive  Arts. — (a)  Busy  Work;  (6)  Paper  Cutting  and 
Mounting;  (c)  Free  Cutting;  (d)  Free  Weaving;  (e)  Mat  Weav- 
ing and  Design;  (/)  Folding,  Cutting  and  Pasting;  (o)  Wrap- 
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ping,  Weaving,  Twisting,  Braiding,  Knotting,  and  Coiling  of 
Twine,  Cord,  Yarn  and  Raffia;  (h)  Weaving  on  Cardboard  and 
Wooden  Hand  Looms;  (i)  Elementary  and  Advanced  Basketry 
in  any  Form  and  Material;  (?)  Chair  Caning;  (k)  Hammock 
Weaving;  (I)  Rushing;  (m)  Cardboard  Construction;  (n)  Knife 
Work,  and  Chip  Carving;  (o)  Block  Printing,  Stencil  Cutting 
and  Application;  (p)  Clay;  (q)  Bookbinding;  (r)  Leather  Tool- 
ing and  Sewing;  (s)  Bent  Iron  Work;  (t)  Textiles;  (u)  Bench 
Work  in  Wood  (joinery  and  cabinet  work) ;  (v)  Advanced  Cabinet- 
making  and  Wood  Carving. 

Educational  and  practical  helps  are  given  in  the  form  of  dis- 
cussions and  round  table  conferences  when  problems  of  organi- 
zation methods  and  management,  books  and  helps,  costs,  tools, 
supplies,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  amount  of  work  anyone  may 
do  depends  entirely  upon  regularity  in  attendance  and  work 
done  between  class  periods.  Supplies  and  tools  may  be  brought 
by  the  student  or  purachsed  at  the  University. 
Physical  Training. — Systematic  train  to  give  health,  strength,  a 
good  carriage  and  poise.    One  hour. 

Sophomore  Year. 

English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.   Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  fanpmgft.    Two  hours. 

Pedagogy. — Course  206  as  described  on  page  72. 

The  Teaching  of  Practical  Arts. — Methods  of  teaching  applied 
especially  to  Practical  Arts.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Drawing. — Analysis  of  plant  forms,  butterflies,  peacock  feathers, 
shells,  etc.,  for  forms  and  colors  for  design.  Designs  for  stencil- 
ing, block  printing,  wall  paper,  furniture,  rugs,  etc.  Color 
schemes  for  rooms,  etc.  Blackboard  work.  Short  course  in 
Period  Decoration,  Period  Furniture  and  Pottery.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Interior  Decoration  in  line  and  color.  Trips  to  the 
show-rooms  of  furniture  dealers,  decorators  and  craft  workers. 
One  hour. 

Surface  Design  and  Color. — Constructive  design,  modeling,  metal, 
leather,  and  woodwork;  advanced  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
life;  pose  and  blackboard  sketching;  rendering  in  the  various 
mediums;  decorative  composition;  the  history  of  art  and  orna- 
ment; and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

*Interior  Decoration. — The  subjects  studied  in  this  course  are: 
Historic  ornament  and  its  application  to  original  schemes  for 
interior  decoration;  harmony  and  contrast  of  color;  modeling 
of  ornament;  water  color  rendering;  original  designs  and  work- 
ing drawings  for  furniture,  woodwork,  hangings,  mosaic,  stained 
glass,  and  stencils,  drawing  from  the  cast  and  life,  and  library 
research  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers;  the  application  of 
studies  from  nature  to  practical  uses,  such  as  decorative  land- 
scape panels,  and  the  constant  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
decorative  fitness. 

*Book  Binding  and  Leather  Work. — The  course  includes  sewing, 
forwarding  and  finishing;  library  bindings;  case  books  with 
stiff  boards  and  with  flexible  boards;  books  with  laced-in  boards  , 
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half  leather  and  full  leather;  blind  tooling;  portfolios,  wall  and 
furniture  panels  from  original  designs. 
*Metal  WORK. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  different  metals, 
gold,  silver,  German  silver,  copper,  brass  and  iron,  the  making 
of  tools,  and  the  execution  of  practical  work,  such  as  howls, 
plates,  candle-sticks,  cups,  jewel  caskets,  buckles,  clasps,  trays 
and  heraldic  mounts,  lamp  stands  and  shades,  grilles,  weather 
vanes,  hinges,  doorplates,  lanterns,  brackets,  etc.,  from  original 
designs. 

*Pottery. — The  preparation  and  qualities  of  clays  and  colored  bodies, 
with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  artistic  forms,  and 
decoration  in  relief  or  intaglio;  the  construction  of  pottery 
either  built-up  or  turned;  and  the  execution  and  firing  of  the 
finished  work  from  their  original  designs,  for  garden  vases,  tiles, 
jardinieres,  decorative  tablets,  etc.,  in  stoneware,  graffito,  and 
simple  glazes. 

*Woodwtork  and  Carving. — The  course  in  woodwork  is  divided  into 
two  classes.  First:  The  study  of  design  in  furniture;  the  detail 
drawing  and  construction  of  the  same,  involving  the  study  of 
joinery,  hand  wrought  mouldings,  and  enrichment  of  the  sur- 
faces by  carving. 

The  work  in  this  section  is  correlated  with  the  Design  and 
Interior  Decoration  courses. 

Second:  The  study  of  Woodwork  as  related  to  the  Normal 
training,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  training  of  those  preparing  to 
be  teachers;  Manual  Training  in  connection  with  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools;  the  equipping  of  a  department;  selection  and 
ordering  of  stock;  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  tools;  drawing;  and  construction  of  small 
models,  such  as  could  be  used  in  the  ordinary  graded  schools. 
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RESIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Purpose  and  Scope. — The  School  of  Theology  is  among 
the  oldest  of  the  fifteen  schools  of  Temple  University  as  now 
organized;  originating  with  a  little  group  of  young  men 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  met  with  Dr.  Conwell  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  By  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  other  schools 
and  activities  of  the  University,  it  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  complete  education  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  School  is  absolutely  undenominational.  It 
qualifies  men  for  ordination  in  any  Protestant  church. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — A  student  to  enter  this 
School  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
including  Latin,  or  a  college  graduate,  or  shall  pass  an 
examination  in  the  required  subjects  of  a  high-school  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this 
School  must  present  a  certificate'  of  work  done  as  well  as 
one  of  honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  con- 
nection with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all 
applicants  for  admission  unless  they  are  well-accredited  stu- 
dents from  other  theological  seminaries. 

Prospective  students  may  meet  the  Dean  of  the  School 
for  consultation  any  evening  except  Saturday  during  Sep- 
tember until  the  School  opens.  After  that  he  may  be  seen 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  on  Monday  mornings  at  the  downtown  office, 
221  South  Seventeenth  Street,  from  half-past  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock.  The  general  office  of  the  University  is  open  at  all 
times  to  give  any  information  desired. 

Advanced  Standing. — Examinations  for  advanced  stand- 
ing may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

An  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
entrance  requirements  is  offered  by  the  Preparatory  School 
of  the  University  in  its  day  and  evening  classes. 

Graduation. — Upon  the  completion  of  the  five-year 
course  in  Theology  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Theology 
is  granted  to  high-school  and  college  graduates  who  have 
sustained  honorable  examination. 

Degree. — Any  college  graduate  completing  the  five-year 
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course  or  its  equivalent  and  sustaining  an  average  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent  or  more  for  the  whole  course,  shall,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis,  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Unit  System. — The  undergraduate  course  in  Theology 
extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  basis  of  credit  is 
the  unit,  sixty  units  being  required  for  graduation.  The 
unit  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  a  week  of  class  recitation 
throughout  the  scholastic  year. 

Hours  of  Classwork. — The  class  recitations  are  held 
between  the  hours  of  6.45  and  10  p.  m.  in  order  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  for  self-support  during  the  day. 
Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  more 
than  twelve  units  of  class  work  a  week  without  the  special 
consent  of  the  faculty. 

Opportunity  for  Christian  Work. — Philadelphia,  with 
its  many  hundreds  of  churches,  missions,  and  varied  phil- 
anthropic institutions,  presents  to  theological  students 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unequaled,  opportunities  for  practical 
Christian  work. 

Self-support. — The  majority  of  the  students  are  strong 
men  of  independent  character  who  earn  their  support  while 
securing  a  theological  education.  Heretofore  our  students 
have  secured  employment  that  has  enabled  them  to  pay  all 
necessary  expenses.  Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living 
while  taking  the  course  are  advised  to  secure  such  occupa- 
tion, if  possible,  as  gives  them  daily  experience  in  church, 
social,  or  literary  work.  An  employment  bureau  is  con- 
ducted by  the  University,  Dr.  N.  B.  Heller,  Director. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  the  Theological  Resident  Course  is 
$20.00  a  year,  plus  $5.00  matriculation  fee  the  first  year. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

All  checks  should  be  made  to  the  Temple  University,  and 
all  tuition  fees  are  payable  annually  in  advance. 
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RESIDENT  COURSE. 


The  five-year  diploma  course  is  as  follows: 


C?Fo?e      First  Year.  Units. 
90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

70    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

35    English  Bible   3 

30    Advanced  English   2 

65    Logic   1 

60    Homilectics   1 


Course 
No. 

91 

71 

36 
20 
120 
1 


Second  Year.  Units. 
Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

English  Bible.   3 

Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
History  of  Philosophy.  . .  2 
Apologetics   2 


Third  Year. 
92    Old  Testament  Depart- 


ment  2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

2    Apologetics   1 

62    Homiletics   1 

301    Psychology   2 

110    Oratory   1 

150    Systematic  Theology ....  1 


Fourth  Year. 

93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22  Ecclesiasf  i<\'il  History .. .  1 
151    Systematic  Theology. ...  1 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory.   1 

2    Apologetics   1 


94 

74 

23 
11 


Fifth  Year. 

Old  Testament  Depart-  40 

ment   2  130 

New  Testament  Depart-  1 1 6 

ment   2  116 

Ecclesiastical  History   1  111 

Biblical  Theology   1 


Christian  Ethics. . . 

Seminar  Hour  

Pastoral  Theology. 
Practical  Theology . 
Oratory  


RESIDENT. 


Course  Leading  to  Degree  of  B.D. 


90 

71 

155 
35 
121 


First  Year. 
Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

History  of  Doctrine  2 

English  Bible   3 

Modern  Philosophy  2 


or 


Second  Year. 
91    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

20    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

36    English  Bible  3 

1    Apologetics   2 

120  History  of  Philosophy.  .  2 
60    Homiletics   2 
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No. 

Third  Year. 

Units  i 

92 

Old   Testament  Depart- 

ment   

2 

72?)  New  Testament  Dopart- 

ment  

2 

21 

Ecclesiastical  History  

i 
1 

2 

2 

61 

Homiletics  

1 

301 

Psychology  

2 

51 

History  of  Religion  

2 

110 

Oratory  

1 

94   Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

23    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

151    Systematic  Theology   2 


No,         Fourth  Year. 


93    Old  Testament  Depart* 

merit   2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory   1 


11  Biblical  Theology   1 

40  Christian  Ethics   1 

130  Seminar  Hour   1 

115  Pastoral  Theology   1 

116  Practical  Theology   1 


Fifth  Year. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
APOLOGETICS. 

1.  Theism  and  Christianity  defensively  stated  with  special  work  in 

the  f miction,  method  and  history  of  Apologetics;  examination  of 
anti-theistic  theories,  historical  preparation  for  Christianity; 
Christian  origins  and  the  Apologetics  of  Christian  experience. 
Two  hours,  required  second  year. 

2.  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity  with  the  Philosophy 

op  the  Christian  Religion. — The  non-Christian  religions  of 
the  world  with  a  special  study  of  Islamism  and  Buddhism.  The 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Religion :  Relation  between  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  Christianity  the  ideal  religion.  Two 
hours,  required  third  year. 

3.  History  op  Apologetics,  with  special  reference  to  changing 

emphases  coupled  with  a  history  of  Christian  creeds  and  worship 
in  its  Apologetic  bearings.  One  hour,  first  year,  General  Grad- 
uate Course. 

4.  Christianity  and  Modern  Sciences,  with  special  relation  to 

creative  evolution.  One  hour,  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

5.  Unities  and  Varieties  op  Religious  Experiences  in  their 

Apologetic  value.  One  hour,  third  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

[10.  Old  Testament  Theology. — Criticism  and  history  belong  to 
other  departments,  though  the  progressive  development  of 
theological  and  ethical  truth  among  the  Hebrew  people  has  due 
consideration.    The  doctrines,  institutions,  ceremonies,  sacrifices 
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and  ethical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  are  treated  in  the 
order  and  form  of  their  development,  as  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  higher  revelation  of  truth  m  Christianity.  One 
hour,  required  fourth  year. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology. — A  review  of  the  relation  between 

the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  is  followed  by  an 
orderly  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the 
synoptics.  St.  John's  Gospel  and  its  teaching,  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  theologies,  also  the  contributions  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  doctrinal  and  ethical  truth  are  thoroughly  considered. 
One  hour,  required  fifth  year. 

12.  The  Witness  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  to  Christ. 

— One  hour,  required  first  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

13.  The  Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching  in  Certain  Aspects. — 

One  hour,  required  second  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

14.  The  Theology  of  John  in  Certain  Aspects. — One  hour, 

required  third  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

15.  The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tion, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

16.  The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

17.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

18.  The  Witness  of  the  Prophets  to  Christ. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Minor,  two  hours. 

19a.  The  Soteriology  of  Paul  and  Peter. — Outlines,  examina- 
tions, thesis.    Minor,  two  hours. 

196.  The  Eschatology  of  Paul. — Outlines,  examinations,  thesis. 
Minor,  two  hours. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

20.  Apostolic  Age  to  Age  of  Charlemagne  (1-800  A.  D.).— The 

founding  of  the  Church,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  persecutions,  literature,  doctrine,  worship,  etc., 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  German  nations,  the  councils 
of  the  Church,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  relation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
are  carefully  considered.  Individual  research  and  discussions, 
lectures  and  recitations,  themes.  One  hour,  required  second 
year. 

21.  Rise  of  Papal  Supremacy  to  the  Reformation. — Coronation  of 

Charlemagne,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  and  civil 
authority,  monasticism,  religion  and  worship  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  councils  and  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Methods 
similar  to  those  in  Course  20.    One  hour,  required  third  year. 

22.  The  Reformation  (1517-1648). — Circumstances  at  the  opening 

of  the  Reformation,  Protestantism,  the  Reformation  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Eastern  Church. 
One  hour,  required  fourth  year. 
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23.  Modern  Period. — From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present 

time  (1648-1919),  Bcolesiastioa]  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  the  Papacy  before  and  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon;  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth 
ana  nineteenth  centuries  noting  the  growth  of  the  evangelical 
denominations,  history  of  doctrine  and  controversial  writers. 
One  hour,  required  fifth  year. 

24.  Rise  and  Development  of  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Litera- 

ture up  to  the  time  of  Augustine;  an  intensive  study  of  the 
patristic  and  early  Church  period  with  special  attention  to 
growth  of  doctrine  and  content  of  controversial  literature, 
examination  and  thesis.  One  hour,  first  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

25.  The  Discipline  and  Worship  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 

Ages. — An  intensive  study  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
ritual  changes  in  form  of  worship;  church  architecture;  church 
discipline,  penance,  excommunication,  and  the  various  forms  of 
discipline  laid  down  by  canon  law.  Examination  and  thesis. 
One  hour,  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

26.  Modern  Missions. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of 

modern  Protestant  Missions  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  present  time,  noting  the  rise  of  the  Moravian  missions,  the 
rapid  rise  of  missionary  societies  among  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Protestant  Church 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  welfare  of  those  beyond  the 
seas,  rapid  growth  of  interest,  modern  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing missionary  work;  the  result.  Examination  and  thesis. 
One  hour,  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

27a.  A  Study  of  the  Polity  of  the  Early  Church,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy;  the  rise  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the 
Diocesan  organization,  the  adoption  of  the  sacerdotal  principle, 
the  growth  of  ritualism,  sacramentalism  and  of  official  service 
in  the  church,  the  influence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Imperial  systems,  and  the  historical  conditions 
favoring  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  Roman  See  to  the 
period  when  it  assumed  temporal  sovereignty  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Minor. 

28a.  Erasmus  in  His  Relation  to  the  Renaissance  and  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  extensive  study  of 
certain  of  the  influences  leading  to  the  Religious  Reformation 
in  Europe;  more  particularly,  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Renaissance  with  its  intellectual  stimulus,  freeing  the  human 
mind  from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  dogmatism  and  customs  of 
the  past,  developing  the  study  of  ancient  literatures,  the  rise  of 
Humanism;  the  founding  of  the  great  universities;  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  consequent  spread  of  culture  and  of  inde- 
pendent examination  and  thought;  the  service  of  Erasmus,  the 
foremost  scholar  of  his  day,  monk,  critic,  man  of  letters,  in  this 
connection;  his  critical  writings  and  correspondence,  and  the 
publication  of  his  text  of  the  New  Testament  tending  definitely 
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towards  the  reform  movement,  while  he  remained  nominally  in 
the  communion  of  the  ancient  church.  Minor. 

28b.  The  Marian  Exiles. — An  investigation  of  some  phases  of  the 
English  Reformation;  its  nature,  the  development  of  the 
polity,  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  others  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  to  the  ascension  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne;  the 
conditions  in  her  reign,  leading  to  the  flight  and  exile  of  an 
influential  body  of  English  Protestants,  their  experience  and 
training  and  occupation  on  the  Continent,  their  return  to  Eng- 
land after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  wide  influence 
exerted  by  them  subsequently  upon  the  religious  and  intellectual 
life  of  England.  Minor. 

29a.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  New  England  Theology. — An 
investigation  of  the  religious  conditions  prevalent  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  the  early  eighteenth  century;  the  lineage  and 
training  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  service  and  leadership  as 
pastor  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  the  great  religious 
awakening  in  his  parish,  with  its  extension  and  influence,  the 
co-operation  of  Whitefield,  the  effect  of  this  experience  upon 
Edward's  thinking;  his  subsequent  work  as  preacher,  president 
of  Princeton,  and  writer;  the  school  of  religious  thought  founded 
by  Edwards  and  his  notable  pupils  and  followers  in  New  Eng- 
land, together  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system 
of  theology.  Minor. 

29b.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
— An  examination  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  its  influence, 
its  temporal  and  religious  claims  and  its  numerical  strength; 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  details  by  reason  of 
historical  events,  and  other  conditions  that  have  developed  or 
modified  the  standing  of  the  church,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
among  the  nations  of  today.  Minor. 

ENGLISH. 

30.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
of  prose  composition.  Weekly  themes  and  conferences.  One 
hour. 

History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  general  principles 
of  linguistic  science.    Two  hours,  required  first  year. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
35.  Old  Testament. — First  semester.  Synthetic:  The  stories  of 
Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal  Period  and  of  Israel  until  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  Synoptic:  The  Messages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Poetical  Books,  with  a  survey  of  the  books  as  to 
their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  shall  be  studied,  e.  g.f  The  Divine  Names  and  Attri- 
butes, The  Doctrine  of  Man,  The_Servant  of  Jehovah,  The 
Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  semester.  Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own 
outline  of  Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places 
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in  the  narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  shall  be  surveyed  as 
to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed 
study  of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The 
Chief  Feasts  of  Judaism.  Three  hours,  required  first  year. 
36.  New  Testament. — First  semester.  Synthetic:  Each  student 
makes  his  own  life  of  Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Synoptic:  The  four  Gospels  are  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend 
their  scope  and  contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement 
and  salient  features.  Topical:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  is  studied  topically,  e.  g.y  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to 
the  Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  word 
studies. 

Second  semester.  Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline 
of  Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered 
from  the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the 
History.  Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  are  surveyed  and 
analyzed  as  were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of 
Christianity  is  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God, 
The  Law,  Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious 
History.  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies. 
Three  hours,  required  second  year. 

ETHICS. 

40.  Christian  Ethics. — The  history  of  ethical  thought  is  studied  in 

the  Greek,  the  Christian,  and  modern  periods.  Ethics  is  treated 
as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  philosophy,  with  due  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  society  in  general.  The  practical,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  One  hour, 
required  fifth  year. 

41.  Methods  of  Ethics. — Text-books,  the  study  of  methods  of 

ethics  and  also  the  practical  application  of  ethics.  One  hour, 
first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — An  introductory 

study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  One  hour, 
required  third  year,  diploma  course. 

51.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — A  more  intensive 

study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  Two  hours, 
required  third  year,  degree  course. 

52.  A  study  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India, 

Persia  and  Greece.    Two  hours,  elective. 

53.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  and  Oriental 

cults  under  the  Roman  Empire.    Two  hours,  elective. 

HOMILETICS. 

60.  Introductory  Course. — Two  hours,  elective  second  year,  degree 

course. 

61.  Sources  of  Homiletics. — The  principles  underlying  sermon 

writing,  lectures,  text-book.    One  hour,  required  third  year. 
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62.  Practical  Work  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Homiletics 
to  the  analyzing  and  unfolding  of  various  texts  and  topics 
selected  by  the  class.  The  composition  of  sermons  upon  sub- 
jects selected  by  the  students,  also  upon  texts  assigned  by  the 
instructor.    One  hour,  required  fourth  year. 

LOGIC. 

65.  Introductory  Course. — Classification  of  terms;  denotation  and 
connotation;  classification  of  propositions;  laws  of  thought; 
syllogisms;  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  propositions;  inductive 
reasoning  in  its  various  forms;  combination  of  induction  and 
deduction;  fallacies,  etc.  One  hour,  required  first  year,  diploma 
course. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

70.  Beginning  Greek. — This  course  treats  of  the  Orthography, 

Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  using  a  standard 
grammar,  and  prepares  the  student  to  begin  reading  the  New 
Testament.    Three  hours,  required  first  year,  diploma  course. 

71.  New  Testament  Greek. — A  thorough  study  of  the  Greek,  con- 

stant reference  to  the  sources  of  New  Testament  vocabulary, 
sentence  construction,  and  rhetoric.  A  standard  text,  lexicon, 
and  reference  books  in  grammar  are  used.  Two  hours,  required 
first  year  degree  course,  second  year  diploma  course. 

72a.  Gospel  History  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canon. 
Introduction  and  Exegesis.  The  best  texts  are  used.  Special 
bibliography  is  furnished  for  the  work  in  Kxe^csis.  Two  hours, 
required  second  year,  degree  course,  third  year  diploma  course. 

726.  New  Testament  ExBGBSIS.  Exegesis  of  selected  portions- 
Two  hours,  required  third  year,  degree  course. 

73.  Apostolic  History  is  studied  according  to  the  methods  applied 

to  Gospel  History  in  Course  72.  Two  hours,  required  fourth 
year. 

74.  Topical  Study  and  Historical  Method. — The  purpose  of  the 

course  is  to  train  the  candidate  for  graduation  to  see  Bible  truth 
in  its  proper  perspective.  The  year  is  spent  in  the  discussion 
and  preparation  of  themes.    Two  hours,  required  fifth  year. 

75.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetica]  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians; 

(b)  an  intensive  study  of  the  field  of  New  Testament  Intro- 
duction; (c)  a  special  study  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

76.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetica]  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 

pians;  (b)  sources  of  the  Greek  of  t  he  Xew  Testament;  (c)  textual 
criticism  of  some  assigned  portion. 

77.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  a 
special  study  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Justification. 

78.  The  Four  Doctrinal  Epistles;   their  philology,  syntax  and 

translation,  intensive  study  of  special  introduction  to  these 
Epistles.  Selected  portions  will  be  assigned  for  textual  criticism 
and  exegesis.  A  study  of  the  Ethics  of  St.  Paul.  Theses  and 
examinations.  Major. 
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79.  The  Four  Gospels;  the  synoptic  problem]  the  ethiofl  of  Jesus; 

special  introduction  to  the  Gospels;  textual  criticism  and 
exegesis  of  selected  portions;  synthetic  study:  Christ's  Messianic 
Consciousness.    Theses  and  examinations.  Major. 

80.  Letters  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Hebrews ;  special  introduc- 

tion; translation;  textual  criticism  and  exegesis  of  selected 
portions;  synthetic  study;  The  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Theses 
and  examinations.  Major. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

90.  Hebrew. — (a)  Hebrew  Grammar;  (b)  Hebrew  prose  with  con- 

siderable attention  given  to  the  translation  of  English  into 
Hebrew;  (c)  readings  in  Genesis  with  an  anlaytical  study  of  the 
words  and  phrases  as  found  in  the  text.  Three  hours,  required 
first  year. 

91.  Hebrew. — (a)  Translation  from  the  Historical  Books  of 

the  Bible,  with  an  analytic  study  of  the  words  and  phrases; 
(b)  sight  reading.    Two  hours,  required  second  year. 

92.  A  Study  of  the  Psalms:  (a)  translation;  (6)  exegetical  study 

involving  both  analysis  and  synthesis;  (c)  lectures  on  special 
introduction.    Two  hours,  required  third  year. 

93.  A  Study  of  the  Major  Prophets,  with  special  emphasis  upon 

Isaiah,  translation  and  special  attention  to  exegesis,  lectures  on 
special  introduction.  Two  hours,  alternating  with  Course  94, 
required  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

94.  A  Study  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  pursuing  the  same  exegetical 

method  as  in  Course  4.  Lectures  on  special  introduction. 
Alternate  with  Course  93.  Two  hours,  required  fourth  and 
fifth  years. 

95.  A  Study  of  the  Critical  Theories  of  the  Pentateuch; 

exegesis  of  selected  portions  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  One 
hour,  required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

96.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  the 

rise  and  influence  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  critical  study  of  selected 
Psalms.  One  hour,  required  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

97.  The  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophet  and 

a  critical  study  of  Messianic  prophecies.  One  hour,  required 
third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

98.  Hebrew. — (a)  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language;  (b)  special 

introduction  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy;  (c)  translation  and 
exegesis  of  Deuteronomy;  (d)  thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

99.  Hebrew. — (a)  Hebrew  poetry — its  nature,  development  and 

influence  upon  Israel;  (b)  special  introduction  to  selected 
Psalms;  (c)  translation  and  exegesis  of  selected  Psalms;  (d)  thesis. 
Major,  four  hours. 
100.  Hebrew. — (a)  The  use  and  nature  of  Hebrew  prophecy;  (6)  spe- 
cial introduction  to  the  Book  of  Daniel;  (c)  translation  and 
exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Daniel;  (d)  thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 
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ORATORY. 

110.  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking  (Kleiser)  is 

used  in  connection  with  this  work.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  physical  power  as  the  basis  of  voice  culture. 
Purity,  flexibility,  resonance,  brilliancy  and  volume  of  tone  are 
considered.    One  hour,  required  third  year,  resident  course. 

111.  The  art  of  winning  and  holding  attention,  how  to  develop  the 

imagination,  how  to  train  the  memory,  how  to  get  dramatic 
power,  how  to  use  illustrations,  how  to  manage  facts  and  thoughts 
to  move  an  audience  and  similar  subjects  are  considered.  One 
hour,  required  fourth  year,  resident  course. 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

115.  Pastoral  Duties.    One  hour,  required  fifth  year, 

116.  Practical  Theology,    Church  Polity,    Sunday-schools,  Church 

Organizations,  Missions,  etc.    One  hour,  fifth  year. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

120a.  The  History  of  Greek  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  philosophical  concepts,  includ- 
ing early  Greek  philosophy;  Socratic  Dialectic;  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  later  Greek  schools  and  Neo-Platonism.  Traces  the  influence 
of  Greek  logic  on  Christian  thought  in  Scholasticism.  Readings 
in  the  sources,  reports,  papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours B 

120?).  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — This  course  begins  with 
Bruno  and  carries  the  student  through  Rationalism,  Empiricism, 
and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in  the  sources,  reports  and 
papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

121.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Current  tendencies  in  philosophical 
thought  are  examined  and  compared.  Such  thinkers  as  Berg- 
son,  Euckcn,  F.  G.  S.  Schiller,  Russell,  Bosanquet,  Royce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  the  Neo-Rcalists  are  studied  and  their 
genetic  relations  to  earlier  and  classic  philosophy  discussed 
Two  hours. 

122a.  The  Pre-Socratic  School. — General  tendencies,  the  peculiar, 
philosophical  significance  of  Socrates  as  related  to  moral  ques- 
tions; his  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  his  concep- 
tion of  God.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Socratic  method. 
Outlines,  theses,  and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

122o.  Plato's  Relation  to  the  Socratic  School. — An  examination 
of  the  Platonic  psychology,  dialectic  and  ontology.  Special 
study  devoted  to  his  conception  of  a  supreme  being.  Outlines, 
theses,  and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

122c.  The- Aristotelian  Philosophy  in  its  fundamental  principles  as 
|  J  related  to  his  theology.  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  divine 
spirit  and  his  forms  of  proof.  A  study  of  his  ethical  concepts. 
Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

123a.  Kant's  Ethics  and  Religious  Philosophy. — Kant's  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  dogmas  of 
positive  theology  as  related  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophical 
ethics.    Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 
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1236.  The  Philosophy  of  Sohleiermacheh.— Tlis  conception  of  reli- 
gion, the  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology,  his  definition  of 
duty.   Outlines,  theses,  examinations,   Major,  four  hours. 

123c.  Schopenhauer's  Views  on  Pessimism. — Pessimism,  [grounds  of 
and  causes  of  pessimism  as  related  to  optimism  and  philosophy. 
His  views  on  the  sufferings  of  the  world.  Outlines,  theses,  and 
examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

124a.  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  first 
year's  course  is  to  show  the  effects  of  Greek  philosophy  through 
its  various  systems  upon  early  Christian  Theology.  Outlines, 
theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 

1246.  Christianity  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — The  aim  of 
the  second  year's  course  is  to  show  the  general  tendencies  of 
scholastic  philosophy  as  related  to  Christianity  of  the  period. 
Outline,  theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 

124c.  Christianity  and  Positivism. — The  aim  of  the  third  year's 
course  is  to  show  the  relation  of  positive  philosophy  to  Christian- 
ity.   Outlines,  theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

125A.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology,  including  a  study  of  sensation  and  the  sensory 
system,  perception  of  time  and  space,  the  apperceptive  tendency 
and  the  process  of  association,  consciousness  and  the  self. 
Text-book,  recitations,  reports  and  simple  experiments.  Two 
hours. 

125B.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology. — A  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  behavior,  including  a  con- 
sideration of  individual  differences,  heredity  and  environment* 
the  nervous  mechanism  by  which  the  individual  adapts  himself 
to  his  environment,  unlearned  behavior,  habit  formation,  inter- 
est and  attention,  memory,  fatigue,  thinking,  tests  and  scales 
and  other  topics  related  to  the  educative  process.  Class  dis- 
cussions based  on  standard  texts  and  selected  readings,  together 
with  experimental  demonstrations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  course  to  the  specific 
work  the  student  is  planning  to  do. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  Aim  of  Religious  Education. — Herein  is  traced  in  a  compre- 

hensive way  the  view-point  from  the  definitive  side  of  education. 
Relation  of  religious  education.  The  factors:  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  church. 

A  paper  of  5,000  words — "The  Scope  of  Religious  Education." 
Graduate  Course. 

2.  Historical  Studies  in  Religious  Education. — The  historical 

movements,  which  culminate  in  the  development  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  are  carefully  traced  from  earliest  history  down  through 
the  centuries.  This  history  is  comprehensively  traced  in  its 
development  in  the  British  Isles  and  America. 

Essays  and  reports  to  be  prepared  in  the  progress  of  these 
studies.    Graduate  Course. 
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3.  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Studies  in  Religious  Edu- 

cation.— Analytical  studies  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
various  philosophers  as  related  to  religious  education.  The 
psychological  studies  bearing  upon  the  various  periods  of  life, 
including  intensive  studies  in  child  psychology  and  the  period 
of  adolescence.  Essays  and  reports  to  be  prepared.  Graduate 
Course. 

4.  Studies  in  Religious  Pedagogies. — Intensive  studies  in  prepara- 

tion and  teaching.  The  essential  principles  of  teaching:  adap- 
tation, attention,  andfsystem.  Studies  in  the  form  of  a  uniform 
curriculum.  Essays^and  reports  to  be  prepared.  Graduate 
Course. 

SEMINAR  HOUR. 

130.  Students'  Problems. — Undergraduate  students  are  asked  to  pre- 

sent to  the  faculty  the  problems  met  in  daily  life;  the  problems 
to  be  of  a  social,  pastoral,  theological  and  religious  (individual 
and  social)  nature.  The  problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out. 
One  hour  each  year.  Required  of  lift  h  year  resident  course,  and 
of  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  non-resident  course. 

131.  Pastors'  Problems. — Pastors  are  asked  to  present  the  problems 

of  a  social,  pastoral,  theological  and  religious  (individual  and 
social)  nature  which  confront  them  in  their  pastorates.  The 
problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty.  One  hour  each  year  of  t lie  General  Graduate 
Course. 

Elective  Courses  Which  May  Be  Used  as  a  Substitute  for 
the  Seminar  Hour. 

Comparative  Religion. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  historic  ethnic  faiths  that,  apart  from  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  have  most  directly  influenced  the  life  of  humanity — 
The  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  Buddhist, 
Confucian,  Persian,  and  Shinto  faiths.  The  course  is  based  on  a 
recent  authoritative  text-book,  with  frequent  reference  to  other 
sources,  for  research.  One  hour  per  week,  or  one  unit  of  work. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Shumway,  Instructor. 

A  Study  of  the  [NTLXTSNCI  of  the  Bibli  in  English  Litera- 
ture.— A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  English  literature 
as  revealed  both  by  British  and  American  poets.  This  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  religious  views  of  the  poets  with 
a  criticism  thereof.  Also  a  comparative  study  of  certain  classics 
with  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Bible.  This  course  represents 
one  unit,  or  one  hour,  per  week.  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes, 
Instructor. 

Religious  and  Social  Problems. — The  problem  of  the  com- 
munity as  related  to  its  religious  and  social  problems  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve.  The  Church  as  the  center  of  the  Com- 
munity Life  will  be  studied  in  its  varied  ways  as  a  solution  to 
these  problems.    (1)  The  problems  of  church  organization, 
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through  the  Bible  school,  societies,  etc.,  will  be  studied  to 
meet  the  community  problems.  (2)  The  ( Shuroh  afl  the  religious 
and  social  center  of  the  community.  (3)  The  message  of  the 
Church  for  the  community.  (4)  The  scope  and  place;  of  re- 
ligious education  of  the  Church  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 
A  text-book  will  be  used,  supplemented  by  lectures.  Opportuni- 
ties will  be  given  to  study  these  problems  by  personal  in  vest  i- 

fation.  This  course  represents  one  unit,  or  one  hour  per  week. 
)r.  Charles  W.  Heathcote,  Instructor. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Year 
students  in  the  Resident  Department,  and  also  to  any 
students  taking  unit  work  in  the  Correspondence  Depart- 
ment. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

140A.  Foundation  Principles. — (a)  Study  of  an  elementary  college 
text-book  with  critical  papers  and  explanatory  readings. 
(b)  Applied  sociology;  social  problems  in  city  and  country;  a 
paper  summarizing  each  problem  studied.  Two  hours,  required 
fourth  year,  diploma  course. 

140B.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Sociology. — (a)  Text-book,  critical 
papers  and  explanatory  readings.  (6)  Social  problems  in  city 
and  country,  a  social  survey  of  the  student's  community.  Two 
hours,  required  fourth  year,  degree  course. 

140.  Social  Origins. — A  study  of  primitive  societies  as  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  present  customs  and  institutions, 
Text-books  and  magazine  literature,  with  papers.  One  hour, 
required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

142.  Social  Problems. — Application  of  sociological  principles  to 
present-day  conditions  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  Re- 
quired third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

150,  151.  Systematic  Theology  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  apologetics 
in  the  light  of  the  established  truths  of  science  and  historical 
criticism.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  student  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  philosophy,  Biblical 
theology  and  the  history  of  dogma. 

In  the  course  is  gathered  in  systematic  form  the  revealed 
truths  concerning  God,  creation,  anthropology,  soteriology, 
Christology,  ecclesiology  and  eschatology.  These  main  divisions 
are  presented  by  the  aid  of  a  text-book  and  the  lecture  method, 
but  the  seminary  method,  rather  than  the  didactic,  is  used  in 
imparting  information  and  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

An  intensive  course  on  the  Person  of  Christ  (Mackintosh)  is 
taken  up  the  last  year. 

It  is  urged  that  some  particular  denominational  theology 
viewed  from  its  historical  point  of  yiew  be  taken  up  although  no 
one  of  denominational  confessions  is  made  the  test  of  a  genuine 
Christian  theology. 
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152.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. — A  careful  examination  of 

these  subjects.  Required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course, 
one  hour. 

153.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. — An  intensive  study.  Re- 

quired second  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 

154.  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — An  intensive  study. 

Required  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 

155.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. — Two  hours,  first  year  degree 

course. 

156.  God. — (a)  His  existence;  (b)  His  nature;  (c)  Thesis.  Outlines 

and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

157.  Christ. — (a  ^The  historicity  of  Jesus;  (6)  The  place  of  Christ  in 

modern  theology;  (c)  Thesis.  Outlines  and  examinations. 
Major,  four  hours. 

158.  Holy  Spirit. — (a)  The  persons  of  the  Spirit;  (b)  The  work  of  the 

Spirit;  (c)  Thesis.  Outlines  and  examinations.  Major,  four 
hours. 

SEMITICS. 

Courses  are  arranged  in  the  Semitic  languages,  Rabbinical  Literature, 
etc.,  if  requested. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES. 

Correspondence  Department. 

The  undergraduate  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspond* 
ence  on  the  unit  basis;  the  courses  are  the  equivalent  of 
those  given  in  the  Residence  Department,  the  cost  is  $2.50 
per  unit.  Certificates  are  given  on  the  completion  of  the 
courses. 

BIBLE  TEACHERS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  al* 
kinds  of  Christian  activity.  The  need  for  training  in 
Christian  work  is  gaining  wide  recognition  and  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained  workers.  The  call  for 
pastors'  assistants,  Bible  teachers,  missionaries,  settle- 
ment workers,  religious  work  secretaries  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  teachers  in  Sunday-schools  and 
teachers  of  teachers  is  steadily  becoming  more  general  and 
persistent.  It  has  been  said,  concerning  Bible  teaching, 
"This  is  a  work  that  requires  specific  training  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  university  and  college. "  This  specific 
training  the  Temple  University  gives. 

The  curriculum  has  been  arranged  to  cover  a  course  of 
two  years.    Each  year  consists  of  two  semesters  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  semesters  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University. 
Prominence  is  given  to  direct  Bible  study,  and  the  work  so 
arranged  and  co-ordinated  as  to  make  each  semester  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  course  in  direct  Bible  study  should 
prove  of  peculiar  value  to  ministers  who  need  leadership 
or  study. 

We  suggest  that  the  student  enroll  for  the  full  course  in 
order  that  each  one  may  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  studies. 
Every  prospective  Sunday-school  teacher,  particularly, 
should  take  the  Friday  evening  courses,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  problems  of  teaching. 

The  sessions  occupy  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings:  the 
work  in  the  English  Bible  is  taken  on  Tuesdays;  that  of  the 
other  departments  on  Fridays. 

The  courses  are  grouped  in  four  departments  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  the  English  Bible — Biblical.  Rev.  George  Handy 
Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D. 

2.  Department  of  Christian  Activity — Practical.  Rev.  Charles 
William  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

3.  Department  of  History — Historical.  Rev.  Charles  William 
Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

4.  Department  of  Theology  and  Apologetics — Systematic.  Rev. 
George  Handy  Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D. 

The  following  outline  of  study  is  pursued : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

1.  Bibiacal— Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  life  of 

Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Synoptic:  The  Four 
Gospels  shall  be  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend  their  scope  and 
contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement  and  salient 
features.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the 
Gospels  shall  be  studied  topically,  e.  g.,  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the  Cross, 
The  Last  Things,  etc.,  etc.  Attention  shall  be  given  to  word 
studies. 

2.  Practical. — The  Scope  of  Religious  Education;  Definition;  View- 

point of  Christian  service;  Relation  to  school,  home  and 
Church;  Historical  studies;  Contributions  to  development  of 
religious  education  made  by  Babylonia,  Hebrews,  Greece, 
Rome,  etc. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History, 

the  development  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  Gradual 
growth  traced  as  related  to  writings  of  early  Church  leaders  and 
official  bodies  of  the  Church. 

4.  Systematic. — Outline  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Outlines  of 

Natural  Theology;  Evidence  for  being  of  God,  etc. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

Second  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline  of 

Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  history. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  shall  be  surveyed  and  analyzed 
as  were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity 
shall  be  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the 
law,  Christ,  the  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  own  religious  history. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 

2.  Practical. — Historical  Studies  in  Religious  Education  continued : 

the  movements  traced  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time; 
the  modern  Sunday-school  movement  in  its  various  aspects  is 
traced  and  developed. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  history 

with  particular  study  given  to  the  Reformation,  its  causes, 
results  as  found  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  etc. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Evidences  of 

Christianity. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal 

Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  sett  lenient  in  Canaan.  Synoptic: 
The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and  poetical  books,  with  a 
survey  of  the  books  as  to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical: 
The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is  studied,  e.  g.,  The  Divine 
names  and  attributes,  the  doctrine  of  man,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  The  Messianic  hope,  etc. 

2.  Practical. — Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  as  follows:  Atten- 

tion— how  to  win  and  hold  it;  Preparation — general,  special 
and  immediate;  The  teacher  and  his  Bible,  methods  of  study- 
ing, etc.;  The  Bible  and  Commentaries;  The  teacher  and 
scholars;  The  lesson — material  introduction,  analysis.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  practical  and  seminar  work. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  history 

and  the  history  of  the  versions  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
history  of  each  version  is  carefully  traced  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  Revised  Version. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Elements  of 

Psychology. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline  of 
Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the 
narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  are  surveyed  as  to  their 
scope  and  contents,  as  was  done  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  the  first  year.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The  Chief  Feasts 
of  Judaism. 
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2.  Practical. — Religious  Pedagogy  as  follows:    How  to  illustrate 

from  the  field  ol  history,  current  events  and  observation;  the 

teacher's  and  scholar's  view-point;  how  to  attack  a  lesson;  the 
art  of  questioning  and  application;  elements  of  success  and  the 
rewards  of  a  teacher. 

3.  Historical. — Christian  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Examina- 

tion of  reports,  etc.  History  of  modern  missions.  Outline 
study  of  comparative  religions.    Seminar  work. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religious  Psy- 

chology, e.  g.f  Psychology  of  conversion,  varieties  of  religious 
experience,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  English  Bible  is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and 
in  the  full  course  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  Sacred  Books. 
The  work  of  each  semester  is  complete  in  itself,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  take  up  any  subject  and  begin  his  work  at 
the  point  that  coincides  with  his  special  need. 

The  course  opens  Monday  evening,  September  22,  1919. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  $10.00  a  year.  If  only  one 
evening's  work  is  taken  the  fee  is  $5.00  All  checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  Temple  University.  All  applications 
and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Temple  Univer- 
sity. 

ROSTER. 

MONDAY. 

7.30-  8.20— Bible  Study,  Synthetic  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

8.20-  9.10— Bible  Study,  Synoptic  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

9.10-10.00— Bible  Study,  Topical  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

FRIDAY. 

7.30-  8.20 — Religious  Pedagogy  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

8.20-  9.10— Church  History  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

9.10-10.00 — Christian  Doctrine  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

Special  examinations  are  conducted  regularly  twice  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  time  and  ability  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  regular  classes.  Examina- 
tions are  conducted  carefully  and  only  proficient  conscien- 
tious students  receive  diplomas. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
To  clergymen  who  are  alumni  of  approved  theological 
seminaries  the  Temple  University  offers  the  privilege  of 
graduate  work  in  non-residence.    Two  distinct  courses  are 
offered,  one  known  as  the  General  Course,  the  other  known 
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as  the  Research  Course.  Each  of  these  courses  represents 
eight  hours  of  work  a  year  for  three  years  and  a  thesis,  an 
additional  year  being  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 
One  year  of  the  three  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  some 
accredited  college,  university  or  theological  seminary. 

The  Graduate  Courses,  when  completed  by  seminary 
graduates  who  are  also  college  graduates,  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

When  the  entire  graduate  course  is  taken,  it  cannot  be 
completed  in  less  than  four  years. 

Alumni  of  theological  seminaries  which  require  a  year  of 
post-graduate  work  in  addition  to  three  years  of  under- 
graduate study  before  granting  the  B.D.  degree,  who  have 
completed  this  four-year  course,  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  are  given  credit  for 
one  year  of  post-graduate  work,  and  are  admitted  to  the 
second  year  of  the  S.T.D.  course,  making  it  possible  to 
receive  the  degree  in  three  years. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  student  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
time  of  registration.  It  is  only  possible  for  a  student  receiv- 
ing sixteen  hours  credit  at  entrance  to  complete  the  course 
in  two  years. 

Each  graduate  student  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
course,  present  a  graduating  thesis,  representing  an  additional 
year  of  work  after  the  completion  of  his  prescribed  studies 
dealing  with  a  topic  connected  with  one  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  of  the  course,  and  generally  tending  through  criti- 
cism or  individual  research  to  the  advancement  of  theological 
learning.  The  candidate  shall  also  state  in  what  respect 
his  investigation  appears  to  him  to  advance  the  science  of 
theology.  He  is  also  invited  to  submit  any  other  papers 
he  may  have  prepared  or  published  dealing  with  any  subject 
connected  with  theological  science. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
General  or  of  the  Research  Course  shall  not  in  itself  be 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  granting  of  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Unless  the  graduating  thesis  shows  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  ask  the  can- 
didate to  withdraw  his  application  until  such  times  as  he 
shall  present  a  thesis  of  sufficient  merit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  for 
the  graduation  thesis.    In  every  case  the  approval  of  the 
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Faculty  must  be  obtained,  the  professor  directing  the  major 

work  to  have  supervision  and  direction  in  working  out  the 
thesis.  Its  subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
for  approval  at  least  eighteen  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  examination  at  least 
two  months  before  graduation.  Graduation  theses  contain- 
ing at  least  10,000  words  are  required  to  be  typewritten  or 
printed.  The  thesis  is  not  returned  to  the  student;  one 
copy  is  deposited  with  the  Department  to  be  placed  in  the 
Theological  Library. 

The  thesis  must  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to 
knowledge  in  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  must  be  founded 
on  the  original  investigations  of  the  writer.  As  such  it 
largely  influences  his  final  promotion  to  the  doctorate  in 
theology. 

The  thesis  must  be  written  in  clear,  correct  English, 
suitable  to  the  topic  presented.  Slovenly  style  or  ambi- 
guous expression  may  so  mar  the  scholarly  character  of  a 
thesis  as  to  incur  its  rejection. 

The  graduate  thesis  should  conform  in  general  to  the 
following  outline: 

1.  Table  of  Contents.    A  general  outline  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 

subject,  with  references  to  pages. 

2.  Bibliography.    A  critical  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 

with  authorities  alphabetically  or  chronologically  arranged, 
giving  exact  reference  to  volume,  page,  date,  name  and  place 
of  publication. 

3.  Introduction.    Formal  reasons  or  grounds  underlying  the  investi- 

gation, stating  definitely  the  subject  involved,  the  material  used, 
and  the  method  of  treatment. 

4.  History  of  Opinion.    A  brief  review  of  existing  knowledge  on  the 

subject. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  thesis  developed. 

The  title  page  of  every  thesis  shall  bear  the  phrase,  "  Submitted  as 
part  of  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology, 

m  Temple  University,  by  followed  by  the 

name  of  the  candidate  in  full. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 
These  are  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  one  or  more  departments  of  theology.  They  consist 
of  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  student  having  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  major 
and  minor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The 
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major  represents  four  hours  of  work  each  year  for  three 
years,  while  the  minors  each  represent  two  hours  of  work 
a  year  for  three  years.  An  additional  year  is  required  for 
the  writing  of  the  final  thesis.  Research  courses  are  offered 
in  the  Departments  of  Biblical  Theology,  History  of  Re- 
ligion, Ecclesiastical  History,  Ethics,  Liturgies,  New  Testa- 
ment Department,  Old  Testament  Department,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  and  Systematic  Theology.  The  courses  are 
arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students,  hence  are 
not  outlined  in  the  catalogue. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 

This  is  intended  for  students  desiring  to  study  more 
intensively  the  departments  of  theology  included  in  the 
following  outline: 


OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Course 
No. 

152 
12 
3 
24 
41 
75 

95 

131 


First  Year. 
Systematic  Theology .... 

Biblical  Theology  

Apologetics  

Ecclesiastical  History. . . . 

Ethics  

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   

Seminar  


Units. 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
1 


nurse 
No. 

153 
13 
4 
25 

1  11 
76 

96 


Second  Year.  Unitt. 


Systematic  Theology. . .  . 

Biblical  Theology  

Apologetics  

Ecclesiastical  History.  .  . 

Sociology  

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  


131    Seminar   1 


154 
14 
5 
26 

142 


Systematic  Theology 
Biblical  Theological.  . 

Apologetics  

Ecclesiastical  History. 
Sociology  


Third  Year. 


77 
97 


131 


New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

Seminar   1 


The  tuition  for  the  Graduate  Work  is  S50.00  for  the  year, 
if  paid  in  advance.  If  the  work  is  done  on  the  hour  basis, 
the  cost  is  $6.50  for  the  unit,  each  year  representing  eight 
units  of  work. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Temple  University  is  to 
furnish  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing,  in  evening)  classes,  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  legal  study. 

SESSIONS. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  Wilson  Building,  southwest  corner 
Sixteenth  and  Sansom  streets,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  10  o'clock — each  class  meeting  at  least  three  eve- 
nings a  week.  The  academic  year  for  1919-20  begins  on 
September  15,  1919,  and  continues  until  June  18,  1920. 

ATTENDANCE. 
All  students,  whether  candidates  for  a  degree  or  special 
students,  are  required  to  be  in  actual  attendance.  The 
work  of  the  School  of  Law  cannot  be  done  properly  by  stu- 
dents who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  lectures.  The 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any 
student  who  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  seem  unwise  to 
continue  his  connection  with  the  school. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Law  has  been  taught  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  by  three  distinct  methods:  by  lectures,  by  text-books, 
and  by  cases.  The  School  of  Law  of  Temple  University 
does  not  adopt  any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  Experience  has  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Faculty 
that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  a  combination  of  the 
three  methods. 

Instruction  is  therefore  given  partly  through  the  study  of 
leading  text-books  and  partly  through  lectures,  with  the 
statute  law  and  leading  cases  on  each  branch,  and  careful 
and  frequent  examinations  are  held  to  test  the  student's 
grasp  of  his  subject. 
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Quizzes  are  held  regularly,  in  which  &the~  professors  in 
charge  of  each  subject  test  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
student's  reading  upon  the  topic  assigned.  By  explanations 
given,  and  the  statement  of  other  illustrative  cases,  they 
endeavor  to  lead  the  student  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  legal  principles  that  may  be  involved.  In 
these  quizzes  every  effort  is  made  to  afford  the  student 
scientific  training  in  accurate  methods  of  study  and  of 
reasoning  along  legal  lines.  Topical  lectures  are  also  deliv- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  more  obscure  and 
difficult  questions  that  may  have  arisen,  and  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  recent  developments,  or  peculiar 
applications  of  the  principles  under  discussion,  as  shown  in 
late  decisions. 

By  these  methods  the  student  is  constantly  brought  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  instructor.  His  work  is 
watched  and  he,  as  far  as  possible,  receives  the  benefits 
which  can  be  had  from  individual  instruction. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Francis 
Chapman,  Dean,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must 
have  received  a  good  English  education,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  All  graduates  of  a  recognized  college  or  university 
are  admitted  without  examinations  on  presentation  of 
diploma.  The  diploma  of  any  approved  public  high  school 
is  accepted  on  such  subjects  required  for  the  entrance 
examinations  as  are  covered  by  the  diploma. 

No  diplomas  or  certificates  from  private  preparatory 
schools  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations. 

2.  Those  students  at  law  who  have  passed  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners are  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Temple  Uni- 
versity has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  colleges  and 
universities,  and  graduates  of  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  entitled  to  registration  by  the  State  Board 
of  Law  Examiners  without  examination. 

All  applicants  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a 
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satisfactory  examination  upon  the  following  subjects  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  herein  given  under  each 
subject. 

English. — 1.  No  candidate  is  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on 
any  subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom, 
or  division  into  paragraphs.  2.  A  short  essay  is  required  to  be 
written  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination. 
3.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works,  and  must 
be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject- 
matter,  the  style  and  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple 
questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors:  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
and  Merchant  of  Venice;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  first  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol;  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Webster's 
Reply  to  Hayne;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun.  4.  The  applicant 
must  also  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
English  Literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States)  as 
can  be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this 
subject. 

History. — 1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myer's  Ancient  History, 
and  Myer's  Medieval  and  Modern  History ,  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction.  2.  English 
History. — With  special  reference  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. Students  should  make  a  careful  study  of  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  or  Ransome's  Short  History 
of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's  English  History 
for  Americans,  or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all  appli- 
cants are  expected  to  read  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People.  3.  American  History. — This  includes  Colonial  History 
with  a  view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  insti- 
tutions; the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  political  and 
social  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time. 
Students  should  carefully  study  Channing's  Student's  History 
of  the  United  States,  or  Johnson's  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Schools,  or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States,  or  some 
other  equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination  are 
expected  to  read:  A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States; 
Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America;  Parkman's 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History. 

Latin. — (a)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  (b)  First 
four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  This  examination 
includes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  history, 
geography  and  mythology  of  (a)  and  (6)  ;  sight  translations 
from  the  above  works  and  sight  translations  taken  at  large 
from  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
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studied  the  prescribed  works.  The  student  is  also  required  to 
render  into  Latin  a  short  passage  of  English  based  on  the  first 
book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — A  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
ordinary  Arithmetic.  A  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important 
part  of  this  work.  Algebra. — Through  quadratics.  Geometry. 
— The  whole  of  plane  geometry  as  included  in  Wentworth's 
Geometry  or  any  other  standard  text-book. 

Modern  Geography. — The  student  is  expected  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical 
geography  of  the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 

The  student  desiring  to  take  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  Examination  can  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for 
application  and  full  information  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  examinations  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Charles  L.  McKeehan,  Esq.,  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Students  desiring  information  as  to  the  requisites  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  County  can  obtain  the  same 
from  Albert  L.  Moise,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Philadelphia  County,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  student  to  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  pass  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  State  Board, 
and  be  properly  registered  as  a  law  student,  at  least  three 
full  years  before  he  applies  for  his  final  examination  and 
admission  to  the  Bar.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  he 
should  obtain  the  necessary  particulars  regarding  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  registration  of  students  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  the  county  in  which  he  expects  to  practice. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission,  intending  to  practice  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  possessed  of  diplomas  or  of  certificates 
from  the  State  Board,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  various  subjects  named  by  the  State  Board  as  given 
above. 
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Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  State  Board  or  for  the  entrance 
examination  of  this  School  have  a  full  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  the  other  departments  of  Temple  University. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission,  not  intending  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory diplomas,  or  certificates  from  the  Law  Examiners  of 
the  State  in  which  they  propose  to  practice,  showing  that 
they  are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  under  the 
rules  of  such  examiners. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
comply  with  the  educational  requirements  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  first  year's  class,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  all  the  studies  already  completed  by  the  class  they 
desire  to  enter  or  present  a  satisfactory  certificate  showing 
the  completion  of  such  branches  in  an  accredited  law 
school. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS, 

Persons  desiring  to  take  special  courses  of  instruction  in 
branches  of  the  law  which  may  be  of  service  in  business  or 
in  social  or  municipal  work,  can  arrange  for  such  courses  by 
applying  to  the  Dean. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
before  September  15,  1919. 

EXPENSES. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  students  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  School,  and  is  paid  but  once.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $90.00  each  year,  one-half  of  which  is  payable 
at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  the  remainder  the 
first  Monday  of  February  following.  A  charge  of  $10.00 
is  made  for  the  diploma  upon  graduation. 

CURRICULUM. 
A  four-year  course  is  required,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  most  men  to  cover  thoroughly  in  an  evening  school  the 
different  branches  of  the  law  in  any  less  time.    The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  University  Law  Schools 
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each  schedule  three  years  of  study,  with  the  student's  full 
time  devoted  to  his  studies.  It  is  a  fallacy  for  an  evening 
school  or  individual  to  claim  to  be  able  to  properly  fit  men 
for  the  law  in  a  shorter  time  than  four  years,  especially  when 
they  are  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to 
encourage  graduation  in  less  time.  Indeed,  since  future 
professional  success  depends  upon  complete  mastery  of 
elementary  principles,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  student 
to  devote  less  time  to  preparation  for  practice,  even  though 
he  be  not  a  candidate  for  graduation. 

Subject  to  revision  as  to  minor  details  the  course  is  arranged 
thus: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

MR.  BEDFORD. 

Elementary  Law. — The  general  study  in  broad  outline  of  the 
nature,  fundamental  principles,  definitions  and  usual  classi- 
fications of  the  law,  together  with  an  historical  survey  of  its 
sources  and  development.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  student  thoroughly  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his 
subsequent  work,  without  confusion  of  thought,  and  with  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  relations  to  each  other  for  the  separately 
considered  branches  of  the  law,  as  they  successively  become 
the  subjects  of  more  detailed  attention.  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. This  subject  covers  Rlackstone's  original  text  as 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  law  of  EngUnd  at  the  time  the 
Commentaries  were  first  published.  The  second  book  of  the 
Commentaries  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  and  a  very 
careful  study  made  of  the  definitions  contained  therein.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  books  is 
sufficient.  Lewis's  Edition  of  Blackstone  is  suggested.  Rob- 
inson's Elementary  Law  (Revised  Edition),  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  oral 
explanations  and  running  discussions  on  the  text.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  TRACEY. 

Pleading  at  Law. — This  course  has  two  purposes:  First,  to  ground 
the  student  thoroughly  in  the  general  principles  of  common 
law  pleading.  Second,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  modern 
acts  and  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  Stephen's 
Pleading  (Tyler's  edition)  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  exercises 
are  given  in  reported  decisions  taken  from  Ames'  Cases  on 
Pleading.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Contracts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tracts. Under  this  subject  special  reference  is  made  to  the 
particular  phases  of  the  law  applicable  to  Agency,  Negotiable 
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Instruments,  etc.    Anson  on  Contract*  £Huffcutt's  2d  edition). 

with  Buffcutt  and  Woodruff's  CV/.sr.s,  is  used  as  the  base  of 
this  course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  cases. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

JUDGE  BARTLETT. 

Torts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 
including  Negligence,  Measure  of  Damages,  and  the  Remedies 
for  Injuries  Suffered.  Cooley  on  Torts  is  the  basis  of  the 
course,  with  Simpson's  Cases.  Four  hours  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Real  Property. — A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Ownership, 
Enjoyment  and  Transfer  of  Real  Property,  including  herein 
the  subject  of  Liens,  Easements,  Mortgages,  Conveyancing 
and  all  other  topics  properly  appertaining  to  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  general  subject.  The  second  book 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries;  Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty. Important  statutes  and  leading  cases  on  real  property 
are  closely  studied  and  supplemented  by  the  lectures  of  the 
instructor.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — A  study  of  the  law  and  practice  in  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  including  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
relating  thereto.  Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property  is  made  the 
basis  for  this  course.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  and  of  their  relation  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  common  law.  Trusts  and  all  the  several  sub-heads 
of  equity  are  herein  specifically  considered.  Bispham's 
Principles  of  Equity  (8th  ed.),  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  illustrative  cases. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  HEINE. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. — This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
in  close  outline  the  whole  subject  of  Crimes  and  of  Criminal 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes  relating  thereto.  Clark's  Criminal  Law  (3d  ed.X 
is  the  basis  of  the  course.  One  hour  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 

MR.  HEINE. 

Insurance. — The  general  principles  of  Life,  Accident  and  Fire 
Insurance,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes  of 
Pennsylvania  relating  thereto.  Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance 
is  used.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Corporations. — Covering  the  history  of  the  development  of  Cor- 

E orations  and  Corporation  Law  in  England  and  the  United 
tates  as  found  in  text-book  and  important  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Corporation  Act  of  1874  and  its  supplements.  Elliott 
on  Private  Corporations  (4th  ed.),  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
general  subject.  For  Pennsylvania  Law,  Eastman  on  Private 
Corporations  in  Pennsylvania  is  used.  Two  hours  each  week 
until  completed. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Constitutional  Law* — Constitution  of  the  United  States:  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself  and  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon 
its  leading  provisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Willoughby's  Constitut  wnat  Law  (Student's  ed.) 
with  Barnes  and  Milner's  Selected  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law 
is  made  the  basis  of  this  course.  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  1874,  together  with  the  principal 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  interpreting 
the  same.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN 

Decedents1  Estates* — A  study  of  tli<>  Law  of  the  Devolution  of  the 
Estates  of  Decedents,  of  Wills,  Administrations,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States.  The  History  of  the  Law  in  England  is  also 
studied  together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  Deci- 
sions. Sehouler  on  Wills  and  Administrations  is  used  in  this 
course.    Three  hours  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Do?nestic  Relations* — This  course  includes  the  law  pertaining  to 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Husband  and  Wife,  Rights  of  Married 
Women,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Master 
and  Servant.  Long  on  Domestic  Relatiojis  (2d  ed.),  is  used. 
One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Bankruptcy. — The  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy  under  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Collier  on  Bankruptcy  is 
used.    One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  in  Orphans'  Court  and  Small  Cause  Courts  of  New  Jersey. — 
A  course  specially  designed  to  teach  New  Jersey  students  the 
practice  in  Probate  and  Small  Court  matters. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Negotiable  Instruments. — A  study  of  the  law  of  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments as  contained  in  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
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Acts,  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  with  eases 
illustrating  the  application  of  the  Acts  and  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  subject.  Crawford's  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Lair  (Pa.  ed.)  and  Bi^elow's  Cases  on  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques  are  used.   One  hour  each  week  till  completed. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Sales.* — This  course  covers  the  common  law  on  the  subject  of 
Sales  of  Personal  Property  and  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and 
also  the  statutory  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Uniform  Sales  Act 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  adopted  in  New  Jersey 
and  five  other  states.  This  act  has  also  been  before  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  both  houses.  Burdick  on  Sales  (2d  ed.);  Burdick'a 
Selected  Cases  on  Sales  ( 2d  ed . ) .  One  hour  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Partnership. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Partnership,  together  with  a  special  consideration  of  the 
Statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Partnership  of  a  Special 
or  Limited  Nature.  Mechem's  Elements  of  Partnership  and 
Mechem's  Cases  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Evidence. — Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  is  used  in  this 
course,  together  with  illustrative  cases  to  be  studied  and 
discussed  in  connection  therewith.  Three  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  of  Law  (Penna.) — This  course  is  intended  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  student  with  general  practice  including  equity 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  covers  the  juris- 
diction and  practice  of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
State  courts,  including  under  the  latter  heading  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  courts,  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  the  magis- 
trates or  justices  of  the  peace  courts.  It  embraces  the 
Pennsylvania  Statutes  on  the  subject,  the  Rules  of  Courts, 
and  the  Federal  Statutes  relating  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — A  study  of  the  law  of  Bailments  and  Car- 
riers in  the  United  States  including  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Legal  Ethics. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  year  upon 
the  following  topics:   The  Attorney  and  the  Court;  the 
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Attorney  and  the  Bar;  the  Attorney  and  the  Client;  the 
Attorney's  Compensation;  Professional  Habits  and  Helps; 
Methods  of  Getting  Business  and  Publicity;  Criminal  Practice 
and  Brief-making. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  at  Law  and  in  Chancery  (N.  J.). — A  course  intended  to 
instruct  New  Jersey  students  in  the  general  practice  of  the 
Law  and  Chancery  Courts  of  New  Jersey.  The  course 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  Statutes  and  Rules  of  Court 
of  New  Jersey.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Reviews  and  Quizzes. — A  general  review  of  the  subjects  taught 
throughout  the  course  is  given  during  the  fourth  year. 
Attendance  by  all  fourth-year  students  is  obligatory.  The 
work  consists  principally  of  quizzing,  the  object  being  to 
refresh  the  students  in  the  subjects  taught  throughout  earlier 
years.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Note. — Subjects  marked  thus  (*)  are  not  taught  during  the  year 
1919-20,  but  each  student  is  taught  them  during  his  course. 

The  above  course  has  been  framed  so  far  as  practicable 
with  a  view  to  the  logical  and  unified  presentation  and 
development  of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  made  to  bend  to 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  students  whenever  greater 
efficiency  can  be  thereby  obtained. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
all  relevant  statutes,  and  the  student  is  required  from  time 
to  time  to  draft  such  papers  and  legal  instruments  as  call 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  with  which  his  studies 
are  concerned. 

Students  from  other  States  than  Pennsylvania  find  the 
course,  aside  from  the  statute  law,  well  fitted  to  prepare 
them  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  their  own  State.  The 
aim  of  the  School  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law,  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  leading  cases  illustrative  of  these  principles. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  courts,  presided  over  by  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  Bar, 
not  otherwise  connected  with  the  School,  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  an  independent  investigation  of  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  certain  stated  facts,  and  of  pre- 
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paring  briefs  thereon  and  making  oral  arguments.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  moot,  oourts  is  obligatory  on  fche  part 
of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

LAW  CLUB. 

The  students  are  organized  into  two  flourishing  clubs — 
The  Temple  University  Law  Club  and  the  Portia  Club — 
which  are  designed  to  forward  the  work  of  the  moot  courts 
and  to  aid  the  students  by  quizzes  among  the  men  and 
women. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  students 
in  regular  attendance  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  in  the  School  of  Law.  Diplomas  are  only  granted 
to  students  whose  character  for  honor  and  integrity  is 
established. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

A  regular  student  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  for  a  period  not  entitling  him  to  graduate,  or  a  special 
student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  receive  an  official  certificate, 
stating  the  time  of  his  attendance  and  the  subjects  on  which 
he  has  passed  examination. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  Full  announcement  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

LIBRARY. 

The  School  of  Law  has  its  own  library  including  the 
Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Law 
and  Equity  Reports  of  New  Jersey,  the  Reports  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  Ohio,  the  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law,  Cyc.  Corpus  Juris  and  standard  text- 
books. 

The  students  also  have  the  use,  without  charge,  of  the 
Hirst  Law  Library  located  in  the  Drexel  Building. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
An  Alumni  Association,  including  in  its  membership  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Bars,  has  been  organized.  A  reunion  of  the  Alumni  is  held 
annually  at  the  time  of  the  Law  School  banquet  at  which 
noted  public  men  are  the  speakers. 

FEES. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  University,  no  fees  are 
returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the 
same  course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

PRIZES. 

A  prize  is  offered  annually  to  the  second  year  class  and 
known  as  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Law  Publishers,  Chicago  Prize, 
consisting  of  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary.  For  1916-17 
the  prize  for  the  second  year  work  was  awarded  to  William  T. 
Campbell  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 
The  Annual  Commencement  was  held  June  8,  1918.  The 
address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Senator  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot.  The  President  of  the  University  conferred  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  upon  the  following  students,  who 
had  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  course: — 


*Harold  W.  Bennett  New  Jersey. 

Hyman  Harry  Cohen  Pennsylvania 

*William  H.  Creamer,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Friedman  Pennsylvania 

*Henry  B.  Friedman  Pennsylvania 

Aaron  Gaylburd  Pennsylvania 

John  H.  Gossling  Pennsylvania 

Jay  Maurice  Gray  Pennsylvania 

C.  Winfield  Hess  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Allen  Levinthal  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Lipschultz  Pennsylvania 

*  Joseph  A.  McGinnis  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Branson  Maris  Pennsylvania 

Sattira  A.  McClarin  Pennsylvania 

William  J.  Milligan  Pennsylvania 

Albert  A.  Nieburg  Pennsylvania 

"Cornelius  Clement  O'Brien  Pennsylvania 

*Maurice  Louis  Praissman  New  Jersey 

George  Purnell  New  Jersey 

Moseph  M.  F.  Ryan  Pennsylvania 
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Albert  E.  Schcflen  New  Jersey 

Godfrey  William  Sohroth,  Jr  New  Jersey 

Casimir  Aloysius  Silski  New  Jersey 

Harold  Barton  Stone  Pennsylvania 

Isaac  Mayer  Strauss  Pennsylvania 

*George  T.  Steeley  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Griffiths  Taite  Pennsylvania 

Laura  E.  W.  Tyler  Pennsylvania 

Charles  J.  Wescott  New  Jersey 

*William  Harrington  Whitaker  Pennsylvania 

Elmer  B.  Woods  New  Jersey 

Wilbert  V.  Pike,  pro  honoris  causa. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

No  student  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  and  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  he  has  passed 
the  final  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

These  examinations  are  held,  after  due  notice,  twice  a 
year  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  credentials  from  the  Law  Examiners  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia  showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  take 
his  final  examination. 

By  resolution  of  the  County  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Philadelphia  County,  graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
Temple  University,  who  have  complied  with  the  rules  as  to 
preliminary  examination  and  registration,  and  who  have 
been  registered  as  students  under  the  Dean  of  the  School  for 
at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  final  examination,  having 
completed  the  course,  may  be  certified  to  the  State  Board, 
without  having  served  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  a  practicing 
attorney. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BAR. 
The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  must 
have  registered  as  a  student  three  years  before  taking  his 
Bar  examination.  He  must  also  have  served  a  clerkship 
with  a  practicing  attorney  for  three  years.  A  course  in  a 
law  school  of  established  reputation  is  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-seven  months  of  this  clerkship,  thus 
reducing  the  time  in  an  office  to  nine  months.  Temple 
University  presents  to  the  New  Jersey  student  special 
advantages  for  the  study  of  law,  as  a  course  in  its  School  of 
Law  is  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  under 
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this  rule.  The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  also  created 
an  instructorship  in  New  Jersey  practice,  which  course 
taken  by  New  Jersey  students  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Penn- 
sylvania practice  as  part  of  the  course  leading  to  graduation. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
The  following  text-books  and  works  of  reference  are 
required  to  be  used  by  the  student : 

Constitutional  Law. — Willoughby's  Constitutional  Law. 

Contracts. — Anson  on  Contracts,  Huffcutt's  second  edition. 

Corporations. — Elliott  on  Private  Corporations,  fourth  edition;  East- 
man on  Pennsylvania  Corporation  Law. 

Criminal  Law. — Clark's  Criminal  Law,  third  edition. 

Decedents'  Estates. — Schouler  on  Wills  and  Administrations. 

Domestic  Relations. — Long  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Elementary  Law. — Robinson's  Elementary  Law  (Revised  edition); 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Lewis's  edition  suggested. 

Equity. — Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 

Evidence. 

Insurance. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Reeves'  Lair  of  Real  Property. 
Partnership. — Mechem  on  Partnership. 

Pleading. — Stephen  on  PUading  (Tyler's  edition);  Ames'  Cases  on 

Pleading. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity. — Rush's  Cases. 
Real  Property. — Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property. 
Sales. — Burdick  on  Sales,  second  edition;  Burdick's  Selected  Cases  on 

Sales,  second  edition. 

Torts. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  reading,  but 
not  required: 

Bankruptcy. — Collier  on  Bankruptcy, 

Constitutional  Law. — McClains  Constitutional  Law  in  United  States. 

Contracts. — Pollock  on  Contracts. 

Corporations. — Morawets'fl  The  Lair  of  Private  Corporation  (2  vols.); 
Savidge's  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Criminal  Law.-  Wharton's  Criminal  Lair  (2  vols.);  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure in  Pennsylvania,  by  Sadler. 

Domestic  Relations. — Peck  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Equity. — Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Evidence. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  sixteenth  edition;   McKelvey  on 

Evidence,  second  edition. 
Insurance. — Vance  on  Insurance. 

Partnership. — Lindley  on  Partnership  (2  vols.);  Shumaker  on  Part' 

nership. 

Personal  Property. — Schouler  on  Personal  Property. 

Real  Property. — Mitchell's  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Fallon  on  Conveyancing. 

Torts. — Pollock  on  Torts;  Schermerhorn's  Essentials. 

Miscellaneous  Works. — Kent's  Commentaries;  Pepper  and  Lewis' 
Digest;  Troubat  and  Haly's  Practice;  Patton  s  Pennsylvania 
Practice. 
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The  Medical  Department,  located  at  Eighteenth  and 
Button  wood  streets,  opens  on  or  about  September  22d  of 
each  year.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  Each 
college  year  consists  of  eight  and  a  half  months. 

All  classes,  except  the  graduating  class,  continue  the 
college  work  until  the  first  of  June. 

The  school  is  co-educational  and  our  correlated  curricu- 
lum offers  to  both  sexes  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  medical  training  of  the  highest  standard. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
woman  physician  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  following  fields : 
In  general  practice;  in  specializing  in  diseases  of  women  and 
children;  as  teachers,  not  only  in  medical  schools,  but  in 
many  departments  of  education;  in  hospital  administration; 
in  social  service;  in  laboratories,  and  in  child  welfare  prob- 
lems. The  present  war  has  caused  quite  a  devastation 
along  many  lines  to  which  the  woman  physician  will  have 
entree.  To  meet  these  additional  demands  a  special  plea  is 
made  for  women  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  Medical  Hall  consists  of  four  stories  and  a  basement. 
It  contains  two  large  lecture  amphitheaters;  a  large  lecture 
room;  the  newly  constructed  laboratory  of  pharmacy;  the 
laboratory  of  chemistry;  the  laboratory  of  physiological 
chemistry;  the  anatomical  rooms  including  the  laboratory 
of  operative  surgery;  an  amphitheater  for  post-mortems; 
t£ie  library;  the  museum;  quiz  rooms;  women's  rest  room; 
laboratories  of  research,  and  the  administration  offices. 
In  the  basement  is  the  refrigerating  plant,  and  rooms  for 
preparing  the  anatomical  material;  lockers;  male  students' 
rest  room;  classrooms;  engine  rooms;  animal  room,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  Medical  Hall  is  the  laboratory  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology;  the  laboratory  of  pharmacology;  the 
laboratory  of  physiology,  and  the  laboratory  of  histology 
and  embryology,  which  are  modern  and  well  equipped.  In 
all  the  laboratories  each  student  has  a  desk,  locker,  or  table, 
equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  is  assigned 
to  him  for  his  individual  use  throughout  the  course  of 
instruction. 
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All  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime,  and  is  concrete 
and  practical  rather  than  abstract  and  didactic.  The  first 
two  years  of  tjhe  course  are  centered  upon  the  fundamental 
branches — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology, 
Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Organic  Chemistry— and 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  laboratory  work.  The  remaining 
two  years  are  given  to  the  clinical  subjects — Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  specialties.  Instruction  is 
given  chiefly  in  the  hospitals. 

Temple  University  has  incorporated  with  it  two  hospitals, 
the  Garretson  Hospital,  situated  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
streets,  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  located  at  Broad  and 
Ontario  streets.  Both  of  these  hospitals  are  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  in  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  districts  of  Philadelphia.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hospital  are  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In 
this  and  in  other  plants  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
squares  about  30,000  men  are  employed.  This  gives  to  the 
Garretson  Hospital  facilities  for  teaching  acute  surgery 
nowhere  excelled  in  the  United  States. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  ranks  with  the  larger  institutions 
of  the  city  in  facilities  and  equipment.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
155  beds  and  affords  abundant  and  constantly  increasing 
material  for  clinical  instruction  in  every  branch.  A  new 
laboratory  building  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  hospital 
grounds,  which  affords  a  newly  equipped  clinical  laboratory; 
autopsy  room;  private  laboratories  for  original  research, 
and  rooms  for  teaching  purposes.  A  new  wing  to  the 
hospital  will  be  erected,  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  beds  for  teaching  purposes,  and  also  afford  a 
new  operative  room  suite  and  clinical  amphitheater. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  street  car  lines  passing  the  Medical  Hall  and  the 
hospitals,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  greatly  extend- 
ing the  territory  from  which  patients  are  drawn  for  clinical 
teaching. 

Clinics  are  given  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Gynecology, 
Obstetrics,  Ophthalmology,  Laryngology,  Otology,  Ortho- 
pedics, Dermatology,  Proctology,  Pediatrics  and  Neurology. 
Attendance  upon  clinics  is  obligatory  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  year.  During  the  Senior  year  all  instruction, 
so  far  as  possible,  is  clinical  in  character. 
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The  professors  are  officially  connected  with  a  number  of 
other  prominent  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  utilize  the  material 
therein  for  additional  clinical  instruction  for  our  students. 

None  but  contagious  diseases  are  admitted  to  the  Munici- 
pal Hospital,  but  the  Senior  students  who  desire  this  course 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  contagious  diseases  at  the 
bedside. 

Graduates  and  advanced  students  desiring  to  pursue  any 
specialty,  or  work  in  general,  have  ample  opportunity 
afforded  them  in  the  various  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
infirmaries  of  Philadelphia. 

The  medical  students  of  the  Temple  University  enjoy 
hospital  facilities  second  to  those  of  no  medical  college  in 
this  country. 

CORRELATED  CURRICULUM. 

The  correlated  method  of  teaching,  introduced  by  this 
department  of  Temple  University  in  1902,  has  since  been 
perfected  and  is  now  applied  practically  to  the  entire  curric- 
ulum. By  this  system  the  same  general  subject  is  taught 
simultaneously  in  the  several  departments,  thus  effecting 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  effort  for  the  student. 

By  this  modern  scientific  arrangement  students  frequently 
review  the  fundamental  branches  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
entire  course  of  study,  as  one  after  another  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  taken  up  in  the  order  previously  determined 
upon. 

To  illustrate,  when  the  Professor  of  Practice  is  lecturing 
upon  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases,  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  is  teaching  the  pathology  and 
bacteriology  of  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Tract;  the  Professor 
of  Therapeutics  gives  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  this 
tract  and  a  course  on  Dietetics;  the  Professor  of  Surgery 
teaches  the  surgery  of  the  Alimentary  Canal;  while  the 
Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  is  also  lecturing  upon  and 
demonstrating  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  this  part  of  the  body. 

This  system  of  introduction  has  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  all  medical  graduates; 
also  of  the  best  medical  teachers  in  the  country,  as  shown 
by  its  adoption  in  other  medical  schools. 

The  correlated  system  is  employed  whenever  and  where- 
ever  practicable.    Students  in  the  Freshman  and^Sophomore 
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classes  work  up  into  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  correlated 
scheme  by  mastering  the  principles  of  the  basic  studies, 
namely,  normal  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  make  practical  and  intelligent 
physicians,  rather  than  multi-specialists,  of  the  under- 
graduates. 

In  addition  to  the  correlated  curriculum  a  special  feature 
is  made  of  what  is  aptly  termed  practical  teaching.  As 
employed  in  this  department,  the  method  embraces  clinical 
lectures,  clinical  conferences,  clinical  laboratory  work,  class 
conferences,  ward  classes,  work  in  hospital  wards,  dis- 
pensary service  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Wherever 
applicable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projecto- 
scope,  stereopticon  lantern  slides,  colored  drawings,  tables, 
comparisons,  syllabi,  etc.,  these  being  projected  upon  a 
screen. 

The  classes  are  small,  which  admits  practically  of  personal 
and  individual  instruction.  When  most  advantageous  to 
the  student,  classes  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  three  or 
five,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  ward  study. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  streets. 

A  limited  number  of  students  arc  given  an  opportunity  of 
paying  their  tuition,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means  of  services 
rendered  in  the  laboratories  or  other  departments  of  the 
University.  These  positions  are  provided  for  by  special 
appointment  each  year,  and  the  remuneration  for  such 
service  depends  upon  the  time  and  nature  of  the  work 
required. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the 
city  in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions. Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
chosen  vocation. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  makes  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  medical  students  who  are  obliged  in 
any  degree  to  maintain  themselves,  to  secure  employment 
in  physicians'  offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manufacturing 
establishments,  physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied  institu- 
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tions.  A  file  is  kept  of  all  students  who  wish  employment, 
also  of  persons  wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as 
prospective  patrons. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
this  department  are  requested  to  enroll  early,  and  notify 
the  Dean  of  their  desires  regarding  employment. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  Dean  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  application 
for  admission.  Every  new  student  is  required  to  matricu- 
late with  the  Registrar,  and  every  student  who  has  been  in 
attendance  is  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each 
college  year.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
the  attendance  of  any  student,  at  any  time  for  what  may 
appear  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  such  as  incompetency,  conduct  unbecoming  a  lady 
or  gentleman,  or  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  morals  of  the 
class  or  institution;  also  to  refuse  a  student  the  privilege 
of  final  examination  for  cause. 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  physicians  of  good 
reputation  residing  in  the  state  of  which  the  student  is  a 
citizen. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  completion  of 
a  standard  four-year  high-school  course  of  study,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate 
work,  including  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  with  lab- 
oratory work,  English,  and  a  modern  language,  extending 
through  two  years  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusve  of 
holidays,  in  an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Students  are  not  admitted  with  any  deficiency  in  these 
requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
present  credentials  of  preliminary  education  that  meet  the 
preliminary  requirements  of  the  class  to  which  they  seek 
admission,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Examiner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Education  for  adjudication. 
Students  from  acceptable  medical  colleges  are  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  without  examination  so  far  as  their 
credentials  cover  the  work  of  the  year  or  years  for  which 
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the  applicant  desires  to  be  credited,  and  provided  he  or  she 
is  eligible  for  advancement  in  the  medical  school  where  in 
attendance. 

Graduates  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences  who  have  during  their 
college  course  devoted  the  stated  number  of  hours  to  Gen- 
eral Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Histology,  Human  Anatomy  or  Physiology  are  given  sub- 
ject credit  upon  application,  but  no  time  credit.  Thus, 
matriculates  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  may,  at  their 
option,  he  excused  from  attendance  upon  certain  lectures 
and  other  duties  required  in  the  Freshman  Course,  provided 
(a)  they  pass  a  special  examination  given  by  the  professor  of 
the  respective  department  of  this  medical  school  in  the  sub- 
jects or  parts  of  subjects  for  which  credit  is  sought;  and 
(6)  the  time  thus  secured  to  the  student  be  devoted  to 
advanced  laboratory  work  anticipating  the  second  year  in 
the  course,  assigned  by  the  respective  chair. 

Students  so  privileged  must,  however,  take  the  term 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  there- 
after are  not  excused  from  any  regular  work  of  the  medical 
course. 

CLASS  ADVANCEMENT  AND  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  advancement  with  their  respec- 
tive classes,  students  are  required  to  take  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  session.  Failure  on  the  part  of -the 
student  to  do  so,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  forbidding  such  a 
student  the  right  to  examination  in  the  fall  and  to  further 
advancement  with  the  delinquent's  class. 

Students  who  fail,  in  any  year,  to  pass  the  term  examina- 
tion with  an  average  of  less  than  75  per  cent  in  more  than 
two  major  branches  must  repeat  the  year's  work.  If  failure 
covers  only  these  or  less,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  pass 
the  subjects  in  the  following  September.  Repetition  of  any 
year's  work  includes  re-examination  in  all  of  the  branches 
of  the  year. 

Only  those  students  who  have  appeared  for  the  examina- 
tion in  September  may  be  continued  with  their  respective 
classes  as  conditioned  students,  providing  their  conditions 
represent  only  two  major  branches.  Conditioned  students 
must  attend  the  lectures  covering  the  subjects  in  which  they 
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have  failed,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  present  year. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  before  January  15th  in 
each  session. 

We  keep  an  accurate  roll  of  students,  showing  attendance 
upon  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.  In  making 
up  the  final  average  from  results  of  term  examinations, 
credit  is  given  for  diligence  and  application  in  pursuance  of 
college  duties. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
must  have  complied  with  all  the  rules  of  the  department  of 
medicine,  and  pass  an  examination  on  each  subject  of  the 
course  with  a  general  average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75 
per  cent.  He  must  show  that  he  has  attended  four  courses 
of  medical  lectures.  The  last  course  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, have  been  taken  at  this  college. 

The  candidates  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  com- 
mencement at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who 
have  failed  to  pass  all  the  branches  required  at  two  annual 
examinations  must,  if  they  stand  for  a  third,  take  an  exam- 
ination in  all  the  branches  of  the  entire  four-years'  course. 

GRADUATES  IN  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY 
AND  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  possess- 
ing the  required  amount  of  preliminary  education  (see 
Requirements  for  Matriculation),  are  admitted  to  the  first- 
year  course,  and  must  take  the  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  as 
provided  for  first-year  students,  and  pass  an  examination 
in  these  branches,  dissect  the  entire  human  body,  and  pass 
an  examination  in  first  and  second  year  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  given 
credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  and  are  excused  from  attendance  upon  these 
subjects  during  the  first  year. 

They  are  given  credits  for  subjects  of  the  first  year  for 
which  they  present  satisfactory  credentials,  and  are  excused 
from  attendance  upon  the  lectures  and  other  requirements 
of  this  work. 
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This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  reduction  of  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  course.  It  is  only  a  subject 
credit.  A  reduction  in  tuition  for  the  first  year  is  made 
proportioned  to  the  subjects  credited,  but  in  order  to  grad- 
uate it  is  obligatory  upon  the  student  to  complete  a  four- 
years'  course  and  take  the  final  examinations  with  the 
regular  graduating  class. 


The  regular  Medical  Course,  as  shown  by  the  session 
roster,  is  open  to  Temple  University  medical  graduates  free 
of  cost,  except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used  or  broken. 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  reputable  college  who  wish 
to  take  a  Post-Graduate  Course  upon  application  will  have 
assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches 
in  which  such  students  desire  the  greater  proficiency  being 
given  prominence.  They  are  required,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  medical  degree  of  Temple  University,  to  complete  four 
years  of  study  and  pass  the  final  examination  with  the 
regular  graduating  class.  In  every  instance  they  must 
have  attended  the  Senior  Course  of  lectures  at  this  college, 
prior  to  receiving  such  degree.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Post-Graduate  Course  we  arrange,  on  the  same  general  plan, 
concentrated  courses  on  the  specialties,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  we  grant  a  Temple  University  Certificate 
showing  the  work  satisfactorily  covered. 


After  the  completion  of  the  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  the  student  who  expe  cts  to  matriculate  in  the 
department  of  medicine  of  Temple  University  must  secure 
sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work,  extending  through 
two  years  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  holidays, 
in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR 
PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 


PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


Required  Courses: 

Chemistry  (a)  

Physics  (o)  

Biology  (c)   

English  Composition  and  Literature  (d) 
French  or  German  (e)  


Semester 
Hours. 


12 
8 
8 
6 


6-12 
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Courses  Strongly  Urged:  Houit. 

Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry   3-6 

Additional  Courses  in  Chemistry   3-6 

An  additional  Modern  Language — French  or  German  (e)   6-12 

Psychology   3-  6 

Advanced  Zoology,  Embryology  or  Comparative  Anatomy ...  3-6 

Suggested  Elective  Courses: 


English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

(a)  Chemistry. — Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  six  must 
consist  of  laboratory  work.  Of  the  twelve,  at  least  eight  semester 
hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry,  of  which  four  semester 
hours  must  consist  of  laboratory  work.  The  remaining  hours  may 
consist  of  work  in  analytic  or  organic  chemistry.  When  more  than 
two  years  are  spent  in  college,  courses  in  organic,  analytic  or  physical 
chemistry  may  be  taken  to  advantage.  Chemistry  is  probably  the 
most  important  science  fundamental  to  medicine. 

(6)  Physics. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  two 
must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by 
courses  in  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must 
consist  of  laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
an  eight  semester  hour  course  in  either  general  biology  or  zoology,  or 
by  four  semester  hour  courses  each  in  zoology  and  botany. 

(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature. — The  usual  six  semester 
hour  introductory  college  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  French  or  German. — A  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages 
is  required,  and  the  requirement  may  be  absolved  by  demonstration 
on  examination,  written  or  oral,  of  the  ability  to  read  fluently  medical 
French  or  German.  When  the  requirement  is  absolved  by  college  work, 
the  student  must  complete  the  six  semester  hour  course  following  either 
the  two  semester  beginner's  college  course,  or  the  completion  of  two 
entrance  units  of  high-school  work  in  the  language.  When  the  require- 
ment is  absolved  by  an  examination,  such  examination  shall  be  a 
standard  examination  covering  a  course  of  at  least  six  semester  hours. 
If  credit  for  such  language  has  been  counted  toward  the  required 
fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  therefor, 
in  the  total  sixty  semester  hours  of  required  college  work.  If  the 
reading  knowledge  in  one  of  these  languages  is  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
high-school  work,  the  student  is  urged  to  take  the  other  language 
in  his  college  course.  It  is  not  considered  advisable,  however,  to  spend 
more  than  twelve  of  the  required  sixty  semester  hours  on  foreign 
language.  In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained 
by  six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours  may 
be  well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  the  other  language; 
if  this  is  followed  up  by  systematic  reading  of  scientific  prose,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  second  language  may  be  readily  acquired.  When  a 
student  spends  more  than  two  years  in  college,  he  may  well  spend 
twelve  semester  hours  of  his  college  work  in  the  second  language. 

This  course  in  the  above  sciences  constitutes  the  pre- 
medicaJ  college  year,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Temple  University  (located  at  Broad  and  Berks 
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streets)  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  prospective  medical 
students  who  desire  to  fulfil  these  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Pre-Medical  College  course  the 
applicant  must  have  had  an  accredited,  or  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  By  an  accredited, 
or  standard,  high  school  is  meant  one  which  has  a  satis- 
factory four-year  course  in  secondary  studies;  each  session 
shall  have  180  days  of  actual  work;  there  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty  recitations  a  week;  the  recitation  periods  shall 
be  at  least  forty-five  minutes  in  duration;  that  requires 
double  periods  for  laboratory  work,  and  for  work  in  manual 
training,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Blank  certificates,  to  be  filled  and  signed  by  the  applicant's 
former  principal,  are  sent  by  the  Dean  upon  request,  or  they 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  the  State  Examiner, 
Mr.  John  Loman,  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  Mr. 
C.  B.  Smathers,  101  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
These  certificates,  when  properly  filled  out,  are  returned  to 
the  State  Examiner  who  adjudicates  the  same,  and,  if 
approved,  the  applicant  is  admit  ted  to  the  Pre-Medical 
College  Course.  If,  however,  there  are  any  conditions, 
these  can  be  removed  by  taking  the  examination  given  by 
the  State  Examiners.  The  Dean  will  give  any  information 
desired  regarding  these  examinations.  No  student  is 
admitted  with  conditions  in  his  preliminary  education. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES. 

By  co-operation  among  the  different  departments  of 
Temple  University  we  now  offer  the  following  so-called 
double  courses: 

1.  Prospective  graduates  in  Dentistry  who  also  con- 
template reading  Medicine  may,  at  their  option,  complete 
both  courses  in  six  consecutive  years  by  matriculating  two 
years  in  the  Dental  School  and  four  years  in  the  Medical 
School.  The  student  is  required  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  department  of  medicine.  The  branches 
of  study  common  to  both  courses  are  credited  in  the  higher 
course  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  passed  in  the  lower. 
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2.  Similarly,  a  course  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Depart- 
ment and  our  Medical  course  may  be  completed  in  seven 
consecutive  years.  To  avail  oneself  of  this  the  student 
should  announce  the  intention  at  the  completion  of  the 
Sophomore  year  and  thereafter  matriculate  as  a  medical 
student.  He  can  then  take  day  instruction  in  medicine  and 
evening  instruction  in  the  initial  course. 

By  this  concentrative  method  the  two  courses  and  a  year 
as  resident  physician  in  the  hospital  may  be  covered  in  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  two  courses.  By  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  the  Bachelor  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  course. 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  concessions  must  not  be 
construed  as  in  any  degree  whatever  curtailing  our  Medical 
course,  but  rather  as  additional  helps  in  attaining  to  the 
common  end — a  well-rounded  medical  training.  These 
double  courses  entail  much  diligent  day  and  evening  study, 
success  being  conditioned  upon  persevering  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

STUDENTS'  CONFERENCES. 
Conferences  begin  with  the  third  year  and  are  continued 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  They  are  clinical  or  purely 
recitational  and  calculated  to  make  students  think  and  act 
independently.  They  are  not  smokers  or  quizzes,  but 
systematic  conferences  on  assigned  subjects,  and  they  are 
always  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Faculty. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

A  library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  has  been  established  in 
Medical  Hall,  containing  standard  text-books  and  books  of 
reference.  There  are  constantly  being  added  additional 
books  carefully  selected,  in  order  that  only  publications  of 
value  to  the  student  may  be  placed  upon  the  shelves.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  medical  period- 
icals, thus  enabling  the  student  to  keep  informed  of  the 
very  latest  medical  literature. 

The  students  also  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  15  South  Twenty-second  Street,  the  second 
largest  medical  library  in  the  United  States. 

STUDENTS'  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 
There  have  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  classes 
the  Babcock  Surgical  Society,  the  Applegate  Obstetrical 
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Society,  the  Krusen  Gynecological  Society,  the  Sajous 
Therapeutic  Society,  the  Mills  Pediatric  Society,  and  the 
Schamberg  Dermatological  Society.  These  societies  meet 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  medical  and  surgical  topics. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Seven  resident  physicians  are  appointed  yearly  at  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  after  a  competitive  examination,  and 
two  resident  physicians  at  the  Garretson  Hospital. 

Over  ninety  resident  appointments  are  made  annually  at 
the  other  hospitals,  invariably  by  competition,  open  to 
graduates  in  medicine. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1919. 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  Graduating  Class  attaining  the  highest  average  during  the  four- 
years'  course. 

Anatomy  Prize. — By  Professor  Hewson,  twenty-five  dollars  (or  Gold 
Medal  equivalent)  to  the  student  presenting  the  best  Anatomical 
preparation  permanently  mounted  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  \Y.  Wayne  Babcock,  a  Gold  Medal  or 
Surgical  Pocket  Case  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  presenting  the 
best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinicfl  for  the  year. 

Gynecological  Prize. — By  Professor  Krusen,  a  prize  of  Kelley's 
Medical  Gynecology  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best 
examination  in  Gynecology. 

Therapeutic  Prize. — By  Professor  Sajous,  a  Gold  Medal  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Therapeutics. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Bacon,  a  Pocket  Instrument 
Case  for  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Steel,  a  Surgical  Pocket  Case 
to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report 
of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Professor  Robertson,  first  prize  of 
a  glass  Hypodermic  Syringe,  and  second  prize  of  a  Phonendoscope  to 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best 
examinations  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Applegate,  a  pair  of  Obstetrical 
Forceps  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination 
in  Obstetrics. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — Professor  Mills  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  presenting  the  best  report  of  the  Clinics  and  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  report  of  the  lectures. 
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Orthopedic  Prize . — Professor  Hudson  offers  a  prize  of  Bradford  and 
Lovett's  Orthopedic  Surgery  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing 
the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Professor  Martin,  Cooke's  Text-Book  of  Proc- 
tology and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  examination  in 
Proctology. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Professor  Hitschler,  a  prize  for  the  best 
examination  in  Laryngology. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Professor  Off,  a  prize  for  the  best  examination  in 
Otology. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  Hugh  C.  Boyle,  a 
monetary  prize  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first 
and  second  best  examinations  in  Surgery. 

Junior  Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Arnold,  a  prize  to  the  member 
of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  best  examination. 

Genito-Urinary  Prize. — By  Professor  Thomas,  a  prize  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
passing  the  best  examination  in  the  diseases  of  animals  communicable 
to  man. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ANATOMY. 

Addinell  Hewson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
Phillip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology. 
William  Hewson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology. 

Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndes- 
mology. 

Samuel  Friedenberg,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  the  First  Year  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
bones,  joints  and  muscles.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  dissections  and 
object  drawing.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  course  is  the  conference 
plan  instead  of  a  purely  didactic  method.  As  an  aid  to  the  correlated 
medical  branches  the  students  of  this  year  are  given  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  lymph  and  peripheral  nervous  system. 
Dissection  required  the  entire  year. 

In  the  Second  Year  the  student  takes  up  the  work  where  he  left  it  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  lectures  are  arranged  in  sequence 
and  the  student  is  advanced  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  the  anatom- 
ical laboratory  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  dissection  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  to  make  secure  the  foundation  for  the  clinical 
years  to  follow.  The  nervous  system  is  given  in  detail  in  this  year. 
The  grading  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  such  as  to  make  possible 
the  completion  of  the  course  in  descriptive  anatomy.  Dissection 
required  the  entire  year. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  purpose  is  to  give  a  true  course  in  applied 
anatomy.  Thus  in  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to  map  out 
and  demonstrate  on  the  cadaver  regions  of  clinical  importance.  The 
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course  includes  regional  and  surgical  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of 
special  areas,  viz.,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  etc.,  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  and  recitations  by  the  staff,  so  that  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  the  student  is  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
bedside  teaching. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 
Phillip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology. 
William  Hewson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Embryology 

and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 
Phillis  Stephenson,  Technician. 

Histology  is  taught  throughout  the  Freshman  year  and  consists  of 
one  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  in  this  subject  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Not  only 
do  the  students  personally  prepare  a  set  of  slides  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
organs  of  the  body,  thus  learning  the  technic,  but  each  student  is 
required  to  study  carefully  and  make  drawings  of  the  various  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  human  body  from  a  carefully  prepared  and  complete 
set  of  loan  sections  belonging  to  the  Laboratory.  In  this  work  the 
student  is  assisted  by  a  large  series  of  unique  wall  charts  and  by  con- 
stant reference  to  text-hook  illustrations.  Especial  drill  is  given  in 
the  rapid  identification  of  unknown  sections  of  the  various  tissues 
and  organs. 

Embryology  is  taught  during  the  second  year  and  consists  of  two 
hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  not  only  with  the  fundamental 
processes  of  mammalian  embryology,  but  especially  with  those  develop- 
mental features  which  bear  directly  on  the  work  in  surgery,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  The  practical  work  consists  of  examination  of  gross 
specimens  of  chick  and  mammalian  embryos,  various  types  of  ova  in 
their  segmentation,  blastubl&tiOD  and  gastrulation  stages  and  serial 
sections  of  chick  and  mammalian  embryos.  Drawings  of  the  various 
structures  studied  are  made  and  the  students  are  required  to  be  able 
to  make  diagrammatic  drawings  illustrating  the  development  of  the 
more  important  structures.  A  series  of  wall  charts  and  wax  models 
are  a  very  helpful  adjunct  in  the  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
John  C.  Scott,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
J.  Garrett  Hickey,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chemistry. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  Physiology  embraces  didactic  lectures  covering  the 
entire  subject  during  the  first  and  second  year.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  tables,  charts  and  drawings,  and  supplemented  at  periods 
by  reviews,  recitations,  conferences,  and  quizzes. 

As  far  as  possible,  particular  attention  is  given  to  applied  or  patho- 
logical physiology,  thus  making  the  subject  a  practical  branch  and 
bringing  it  in  close  touch  with  the  science  of  medicine. 
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Laboratory  Instruction. — Practical  work  in  Physiology  is  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  and  comprises  the  study  of  physiological  instrument! 
and  methods  of  investigation,  and  a  series  of  over  150  experiment!  are 
made  and  recorded,  occupying  six  hours  weekly  during  the  Sophomore 
year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  or  sub-sections,  so  that  all 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  every  experiment.  Each 
group  works  at  a  separate  table  and  has  its  own  set  of  apparatus.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  most  modern  instruments  for  physiological 
investigation.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
done  and  these  records  are  examined  by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
Recitations  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  on  an  average  of  once  every 
two  weeks,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  any  point 
that  is  not  clear  is  carefully  explained.  Frogs  are  used  by  the  students 
for  experimental  purposes  and  their  work  is  supplemented  by  demon- 
strations by  the  Director.  All  the  experiments  are  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  character  and  are  designed  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
physiology  of  the  human  being.  Briefly  stated,  the  work  done  in  the 
laboratory  embraces  a  study  of  the  heart,  including  the  peculiarities  of 
the  heart  muscle,  reasons  why  the  heart  beats,  nervous  mechanism 
of  the  heart,  and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  upon  the  heart;  problems 
of  the  circulation;  study  of  the  pulse;  effect  of  exercise  and  posture 
upon  the  pulse;  measurement  of  blood  pressure;  respiratory  move- 
ments; form  of  contraction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle; 
physiological  characteristics  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle; 
study  of  the  nervous  system;  electrotonic  changes  in  the  irritability 
and  conductivity  of  nerves,  reflexes;  fatigue,  including  development  of, 
recovery  from,  and  seat  of  fatigue;  exhaustion;  reaction  time;  and  the 
special  senses  with  reference  particularly  to  vision  audition  and  tactile 
sense. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

During  the  Freshman  year  the  medical  student  receives  two  lectures 
and  one  quiz  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

The  student  begins  his  instruction  with  the  preparation  of  volumetric 
solutions,  acidimetry,  and  alkalimetry,  and  careful  analyses  of  foods, 
water,  milk,  urine,  bile,  blood,  etc.,  in  both  normal  and  pathologic 
conditions.  The  determination  of  the  various  elements  and  con- 
stituents of  the  foregoing  materials  are  taken  up  and  determinations  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  fats,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
general  physiological  analyses  are  made  to  determine  these  various 
substances  in  conditions  of  both  health  and  disease. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
various  substances  widely  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  thera- 
peutic and  other  purposes  and  their  employment  in  analyses,  their 
diagnostic  values,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  considered. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  toxicology,  and  the 
various  alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered,  together  with  the 
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effects,  recognition,  and  the  treatment  of  poisoning  arising  from  their 
use. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  supplemented  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
accepted  chemical  and  physiological  tests. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  medical  students  in  this  branch  of  work, 
and  each  student  is  instructed,  and  personally  required  to  perform 
all  such  procedures  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  physiological  and 
pathological  changes  occurring  in  the  body. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacology. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Therapeutics. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 
Pharmacology. 

Everet  E.  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.I)  ,  Associate  Laboratory  Professor  of 

Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica. 
C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dietetics  and 

Therapeutics. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Roentgenology  and  Radio 
Therapeutics. 

Horace  Binney  Moksk,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  [nstructoi  in  Pharmacy. 

The  instruction  in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  is  given  greater 
importance  than  in  any  other  medical  school  m  America.  While  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
the  course  on  these  subjects  is  321  hours,  the  actual  time  devoted  to 
these  branches  in  Temple  University  is  630  hours.  Not  only  is  this 
because  therapeutics  is  the  one  branch  upon  which  an  otherwise  well- 
informed  graduate's  success  depends,  but  because  it  prepares  him  for 
high  standing  in  examination  before  state  boards,  or  for  admission  into 
hospitals,  the  army,  navy,  public  hygiene  or  other  government  services. 

The  student  first  receives  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Department  a 
training  which,  owing  to  its  thoroughness,  enables  him  to  act  as  his 
own  pharmacist  should  circumstances  (fluch  as  occur  in  small  hospitals, 
on  shipboard,  foreign  missions,  etc.)  require  it.  Such  knowledge  also 
facilitates  the  obtaining  of  positions,  and  commands  unusual  remunera- 
tion. The  instruction  consists  of  laboratory  instruction,  didactic 
lectures  and  recitations. 

The  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  (pharmacodynamics) 
is  next  in  order.  This  is  conducted  in  another  special  laboratory  in 
which  the  students,  guided  by  the  associate  professor  and  his  assistant, 
study  the  action  of  all  the  important  drugs  on  animals  and  prepare 
protocols  of  the  effects  observed.  This  occupies  sixty  hours;  but  this 
practical  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  which 
occupy,  respectively,  sixty  and  thirty  hours  of  the  course. 
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The  student  is  thus  prepared,  after  two  years'  study,  for  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  course,  viz.,  Clinical  Therapeutics.  The  instruction  in 
this  course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  having  a  clearly  denned 
object  in  view: 

1.  Training  for  State  Board  Examinations. — As  state  examiners  can- 
not depart  from  the  lines  of  therapeutics  taught  in  text-books  to  insure 
fairness  to  graduates  of  the  many  schools,  American  and  foreign, 
that  appear  before  them,  the  students  of  Temple  University  are  care- 
full  prepared  in  text-book  therapeutics,  and  therefore,  for  state  exami- 
nations. 

2.  Advanced  Therapeutics. — Text-books  cannot  ,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 
furnish  the  details  required  in  actual  practice;  nor  are  they,  in  most 
instances,  abreast  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  therapeutics.  Medical 
archives,  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  can  alone  offset  these  drawbacks. 
Such  archives  are  owned  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and  serve  to 
amplify  the  practical  information  embodied  in  text-books  and  to  give 
the  student  the  benefit  of  all  real  advances  in  the  therapeutic  field. 

3.  Analytic  Therapeutics. — While  the  physiological  action  of  drugs 
as  usually  taught  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  what  they  will  do  in 
diseases,  analytic  therapeutics  aims  to  define,  through  searching  analysis 
based  on  experimental  and  clinical  facts,  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  morbid  changes  which  constitute  disease  are  counteracted  by  drugs. 

4.  Non-Pharmacal  Therapeutics. — The  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  very  rightly  recommends  instruction  upon  the  use 
of  remedial  agents  other  than  drugs,  including  dietetics,  massage,  elec- 
tricity, X-ray,  photo-,  thermo-,  balneo-,  and  psycho-therapy.  These 
subjects  are  covered  by  the  Professor  of  Applied  Therapeutics,  the 
Lecturer  on  Roentgenology  and  Radiotherapy  and  the  Lecturer  on 
Dietetics. 

Bedside  Instruction. — In  addition  to  the  laboratory  and  didactic 
instruction  described  above,  over  600  hours  are  devoted  to  clinical 
demonstrations,  conferences  and  bedside  instruction  by  the  hospital 
staffs,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  various  remedial  measures  are  shown 
and  analyzed. 

Dietetics. — The  Junior  Class  receives  one  didactic  lecture  weekly,  for 
the  semester,  covering  the  theory  of  dietetics,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion in  health  and  disease.  This  didactic  course  is  given  by  the  lecturer 
on  dietetics. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Herbert  P.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Charles  A.  E.  Codman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Terminology. 

Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
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Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Jefferson  H.  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicina 

Louis  W.  Kohn,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

I.  Rendall  Strawbridge,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Edward  Hulme  McIlvain,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  MedicalJurisprudence. 

Enoch  G.  Klimas,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

James  F.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  curriculum. 

First  Year. — History  of  Medicine  and  Terminology. 

One  lecture  is  given  weekly  during  the  session  on  the  history 
of  medicine.  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  medical  termi- 
nology. Terms  are  defined  etymologically  and  often  historically, 
and  their  practical  application  outlined.  A  final  examination  is 
held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Second  Year. — Normal  Physical  Signs  and  Symptomatology — two 
hours  weekly. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  session  the  technic  of  making 
physical  examinations  is  taught,  together  with  the  normal 
topographical  outlines;  both  in  lectures  and  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. In  this  way  the  student  is  prepared  for  a  bettor  recognition 
of  diseased  conditions.  The  lectures  on  symptomatology  are 
given  during  the  second  half  of  the  session,  and  have  as  their 
object  the  grouping  of  conditions  which  may  f&Vt  rise  to  a 
symptom  in  common.  A  final  examination  is  held  at  the  end 
of  the  session. 

Third  Year. — Physical  Diagnosis,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sys- 
tematic Medicine. 

Two  lectures  are  given  weekly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.    Two  clinics  are  given  weekly  in  conference  form. 

Clinical  Laboratory. — For  instruction  in  the  methods  of  the  clinical 
laboratory  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  student  is 
given  practical  work  in  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  of 
urine,  sputum,  blood,  gastric  contents  and  feces  and  the  technic 
of  blood  cultures.  Much  of  this  is  necessarily  review  of  first 
and  second  year's  work  in  chemistry,  pathology  and  histology; 
but  has  the  added  value  of  direct  application. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — A  didactic  course  is  given,  one  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

Ward  Walks. — Three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, whereby  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing physical  diagnosis  based  upon  diseased  conditions  and  the 
elicitation  of  subjective  symptoms  and  objective  signs  con- 
sidered systematically.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided 
into  small  sections. 

Conferences. — Two  conferences  weekly  are  given  throughout  the 
year. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Instruction  in  forensic  medicine  outlines 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  physician  together  with  the 
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findings  in  cases  of  accidental  and  violent  deaths.  The  relation 
of  the  physician  to  medical,  municipal  and  st;ite  otlices  is  Carefully 
considered. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  final  examination  is  held  in  Phyew  al 

1  )iagnosis,  Clinical  Laboratory,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Third- 
year  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  Yeah. — Systematic  Medicine. 

Two  lectures  and  two  clinical  conferences  are  given  weekly. 
The  didactic  lectures  of  this  year  include  tropical  diseases.  For 
clinical  conference  work,  a  group  of  five  students  is  assigned  to  a 
patient,  one  each  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  history  of  the 
patient;  physical  signs;  laboratory  diagnosis;  etiology,  diagnosis, 
and  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Each  student  furnishes 
a  written  report,  for  which  he  is  graded,  said  grade  constituting 
part  of  his  term  average. 

Ward  Classes. — Here  stress  is  laid  upon  differential  diagnosis,  and 
the  various  bedside  clinical  manifestations  are  studied  in  detail. 
For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  which 
devote  three  hours  weekly  to  this  form  of  practical  instruction. 

Dispensary  Work. — For  practical  work  in  the  medical  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  devote  three  hours 
weekly  to  the  study  of  ambulatory  patients,  of  the  type  which 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  practicing  physician. 
A  special  clinic  is  conducted  separately  for  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  for  the  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  system.  The 
Senior  Class,  divided  into  sections,  is  assigned  to  these  clinics. 

Conferences. — The  entire  class  has  two  conferences  each  week 
8   throughout  the' semester. 

Laboratory  Work. — This  comprises  the  routine  laboratory  tests,  and 
blood-pressure  studies  required  of  each  student  of  each  case 
assigned  him  for  clinical  conference. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  final  examination  is  given  covering 
the  entire  realm  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

SURGERY. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Mitchel  P.  Warmuth,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 
John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
John  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 
Hugh  C.  Boyle,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Junior  Year  Surgery. 
John  H.  Frick,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
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Joseph  M.  Asher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Louis  Kimmelman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Leon  O.  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery  begins  in  the  second  year  and 
extends  over  three  years.  During  the  second  year  the  elements  of 
general  surgery  are  considered.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in 
bandaging,  the  preparation  and  application  of  splints,  and  fracture 
dressings;  the  elements  of  minor  surgery,  including  description  of 
instruments,  minor  operative  methods,  the  principles  of  surgical  technic, 
and  the  like.  During  the  second  year  an  examination  is  given  on  the 
elements  of  general  surgery  and  on  minor  surgery,  and  a  practical 
examination  in  bandaging,  fracture  dressing  and  surgical  technic. 

Third  Year. — Instruction  in  surgery  during  the  third  year  is  clinical, 
didactic  and  demonstrative. 

Didactic  Instruction. — Didactic  lectures  are  given  weekly  dealing 
with  general  surgery  and  with  special  surgery.  As  far  as  feasible 
the  lectures  on  special  surgery  Eire  correlated  to  the  special 
instruction  given  in  other  departments.  The  didactic  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  weekly  recitations,  surgical  conferences, 
and  by  occasional  stereopticon  or  clinical  demonstrations. 

Clinical  Surgery. — (  limes  or  clinical  demonstrations  are  given 
weekly.  During  the  third  year  the  class  is  divided  into  sections 
and  practical  instruction  in  minor  surgery,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  given  in  the  surgical  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — Two  hours  weekly  are 
devoted  to  practical  laboratory  work,  including  methods  of 
isolating  or  recognising  the  bacteria]  causes  of  surgical  condi- 
tions, surgical  hematology,  the  study  of  exudates  and  tran- 
sudates, the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  characteristics  of 
inflammatory  and  neoplastic  lesions.  The  course  also  includes 
a  study  of  inflammatory  products,  of  the  rapid  and  slow  methods 
of  preparing  tissues  for  microscopic  sections,  and  related  pro- 
cedures useful  in  surgical  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Operative  Surgery. — The  course  in  operative  surgery  embraces  the 
technic  of  more  important  operations,  including  general  opera- 
tive methods,  ligations  of  the  principal  arteries,  the  more  im- 
portant amputations,  resections  and  excisions,  the  operative 
repair  of  arteries,  muscles,  tendons  and  the  fascial  planes;  the 
methods  of  herniotomy;  the  operative  surgery  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  appendix,  liver,  biliary  system,  pancreas,  spleen, 
kidney,  ureter,  methods  of  thoracotomy,  mediastinotomy,  and 
other  operations  upon  the  thorax,  and  certain  of  the  more 
important  operations  upon  the  neck,  face  and  skull.  During 
the  year  examinations  in  operative  surgery  and  in  general 
surgery  are  given. 
Fourth  Year.  Didactic  Instruction. — Two  weekly  lectures  are  given 
upon  general  or  regional  surgery  during  the  fourth  year,  supple- 
mented by  two  conferences  each  week  and  by  occasional  stere- 
opticon, clinical  or  pathological  demonstrations. 
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Practical  Instruction. — Two  surgical  clinics  or  clinical  dnnonst  ra- 
tions arc  given   weekly  throughout   the  year.     During  these 

clinics  the  students  have  opportunities  to  examine  patiente, 
making  diagnoses  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anesthesia,  in  the  preparation  of  case  records,  to  serve 
as  assistants  in  operations,  and  are  able  to  personally  execute 
certain  surgical  measures. 
Ward  and  Dispensary  Teaching. — The  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, which  in  rotation  attend  the  wards  and  dispensaries  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital.  In  the  ward  they  are  instructed  in  history 
taking  and  in  the  methods  of  surgical  diagnosis.  The  prepara- 
tion and  after  treatment  of  operative  conditions  and  the  man- 
agement of  surgical  complications  are  demonstrated.  In  the 
surgical  clinics  the  student  is  not  only  instructed  in  examining 
and  in  diagnosing  surgical  diseases,  but  is  drilled  in  surgical 
therapeutics  and  the  application  of  various  dressings;  and, 
under  supervision,  may  perform  minor  operations.  The  final 
examination  covers  the  entire  subject  of  surgery. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 
Eugene  J.  Asnis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Gordon  J.  Saxon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
A.  Parker  Kitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 
Thomas  V.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 
Mr.  Clarence  N.  Gallery,  Technician. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  the 
course  is  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  order  to  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  recourse  is  had  to  didactic  lec- 
tures, recitations  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  The  laboratory 
facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  by  moving  to  a  larger  room  and  by 
the  purchase  of  additional  equipment,  and  it  is  now  more  than  equal 
to  the  present  demands. 

In  the  first  year  is  given  the  didactic  instruction  in  general  bacteriol- 
ogy, including  sterilization. 

During  the  second  year  the  student  is  given  laboratory  work  in 
general  and  special  bacteriology,  being  taught  the  methods  of  preparing 
culture  media,  general  bacteriologic  technic,  and  is  also  required  to 
grow  and  study  many  of  the  more  important  organisms.  In  this  same 
year  lectures  are  given  on  general  pathology  and  immunity  and  the 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  undertaken.  The  student  prepares  histologic 
specimens  illustrative  both  of  general  pathology  and  of  the  lesions  of 
special  organs. 

In  the  third  year  special  pathology  is  taken  up  and  correlated  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  other  branches,  especially  that  of  diagnosis 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  recognition  of  the  underlying  pathologic  condi- 
tions as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  observed.  During  this  year  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  are  given  on  diseases  of  animals  communicable  to  man. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  class  has  one  recitation  a  week  in  order  to 
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more  thoroughly  show  the  correlation  between  pathology  and  general 
medicine.  Post-mortem  technic  and  demonstrations  of  gross  morbid 
anatomy  complete  the  course.  The  museum,  being  much  improved 
and  enlarged,  is  used  to  supplement  the  above  work,  and  also  to  aid 
in  the  lectures  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  general 
practitioner  of  medicine.  With  that  object  in  view  the  student  receives 
instruction,  through  lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration,  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  preventive  medicine,  and  is 
shown  their  application  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  In 
this  work  the  subjects  air,  water,  food  and  dietetics  are  studied  from 
the  view-point  of  the  sanitarian.  The  disposal  of  waste  receives  due 
consideration.  The  student  then  enters  upon  a  study,  in  sequence,  of 
the  diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  of  those  that  are  transmissible; 
of  disinfectants,  their  comparative  values  and  methods  of  employment; 
of  municipal,  state  and  federal  methods  for  control  of  disease.  A 
study  of  the  hygiene  of  the  school,  hospital,  prison  and  camp,  and 
personal  hygiene  completes  the  course. 

OBSTETRICS. 
John  C.  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
*William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
*  JAMES  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
*Franklin  D.  Benedict,  M.I).,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

The  course  in  Obstetrics  extends  over  two  years,  beginning  with  the 
Junior  year.  The  student,  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Obstetrics  re  viewing  the  anatomy  of  the  birth 
canal  and  of  the  foetus  by  means  of  didactic  lectures,  chart  illustrations, 
manikin  demonstrations  and  recitations,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
mechanism  of  labor.  Instruction  in  the  modes  of  rectifying  errors  and 
delivering  by  manual  and  instrumental  means  is  given,  utilizing  models, 
diagrams  and  the  obstetric  manikin  for  this  purpose.  For  this  work 
the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  so  that  each  student  receives 
direct  personal  instruction  from  trained  demonstrators.  The  ward 
class  work  begins  with  the  Junior  year  and  embraces  bedside  instruction 
and  practice  in  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  by  inspection,  palpation  and 
auscultation;  diagnosis  of  presentations  and  positions,  pelvimentry, 
fetimetry,  etc.  The  numerous  confinements  in  the  maternity  wards 
of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  hospitals  are  utilized  for  instruction  of 
the  Junior  class,  which  is  divided  into  sections  and  called  to  the  wards 
in  rotation.  Each  student  thus  has  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
deliveries  and  receiving  practical  instruction  in  the  management  of 
labors  and  the  care  of  the  newborn.    The  work  of  the  Senior  year  is 
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essentially  OOnfined  to  practical  work,  and  includes  the  following: 
Attendance  upon  the  general  weekly  clinic,  instruction  in  Operative 
Obstetrics  upon  the  manikin,  where  each  student  performs,  himself, 
the  various  obstetric  operations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demon- 
strator. Ward  classes  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  complications 
and  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  and  their  treatment, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class,  fully  qualified,  are  assigned  patients  from  the 
out-patient  service  of  the  hospitals,  who  wish  to  be  delivered  at  their 
homes.  The  medico-legal  aspects  of  cases,  applicable  to  this  depart- 
ment, are  taught  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  examples  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department. 

Embryologij. — Laboratory  instruction  is  given  in  embryology  during 
the  second  year.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  subject  is 
reviewed,  and  the  embryos  studied  relative  to  successive  stages  of 
development  and  the  abnormalities  met  with  in  the  maternity  service. 

GYNECOLOGY. 
Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

The  principles  of  Gynecology  are  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  by  lectures,  charts,  clinics  and  recitations.  The  work  begins 
with  instruction  and  practice  in  the  examination  of  women  by  the 
various  methods  employed  in  Gynecology.  The  student  is  thus  given 
ample  opportunity  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  different  methods 
of  examination  and  the  instruments  employed.  The  Senior  class,  in 
sections,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Gynecology,  receives 
personal  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
women,  differentiation  between  operable  and  inoperable  cases,  and  the 
different  methods  of  performing  plastic  and  abdominal  operations. 
The  various  gynecological  operations  are  performed  in  the  general 
weekly  clinic,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  the  Senior  classes. 
For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  and  demonstrations  of  ureteral 
catheterization  and  cystoscopy,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  three 
hours  each  week  being  devoted  to  this  portion  of  the  instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Edwin  B.  Miller,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology. 
H.  Winfield  Boehringer,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Mark  T.  Booye,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
John  C.  Rommell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
William  S.  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Louis  A.  Podolski,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
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Lectures  and  Clinical  Lectures. — Professor  Peter. — One  lecture  a 
week  throughout  the  College  year.  The  subjects  included  in 
the  didactic  course  are,  methods  of  examining  the  patient,  func- 
tional tests;  the  elementary  principles  involved  in  refraction 
and  the  indications  for  prescribing  glasses;  diseases  and  injuries 
of  the  eye;  the  eye  in  relation  to  general  diseases,  medical  oph- 
thalmoscopy and  the  essentials  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  purely  clinical  methods  of  instruction  are  employed . 

Practical  Work. — Ophthalmologic  Staff. — The  class  is  divided  into 
sections  for  this  work.  The  section  work  is  conducted  in  the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  so  thai 
each  student  personally  may  be  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
examining  a  patient  and  of  making  functional  tests,  such  as  the 
determining  of  central  visual  acuity,  accommodation,  indirect 
vision  and  visual  fields,  pupillary  reactions  and  the  status  of  the 
external  ocular  muscles.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study 
of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment. 
In  refraction,  the  student  is  given  practical  demonstration  of 
the  methods  employed  in  detecting  and  correcting  refractive 
errors.  The  entire  subject  is  reviewed  by  quizzes  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 

PEDIATRICS. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
George  W.  Firth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Louis  A.   KlBSHNBR,    M.D.,    Instructor   in  Pediatrics. 
Leon  Felderman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  m  Pediatrics. 

This  course  is  given  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  consists 
of  one  didactic  hour  and  one  clinic  per  week  for  each  class.  Each 
class  has  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  A  thorough  didactic  course  is 
given  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  infancy,  including 
infant  feeding  and  infantile  therapeutics.  For  practical  work  in  the 
Pediatric  ward  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  dispensary,  the  Senior  Class 
is  divided  into  sections,  and  the  student  in  this  way  becomes  familiar 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of  examination,  and  treatment  at 
the  bedside.  Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  this  bedside  and 
dispensary  instruction. 

DERMATOLOGY. 

 ,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 
Frisby  C.  Battis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

This  course  is  limited  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  year.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology  gives  one  didactic  lecture  each  week  throughout 
the  college  year;  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  rich  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  and  includes  the  cutaneous  aspects  of  the  eruptive  fevers  and 
vaccination.    The  subject  of  syphilis  is  discussed  in  all  its  aspects. 
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Practical  instruction  Is  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  by  the  Professor 
of  Dermatology,  in  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  (leneral  Hospital; 
and  clinics  are  given,  and  .section  demonstrations  held  weekly,  at  the 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

This  course  also  includes  a  thorough  discourse  on  the  cutaneous 
syphilitic  manifestations.  For  practical  work  the  class  is  divided  into 
sections  which  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  the  skin  dispensary.  A  clinic 
is  given  one  hour  per  week  for  one-half  the  semester. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Albert  C.  Buckley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
J.  Allen  Jackson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Neurology. 
Victor  J.  Jourdan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology. 
Milton  K.  Meyers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

The  course  in  Neurology  is  taken  up  in  the  Junior  year,  during  which 
one  didactic  lecture  and  one  recitation  of  one  hour  each  are  held  weekly. 
This  work  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  grounding  of  the  student  in  the 
principles  of  applied  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system,  together  with  cerebral  and  spinal  localization  and  the  symptom- 
atology of  organic  nervous  disease. 

The  work  includes  clinical  neurology  and  psychiatry,  and  in  the 
Senior  year  three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lecture,  clinic  and  recita- 
tion, besides  regular  dispensary  and  bedside  work  where  the  student 
receives  individual  training  in  methods  of  examination,  and  experience 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  During  the  last  half  of  this  year  a  course 
of  clinics  is  given  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  where  the 
clinical  material  is  unlimited. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  need  of  the  physician  for  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mental  mechanisms,  as  well  for  application  in  the  daily 
experience  with  neurotic  and  psychoneurotic  patients  as  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  psychoses,  a  course  in  psychology 
has  been  instituted  to  which  one  hour  is  given  each  week  during  the 
Freshman  year.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  course  bears  much  the  same 
relationship  to  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  states  that  anatomy  does 
to  pathology,  or  that  physiology  does  to  symptomatology.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  the  course  was  planned,  and  the  subject  is  presented 
largely  from  its  biologic  aspect,  and  in  the  form  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
preparing  the  student  for  more  advanced  work  later  in  his  medical 
course. 

GENITOURINARY  SURGERY. 

W.  Hersey  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
George  R.  Rogers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Instruction  in  Genito-Urinary  diseases  consists  of  one  didactic  hour 
weekly  during  the  Junior  year,  and  one  clinic  hour  weekly  during  the 
Senior  year.    This  course  includes  the  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
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ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  penis,  urethra,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles, 
testis,  bladder,  ureters,  kidneys  and  syphilis.  Demonstrations  are 
given  in  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  and  endoscope  as  well  as  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters.  For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  the  class  is 
divided  into  sections. 

LARYNGOLOGY  AND  RHINOLOGY. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

T.  Carroll  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  given  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  one  hour  each  week,  partly  didactic 
and  partly  clinical  for  one-half  the  term.  For  the  practical  work  in 
the  dispensary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  each  week 
is  devoted  to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the  handling 
of  instruments  incident  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The  major 
operations  are  performed  in  the  clinic,  and  the  minor  operations  in  the 
dispensary. 

OTOLOGY. 

Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 
Charles  H.  Grimes,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 
Louis  R.  Wiley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  session.  One  hour  a  week  is 
devoted  to  the  teaching,  which  is  partly  didactic  and  partly  clinical, 
and  includes  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid.  For  the  practical 
work  in  the  dispensary,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour 
a  week  is  devoted  to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the 
observation  of  minor  operations.  The  major  operations  are  all  done  in 
the  clinic. 

ORTHOPEDICS. 

Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevttt,  M.D.,  Instructor  of  Orthopedics. 
V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Masseuse. 
May  B.  Culver,  Masseuse. 
Thomas  F.  Gillingham,  Masseur. 

The  course  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  includes  weekly  didactic  lectures 
and  clinics,  with  ward  class  instructions  in  the  dispensary  and  at  the 
bedside,  the  course  being  so  arranged  that  the  students  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  the  surgical  and  mechanical  correction  of  deformities, 
including  the  application  of  braces,  casts,  etc. 
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PROCTOLOGY. 
Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  rectum  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  extends  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  session.  The  instruc- 
tion is  partly  didactic,  partly  clinical.  The  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  are  thoroughly  covered,  and  demonstrations  given  in  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope,  and  sigmoidoscope.  For  the  practical  work  in  the 
dispensary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which  devote  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  rectal  dispensary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROENTGENOLOGY. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Roentgenology  and  Radio- 
Therapy . 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  overload  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent with  technic  required  only  for  those  making  a  specialty  of  this 
branch;  on  the  contrary,  such  facts  are  given  as  will  prove  useful  in 
general  practice,  or  aid  them  where  they  expect  to  serve  in  some  capacity 
about  a  hospital.  In  the  third  year  lectures  are  given  once  weekly  for 
half  the  year,  covering  the  whole  field  of  Roentgenology  and  Radiology, 
while  in  the  fourth  year  ward  classes  are  given  in  one  or  more  of  the 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  institution.  Where  a  student  desires 
more  advanced  work,  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  upon  proof 
of  efficiency. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS,  ETC. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  a  series  of  special  lectures 
on  Medical  Ethics,  Publicity,  Economics,  Organization,  Laws  Govern- 
ing Boards  of  Health,  and  Bureaus  of  Vital  Statistics,  and  the  Relation 
of  the  Physician  to  the  Offices  of  the  Coroner  and  the  District  Attorney, 
etc.,  are  given  by  specially  appointed  lecturers. 


Summary  of  the  Graded  Four-Years'  Course. 


The  graded  curriculum  is  arranged  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — One  lecture,  two  demonstrations  and  one  recitation  weekly 
and  four  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  weekly. 

Histology. — One  lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Bacteriology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  and 

two  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Materia  Medica. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
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Pharmacy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  three  hours  laboratory 

instruction  weekly. 
Medical  Terminology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
History  of  Medicine. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Medical  Psychology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  twelve  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  dissection  weekly,  for  twenty-four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and 
eight  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Experimental  Pharmacology. — Two  lectures,  two  hours  laboratory 
weekly. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Embryology. — Two  hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory. 
Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Symptomatology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  weekly. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Operative  Surgery. — Two  hours  per  week. 
Surgical  Pathology. — Two  hours  in  laboratory  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Gynecology. — One  lecture  and  one  conference  weekly. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half  of  the 
session. 

Medicine. — Twto  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Clinical  Laboratory. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  weekly. 
Dietetics. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Neurology. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  one  conference  weekly. 
Pediatrics. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  one  clinic  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  and  three  hours  in  ward  class 
weekly. 

Anatomy. — One  demonstration,  one  recitation  weekly. 
Pathology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Roentgenology. — One  lecture  wreekly  for  half  the  session. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  lecture  weekly. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 
Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  MEDICINE. — Two  clinical  conferences,  six  hours  in  wards, 

and  three  hours  in  dispensary,  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — One  lecture,  one  demonstration,  and  one  clinic,  weekly. 

Assignment  of  out-patients,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  or  ward 

weekly. 

Gynecology. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly,  and  three  hours  in 
wrards  weekly. 

Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics,  six  hours  in  ward  class,  and  three 
hours  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. — One  lecture  and  one  clinic  weekly,  one  hour  in 
dispensary  weekly. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  and  one  recita- 
tion weekly,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  clinic  per  week,  and  one  hour  in 
dispensary  weekly. 

Rectal  Surgery. — One  lecture  for  one-half  term;  one  hour  in  dis- 
pensary weekly. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  conference  weekly. 

Non-Pharmaceutic  Therapeutics. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half 
the  session. 

Pediatrics. — One  clinic,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  three  hours  in 

dispensary  or  ward  weekly. 
Otology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half  the  session;  one  hour 

weekly  in  dispensary. 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half 

the  session;  one  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 
Ophthalmology. — One  lecture  or  clinic  weekly,  and  one  hour  in 

dispensary  weekly. 
Dermatology. — One  hour  didactic  for  the  term,  and  one  clinic  weekly 

for  one-half  the  semester,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Pathology. — One  lecture  weekly,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  two 

hours  weekly  in  Post  Mortems  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
X-Ray  Clinic. — One  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 
Medical  Ethics,  etc. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  and  two  weeks  earlier  for 
applicants  for  the  degree,  the  following  examinations  are 
held  for  the  respective  classes: 

1.  Freshman  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Chemistry,  Organic,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 

Physiology. 

Bacteriology. 

Pharmacy. 
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Materia  Medica — Elementary  Prescription  Writing. 
Medical  Terminology. 
Medical  Psychology. 

2.  Sophomore  Year,  for  advancement: 
Anatomy. 

Embryology. 
Physiology. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Pharmacology. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandaging,  Fracture  Dressings,  and  Elements 

of  Surgery. 
Symptomatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

3.  Junior  Year,  for  advancement: 
Medicine — Principles  and  Practice. 

Surgery — General  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
Obstetrics — Principles. 

Therapeutics — General  and  non-pharmaceutic,  and  Dietetics. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Anatomy. 

Gynecology. 

Physical  Diagnosis. 

Surgery — Operative. 

Pediatrics. 

Neurology. 

Roentgenology. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

4.  Senior  Year,  final  for  year: 

Medicine — Practice  of. 
Surgery — Regional. 

Therapeutics — Applied,  and  Advanced  Prescription  Writing. 

Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Gynecology  and  Clinical  Gynecology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
Dermatology. 

Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Clinical. 
Pediatrics. 
Orthopedics. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
Proctology. 

Mid-year  examinations  have  been  discontinued,  and  in- 
stead monthly  tests  given  in  all  subjects,  so  that  a  student 
receives  full  credit  for  all  work  done  from  the  time,  he  begins 
his  medical  studies. 
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The  examinations  in  the  above-named  subjects  are  written 
and  oral.  During  the  collegiate  year  there  are  examinations 
upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  open  to  change 
without  previous  notice. 

The  general  average  resulting  from  the  monthly  tests, 
combined  with  the  average  received  at  the  final  examination, 
and  divided  by  two,  gives  the  promoting  average  in  each 
subject. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at 
least  75  per  cent  in  each  subject  examined;  this  rule  obtains 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below, 
the  curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination 
and  the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make 
changes  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Students  are 
entitled,  however,  to  receive  instruction  of  the  University 
at  the  current  rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation 
in  this  institution  for  the  four  consecutive  years  imme- 
diately following. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all  new  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  Medicine,  whether  previously 
registered  in  another  department  of  the  University  or  not. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($150)  per  annum,  payable  in  two  instalments — September 
24th,  and  February  1st.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this 
requirement  will  be  charged  with  absences  from  all  classes 
until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments made. 

The  fee  for  the  use  of  anatomical  material  and  material 
employed  in  operative  surgery  is  $2.50  per  part.  A  break- 
age deposit  of  $20  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  and  of  $10  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
This  deposit  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  College 
session.  This  fee  covers  the  cost  of  use  of  material  in  the 
Anatomical  Room,  of  breakage  and  loss  of  laboratory 
apparatus  and  use  of  materials;  for  use  of  material  in 
Operative  Surgery  and  Applied  Anatomy,  for  unpaid  fees, 
for  any  charge  not  paid  by  the  student  in  some  other  way, 
for  the  use  of  a  locker,  and  to  cover  the  loss  of  unnecessary 
damage  to  school  buildings  and  equipment.  Any  balance 
remaining  from  this  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student 
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at  the  close  of  the  session  each  year.  The  actual  fees  during 
the  third  year  amount  to  $8,  and  during  the  Senior  Year 


to  $7.50. 

FEES. 

First- Year  Course.    Total  amount  of  fees  $175  00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5  00 

Tuition  fee    150  00 

Breakage  deposits  payable  at  opening  of  session   20  00 

(Total  amount  due  September  24,  $100;  February  1,  $75.) 

Second-Year  Course.    Total  amount  of  fees  $170  00 

Tuition  fee    150  00 

Breakage  deposits  payable  at  opening  of  session   20  00 

(Total  amount  due  September  24,  $95;  February  1,  $75.) 

Third-Year  Course  $160  00 

Tuition  fee. ...   150  00 

Breakage  deposit  payable  at  opening  of  session   10  00 

(Total  amount  due  September  24,  $85;  February  I,  $75.) 

Fourth- Year  Course  $160  00 

Tuition  fee.   150  00 

Breakage  deposit  payable  at  opening  of  session   10  00 

(Total  amount  due  September  LM.  ?S5;  Kebruary  1,  $75.) 
Tuition  fee  to  graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  for 

the  first  year   100  00 


All  quizzes  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or  their 
regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft, 
certified  checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount 
due  and  made  payable  to  Temple  University, 

PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  college 
Societies  and  Student's  Organizations  are  so  distinctly 
personal  that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Post-graduates  who  have  not  received  their  degree  from 
this  University,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses 
leading  to  Temple  University  Certificates,  are  expected 
to  register  and  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  So  as  well  as  the 
fees  to  be  quoted  by  the  Dean  for  such  work  as  they  may 
wish  to  do. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7.00  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building, 
Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets,  and  register  early,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  assignment  to  seats,  arrangements 
in  sections,  ward  classes,  etc. 
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Physicians  of  good  ethical  standing  arc  permit  ted  to  take 
up  any  course  of  study  given  in  the  institution,  and  for  such 
special  arrangement  may  be  made  upon  application  to  the 
Dean. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy. — Cunningham,  Piersol,  Morris,  Gray,  Prentiss'  Manual  and 
Text-book  of  Embryology;  Hill's  Manual  of  Histology. 

Physiology. — Ott,  Brubaker,  Howell;  Physiological  Chemistry , 
Rockwood. 

Chemistry. — Handbook  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry, 
Bartley,  Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physio- 
logical  Chemistry,  Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy 
and  Chemistry,  Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Attix; 
Practical  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry, 
Perkin  and  Kipping. 

Embryology. — Heisler's. 

Histology. — Stoehr's. 

Pathology. — McConnell,  Fox  and  Stengel,  Delafield-Prudden,  Coplin; 

Immunity  and  Infection,  Simon. 
Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Protozoa,  McFarland, 

Jordan. 

Hygiene. — Rohe"  and  Robin,  Bergey,  Egbert. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. — Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics;  Cushny's  and  Sollmann's  Text-books  of  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics,  and  the  Sections  on  Therapeutics 
in  the  text-books  on  Practice.  Materia  Medica  and  Prescription 
Writings;  United  States  Pharmacopeia;  the  National  Formu- 
lary; Butler's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Thornton's 
Dose-Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing.  Dietetics; 
W.  Gilman  Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Anders,  Edwards  (well  illustrated); 
Diagnosis,  Sahli,  Butler;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Howard  S.  Anders; 
Manual,  Stevens;  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Essentials  of 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  Purdy. 

Surgery. — Thompson  and  Miles,  Rose  and  Carless,  Brewer,  Da  Costa; 
Operative  Surgery,  Walsham,  McGrath,  Binnie.  Collateral 
Reading — Lexer-Bevan's  General  Surgery;  Von  Bergmann's 
System  of  Surgery;  Keen's  System  of  Surgery;  Stewart's  Manual 
of  Surgery;  Grove's  Synopsis  of  Surgery. 

Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett,  Whitman. 

Genito-Urinary, — Walker,  Keyes,  Morton,  Pilcher,  Practical 
Cystoscopy;  Braasch,  Pyelography;  Wilcox,  Compend. 

Neurology. — Church  and  Peterson;  Oppenheim,  Hun,  White's  Out- 
lines of  Psychiatry. 

Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Gynecology. — Ashton,    Gilliam;    Gynecological    Diagnosis,  Clark; 

Medical  Gynecology,  Kelly;  Operative  Gynecology,  Kelly. 
Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Williams,  DeLee;  Manual,  King. 
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Ophthalmology. — Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  May,  de  Schweinitz' 

Duane;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Perimetry,  Peter. 
Laryngology. — Ballenger,  Reik,  Coakley,  Phillips. 
Otology. — Bacon. 

Proctology. — Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Cooke. 
Pediatrics. — Kerley,  Rachford,  Ruhrah,  Holt. 
Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Gorland. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  offices  of  the  Medical  Department  may  be  reached 
from  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by 
taking  the  Market  street  cars  at  the  station  going  north  on 
Nineteenth  street  to  Buttonwood  street,  a  one-minute  walk 
from  the  building;  or  by  taking  the  same  cars  at  Twelfth 
and  Market  streets,  in  front  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Terminal  Station. 
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Philadelphia  abounds  in  facilities  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  the  learned  professions.  Here  are  great  libraries,  museums 
of  art  and  science,  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  bio- 
logical and  chemcial  laboratories,  industrial  schools  and 
other  notable  institutions.  Among  these  of  exceptional 
interest  to  students  of  pharmacy  is  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum,  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the 
western  world,  containing  raw  materials  of  every  description 
collected  from  every  market  in  the  whole  world. 

These  institutions  are  accessible  to  Pharmacy  students  of 
the  Temple  University. 

Here  are  numerous  first-class  wholesale  and  retail  phar- 
macies, affording  remunerative  employment  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  good  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  our  worthy  students  for  any  such 
appointments. 

The  Temple  University  affords  superior  facilities  for 
reviewing  any  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  students  who 
desire  greater  proficiency  on  subjects  not  included  in  their 
regular  course,  or  to  first-year  students  who  are  required  to 
make  up  certain  branches  of  study  before  entering  upon 
the  senior  year  of  the  Pharmacy  School. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  have  free  access  to  the  clinics,  lectures 
and  laboratory  demonstrations  of  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Departments  of  the  Temple  University.  This  enables 
students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  in  many  special  directions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macy opens  September  22,  1919.  The  school  is  co-educa- 
tional. 

The  curriculum  embraces  a  graded  two-years'  course  of 
instruction,  with  sessions  of  thirty-four  weeks,  averaging 
not  less  than  twenty-three  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  not 
less  than  twelve  hours  being  laboratory  training,  and  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.). 
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Thus  it  is  hoped  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  of 
Pharmacy  throughout  the  country,  especially  of  Philadelphia 
and  suburban  territory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  comprehensive  courses  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  namely,  a  minimum  total  of  1,100 
hours  of  actual  instruction  in  the  completed  course — "not 
less  than  five  hundred  hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations 
and  not  less  than  six  hundred  hours  of  laboratory  work." 

The  applicant  for  certificate  "to  conduct  and  carry  on 
the  retail  drug  or  apothecary  business"  in  Pennsylvania 
must  have  four  years'  practical  experience  in  the  business 
"and  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  and  properly  chartered 
college  of  pharmacy." 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Temple  University  has 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmaceutical  Exami nere. 

The  two-years'  course  is  exclusively  a  day  course,  instruc- 
tion being  given  during  three  days  per  week. 

By  a  careful  investigation  among  the  drug  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia it  was  ascertained  that  proprietors  and  managers  of 
drug  stores  prefer  to  have  their  student  clerks  on  duty  in  the 
stores  during  the  evening,  since  much  of  the  business  is 
done  at  that  time.  To  meet  this,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple 
University  decided  to  provide  a  day  course  of  instruction. 

Students  who  find  the  two-years'  day  course  too  taxing 
may,  if  they  so  elect,  complete  the  course  in  three  years, 
provided,  however,  that  in  each  case  a  total  of  not  less  than 
1,400  hours  be  devoted  to  actual  work  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University. 

Satisfactory  provisions  can  be  arranged  whereby  students 
in  pharmacy  who  began  the  course  by  night  instruction,  may 
complete  their  work  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  individual 
student. 

Special  courses  of  evening  instruction  in  Chemistry  for  employees 
of  wholesale  houses,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc.,  can  be  arranged 
on  application  to  the  Dean. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  educational  standard  for  admission  into  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University  is  the  completion  of 
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work  as  taught  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent. 

To  be  admitted  without  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
applicant  must  present  one  of  the  following  evidences  that 
he  possesses  the  requisite  education: 

1.  The  diploma  of  a  literary  or  scientific  college,  a  state  normal 
school,  a  high  school  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  an 
academy  having  an  approved  high  school  standing. 

2.  A  teachers  permanent  certificate,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  certificate  of  a  legally  authorized  State  Examining  Board 
covering  all  the  branches  required. 

4.  A  diploma  of  a  medical  or  dental  school. 

5.  A  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  subjects  taught  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  a  recognized  high  school,  academy,  or  any  school  or 
institution  which  may  be  of  equal  rank. 

The  applicant  may  obtain  from  the  Dean  a  blank  cer- 
tificate showing  the  required  subjects  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion. He  must  have  inserted  therein  by  the  principal,  or 
other  authorized  officer  of  the  school,  the  particulars  in- 
dicated. Proper  attention  to  these  details  prevents  delay, 
expense  and  other  needless  vexations. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dean  before  the  opening  of  the  University.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  items  they  are  submitted  to  an  authorized  examiner, 
who  approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the 
extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation, 
and  his  report  is  promptly  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  foregoing 
five  evidences  of  educational  qualifications  is  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  required  ;  or  in 
all  such  cases  as  are  not  satisfactorily  covered  by  credentials 
submitted,  the  subjects  to  be  equivalent  to  two  years7 
training  of  an  approved  high  school. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  pass  upon  credentials  and  conduct  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  annually  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Entrance  requirements  to  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  as  follows: 

1921 — Three  years  of  high-school  work. 
1923 — Four  years  of  high-school  work. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

An  examination  of  first-year  students  is  held  during  the 
first  week  in  June  to  determine  their  qualifications  to  enter 
the  second-year  class. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  a  mid-year  examination 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  final  examination  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  or  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  examinations  in  a 
majority  of  the  branches  of  the  course  are  required  to  repeat 
the  year's  work. 

Failure  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Junior  year  only 
places  a  first-year  student  on  the  conditional  list.  He  may 
make  up  his  deficiencies  and  be  re-examined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  school  year.  Date  of  re-examination 
found  in  the  calendar  of  this  catalogue. 

Applicants  that  fail  to  appear  on  the  date  of  re-examination 
as  scheduled  in  the  calendar,  shall  secure  a  permit  card 
from  the  registrar  for  a  special  examinat  on  by  payment 
of  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Students  of  other  recognized  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  according  to  the  evidence 
of  qualification  presented. 

Any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Temple  University  are 
open  to  students  in  Pharmacy  on  application. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of 
Pharmacy)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two- 
years'  course  in  Pharmacy,  the  last  year  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  University;  and  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  at  least  four  years  with  persons  qualified  to  conduct  a 
Pharmacy. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  P.C.  (Pharmaceutical 
Chemist)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  three- 
years'  course  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  the  last  year  of 
which  must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Phar.D.  (Doctor  of 
Pharmacy),  a  student  must  be  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two- 
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years'  course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  received  the  Degree  of 
Ph.G.  The  third,  or  post-graduate  year,  must  be  taken  in 
this  University,  the  work  to  consist  of  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry  such  as  Food  and  Drug  Analysis,  and  also  Clinical 
Microscopy. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 
First  Year. 

The  introductory  lectures  present  to  the  student  the 
historical  aspects  of  Pharmacy,  tracing  it  from  infancy  to 
the  present  time,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of 
Pharmacy  in  each  era  of  progress  of  the  human  race.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  basic  sciences,  as  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, Materia  Medica,  Bacteriology,  etc.,  which  taken  as  a 
whole  form  the  subject  of  Pharmacy  in  its  broader  sense, 
follows,  which  leads  the  student  by  systematic  steps  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject  proper. 

The  literature  of  Pharmacy  is  discussed  and  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia  considered  in  detail — inception,  pur- 
pose, contents,  arrangement,  nomenclature.  The  phar- 
macopeias and  guides  used  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  South  American 
Countries,  etc.,  are  compared  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia  and  the  analogies  and  differences  pointed  out. 
These  lectures  consider  the  French,  Spanish,  English,  Mexi- 
can, Portuguese  Pharmacopeias  and  some  unofficial  reference 
books  in  common  use. 

Under  the  head  of  Metrology  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  and  use  of  weight,  measure  and  specific  density 
(gravity),  origin  and  relation  of  systems  of  weight — metric, 
apothecary's,  avoirdupois;  balances,  beam,  compound  lever, 
torsion — theory  of  construction,  etc.  Methods  and  appara- 
tus used  in  measuring  liquids — graduates,  pipettes,  burettes; 
measures  for  larger  quantities. 

Heat  is  now  discussed  in  its  relation  to  pharmaceutical  operations — 
relative  value  of  fuels;  solid  (coal,  wood,  coke,  etc.);  liquid 
(denatured  alcohol,  benzine,  petroleum,  etc);  gaseous  (coal  gas, 
acetylene,  etc.);  electricity.    Economical  methods  of  use. 

Thermometers;  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  Reaumur. 

High  Temperature  Operations;  as  ignition,  carbonization,  torref ac- 
tion. 

Low  Temperature  Operations;  desiccation,  digestion,  distillation  , 
sterilization. 
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Solution;    simple,  chemical,  saturated;   application  of  circulatory 

process;  solution  of  gases. 
Osmosis  applied  to  Pharmacy  in  the  use  of  the  Dialyser. 
Extraction  by  maceration,  infusion,  decoction,  digestion. 
Extraction  by  expression. 
Extraction  by  percolation. 

Clarification  by  fermentation,  milk,  gelatine,  albumin,  etc. 
Filtration;  filters,  paper,  sand,  pulp,  etc.    Methods,  simple,  hot,  in 

vacuo,  rapid  upward. 
Colation;  methods  and  applications. 

Vaporization;  including  evaporation,  distillation,  condensation. 
Crystallization;  systems  of,  use  of  in  identifying  ehemcials,  etc. 
Granulation;  granular  effervescent  salts. 
Comminution  by  grinding,  trituration,  cutting. 

Chemicals  used  in  Pharmacy  are  now  considered:  Hydrogen,  oxygen, 
water,  inorganic  acids,  halogen  compounds;  sulphur,  phosphorus; 
carbon,  boron,  silicon;  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonium; 
magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  cerium,  aluminum; 
cadmium,  amaganese,  iron,  chronium;  copper,  silver,  mercury; 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth;  gold,  platinum;  radium. 

Laboratory. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the 
various  preparations  used  in  the  retail  Pharmacy,  as  , waters, 
solutions,  syrups,  mixtures,  infusions,  decoctions,  mucilages, 
emulsions,  honeys,  gylcerites,  tinctures,  wines,  vinegar*, 
fluid  extracts;  liniments,  oleates,  collodions,  oleoresins, 
spirits,  elixirs,  extracts,  resins,  pills,  powders,  troches,  con- 
fections, masses,  triturations,  suppositories,  plasters,  cerates, 
ointments,  papers. 

As  the  changed  conditions  in  Pharmaceutical  practice 
have  made  it  unprofitable  for  the  retail  druggist  to  manu- 
facture most  chemicals,  less  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of 
preparations  than  of  those  enumerated  above.  However, 
types  of  official  chemicals  as  sulphates,  carbonates,  nitrates, 
benzoates,  citrates,  etc.,  are  prepared  and  tested  for  identity 
and  impurities  that  buying  supplies  can  be  done  intelligently 
and  with  profit. 

This  course  supplements  the  work  done  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  where  this  entire  class  of  chemicals  is  studied  in 
detail. 

Second  Year. 
In  the  second  year  the  subjects  presented  are  in  proper 
sequence  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  during  which  much 
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time  is  spent  studying  drugs  or  chemicals  of  inorganic 
origin;  hence  the  senior  year  is  given  chiefly  to  consideration 
of  the  carbon  compounds  and  in  general  the  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  the  order  given  below.  Lack  of  space  permits 
the  enumeration  of  but  a  few  of  the  compounds  studied  and 
the  following  are  given  as  types  rather  than  as  a  list. 

Derivatives  of  Methane;  Petroleum  products  as  benzin,  petrolatum 
and  paraffin;  chloroform,  iodoform,  paraformaldehyde. 

Derivatives  of  Ethane;  the  alcohols,  ethylchloride,  ether,  paralde- 
hyde, hydrated  chloral,  the  acetic  acids. 

Derivatives  of  Propane,  Butane  and  Pentane;  acetone,  sulphon- 
methane,  sulphonethylmethane,  glycerin,  amyl  nitrite,  citric 
and  tartaric  acids. 

Drugs  containing  Fruit  Acids. 

Derivatives  of  Hexane;  sugar,  glucose,  sugar  of  milk,  purified 
cotton. 

Saccharine  Drugs;  honey,  malt,  manna. 
Mucilaginous  Drugs;  althaea,  acacia,  elm,  tragacanth. 
Glucosides  and  Glucoside  Drugs;    strophanthin,  strophanthus, 

digitalis,  squill,  gentian,  salicin. 
Fatty  Substances;  oleic  and  stearic  acids;  olive,  cottonseed  sesame, 

linseed  castor,  theobroma  and  cod  liver  oils;   wool  fat,  ben- 

zoinated  lard. 
Soaps;  soap,  soft  soap. 
Waxes;  white  and  yellow  wax,  spermaceti. 

Special  Products;  ethyl  carbonate,  antipyrine,  hexamethylenamine, 
canine,  theobromine  sodio-salicylate,  theophylline. 

Derivatives  of  Benzol;  phenol,  liquified  phenol,  guaiacol,  guaiacol 
carbonate,  resorcinol,  pyrogallol,  trinitrophenol,  methylthionine 
chloride,  acetphenetidin,  acetanilid. 

Derivatives  of  Toluol;  cresol  and  its  solution,  creosote,  creosote 
carbonate,  benzoic  acid,  saccharin,  salicylic  acid,  methyl 
salicylate,  phenyl  salicylate,  vanillin. 

Astringent  Drugs;  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  etc. 

Terpenes  and  Derivatives;  eugenol,  thymol,  thymol  iodide,  terpin 
hydrate,  menthol,  camphor,  eucalyptol. 

Volatile  oils  and  Volatile  oil  Drugs;  santal,  rosemary,  pepper- 
mint, spearmint,  clove,  anise,  fennel,  lavender,  sassafras. 

Balsams  and  Aleoresins;  balsam  of  peru,  balsam  of  tolu,  copaiba, 
tar,  sotrax. 

Resins;  guaiac,  rosin,  benzoin. 

Purgative  Drugs;  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  aloin. 

Derivatives  of  Pyridine  and  Quinoline;  alkaloids  as  quinine, 
morphine,  strychnine,  cocaine,  atropine,  physostigmine,  pilocar- 
pine, diacetylmorphine,  homatropine. 

Ferments;  pepsin,  pancreatin,  diastase. 
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Animal  Diujgs;  musk,  cantharides,  gelatin,  cochineal,  thyroid  glands, 
suprarenal  glands,  desiccated  hypophysis,  antidiphtheric  serum, 
antitetanic  serum,  vaccine  virus. 

Pharmaceutical  Testing;  thorough  instruction  in  the  objects  and 
methods  of  pharmaceutical  testing;  apparatus,  reagents,  indica- 
tors, etc. 

Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  methods  of  assaying. 

Assaying  of  standardized  drugs,  as  pepsin,  opium,  belladonna,  etc. 

Incompatibility;  chemic,  physiologic,  mechanic. 

Prescriptions  are  here  considered,  the  parts  thereof  discussed  and 

many  dangerous  prescriptions  criticised  and  corrected. 
Compounding  extemporaneous  preparations;  methods  of  procedure, 

etc. 

The  National  Formulary. 
Recognizing  that  the  National  Formulary  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  Pharmacopeia  and  that  the  preparations  con- 
tained therein  can  be  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the 
physician  and  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist,  they  are  studied 
at  length  and  those  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  making  are  compounded  in  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

In  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the  testing,  assaying 
and  preparations  mentioned  as  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  senior  student  is  required  to 
make  the  more  complicated  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia, as  the  special  solutions,  ointments,  troches,  supposi- 
tories and  other  members  of  the  list  given  under  the  head 
of  laboratory  work  for  the  first  year,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  that  course  or  which  require  the  full  year's  didactic 
instruction  that  the  student  may  understand  what  he  per- 
forms, i.  e.,  the  object  is  to  give  the  worker  only  such  prep- 
arations to  make  as  his  studies  fit  him  to  perform  intelli- 
gently. He  also  makes  some  of  the  following  and  similar 
organic  derivatives,  pyroxylin,  iodoform,  ether,  trichloracetic 
acid,  acetone,  thymol  iodide,  phenyl  salicylate,  chloroform, 
terpin  hydrate,  glycerin,  soap,  etc.,  as  well  as  separate  and 
purify  such  substances  as  citric  acid,  menthol,  methyl  salicy- 
late, benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORY  COURSES. 

To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  manu- 
facturing Pharmacy  the  best  possible  facilities  are  offered. 
As  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law,  and  the  grow- 
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ing  sentiment  and  demand  for  pure  foods  and  chemicals 
is  creating  many  lucrative  positions  and  opportunities  in 
the  manufacturing  industry,  special  attention  is  given  to 
fitting  men  for  this  work.  Special  courses  can  be  arranged, 
or  electives  chosen  from  a  submitted  list  can  be  substituted 
for  the  regular  laboratory  course,  provided  the  student  is 
prepared  to  do  advanced  work. 
Included  in  the  above  list  are : 


Ink  manufacture. 
Paper  sizing,  etc. 
Electro-Chemistry. 
Analysis  of  air  and  water. 
Toxicology  and  Physiological  Action. 
Alkaloids  and  glucosides. 


Food  value  determinations. 
Soap  making. 

Fluid  extract  manufacture. 
Study  of  adulterations. 
Normal  and  standard  solutions. 


THE  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Chemistry  consists  of  lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work,  extending  through  the  entire  course. 

First  Year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  of  two  lectures,  one 
quiz,  and  a  laboratory  period  of  three  hours,  per  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  chemical  physics 
and  physical  chemistry,  during  which  time  the  didactic 
lectures  and  quizzes  cover  these  subjects.  The  laboratory 
work  is  carried  on  to  show  the  relation  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  the  student  is  instructed  in  the  fundamentals 
of  these  branches,  which  are  so  important  in  his  work  as  a 
pharmacist. 

The  important  chemical  elements  are  then  taken  up  in 
their  turn  by  the  lectures  and  quizzes,  and  the  student 
required  to  isolate  these,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  laboratory. 
The  general  importance  of  elementary  chemistry  is  thor- 
oughly covered  in  both  lecture-room  and  laboratory. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  qualitative 
analyses,  when  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  simple 
mixtures,  separating  the  elements,  radicals,  groups,  etc. 

Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  physiological  chemistry,  which  interests 
the  pharmacist  in  the  analyses  of  milk,  urine,  water,  foods, 
etc.,  are  treated  of.   This  work  has  been  supplemented  by 
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actual  determinations  in  the  laboratory.  Acidimetry, 
alkalimetry,  volumetric  and  gravometric  analyses  are 
thoroughly  covered. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  theoretical 
chemistry,  when  the  compounds  of  carbon,  which  are  so 
widely  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  thoroughly 
treated  of.  The  student  is  also  required  to  use  these  as 
applied  in  diagnosis  as  re-agents,  therapeutic  measures, 
together  with  their  derivation,  mode  of  manufacture,  etc. 
Tests  for  identity  and  purity  are  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
the  laboratory  in  conjunction  with  the  didactic  work. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  Toxicology, 
when  the  various  alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered, 
together  with  their  symptoms,  effects,  treatment  and  identi- 
fication. This  part  of  the  work  is  also  supplemented  by 
laboratory  experiments,  in  which  well  accepted  chemical 
and  physiological  tests  are  carried  out  by  the  student  in 
person. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology,  and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tories. The  chairs  of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
and  chemistry  correlate  in  their  system  of  teaching,  so  that 
when  one  chair  is  treating  of  any  particular  subject,  the 
others,  in  so  far  as  they  can,  treat  of  the  same  subject,  so 
that  the  teaching  in  his  school  has  the  effect  of  teaching  the 
problem  from  all  conceivable  sides  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  past,  this  has  been  found  to  be  of  very  great  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  students. 

COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  given  in  the 
senior  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  more  scientific  testing 
and  standardization  of  all  pharmaceutical  materials. 

The  student  starts  this  course  with  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  standard  solutions  and  is  obliged  to  prepare  and 
standardize  the  more  important  of  these,  such  as  normal 
Acids,  Alkalies,  Permanganate  of  Potash,  Iodine  and  Arsenic 
Trioxide. 

Special  attentions  is  given  to  the  preparation  of:  Dakin- 
Carrell  solutions. 
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The  student  is  then  given  practical  instructions  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of:  Alcohol,  Ether,  Ethyl 
chloride,  Chloroform,  Acetic  acid,  Benzoic  acid,  etc.,  and 
other  important  organic  chemical  compounds.  He  also 
receives  instructions  in  the  preparation  of  the  more  important 
inorganic  Acids  and  Salts. 

The  standardization  of  the  important  Oils  and  Resins  as 
determined  by  the  Saponification — and  Iodine  Absorption — 
number,  etc.,  is  studied  and  practiced. 

In  the  study  and  preparation  of  all  the  pharmaceutical 
chemical  compounds  taken  up  in  this  course  the  student  is 
instructed. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  manipulation,  and 
in  many  cases  the  actual  construction,  of  all  chemical 
apparatus. 

BOTANY. 

This  course  consists  of  weekly  instruction  throughout  the 
first  collegiate  year  of  each  course,  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  didactic  lectures  and  practical  laboratory 
work.  The  instruction  aims  to  qualify  the  student  to 
recognize  crude  and  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  to  judge  of 
their  quality  and  detect  adulterations. 

The  lectures  are  well  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern 
slides,  charts,  drawings,  models  and  specimens;  also  in  the 
Laboratory  Course  of  Practical  Botany  by  specimens  of  the 
crude  drugs  or  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  economical  plants. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  on  inner  and  outer  Plant 
Morphology,  Physiology  and  Biology  of  Flowering  Plants, 
etc.,  and  embraces  the  consideration  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruits. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Junior  year  is  taken  up  with  the 
subjects  of  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany,  also  plant 
Ecology  which  treats  of  the  plants  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live.  This  embraces  plant  pests  (animal  and 
vegetable)  and  their  treatments.  The  importance  of 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  is  given  full  consideration. 
Field  excursions  conclude  the  terms  teaching. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

This  branch  embraces  a  consideration  of  all  substances 
in  nature  susceptible  of  being  employed  for  sanitary  pur- 
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poses,  divided  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  matter,  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic. 

The  organic  is  again  divided  into  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  animals  that  yield  us  means  for  combating 
diseases  are  first  mentioned,  these  being  classified  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vertebral  column,  viz.,  insects, 
birds,  fish,  and  mammalians.  First,  the  animal  entire  is 
considered;  then  the  part  employed,  an  organ,  membrane, 
secretion,  enzyme,  oil  or  fat,  as  it  may  be.  These  are  all 
fully  explained  and  treated  in  detail;  how  they  may  be 
separated  and  collected,  the  preparations  of  the  same,  with 
medical  uses  and  doses,  are  dwelt  upon  in  their  order. 

The  serums  and  glandular  preparations  now  official  receive 
full  consideration  together  with  the  recent  vaccines. 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this 
we  take  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  order  of  its 
growth,  commencing  with  the  root  as  the  most  primitive  part 
after  the  germination  of  the  seed;  after  the  root,  then  that 
portion  of  the  stem  which  remains  beneath  the  soil,  called 
the  rhizome;  then  the  modifications  of  this,  as  tubers,  corms 
and  bulbs.  After  these  conies  the  bark;  then  the  leaf, 
folowed  by  the  flower,  which  is  the  blossom  of  the  plant; 
and  next  the  seeds,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  flower  to 
produce;  and  then,  by  the  succeeding  process  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  fruit,  after  which  only  the  woody  tissue  is 
employed,  as  wood  and  twigs  with  the  derivatives  of  the 
same. 

Having  exhausted  the  parts  of  the  plant,  we  take  up 
drugs  which  represent  the  flowering  tops  or  the  whole  plant, 
known  as  herbs.  The  products  of  the  plant  are  then  con- 
sidered, as  exudations,  insipissated  juices  and  extractive 
matter;  after  this  we  have  the  piths,  fungi,  algcc,  hairs,  excres- 
cences, starches,  sugars  and  stearoptenes. 

This  order  of  study  is  maintained  so  as  to  effect  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  correlation  of  the  parts  of  a  plant, 
and  for  a  further  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  morphol- 
ogy; a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  vegetable  physiology 
is  given  during  the  course  of  lectures. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  from  which  we  derive  the 
drug  is  given — its  technical  and  common  names,  botanical 
source,  natural  order,  habitat,  character  of  the  plant  and 
means  of  identification;  time  and  method  of  collection  of 
the  drug,  its  preservation  and  recognition.    In  this  the 
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external  appearance  and  internal  structure  are  dwelt  upon 
and  illustrated  by  drawings  and  by  means  of  the  crude  dru# . 
In  the  laboratory  opportunities  are  given  for  the  making  and 
mounting  of  specimens  in  the  form  of  sections  of  microscop- 
ical study.  The  cellular  structure  (vegetable  histology), 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  cells,  are  thus  clearly 
exhibited. 

The  medical  uses  of  drugs,  their  doses  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  both  official  and  those  of  the  national  formu- 
lary, together  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  drug,  are 
considered,  and  the  chemical,  physical  and  physiological 
incompatibilities  are  given,  and  when  toxic  the  symptoms 
and  antidotes  are  also  described. 

Features  that  determine  the  quality  of  a  drug  are  studied 
and  simple  tests  for  their  adulterations  given. 

The  signification  of  the  terms  of  Pharmacology,  Pharma- 
cognosy, Pharmacodynamics  and  Pharmacy  are  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  lectures,  and  a  definition  of  the  terms 
expressing  the  medical  uses  of  the  drug  is  fully  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Organic  Materia 
Medica,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  arranged  a  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Inorganic  Materia.  This  course  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  upon  the  inorganic 
drugs  as  taught  in  the  courses  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 
As  such  a  study  involves  the  uses  in  medicine  of  the  chemical 
elements  and  their  compounds,  special  attention  is  given  to 
official  names,  synonyms,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
their  physiological  actions,  therapeutic  uses,  as  well  as  their 
medicinal  and  toxic  doses.  In  connection  with  these  lec- 
tures, the  newer  synthetic  remedies,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  receive  attention.  Actively  poisonous  drugs  receive 
special  notice  as  to  their  toxicological  symptoms  and  anti- 
dotal treatment. 

A  course  of  quizzing  on  the  previous  lecture  always 
precedes  a  lecture. 

PHARMACOGNOSY. 
This  course  aims  to  supply  the  principles  of  botany  to 
the  study  of  vegetable  drugs.  Students  handle  the  mate- 
rials, as  far  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  the  senses,  lenses  or 
reagents  familiarize  themselves  by  direct  and  systematic 
study  with  the  requirements  of  crude  or  powdered  drugs. 
They  are  taught  how  to  detect  adulterants  and  other  foreign 
substances. 
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Instruction  embraces  didactic  lectures,  recitations  and 
practical  laboratory  demonstrations  and  work.  To  the 
latter  the  major  portion  of  the  time  is  allotted.  Vegetable 
Histology  and  the  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  microscope 
are  taught  in  the  graded  laboratory  course,  which  includes 
the  cutting  of  sections  and  the  making  of  microscopic  slides; 
the  study  of  the  lower  plant  organisms,  such  as  yeast,  fungi, 
etc. ;  the  study  of  the  simple  cell  and  its  normal  modifications 
in  vegetable  growth,  etc. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  instruction  on  Vegetable 
Morphology  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  is  confined  mainly  to 
a  consideration  of  the  cell  and  tissues,  digestion,  absorption, 
circulation  and  respiration.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
ferments  are  studied,  compared  and  contrasted. 

Instruction  consists  of  a  lecture  each  week,  during  half 
of  the  year,  the  course  being  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  first  year. 

HYGIENE. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  the  second  half  of  the  first 
year  by  means  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
supplemented  by  recitations,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  water,  milk,  etc.,  for  common  impurities. 

The  subject  of  disinfection,  with  which  every  pharmacist 
should  be  familiar,  receives  thorough  consideration. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 
The  course  in  Bacteriology  consists  of  lectures  on  the 
history  and  general  principles  of  the  subject ;  also  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and  of 
bacteriological  technic.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  graduates 
in  pharmacy  to  do  practical  clinical  laboratory  work,  such 
as  the  examination  of  urine,  sputum,  blood  and  other  secre- 
tions or  excretions  for  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

A  COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Arranged  as  a  Post-Graduate  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction 
given  in  the  regular  pharmaceutical  course  and  is  only  avail- 
able to  graduates  of  reputable  pharmaceutical  colleges. 
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The  methods  of  instruction  are  almost  entirely  practical. 
Each  student  performs  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  important  foods  and  beverages,  ascertaining  any 
adulteration,  or  substitution,  that  may  be  present. 

After  a  comprehensive  drill  in  the  detection  of  food 
adulteration,  he  begins  a  course  in  Urinology.  By  this 
study  of  the  urine  the  student  supplements  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  in  his  college  course.  From  the  data  afforded 
by  complete  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  he  is 
taught  to  draw  diagnostic  and  prognostic  conclusions. 

He  compares  the  methods  of  analysis  followed  by  those 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  field  of  inquiry  and 
from  this  comparison  he  formulates  a  scheme  for  his  future 
work. 

Each  student  examines  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  after  analysis  classifies  it  with  respect  to  its  fitness  for 
domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Visits  to  chemical  and  drug  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  arranged  for  a  study  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, preparation  and  purification  of  the  more  important 
substances. 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  minor  surgery,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  accident  and  emergency  cases  that  may  require 
the  attention  of  the  pharmacist,  with  a  demonstration  of 
surgical  and  orthopedic  apparatus  often  handled  by  the 
druggist,  completes  this  portion  of  the  course. 

ASSAY  PROCESSES  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
CHAIR  OF  PHARMACY. 

This  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  appropriate  lab- 
oratory exercises  and  receives  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Director  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory  with  their  corps  of  assistants. 

The  importance  of  standardizing  medical  substances  has 
long  been  recognized,  but  only  recently  has  increased  pro- 
fessional and  lay  knowledge  demanded  that  drugs  used  in  the 
cure  of  disease  conform  to  established  scientific  standards, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  this  enlightened  requirement  and 
to  aid  in  this  very  worthy  cause  the  course  in  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  standardizing  and  assaying  has  been  designed. 

The  course  first  outlines  the  principles  of  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  supplementing  instruction  by  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
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in  the  theory  and  preparation  of  standard  test  solutions  and 
their  use.  This  logically  leads  to  the  divisions  of  qualitative 
analysis,  viz.,  Volumetric,  Gravimetric,  and  Gasometric. 

Under  Volumetric  methods  are  considered  the  various 
solutions  employed,  methods  of  titration,  indicators,  and 
the  applications  of  the  processes. 

The  student  assays  many  of  the  following  official  drugs 
by  this  process  of  titration : 

Aconite, 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite, 
Tincture  Aconite, 
Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Plaster, 
Extract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Ipecac, 

Fluidextract  of  Ipecac, 
Nux  Vomica, 
Extract  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Extract  of  Opium, 


Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 

Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 

Belladonna  Root, 

Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root, 

Hyoscyamus, 

Tincture  of  Opium, 

Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium, 

Physostigma, 

Extract  of  Physostigma, 

Tincture  of  Physostigma, 

Pilocarpus, 

Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus, 

Stramonium, 

Extracts  of  Stramonium, 

Tincture  of  Stramonium. 


Gravimetric  analysis  treats  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  converted  into  weighable  insoluble  compounds, 
methods  of  collecting  and  weighing,  and  estimating  the 
amount  of  ingredient  from  the  molecular  weight.  Many  of 
the  official  assays  in  which  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  are  per- 
formed such  as: 


Cinchona, 

Fluidextract  of  Cinchona, 
Tincture  of  Cinchona, 
Colchicum  Corm, 
Colchicum  Seed, 
Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm, 
Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed, 
Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed, 


Fluidextract  of  Conium, 
Guarana, 

Fluidextract  of  Guarana, 
Hydrastis, 

Tincture  of  Hydrastis, 
Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis, 
Jalap, 

Mercurial  Ointment. 


Instruction  in  gasometric  analysis  by  liberating  gases 
from  substances  by  chemical  decomposition,  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  chemical  from  the  quantity  of  gas  set  free,  is 
given  with  special  consideration  of  two  official  chemical 
substances  assayed  by  this  method : 


Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  Amyl  Nitrite. 
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Assaying  by  determination  of  the  "  Saponification  Num- 
ber" follows,  and  considers  the  standardization  of: 


The  Pharmacopeial  iodine  absorption  number  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to 


Sesame  Oil, 
Volatile  oils,  appropriate  processes. 

After  completion  of  these  assay  processes  attention  is 
given  to  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  and 
many  of  the  ordinary  chemical  salts  are  tested  by  appro- 
priate methods: 

Acidimetry  or  Alkalimetry, 
Iodometry, 

Potassium  Permanganate  and  Potassium  Dichromate  Oxidation, 
Silver  Nitrate  Volumetric  Solution  Treatment. 

Special  assays  and  processes  are  studied  as: 

Test  for  arsenic, 

Test  for  heavy  metals, 

Electrolytic  determinations, 

Determination  of  ash  or  non-volatile  matter, 

Acid  number  for  resins, 

Determination  of  crude  fiber, 

Determination  of  volatile  extractive,  soluble  in  ether, 
Determination  of  non-volatile  extractive,  soluble  in  ether, 
Determination  of  alcohol, 
Optical  rotation, 
Biological  assays. 

The  completion  of  this  work  prepares  the  student  to 
assay  unknown  drugs,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is 
given  to  original  research  work,  affording  opportunity  under 
competent  direction  for  the  development  of  practical  theories, 
and  to  add  useful  substances  to  the  list  of  valuable  medicinal 
materials. 


Cotton  Seed  Oil, 
Castor  Oil, 
Croton  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 


Sesame  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 
Oil  of  Theobroma, 


Yellow  Wax, 
Linseed  Oil. 


Olive  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 
Cottonseed  Oil, 
Linseed  Oil, 


Croton  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil, 
Castor  Oil. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

Pharmacy,  Theory  and  Practice. — U.  S.  Pharm.,  9th  Rev.,  Army's 

Principles  of  Pharmacy,  U.  S.  Dispensatory;  Remington's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica. — Culberth's  Materia  Medica;  Reference:  U.  S. 
Pharm.,  9th  Rev.,  National  Standard  Dispensary;  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensary; Hare,  Caspari,  Rusby,  Wood,  Remington,  Sadtler. 

Chemistry. — Handbook  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry, 
Bartley,  Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy 
and  Chemistry,  Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemistry  Analysis,  Attix; 
Practical  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin 
and  Kipping. 

Pharmacy,  Operative. — Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy;  Sco- 

ville's  Art  of  Compounding. 
Botany. — Bastin's  Botany;  Histology  of  Media  mil  Plant*,  Mansfields. 
Pharmacognosy. — Jelliffe's  Pharmacognosy. 
Physiology. — Martin's  Physiology. 

Commercial  Training  and  Economics. — Books  for  research  and  refer- 
ence given  out  during  each  course. 

Hygiene. — Notter  and  Firth;  Reference:  Currier's  Outlines  of  Practi- 
cal Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. — Schneider's  Pharmacy  utical  Bacteriology, 

Students  not  already  suitably  employed  are  advised  to 
engage  for  part  time  in  drug  stores,  chemical  plants,  physi- 
cians' offices  or  in  the  other  occupations  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  their  studies  and  chosen  profession. 

A  register  of  students  desiring  employment  and  of  employers 
seeking  good  clerks  is  kept  by  the  Dean}  ivho  gladly  recommends 
worthy  students  upon  their  application. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7  per  week  and  upwards. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  for  registration,  early  in 
order  that  the  preliminaries  may  be  promptly  attended  to, 
courses  assigned,  etc. 

Students  who  find  the  two-year  course  too  taxing  and 
elect  to  complete  the  course  in  three  years  are  required  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  third  year. 

The  Dean  can  be  seen  in  his  office  any  day  from  2  to  4  p.  m  , 
at  Eighteenth  and  Button  wood  Streets. 

PRIZES. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  John  R.  Minehart  to 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  obtains  the  highest 
general  average  in  all  branches  of  the  senior  year. 
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A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  H.  Evert  Kendig  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  obtains  the  highest 
average  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  Henry  Fisher  to  the 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  best  examination  in 
Materia  Medica. 

The  James  C.  Attix  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing  rules,  as  well  as  the  fees  stated  below, 
the  curriculum,  rules  of  examination  and  the  corps  of 
instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  whenever  it 
may  be  deemed  expedient.  Students  are  entitled,  however, 
to  receive  the  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  current 
rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  this  institution 
for  the  two  consecutive  years  immediately  following. 


The  School  of  Dentistry. 

(The  Philadelphia  Dental  College.) 


HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  was  organized  by  Dr. 
John  H.  McQuillen  and  several  professional  associates  in  the 
fall  of  1862,  a  charter  for  the  new  school  being  granted  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of 
1863. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  after  securing  a  competent 
faculty  the  first  term  of  the  school  was  inaugurated.  There 
were  but  three  other  dental  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  where  now  there  are  nearly  fifty. 

Besides  keeping  abreast  of  the  constant  advances  in  dental 
education  and  drawing  to  itself  students  from  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world  it  made  a  noteworthy  departure  in 
first  incorporating  into  its  curriculum  the  study  of  Oral 
Surgery. 

To  Professor  James  E.  Garretson,  for  many  years  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  and  a  noted  and  skilful  surgeon,  is  due  the  credit 
for  this  innovation  and  for  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  the  first  hospital  (now  known  as  the  Garretson)  for 
the  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  and  Lesions  of  the  mouth 
and  associate  parts. 

In  1907,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  was  taken  over  by  Temple  University,  the  latter 
institution  acquiring  possession  of  the  ground,  buildings, 
equipment  and  good-will  of  the  former  one  and  taking 
entire  charge  of  its  management. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Since  1897,  the  college  has  occupied  commodious  buildings 
designed  and  erected  for  its  special  use  in  a  section  of  the 
city  not  far  from  its  center. 

The  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Buttonwood 
Street,  with  clear  and  unobstructed  northern  light,  so 
essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  delicate  and  intricate 
manipulations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  Museum, 
Library  and  Laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Biology;  on 
the  second  and  third  floors,  respectively,  are  located  the 
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Infirmary  and  the  Prosthetic  Laboratories.  In  the  wing, 
running  south,  accommodation  is  had  for  reception  of 
patients,  examination,  extraction  and  X-ray  rooms;  technic, 
chemical,  bacteriological,  histological,  and  anatomical  lab- 
oratories and  class-rooms. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  T  are  located  the  two  large 
amphitheaters.  The  situation  of  these  auditoriums,  near 
the  center  of  the  plot  of  ground  and  away  from  any  street,  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  necessary  quiet  of  the  ideal  lecture- 
room.  Ventilation  of  these  large  rooms  is  secured  by  the 
most  approved  modern  methods. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  both 
electricity  and  gas.  The  electric  current  is  also  employed 
for  running  the  labroatory  lathes,  electric  ovens  for  procelain 
work,  and  compressed  air  for  blow-pipes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  Garretson 
Hospital.  It  is  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and 
affords  the  student  abundant  opportunity  for  the  clinical 
study  of  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Temple  University  Dental  School  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  conforms 
to  all  of  its  requirements,  and  its  diploma  is  recognized  by 
the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

CURRICULUM. 
The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  comprising 
thirty-two  weeks  of  actual  attendance  and  work  in  each  year. 
It  includes  all  of  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  practice  and  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  principles 
upon  which  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  rest.  The 
methods  of  instruction  embrace  didactic  teaching  and  the 
special  application  of  the  manual  training  idea  in  laboratories 
and  clinics. 

The  system  begins  with  the  fundamental  and  simplest 
elements,  and  proceeds,  by  successive  stages,  to  the  most 
elaborate  manipulations  of  dentistry. 

SESSIONS. 

The  college  year  begins  on  the  22d  of  September,  and 
continues  until  Commencement,  early  in  June.  Students 
must  be  in  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  yearly  exami- 
nations, just  preceding  Commencement,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  year. 
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No  student  may  enter  later  than  ten  days  after  opening 
day,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  attested  by  a  physician's 
certificate  when  an  additional  ten  days  is  allowed. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  The  preliminary  educational  requirement  is  a  four- 
years*  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  for  which  credit  is 
allowed  on  certificate  for  one  or  more  years,  and  which  may 
be  selected  from  in  examination  before  the  State  Examiner. 

The  subjects  named  in  black-faced  type  are  required  as 
part  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Credit  in  counts  is 
not  allowed  for  individual  subjects  offered  by  certificate. 
The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  a  year  of  high-school  work 
is  fifteen  (15)  counts. 

Subjects.                              Counts.  Subjects.  Counts. 

English  Grammar   2       Civil  Government   2 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. . .    'A      Grecian  History*   3 

History  of  English  Litera-  Roman  History*   3 

ture                              2  Medieval  and  Modern  His- 

History  of  American  Litera-  torv*   4 

ture   1       English  History*   3 

{English  Classics  C   4       General  History*   5 

{English  Classics  D   4      Advanced  Arithmetic   2 

fFirst-year  Latin   5       Algebra  to  Quadratics   3 

fCaesar                                4  Intermediate  AJgebraf  ....  2 

Cicero   5       Plane  Geometry   5 

Virgil   5       Solid  Geometry   2 

Latin  Composition   2      Trigonometry   2 

"First-year  Greek   f>       Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

"Anabasis   4       Botany**   2$ 

"Greek  Composition   1       Zodlogy**   2$ 

"'First-year  German   5       Biology   5 

"Second-year  German  J10  Physiology  and  Hygiene...  .  2J 

"First-year  French   5       School  Hygiene    2 

"Second-year  French  J10       Physical  Geography   4 

"First-year  Spanish   5       Economic  Geography   4 

"Second-year  Spanish  J 10       Agriculture   2 

Advanced  American  History.     3       Bookkeeping   4 


JProvided  no  credit  has  already  been  given. 

*  General  history  may  not  be  offered  in  examination  when  Grecian  and  Roman 
history  and  medieval  and  modern  history  are  offered.  General  history  yields  credit 
of  two  and  one-half  (2 \)  counts  when  offered  either  with  Grecian  history  and  Roman 
history  or  with  medieval  and  modern  history.  Medieval  and  modern  history  yields 
credit  of  three  (3)  counts  when  offered  with  English  history. 

§  This  includes  the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratics,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

**A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to  offer  either  botany 
or  zoology. 

^Including  important  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  read,  the  place  held  in 
literary  history  by  these  authors,  etc. 

fAfter  January  1,  1920,  candidates  who  offer  any  of  these  languages  in  Bureau 
examinations.  Toward  meeting  the  pre-medical  requirements,  will  be  required  to 
offer  two  years'  work  in  each  language  offered.  Latin  composition  based  upon  Caesar, 
and  Greek  composition  based  upon  the  Anabasis,  must  be  offered  with  Caesar  and  the 
Anabasis,  respectively.  This  announcement  does  not  affect  candidates  for  admission 
to  other  professional  courses  of  study. 
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2.  The  applicant  can  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  college 
a  blank  certificate  in  which  he  must  have  inserted  by  the 
principal  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school  or  schools 
which  he  has  attended,  the  particulars  indicated.  Careful 
attention  to  these  details  prevent  delay,  expense  and  other 
vexatious  complications. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to 
the  Dean  as  long  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
college  session  as  possible.  They  are  submitted  to  the 
State  Examiner,  who  approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects 
pursued  and  the  extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for 
matriculation,  and  his  report  is  promptly  sent  to  the  Dean 
and  to  the  applicant. 

3.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  diplomas 
or  certificates  above  specified  covering  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  full  must  pass  an  examination  in  high-school  sub- 
jects before  the  examiner  to  cover  any  deficiency. 

To  pass  an  entrance  examination  a  percentage  of  75  is 
required  in  every  subject  taken. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  preparatory 
schools  of  Temple  University  whereby  special  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  applicants  who  have  deficiencies  in  the 
requirements  for  entrance. 

4.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  D. 
Jackson  (Perry  Building),  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Robertson,  Pittsburgh,  to  pass  upon  credentials  and  to 
conduct  the  entrance  examinations. 

Three  entrance  examinations  in  high-school  subjects  are 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  respectively — in  Feb- 
ruary, June  and  September.  The  exact  dates  for  these 
examinations  in  any  given  year  may  be  obtained  from  the 
College  Registrar.  To  be  admitted  to  these  examinations  the 
candidate  must  present  an  identification  card  to  be  obtained 
at  the  college  office. 

Students  from  other  recognized  dental  schools  are  received 
into  advanced  classes  of  this  college  upon  presenting  evi- 
dence of  possessing  a  preliminary  education  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  school  and  of  having  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  studies  of  the  previous  years. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  who  are  applicants  for 
advanced  standing  should  forward  credentials  covering  their 
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previous  dental  studies  so  as  to  have  them  properly  passed 
upon  and  credited. 

Graduates  of  foreign  dental  schools  who  desire  to  enter 
the  Senior  Class  of  this  institution  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  D.D.S.  degree,  should  bring  with  them  their  diplomas 
or  licenses  or  send  certified  copies  of  the  same  in  advance 
to  the  Dean. 

Applicants  presenting  diplomas  from  reputable  colleges 
of  medicine  are  allowed  one  year's  time  credit. 

Women  students  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  the  required  number 
of  years,  and  the  last  year,  at  least,  shall  have  been  in 
this  institution.  He  must  have  the  required  record  of 
attendance  upon  lectures,  and  in  the  infirmary  and  lab- 
oratories. He  must  demonstrate  to  the  professors  his 
practical  acquirements  in  the  various  departments  and  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  candidate, 
his  industry  and  record  of  attendance  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  who  have  obtained  an 
average  of  90  or  over  in  the  final  examinations  receive  " hon- 
orable mention"  on  Commencement  Day. 

PRACTICAL  REQUIRl ;M KXTS. 

First  Year. — Full  course  in  operative  and  prosthetic 
technics,  tooth  carving,  preparation  and  filling  of  cavities 
in  teeth  with  cement,  amalgam,  and  gold,  and  of  root  canals 
in  extracted  teeth.  Taking  of  plaster  impressions  and 
making  of  models.  Experimental  plate  work  in  vulcanite 
and  the  various  metals;  swaging,  grinding,  soldering,  repair- 
ing, etc.  Dissecting.  Work  in  Chemical,  Bacteriological 
and  Histological  Laboratories. 

All  technic  work  must  be  completed  and  presented  by 
May  1st. 

Second  Year. — A  full  course  in  prosthetic  technics, 
including  the  making  of  practical  plate  work  for  patients. 
Courses  in  Chemical,  Physiological,  Histological,  Bacterio- 
logical and  Prosthetic  Laboratories. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Years. — Making  of  practical  metal 
denture,  crown  and  bridge  work,  the  requisite  graduation 
fillings,  porcelain  crowns  and  gold  and  porcelain  inlays. 
Also  a  full  upper  and  lower  set  of  teeth  normally  arranged 
and  occluded  on  an  anatomical  articulator.  In  special  cases 
a  piece  of  bridge  work  (in  the  mouth)  is  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  practical  plate.  Construction  of  a  large  variety  of 
regulating  appliances  and  their  adaptation  to  a  model. 
Requirements  in  Metallurgical  Laboratory  and  General 
Infirmary  Practice. 

Infirmary  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Labora- 
tory from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Both  are  closed  on  Saturdays 
at  12  m. 

All  technic  and  practical  work  must  be  done  by  the  student 
himself  in  the  college  building. 

EXAMINATIONS  (Theoretic). 

First  Year. — Progress  in  Physiology,  General  Anatomy, 
General  Histology,  and  final  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Tooth  Morphology  and  English. 

Second  Year. — Final  in  General  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Bacteriology,  Organic  Chemistry  and  Hygiene. 

Third  Year. — Progress  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Operative 
Dentistry,  General  Pathology,  Dental  Pathology,  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work, 
Orthodontia,  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia,  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  Oral  Surgery,  Oral  Hygiene  and 
Prophylaxis,  and  Radiology;  final  in  Metallurgy. 

Fourth  Year. — Final  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  Oral  Surgery,  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia. 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophy- 
laxis, Radiology,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Orthodontia  and 
Ceramics. 

Examinations  are  held  at  stated  periods  for  each  class 
during  the  year. 

Students  failing  in  an  examination  in  any  branch  at  the 
close  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years  are  conditioned  in 
such  branch.  Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  are 
held  early  in  October. 

Those  who  fail  in  one  branch  only  of  the  Senior  finals  are 
given  a  second  examination  before  Commencement,  and  if 
successful  will  be  graduated  with  their  class. 
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The  yearly  examinations  of  all  classes  take  place  about 
the  middle  of  May.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  yearly 
examinations  unless  his  previous  examinations  have  been 
passed  successfully. 

All  examinations  are  on  a  basis  of  100,  and  the  passing 
mark  is  75. 

To  pass  successfully  in  the  Senior  finals  a  general  average 
of  75  must  be  attained  and  in  no  single  branch  must  the 
rating  be  less  than  60. 

Seniors  who  fail  must  repeat  their  year  in  full,  including 
required  operative  and  prosthetic  work  with  an  examination 
in  all  Senior  branches. 

Following  the  May  examinations  (first,  second  and 
third  years),  no  student  may  carry  as  conditions  more  than 
two  subjects. 

Free  quizzes  are  conducted  throughout  each  semester  by 
the  professors  of  each  branch  or  by  their  assistants. 

Any  student  who  has  atte  nded  a  dental  college  (here  or 
elsewhere)  for  five  years  and  failed  to  graduate  cannot 
continue  his  course  in  this  institution. 

Students  are  absolutely  required  to  possess  the  following 
text-books  for  the  respective  years.  A  time  is  set  apart  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  when  every  student  must  submit 
his  list  of  books  for  inspection.  Only  the  latest  editions 
are  accepted. 

First  Year. — Ott  or  Bruhaker's  Physiology,  Black's  Dental  Anatomy, 
Cunningham's  Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  Broomell'fl  Anatomy 
and  Histology  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  Holland's  Medical  Chem- 
istry, Muter's  Analytical  Chemistry,  Stohr'fl  Histology,  McFarland'fl 
Text-Book  of  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  Dorland's  American  Pocket  Medical 
Dictionary. 

Second  Year. — Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Wilson's  Dental 
Prosthetics,  Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Broomell's 
Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  Notes  on  Dental 
Materia  Medica,  Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica, 
Buxton's  Anesthesia,  McConnell's  Manual  of  Pathology. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. — Lischer's  Orthodontics,  Hodgen's  Dental 
Metallurgy,  Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth  with 
Porcelain,  Marshall's  Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth, 
Face  and  Jaws,  Peeso's  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Goslee's  Principle 
and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Brother's  Dental  Juris- 
prudence. 

TUITION  FEES. 
The  fee  for  tuition  alone  is  SI 50  per  annum,  which  may  be 
paid  in  one  sum  or  divided  into  two  equal  payments  of  $75 
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each,  payable  at  time  of  entrance  and  on  February  1st 
respectively. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  college  fees  for  each  year: 


First  Year: 

Matriculation  fee  (required  of  all  entering  students) ....  $5  00 

Tuition   150  00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  breakage  deposit   10  00 

Dissecting  fee  (3  parts)   7  50 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5  00 

Athletic  fee   1  00 


$178  50 

(Total  amount  due  at  beginning  of  term,  not  including 
books  or  instruments  $103.50.) 

Second  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $150  00 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5  00 

Athletic  fee   1  00 

Third  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $150  00 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5  00 

Athletic  fee   1  00 

Fourth  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $150  00 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5  00 

Athletic  fee   1  00 

Diploma  fee   10  00 


Failure  to  pay  fees  as  indicated  automatically  terminates  the  students' 
course. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  college,  no  fees  are 
returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  od  for  holdog  the 
same  course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  sum  of  $5  is  added  to  all  fees  not  paid  in  full  by 
February  15th. 

A  student  who  is  compelled  to  repeat  his  Senior  year 
through  failure  to  pass  the  final  examination  or  non-fulfil- 
ment of  other  requirements  and  who  has  already  paid  full 
fees  for  three  courses  in  this  institution  pays  only  half  fees 
for  the  repeated  year. 

In  all  other  cases  full  fees  are  charged.  Fees  paid  on 
account  of  a  certain  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  fees  of  an  advanced  course. 

All  payments  other  than  cash  must  be  in  the  form  of 
drafts,  certified  checks  or  money  orders,  and  should  be 
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drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Temple  University.  Personal 
checks  (uncertified)  cannot  be  received,  except  for  collection. 
The  student,  parent  or  guardian  may  deposit  with  the 
Registrar  money  for  special  use,  and  draw  upon  the  same 
from  time  to  time. 

After  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  total  necessary  expenses  for  a  student  for  each  year 
is  from  $600  to  $700.  This  includes  college  tuition,  dis- 
secting and  laboratory  material,  boarding  with  room,  light 
and  heat  for  thirty-four  weeks,  washing,  books,  instruments 
(including  a  dental  engine),  club  dues  and  locker. 

Some  students  run  their  expenses  beyond  the  amount 
indicated,  while  others  manage  on  this  or  a  less  sum. 

prizes: 

The  Garretsonian  Society  offers  an  annual  prize  of  a 
gold  charm  and  life  membership  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  has  obtained  the  highest  average 
during  his  Senior  year. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Infirmary  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  and  a  portion  of  the  extension.  The  main  operating 
room  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep  at  one 
end,  and  eighteen  at  the  other.  It  is  lighted  by  twenty- 
two  high  windows,  electric  light  and  equipped  with  eighty- 
eight  operating  chairs  of  the  latest  Wilkerson  and  Columbia 
patterns,  with  fountain  cuspidors.  Brackets  and  bracket 
tables  are  provided  for  each  chair,  in  addition  to  drawers 
for  the  accommodation  of  instruments.  Individual  steel 
lockers  have  also  been  installed  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
dental  engines  and  operating  outfit.  There  is  abundance  of 
light,  heat  and  ventilation.  On  the  same  floor  there  are 
separate  rooms  for  the  examination  of  patients,  adminis- 
tration of  anesthetics,  extraction  of  teeth,  crown  and  bridge 
work,  etc.  The  prosthetic  and  technic  laboratories  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  on  the  third  floor  that  the  Infir- 
mary does  on  the  second.  They  are  fully  equipped  with 
suitable  work  benches,  lathes,  rolling  mill,  furnaces  and 
vulcanizers. 

The  lathes  are  run  by  electric  motors,  and  compressed  air 
is  supplied  for  blow-pipe  use.    There  are  separate  rooms  for 
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porcelain  work,  operative  and  prosthetic  technics,  crown 
and  bridge  work,  minor  oral  surgery,  radiography  and 
orthodontics. 

Both  of  the  main  departments  are  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  chief,  aided  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  who  are 
always  present  to  instruct  and  assist  the  students  in  their 
work.  The  clinic  is  well  supplied  with  patients,  and  the 
student  is  taught  to  accomplish  all  that  pertains  to  success- 
ful dental  practice. 

The  histological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  large, 
well  lighted  and  provided  with  microscopes,  incubators, 
sterilizers,  and  all  accessories  for  special  work.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  perfectly  arranged  and 
fitted  with  the  latest  appliances  for  analytic  and  synthetic 
work. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  College  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens,  selected 
with  great  care  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  various 
departments.  For  demonstrating  the  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  teeth,  there  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
the  crania  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  (including  the 
famous  Ward  collection  for  illustration  of  comparative 
dental  anatomy),  together  with  microscopical  preparations 
and  pathological  specimens,  some  being  represented  for 
class  purposes  by  greatly  enlarged  plaster,  papier-mach6 
and  wooden  models. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  College  at  $7 
per  week  and  upward.  A  full  register  of  desirable  boarding- 
houses  describing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  character  of 
furnishing  and  price,  is  kept  at  the  college,  so  that  a  student 
on  arrival  in  the  city  can  consult  this  list  and  make  his  selec- 
tion without  delay.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway 
station  until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Choice  of  seats  in  lecture-room,  chairs  in  infirmary  and 
benches  in  laboratory,  is  allowed  in  the  order  of  matricula- 
tion. 

The  matriculation  fee  may  be  sent  in  advance,  and  posi- 
tion on  the  numbered  matriculation  list  be  thus  secured. 
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Individual  steel  lockers  have  been  installed  to  aid  in 
safeguarding  the  students'  instruments  and  personal  effects, 
but  the  college  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all 
lectures  and  laboratory  periods  to  secure  advancement. 

When  desired,  the  Dean  will  be  pleased  to  advise  regarding 
the  attendance  and  progress  of  students. 

Students,  upon  arrival  in  the  city,  are  recommended  to 
come  direct  to  the  College,  where  arrangements  can  be  made 
at  the  office  for  a  boarding-house  and  for  transportation  of 
baggage. 

Certain  surface  cars  on  Market  Street,  passing  both  the 
Reading  Terminal  and  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  turn  up  Eighteenth  Street  and  pass  the 
College  door  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 
First  Year. 

Lecture  or  T  ,  .  

Recitation  L^&^9  Total. 

Hours.  Hours' 

Anatomy,  General                                          94  216  310 

Histology,  General                                          32  64  96 

Anatomy,  Dental  (Tooth  Morphology)               16  96  112 

Physiology                                                     64  64 

Drawing,  Technical   64  64 

Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry                      96  96  192 

English                                                        64  64 

Prosthetic  Technic                                          32  350  382 

1,284 

Second  Year. 

Anatomy,  General   64  216  280 

Chemistry,  Organic  and  Physiologic   64  64 

Physiology   64  64  128 

Histology,  General   32  64  96 

Materia  Medica,  General   32  32 

Bacteriology   64  96  160 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology   32  32 

Operative  Technics   16  160  176 

English   32  32 

1,000 
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Houre.  HourH- 

Third  Year. 

Pathology,  General                                         32            64  96 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics                   64  64 

Operative  Dentistry                                        64          288  352 

Prosthetic  Dentistry                                       30          200  230 

Orthodontia,  Technic                                      15            50  65 

Oral  Surgery                                                   52  52 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic                               15          150  165 

Radiology..                                                  10           25  35 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia   32 

Metallurgy                                                    64           64  128 

Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis                          16           32  48 

1,235 

Fourth  Year. 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics                  64            . .  64 

Dental  Materia  Medica                                  32            . .  32 

Operative  Dentistry                                       64          375  439 

Prosthetic  Dentistry                                      30          140  170 

Oral  Surgery                                                52  52 

Orthodontia                                                 15           50  65 

Surgical  Clinic. . .                                                        64  64 

Dental  Ethics,  Jurisprudence  and  Economics.    15            . .  15 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia                    41           64  41 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology                        64  64 

Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis                          16           32  16 

Radiology                                                    32            ..  32 

Crown  and  Bridge  (technic)                             15          150  165 

Crown  and  Bridge  (practical)                           15          100  115 

Ceramics                                                     6           24  30 

1,364 

Summary. 

First  year   1,284 

Second  year   1,000 

Third  year   1,235 

Fourth  year   1,364 


For  the  four  years  4,883 


(The  above  schedule  is  subject  to  change  whenever  deemed  advisable.) 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Operative  Dentistry. — Professor  Faught.  This  subject  is  taught 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  two  didactic  lectures  being 
given  weekly  throughout  the  course.  As  the  student  during 
his  technic  course  in  the  Freshman  year  has  been  taught 
nomenclature,  the  forms  of  the  different  teeth  [and  their  relation 
to  one  another,  together  with  the  classification  and  preparation 
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of  cavities,  he  is  prepared  to  receive  advanced  instruction  during 
the  succeeding  years  in  the  filling  of  cavities  with  gold,  the 
various  plastics,  and  porcelain  and  gold  inlays. 

The  teaching  is  elucidated  by  means  of  charts,  enlarged 
models  and  blackboard  illustrations. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  children's  teeth,  extraction, 
bleaching,  implantation  and  other  operative  procedures  are  all 
taken  up  in  order. 

Text-book — American  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Prosthetic  Dentistry. — Professor  Essig.  The  didactic  teaching  in 
this  branch  is  covered  by  one  hour  weekly  during  both  third 
and  fourth  years.  This  instruction,  supplementing  the  technic 
and  practical  training  received  in  the  class-room  and  infirmary, 
is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  all  that  appertains  to 
Dental  Prosthesis. 

The  lecture  subjects  include  preparation  and  treatment  of  the 
mouth  for  artificial  substitute;  taking  impressions  and  making 
models;  securing  the  bite  and  mounting  on  anatomical  articu- 
lators; selection  and  grinding  of  teeth,  their  attachment  to  the 
bases  and  finishing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  means  (rf  retention,  selection  of 
tooth  shades  and  normal  occlusion.  The  construction  of  both 
full  and  partial  dentures  of  vulcanite,  gold,  aluminum  (both 
swaged  and  cast),  and  combination  dentures  of  gold  and  vul- 
canite, and  platinum  and  porcelain  is  minutely  taught. 

In  all  prosthetic  work  the  esthetic  side  of  dental  substitution 
is  strongly  emphasised. 

Text-book — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthetics. 
Dental    Pathology    and    THSRAPBUTIGfl    and  Dental  Materia 
Medica. — Professor  Inglis.    Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to 
lectures  on  these  subjects  during  the  third  year  and  three  during 
the  fourth  year. 

The  subjects  follow  the  previous  instruction  in  histology, 
general  pathology  and  materia  medica  and  treat  of  thetf  applica- 
tion to  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

Synopsis  of  Lectures. — The  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatol- 
ogy and  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  first  and  second  dentition, 
malformations,  abrasions,  erosions  and  stains;  dental  caries; 
diseases  of  the  dental  pulp;  diseases  of  the  pericementum  and 
alveolar  process  including  pyorrhea  alveolaris;  reflex  disorders 
due  to  mental  conditions;  infections  of  and  from  the  mouth. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  nearly  one  thousand  woodcuts, 
photomicrographs,  pen-drawings  and  specimens.  Quizzes  are 
frequently  given.  Practical  application  of  the  teaching  is  made 
daily  in  the  infirmary  under  the  instruction  of  demonstrators 
and  by  the  lecturer  certain  days. 

The  course  in  Dental  Materia  Medica  is  supplemental  to  the 
instruction  previously  received  by  the  student  in  General 
Materia  Medica  and  consists  in  indicating  the  proper  use  of 
drugs  and  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  oral  cavity. 

Text-book — Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and 
Buckley's  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
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Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Oual  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 
— Professor  Broomell. 

The  course  in  dental  anatomy  and  histology  includes  a  gross 
and  minute  description  of  all  the  parts  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  mouth  cavity,  including  bones,  muscles,  blood 
and  nerve  supply,  glands,  integument,  mucous  membranes,  etc. 

This  is  followed  by  a  general  description  of  the  teeth,  includ- 
ing their  classifications,  forms  and  functions.  The  anatomy  of 
the  individual  teeth  is  taken  up  in  minute  detail,  including  a 
description  of  their  various  surfaces,  angles,  ridges,  grooves,  etc. 
After  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  subject  as  above 
outlined,  the  development  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  is  studied 
both  from  a  macroscopic  and  a  microscopic  standpoint,  all  of 
which  is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  practical  operative  and 
prosthetic  dentistry.  These  lectures  further  include  a  thorough 
training  in  oral  and  dental  histology,  and  cover  a  microscopic 
description  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  tissues 
of  the  teeth.  Most  of  the  lectures  in  this  department  are  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  these  being  photographed  from  numerous 
dissections  of  the  actual  specimen,  and  so  arranged  as  to  assist 
the  student  in  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
general  subject.  A  complete  course  on  comparative  dental 
anatomy  is  also  given. 

The  course  in  oral  hygiene  and  prophylaxis  describes  the 
methods  employed  to  keep  the  mouth  and  teeth  free  from  infec- 
tion, including  both  preventive  and  operative  methods  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

Text-book — BroomelFs  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth. 

Physiology. — Professor  Scott.  The  instruction  in  Physiology  consists 
of  two  weekly  didactic  lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings, 
and  experiments.  Tables  showing  the  composition  of  physio- 
logical elements,  food,  blood,  secretions  and  excretions  are 
extensively  used  for  demonstration. 

Reveiws  and  quizzes  are  frequently  given  during  the  term. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  first  and  second-year  students 
and  the  subject  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  food,  nutrition  and  the  nervous  system.  The  course 
is  practical  and  carefully  planned  with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  dental  student. 

Syllabus  of  Course — Fundamental  and  general  principles; 
physiological  structure  of  the  body;  digestion;  food  (classifica- 
tion and  composition);  circulation  of  the  blood;  respiration; 
secretion  and  excretion;  absorption;  nutrition;  animal  heat; 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system;  special  sense. 

Text-book — Ott  or  Brubaker's  Physiology. 

General  Materia  Medica  —  Professor  Taylor.  General  Materia 
Medica  is  taken  up  during  the  third  year,  the  course  consisting 
of  didactic  lectures,  recitations,  examination  of  crude  and  prep- 
arations and  prescription  writing.  The  student  is  taught  by 
systematic  methods:  First,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Materia  Medica;  next  the  origin,  chemical  composition,  official 
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names,  synonyms,  preparations,  physiological  action,  modes  of 
administration,  doses,  and  a  full  course  in  Toxicology. 

Review-quizzes  are  held  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  student 
may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  test 
examinations  are  also  given  during  the  year. 

Text-book — Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica. 

Anesthesia. — Professor  Taylor.  This  course  of  study  is  taken  up 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  consists  of  didactic  lectures 
and  demonstrations  of  the  various  apparatus,  together  with  a 
practical  course  in  the  administration  of  both  local  and  general 
anesthetics. 

The  practical  work  is  done  in  the  College  Infirmary  and  the 
Garretson  Hospital.  The  didactic  lectures  cover  systematically 
the  history  of  anesthesia,  the  chemistry;  physiological  action, 
indications  and  contra-indications  for  their  respective  use; 
physical  examination  of  the  patient,  methods  of  adminis  tration, 
general  toxicological  effects  and  methods  of  resuscitation' 

In  demonstrating  the  apparatus  used,  the  student  handles  and 
thus  learns  the  workings  of  the  various  masks,  regulators,  cones, 
mouth-ga^s,  props,  etc,  The  practical  work  consists  in  the 
individual  student  administering  the  different  forms  of  anes- 
thetics under  the  instructive  guidance  of  a  trained  anesthetist. 

From  time  to  time  examinations  and  review-quizzes  are  given 
by  the  professor  or  his  assistant,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
general  examination  is  held  to  determine  the  student's  pro- 
ficiency in  this  branch. 

Text-Book — Buxton's  Anesthetfis , 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Orthodontia.-  Professor  Addie. 
A  systematic  course  of  study  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  is 
carried  out  during  both  third  and  fourth  years. 

It  consists  of  forty-five  didactic  and  illustrated  lectures, 
technical  demonstrations  upon  patients  and  models,  construc- 
tional work  upon  specially  designed  models,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  practical  cases  for  clinical  patients. 

The  lectures  cover  the  underlying  principles  governing  both 
crowns  and  bridges.  Their  indications,  classification  and 
method  of  attachment.  The  preparation  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth  for  their  reception.  Stresses  of  mastication,  leverage 
and  methods  of  reducing  same.  The  restoration  of  occlusion 
and  function.  The  construction  of  pontics,  fitting  of  bands, 
dowels  and  copings.  Special  attachments  and  their  uses.  The 
construction  and  fixation  of  both  crowns  and  bridges,  including 
an  analytical  discussion  of  the  various  methods  and  materials 
generally  used. 

Demonstrations  follow  closely  the  lectures  upon  the  subject, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  adequately  cover  the  student's  needs 
each  term. 

For  early  study,  much  attention  is  of  necessity  given  to  work 
of  fixed  or  stationary  nature,  and  as  the  student  progresses, 
instruction  is  also  furnished  for  bridge  work  of  the  removable 
type. 

The  influence  of  artificial  teeth  upon  the  supporting  natural 
ones,  and  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  is  strongly 
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emphasized.  Correct  anatomical  formation  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  arrangement,  of  supplied  teeth  (or  pontics)  receives 
most  careful  consideration,  in  order  that  the  completed  case  will 
best  suit  the  individual  requirements. 

Text-books — Junior  year:  Coslee's  Principles  of  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work;  Senior  year:  Peeso's  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Orthodontia  is  taught  in  a  special  course  of  lectures  after  the 
middle  of  both  third  and  fourth  years. 

Lantern  slides,  enlarged  models,  and  those  of  practical  cases 
fitted  with  the  corrective  appliances  are  used  in  illustrating  the 
lectures.  By  this  means  cases  of  every  variety  met  with  in 
practice  are  studied  under  their  proper  classification  and  the 
various  methods  of  procedure  explained. 

The  teaching  is  eclectic  in  character,  the  aim  being  to  give 
the  student  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  several  of  the  so- 
called  systems  now  in  use. 

While  the  practical  or  operative  features  are  dwelt  upon  in 
great  detail,  the  principles  underlying  diagnosis,  tooth-move- 
ment and  retention  receive  special  attention.  To  afford  the 
greatest  practical  facility  in  this  branch  each  case  presented  in 
the  infirmary  is  seen  by  the  professor,  who,  after  discussing  its 
individual  characteristics  with  a  group  of  students  and  deciding 
upon  the  best  course  of  procedure,  assigns  the  case  to  one  or  a 
small  group  of  seniors  for  treatment. 

All  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  students,  but  each  step 
taken  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  or  his 
assistant. 

Technical  exercises  are  arranged  for  the  middle  of  the  junior 
year,  during  which  hours  the  students,  under  constant  super- 
vision, construct  and  adapt  to  specially  prepared  models  a 
variety  of  appliances  used  in  orthodontic  treatment.  This 
course  aids  greatly  in  developing  technical  efficiency,  and 
further  eluciates  the  principles  of  tooth  movement. 

Progress  and  final  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  three 
and  four  years. 

Text-book — Lischer's  Orthodontics. 

Prosthetic  Technic. — Professor  Wilbur.  The  technic  work  in  the 
laboratory  is  supplemented  by  demonstrations,  clinical  lectures 
and  semester  quizzes. 

Attendance  on  all  demonstrations  and  during  laboratory  hours 
is  obligatory,  and  the  student  is  graded  on  attendance,  technic 
work,  semester  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

The  student  takes  impressions,  makes  models,  constructs 
partial  and  full  dentures  of  both  vulcanite  and  metal;  attaching 
the  teeth  to  the  metal  plates  with  vulcanite  and  by  soldering. 
All  teeth  are  arranged  and  ground  to  occlude  with  opposing 
teeth,  and  all  models  are  mounted  in  an  anatomical  articulator. 

The  laws  of  occlusion  are  impressed  upon  the  student  and  all 
dentures  are  constructed  and  finished  m  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  artistic  and  anatomical  prosthesis. 

The  student's  standing  is  determined  by  his  technic  work,  his 
semester  quizzes  and  his  final  examination. 

Text-book — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthesis. 
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Anatomy  and  Histology. — Professor  Hewson.  Anatomy  is  taught  by 
means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations  and  dissections. 
The  student  is  required  to  make  drawings  of  the  bones  and 
ligaments  and  keep  them  in  book  form  to  be  submitted  at  any 
time  on  the  request  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  to  the 
head  of  the  Anatomical  Department.  The  course  extends  over 
two  years. 

The  first  year,  general  anatomy  is  taught.  The  student  is 
required  to  dissect  three  parts.  He  is  given  a  syllabus  card  as 
an  aid  in  this  dissection  which  he  must  show  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  on  the  part  as  evidence  of  the  work  done.  The 
student  is  required  to  make  drawings  of  the  bones  and  joints 
and  of  his  dissections  and  to  submit  himself  to  such  written  and 
oral  examinations  as  may  be  directed  by  the  head  of  the 
department. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  intricate 
portions  of  anatomy.  The  student  is  required  to  dissect  three 
parts  as  in  his  first  year,  but  must  devote  more  time  to  the 
regional  and  topographical  relations.  The  student  will  be 
called  upon  to  demonstrate  various  parts  in  sections  by  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy  (Cunningham). 
Physics. — Professor  Boom.  This  subject  is  presented  to  the  first-year 
class  in  a  series  of  two  lectures  and  laboratory  hours  each  week, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  No  particular  work  is  employed 
as  a  text-book,  but  Ganot's  (Atkinson's)  Physics  serves  for 
collateral  reading. 

The  study  supplements  the  knowledge  the  student  may  have 
acquired  in  preparatory  schools,  and  shows  the  application  of 
many  of  the  laws  and  principles  governing  physical  phenomena 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  dentist. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. — Professor  Boom.  The  first-year  student  com- 
pleting the  study  of  physics  at  mid-year  at  once  enters  upon 
the  allied  subject  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures,  or 
demonstrations,  on  this  subject  are  given  each  week  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  student  studies  Chemical  Nomenclature,  following  which 
the  leading  facts  of  chemical  philosophy  are  presented. 

The  study  of  elementary  substances  and  their  compounds 
that  follows  affords  many  opportunities  of  bringing  to  the 
student's  notice  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion and  identification  of  medicaments,  remedial  agents  and 
chemical  substances  that  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  the  dentist. 

The  subjects,  water  and  air,  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  hygienist,  as  well  as  the  chemist;  while  the  chemistry, 
manufacture  and  coloring  of  glass  and  porcelain  are  fully  taught. 

Text-book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 
Chemical  Laboratory. — The  first-year  student  spends  three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year,  in  the  chemcial 
laboratory.    He  is  provided  with  a  desk,  locker  and  complete 
set  of  chemical  apparatus  and  reagents. 

The  work  performed  is  progressive,  so  that,  beginning  his 
studies  by  demonstrating  some  of  the  leading  chemical  principles 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  simple  experiments,  he  gradually 
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acquires  proficiency  in  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  in  the 
employment  of  the  "language  of  chemistry"  in  expressing  the 
results  of  his  work.  He  examines  each  base,  acid  or  salt,  that  is 
of  service  to  dentist  or  physician.  He  completes  qualitative 
analysis  of  salt,  alloy  or  mixture,  gains  a  practical  knowledge  of 
urinalysis,  and  studies  the  underlying  principles  of  quantitative 
analysis. 

Text-book — Muter's  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Professor  Boom.  Students  of  the  second  year 
attend  two  lectures  each  week  upon  this  subject,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  During  the  second  half  the  same  time  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hygiene.  The  student  in  his  intro- 
ductory studies  has  acquired  a  foundation  upon  which  may  now 
be  built  the  superstructure  of  organic  chemistry. 

The  initial  work  of  nomenclature,  classification,  and  study  of 
theory  and  law,  soon  gives  place  to  the  description  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, alcohols,  ethers,  carbon,  acids,  esters,  amines,  amids, 
alkaloids,  etc.,  and  the  exhibition  and  intimate  study  of  each 
individual  member  of  these  groups  that  is  of  use  in  dental 
practice. 

Text-book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

Metallurgy. — Professor  Boom.  A  study  confined  to  the  students  of 
the  third-year  class. 

The  student  receives  twro  lecture  demonstrations  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  college  year. 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  fuels 
and  their  calorific  values;  furnace,  forge  and  other  appliances 
useful  in  reducing  operations  upon  ore,  making  and  testing 
alloys  and  solders,  uses  of  fluxes,  and  apparatus  for  developing 
metallic  characteristics. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  course  affords  opportunity  in  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  for  the  study  of  each  metal  that  has 
dental  employment. 

The  principal  ores  of  each  metal  are  shown,  the  process  by 
which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore  is  detailed,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  characteristics  of  the  metal,  and  its  employ- 
ment in  dentistry,  and  the  industrial  arts  is  mentioned.  The 
alloys  or  salts  containing  it  are  described,  along  with  their  uses, 
and  tests  for  its  recognition  are  shown. 

Text-book — Hodgen's  Dental  Metallurgy. 

Pathology. — Professor  Saxon.  In  the  study  of  Pathology  there  are 
certain  underlying  processes  that  are  common  to  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  and  consequently  should  be  familiar  to  everyone 
studying  dentistry.  To  this  end  instruction  is  given  in  the 
following  subjects: 

Causes  of  Disease — Bacteria,  traumatism,  temperature,  etc. 

Circulatory  Disturbances — Hyperemia,  hemorrhage,  throm- 
bosis, embolism,  infarction,  edema. 

Retrogressive  Processes — Atrophy,  infiltration,  metamor- 
phoses, necrosis,  gangrene,  death. 

Inflammation — Etiology,  varieties,  products.  Termination 
by  resolution,  encapsulation,  organization,  cicatrization. 
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Tumors  or  Neoplasms — Theories  as  to  etiology.  Connective 
tissue  type,  benign  and  malignant.  Epithelial  type,  benign  and 
malignant. 

Specific  Granulomata — Tuberculosis,  leprosy,  syphilis,  actino- 
mycosis. 

Text-book — McConnelTs  Manual  of  Pathology. 
Second  year.    One  lecture  a  week. 
Bacteriology. — Professor   Saxon.    In    Bacteriology   instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  didactic  lectures  and  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  course  of  lectures  includes  the  following: 
Sterilization — by  dry  heat,  by  moist  heat,  by  filtration,  by 
antiseptics. 

Culture  Media  and  Incubation — including  collection  of 
material  and  proper  method  of  sowing. 

Isolation  of  Commoner  Pathogenic  Micro-organisms — Mechan- 
ical methods,  biological  methods. 

Use  and  Care  of  the  Misroscope — including  dark-ground 
illumination. 

Stains,  Simple,  Differential — including  the  preparation  of 
tissues  for  microscopic  examination  by  the  freezing  method 
and  by  the  paraffin  method. 

Immunity — including  the  use  of  antitoxins  and  bacterius, 
and  the  demonstration  of  precipitins,  agglutinins,  hemolysius, 
etc. 

Bacteriology  of  the  Common  Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 
In  the  laboratory  the  students  receive  instruction  as  follows: 
General  bacteriologic  technic. 
Preparation  of  culture  media. 

Methods  of  growing  bacteria — Aerobic,  anaerobic,  isolation. 
Methods  of  examining  bacteria — Stained  and  unstained. 
Characteristics    of    special    groups    of    bacteria — Pyogenic, 
intestinal,  etc. 

Text-book — McFarland's  Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic 
Bacteria. 

Radiology. — Professor  Castro.  In  tins  course,  which  is  given  to  the 
third  year  (junior)  class,  the  students  receive  full  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  application  of  the  X-ray  to  dental  diagnosis  and 
practice. 

The  students  are  taught  in  sections  of  fifteen  for  two  hours 
weekly  for  ten  weeks,  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  handling 
of  the  film  from  its  insertion  in  the  mouth  to  the  fully  developed 
picture  and  its  interpretation. 

Each  student  personally  performs  all  of  the  operations  many 
times  so  as  to  become  proficient  in  technique. 

All  infirmary  cases  involving  root  canal  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  obscure  pathological  conditions  supposedly 
associated  with  root  conditions,  are  radiographed,  and,  in  all 
cases  of  ordinary  root  filling,  radiographs  are  taken  both  before 
and  after  the  operation. 

The  Laboratory  of  Radiology  is  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
types  of  machine  and  accessories. 
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Histology. — Professors  I  lew  son  and  Kisehelis.  The  subject  is 
taught  throughout  the  first  and  second  years,  one  hour  .a  week 
being  devoted  to  didactic  ins! ruction  and  two  hours  to  labora- 
tory work.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and 
lantern  slides,  to  enable  the  student  to  form  a  correct  mental 
picture  of  the  various  structures  of  the  human  body  and  espe- 
cially the  hard  and  soft  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  taught  to  harden,  cut,  stain, 
and  mount  sections  of  the  various  tissues  and  to  examine  them 
under  the  microscope. 

The  character  of  the  laboratory  work  as  well  as  semester  and 
final  examinations  determine  the  student's  progress. 

Text-book — Stohr's  Histology. 

Operative  Technic  and  Tooth  Morphology. — Dr.  Rusca.  Opera- 
tive Technic  is  taught  by  clinical  lectures,  and  recitations 
intended  to  explain  and  impress  upon  the  student's  mind  the 
how  and  the  why  of  the  various  operations  he  is  required  to 
perform  in  the  laboratory. 

Beginning  with  illustrated  lectures  and  recitations  upon  cavity 
classification  and  nomenclature,  he  is  required  to  prepare 
cavities  for  all  materials  and  methods  including  inlays  in  heroic 
plaster  models;  in  ivory  or  bone  teeth,  normal  size;  and  in 
extracted  teeth.  In  connection  with  cavity  preparation,  thor- 
ough instruction  is  given  in  the  classification  and  use  of  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  cavities  of  extracted  teeth,  operations  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  pulp  are  performed,  as  well 
as  those  for  gaining  access,  cleansing  and  rilling  pulp  canals. 
The  insertion  of  the  various  filling  materials  is  taught  by  per- 
forming the  operation  in  the  cavities  already  prepared.  In 
filling  with  amalgam  the  classification,  construction  and  use  of 
matrices  is  taught. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  finish  of  fillings, 
as  determining  their  efficiency  as  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  caries.  On  the  completion  of  this 
course  the  student  should  be  able  to  perform  the  technic  of  all 
the  various  operations  for  the  conservation  of  carious  teeth. 

Dental  Anatomy  is  taught  by  a  thorough  laboratory  course 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered,  quizzes  and  examinations  held 
to  determine  the  student's  progress. 

The  nomenclature,  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in 
the  arches  are  taught  by  a  study  of  skulls,  models  and  illustra- 
tions on  the  screen.  The  forms  of  the  individual  teeth  and 
their  surface  markings  are  taught  by  requiring  the  student  to 
make  drawings  of  the  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 

Macroscopical  knowledge  of  the  teeth  is  gained  by  making 
both  longitudinal  and  cross-sections  of  the  teeth;  these  sections 
show  the  amount  and  form  of  the  dentin,  the  form  and  thickness 
of  the  enamel,  and  the  size,  form  and  location  of  the  pulp  cham- 
ber and  canals. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth  are 
taught  by  carving  one  tooth  of  each  class  in  soap  (natural  size). 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  upon  the  various  pathological  conditions  the 
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dentist  is  called  upon  to  treat.    This  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Procedure. 
Text-book — Black's  or  Broomell's  Dental  Anatomy. 

Oral  Surgery. — Professors  Russell,  Bower,  McClary,  and  Haas. 
The  subject  of  Oral  Surgery  is  presented  to  juniors  and  seniors 
in  separate  classes.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
The  first,  which  begins  with  the  third-year  class,  embraces  the 
consideration  of  the  general  principle  of  surgery,  as  preparatory 
to  the  more  comprehensive  study  of  special  surgery.  The  class  is 
given  a  one-hour  lecture  each  week,  while  another  hour  of  free 
quiz  is  conducted  by  the  surgical  assistant.  In  conjunction 
with  this  teaching,  ward  classes  are  formed  and  bedside  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  both  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals; 
especial  attention  being  directed  to  oral  changes  occurring  in 
patients  afflicted  with  Fevers,  Blood  Dyscrasia,  Nephritis 
Exanthemata,  Malignant  Growths,  Infections  and  Surgical 
Operations. 

With  the  fourth-year  class,  the  scheme  of  instruction  is  concen* 
trated  exclusively  upon  the  consideration  of  surgical  and  patho- 
logical affections  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  nose  and  throat, 
together  with  the  accessory  sinuses. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  dental  profession  for  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  along  surgical  lines  is  adequately  sup- 
plied through  the  daily  clinics  and  dispensary  work.  Students 
are  appointed  by  sections  to  observe  the  preparation  of  the 
patients  for  operations;  to  witness  anesthetizing  and  in  following 
out  the  subsequent  treatment.  The  occupant  of  the  chair 
devotes  two  hours  each  day  in  the  dental  operating  dispensary, 
instructing  the  Senior  students  in  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  associate  parts.  The  examinations  of  patients  prior 
to  the  administrations  of  an  anesthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeth 
is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  students.  If  any  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary affection  is  discovered,  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  student 
and  caution  urged  to  avoid  any  untoward  results  which  might 
occur  during  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic. 

Each  Saturday  the  largest  Oral  Clinic  in  the  country  is  held 
at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Blockley),  at  which  the  teachers 
of  this  branch  of  surgery  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Temple  University  (Philadelphia  Dental  College)  alter- 
nately conduct  the  operations. 

To  all  students  who  have  attended  75  per  cent  of  the  demon- 
strations at  this  hospital  a  certificate  is  given  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

One  appointment  is  made  from  each  college  to  serve  in  this 
institution  as  Dental  Surgical  Resident  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

Adjoining  the  college  buildings  is  the  Garretson  Hospital. 
It  has  forty  beds  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the  surgical 
clinics,  besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  clinical  aspect  of  other  pathological  condi- 
tions which  are  not  strictly  dental  in  character. 

Text-books — Blair's  or  McCurdy's  or  Brown's  or  Marshall's 
Surgeries. 
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Ceramics. — The  Porcelain  Course  is  continuous  throughout  the  fourth 
year,  and  includes  lectures,  quizzes  and  demonstrations.  Stu- 
dents have  practice  in  carving  and  baking  the  biscuited  teeth 
upon  which  pari  of  their  technic  work  is  performed.  They  are 
also  required  to  prepare  the  several  forms  of  cavities  in  (lie  teeth 
of  the  Weaker  Odontotype  and  make  inlays  for  them.  They 
are  thus  made  competent  to  construct  the  practical  inlays 
required.  The  advantages  of  furnace-baked  crowns  are  demon- 
strated, and  the  students  have  practical  experience  in  their 
construction. 

The  principles  of  both  high  and  low  fusing  are  taught,  and 
different  methods  of  matrix  formation  are  explained.  Con- 
struction of  the  various  porcelain  furnaces  is  described  and  their 
individual  advantages  pointed  out.  Tooth  staining  also  is 
demonstrated.  Grading  is  on  attendance,  practical  work, 
quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

Text-books — Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth 
with  Porcelain.    Lecture  Notes. 

Dental  Jurisprudence. — This  course,  delivered  to  both  third  and 
fourth-year  students,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective 
practitioner  with  his  legal  privileges  and  responsibilities  and  to 
inform  him  in  regard  to  the  keeping  and  collection  of  accounts, 
testimony,  damage  suits,  etc. 

Dental  History. — As  no  student  can  have  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  dentistry  of  today  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  work  of  its  founders,  this  special  course  was  established 
several  years  ago. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  projections  showing 
progressively  the  advancement  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest 
periods  down  to  the  present  time. 
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Day  Department 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

This  department  includes  the  Classical,  Scientific,  Law, 
Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy,  Business,  Civil  Engineering 
and  the  General  Preparatory  Courses.  Students  are  also 
prepared  for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  four-year  College  Preparatory  Courses  have  two 
objects  in  view:  First,  to  fully  prepare  the  students  for  the 
entrance  examinations  to  this  or  any  other  college;  second, 
to  give  a  good  practical  education  to  those  who  cannot  take 
a  full  college  course. 

The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  is  a  four-year  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  to  enter  college  in 
the  Arts  Course.  The  student  is  required  to  take  Latin 
through  the  four  years.  Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  year 
and  continued  through  three  years.  If  French  or  Spanish 
is  substituted  for  Greek,  it  must  be  taken  through  at  least 
three  years  and  chemistry  or  physics  must  be  taken  as  an 
elective. 

The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  over  four  years. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  contemplate  a  course 
in  mining,  electrical,  mechanical  or  civil  engineering,  chem- 
istry, architecture,  or  any  one  of  the  technical  branches. 
This  course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Preparatory  Course, 
except  that  three  years  of  one  modern  language  and  two 
years  of  a  second  may  be  taken  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
more  time  being  devoted  to  Chemistry,  Physics  and 
Mathematics. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Pennsylvania  for  students  at  law.  These  requirements  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  regular  classical  college  preparatory 
course,  but  full  details  can  be  found  on  pages  271  and  272. 

The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure 
requires  for  admission  to  a  medical  college  in  addition  to  a 
standard  four-year  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent, 
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not  less  than  two  years  of  college  credits  in  chemistry,  biology, 
physics  and  a  modern  language  other  than  the  English 
language,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

To  those  who  contemplate  entering  medical  schools  where 
a  degree  is  required  for  entrance,  the  regular  college  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  recommended. 

Many  hospitals  do  not  admit  young  women  as  candidates 
for  nurses  until  they  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  enter  a  course  of  this 
kind  with  meager  education,  and  thus  begin  their  studies 
with  everything  against  them.  To  such  young  women  the 
Medical  Preparatory  Course  offers  excellent  training. 

The  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Courses  are  outlined 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
Faculties  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Examiner.  The 
full  particulars  of  these  courses  can  be  found  on  pages  236 
and  217. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  for 
those  desiring  to  enter  schools  of  engineering  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  roster  being 
varied  so  as  to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
school  the  student  wishes  to  enter. 

The  Business  Preparatory  Course  may  be  taken  for  one 
year  or  more.  It  is  intended  better  to  fit  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  had  only  a  grammar  school  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent  to  enter  the  Business  Courses  of 
bookkeeping  or  shorthand.  It  gives  advanced  work  in 
grammar,  composition,  literature,  history,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, algebra,  French  or  Spanish,  etc. 

Those  washing  to  enter  the  secretarial  or  normal  courses 
must  take  the  full  four-year  preparatory  course. 

The  General  Course  is  offered  for  those  intending  to  enter 
business  pursuits,  or  who  desire  a  good  general  education. 
In  this  course  only  one  language,  extending  over  a  period  of 
at  least  three  years,  is  required,  or  two  years  each  of  two 
languages.  The  training  of  hand  and  eye  plays  an  important 
part;  basketry,  freehand  drawing,  wood  carving,  dress- 
making, millinery  and  cookery  may  be  taken,  the  same 
number  of  hours  work  being  required  for  graduation  as  in 
all  other  preparatory  courses  where  diplomas  are  granted. 

Civil  Service  Preparatory  Courses  vary  according  to 
requirements  of  the  department  of  the  service  the  student 
wishes  to  enter. 
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A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bi-monthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examina- 
tions are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  pro- 
motion. 

To  be  transferred  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  academic  year,  students  in  the  College  Preparatory 
Department  are  required  to  attain  a  yearly  average  of  at 
least  70  per  cent  in  each  subject.  Failure  to  make  this 
average  conditions  the  student  in  that  subject. 

The  actual  working  year  in  the  day  department  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  weeks,  and  there  are  twenty-two  or  more 
hours  a  week,  thus  making  a  total  for  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  hours.  This  amount  of  work  is 
required  for  graduation  from  the  High  School. 

THE  CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  LAW,  MEDICAL,  DENTAL, 
PHARMACY,  GENERAL  AND  BUSINESS 
PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Note. — Only  such  of  the  following  subjects  are  taken  as  belong  to 
the  course  selected. 

First  Year. 

Algebra. — Elements  of  Algebra  up  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
Drawing. — Freeland. 

Elocution. — Proper  method  of  breathing,  tone  placing  and  articula- 
tion, interpretations  of  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  etc. 

English.* — Grammar:  Etymology — words  and  their  functions — par- 
ticularly the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflection;  sentence 
formation. 

Composition:  Creative  writing,  with  emphasis  on  the  building 
of  the  whole  composition;  application  of  grammatical  principles. 

Literature:  Outlines  of  American  Literature;  History  of 
American  Literature;  selected  reading  of  simpler  American 
Classics;  home  reading. 
French. — Beginners'  Course. — A  study  of  French  Syntax,  with  the 
writing  of  exercises  from  English  into  French  and  the  reading  of 
some  simple  French  texts.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
pronunciation  and  conversation,  the  daily  lessons  being  used 
as  the  basis  for  this  work. 


*  The  First  and  Second  Years  deal  e -penally  with  practical  grammar,  creative  com- 
position, and  the  elemeatary  facts  of  literature.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are 
concerned  particularly  with  formal  rhetoric,  conscious  composition  and  literary  appre- 
ciation. The  work  of  the  four  years  is,  at  the  same  time,  complete  in  itself  and  pre- 
liminary to  further  development  in  college  English. 
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History. — Ancient. 

Italian. — Beginners'  Course. — For  those  bavins  no  preliminary 
training.  Drill  in  pronunciation;  conversation  based  on  the 
text;  reading  of  easy  hooks.   Two  hours, 

Latin. — Latin  drummer. 

Manual  Akts. — Dressmaking  or  cookery  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 
Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Work  in  the  gymnasium  two  afternoons  in  the 
week. 

Spanish. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of  grammatical 
forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied.  Easy 
short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in  con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 

Second  Year. 

Botany. — Autumn  and  Spring.  The  outdoor  study  of  trees  and  herbs, 
Winter.  The  study  of  flower  and  fruit.  Pollination,  fruit  and 
seed  dissemination.  Germination.  The  root,  the  stem  and  the 
leaf.    The  study  of  ten  plant  families. 

Drawing  . — Freehand . 

English. 

English  Composition:  Constructive  writing;  informal  appli- 
cation of  rhetorical  principles,  especially  paragraphing  and 
punctuation. 

Literature:  Outline  history  of  English  Literature;  History  of 
English  Literature;  reading  of  selected  English  authors;  home 
reading. 

French. — A  more  intensive  study  of  French  Syntax.  A  composition 
book,  is  used  to  give  the  student  systematic  training  in  the 
rendering  of  English  into  French.  There  is  is  constant  drill  in 
conversation.  Reading  material  is  chosen  from  such  books  as 
Bruno's  Tour  de  la  France,  Malot's  Sans  Famille  or  selections 
from  Jules  Verne. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry,  first  five  books,  with  original  exercises 
and  problems. 

Greek. — Greek  Grammar. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern. 

Italian. — Second  Year.  Thorough  drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian 
accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax.  Translation  into  Italian 
of  composition  exercises.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversa- 
tion.   Reading  of  more  difficult  prose.    Two  hours. 

Latin. — Selections  from  Viri  Romae  and  Nepos;  Caesar,  De  Bello 
Gallico,  Books  I  and  II;  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Manual  Arts  or  Millinery  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 

Physical  Training. 

Spanish. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  irregular  verbs.  The  composition  and  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversa- 
tion.   Two  hours. 
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Third  Year. 

Algebra— Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknowns,  ratio,  proportion  and 
variation;  progressions,  variables,  limits,  series,  binomial 
theorem  and  logarithms. 

Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  in  General 
Chemistry. 

Drawing. — Freehand. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composi- 
tion, the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Semester)  English  Literature  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  Lecture  and  illustrative  readings  selected 
from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second 
Semester)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College  Require- 
ment List.    Home  readings. 

French. — Further  studies  in  syntax,  composition  and  conversation. 
Reading r.wilhbe  chosen  from  such  books  as  Le  Petit  Chose,  G. 
Daudet ;  [  Le^Yoyagejde^M .  Perrichon.  Dumas,  Comte  de  Monte 
Cristof  etc. 

Geometry. — Solid  Geometry.    The  last  three  books  with  original 

problems  and  exercises. 
Greek. — Greek  Prose  Composition. 
History. — English. 

Latin. — Cicero,  Six  Orations,  including  the  four  In  Catalinam  and  Pro 
Archia.  Sight  translation.  Selections  from  Ovid.  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity. 
Physical  Training. 

Zoology. — The  study  of  insect  families,  types  and  life  histories.  Out- 
door trips  and  a  visit  to  the  Wagner  Free  Institute.  The  study 
of  the  principal  invertebrate  types. 

Fourth  Year. 

Algebra. — College  Algebra:  Review  of  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation  and  solution  of  equations 
of  different  degrees,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory 
of  equations,  determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  etc. 

Chemistry. 

English. — Rhetoric  Formal  study  continued,  rhetorical  principles,  and 
the  kinds  of  composition. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description, 
narration  and  exposition. 

Literature. — Study  of  Milton,  Burke,  and  Macauley  (First 
Semester)  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Several  plays  read  carefully 
in  class.    (Second  Semester)  Home  readings. 
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French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax.  Study  of  Idioms.  Reading  of 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables;  Augier's  Lc  Gcmlrc  de  Monsieur  P airier 

GREEK.— Homer's  Iliad  (2,500  to  4,000  linos).  Prosody;  Bight  trans- 
lation. 

History. — American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Latin. — Vergil,  The  Aeneid  (four  books);   Prosody,  Sight  translation 

and  Composition. 
Physics. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  tables. 
Trigonometric  functions,  identities,  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical,  and  applications. 


THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 

Required  subjects. 

English   4 

Algebra   2 

Plane  Geometry   1 

History  3 

Latin   4 

Greek  or   3 

French,  Italian  or  Spanish   3  % 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.* 
Required  subjects. 

English   4 

Algebra   2 

Plane  Geometry   1 

Solid  Geometry  1 

Trigonometry   1 

History   2 

f  Foreign  Language   5 

Chemistry   1 

Physics   It 

GENERAL  COURSE.* 
Required  subjects. 

English   4 

Algebra   2 

Plane  Geometry   1 

History   2 

§Foreign  Language   3t 


*  Figures  refer  to  the  number  of  years  the  subjects  are  taken, 
t  Three  years  of  one  language  and  two  years  of  another, 

X  Sufficient  additional  subjects  must  be  taken  to  give  a  total  of  80  hours  for  the  four 
years, 

§Or  two  languages,  two  years  each. 
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The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  Clas- 
sical Preparatory  Course  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory 
Course  plus  two  pre-medical  years. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  follows  the  Classical  Pre- 
paratory Course  except  that  Greek  may  be  omitted  and 
additional  History  must  be  taken. 

The  Dental  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  four 
years  of  the  Classical  Preparatory  Course  or  the  four  years 
of  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  Scientific  Pre- 
paratory Course  being  recommended  for  the  special  work 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course  may  be  the  first  two 
years  of  either  the  Classical  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory 
Course. 

The  Engineering  Preparatory  Courses  are  covered  by  the 
Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 

Evening  Department. 

The  Evening  Department  of  the  High  School  of  the 
Temple  University  offers  the  very  best  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  earnest  young  men  and  women  whose  time  is 
occupied  throughout  the  day,  and  who  desire  to  devote 
their  evenings  to  important  branches  of  education.  There 
is  no  capital  like  a  good  education.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  are  employed  through  the  day  that  the 
Temple  University  was  originally  instituted.  It  is  the 
pioneer  in  this  work,  and  every  year  adds  increasing  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  its  methods. 

The  same  Faculty  is  present  in  the  livening  Department 
and  the  same  methods  used  as  in  the  Day  Department. 

The  evening  student  of  the  Temple  University  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  most  eager  and  earnest  body  of  knowl- 
edge-seekers in  our  great  city;  with  those  whose  purpose  and 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Thus,  while 
securing  the  needed  education,  the  student  also  forms  asso- 
ciations that  are  of  inestimable  value  through  life. 

All  the  influences  and  associations  of  this  department  are 
elevating  and  refining.  It  sends  forth  young  men  and 
women  imbued  with  higher  and  purer  ideals  of  life,  as  well  as 
practically  armed  for  business  or  social  emergencies. 

The  University  authorities  urge  all  evening  students  who 
desire  to  gain  time  to  secure  such  summer  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  attend  the  Day  Department 
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These  courses  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  Day  Department.  In  the  Evening  1  >epartmen1 
the  Faculty  recommends  that  but  three  two-hour  subjecl  s  be 
undertaken  at  one  time  and  the  selection  of  I  hese  ( hree  is  left 
largely  to  the  student's  own  discretion,  though  the  Director 
gladly  advises  with  any  student  upon  the  selection  of  his 
studies.  If  the  student  feels  that  he  has  time  for  more 
work,  he  can  confer  with  the  Director  with  reference  to  it. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  High 
School,  Evening  Department. 

Algebra  (Two  Years). — First  Year — Definition  and  Notation,  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Factoring,  Highest 
Common  Factor,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Simple 
Equations.  Second  Year — Theory  of  Exponents,  Quadratics, 
Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion, 
Variation,  Progressions. 

Chemistry. — General  Chemistry.  One  year;  six  hours  per  week. 
Laboratory  work  supplemented  by  informal  lectures. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

Drawing. — Mechanical  and  Architectural — Practical  Use  of  Instru- 
ments; Lettering;  Geometric  Drawing;  Shade  Lines;  Ortho- 
graphic Projections;  Conic  Sections;  Intersection  of  Solids  and 
Surface  Development;  Scale  Drawing  and  Dimensioning;  Sec- 
tion Lining;  Shades  and  Shadows;  Tracing  and  Blue  Printing. 

Mechanical  Drawing — First  year.  Use  of  instruments;  mak- 
ing detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  freehand  lettering. 

Second  Year — Continuation  of  work  of  the  first  year;  assembly 
and  detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  tracings;  sketches  of 
machine  parts;  drawings  from  sketches  made  by  students. 
Details  from  commercial  blue  prints. 

Architectural  Drawing — General  principles  of  drawing  and 
architecture.  Study  of  form  and  training  of  the  eye  for  pro- 
portion and  beauty.  Study  and  application  of  the  five  orders, 
which  are  the  underlying  principles  of  architecture.  Working- 
out  of  plans  and  elevations  and  the  making  of  details  and 
study  of  building  construction.  Lettering,  specifications  and 
a  short  history  of  the  origin  of  architecture  and  its  development 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Practical  Drawing  for  teachers  in  grade,  special,  continuation 
and  manual  training  schools,  (a)  Lesson  and  Program  Plans, 
(b)  Lettering  (Freehand),  (c)  Mechanical  Perspective,  (d)  Sketch- 
ing (Dimensioned),  (e)  Orthographic  Projection  (Working 
Drawings),  (/)  Lists  and  Estimates,  (g)  Tracing  and  Blue 
Printing,  (h)  Design  (for  direct  use  in  other  courses). 

Freehand — The  students  commence  with  charcoal  drawing 
in  light  and  shade  from  geometric  solids  and  vases  with  applied 
perspective,  progressing  to  more  difficult  casts  and  objects. 

Costume  Designing — This  course  is  intended  for  dressmakers 
wishing  to  do  original  work  for  gowns  and  wraps. 
English. — First  Year — Composition  and  Rhetoric — Frequent  prac- 
tice in  creative  composition  with  the  purpose  of  giving  fluency 
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and  facility  in  the  application  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
principles,  especially  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom 
and  theme  building.    One  hour. 

Literature — The  outlines  of  American  Literature.    One  hour. 

Second  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — General  treatment 
of  the  methods  of  preliminary  rhetorical  procedure;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence; 
punctuation;  figures  of  speech. 

The  application  in  frequent  themes  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature — The  outlines  of  English  Literature.    One  hour. 

College  Readings — Study  of  the  works  of  which  a  general 
knowledge  is  required  for  college  entrance.    Two  hours. 

Third  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — Formal  study  of 
preparatory  rhetoric  complete — gathering  of  material,  outlining, 
good  use,  diction,  rhetorical  principles  and  the  kinds  of  com- 
position. 

Composition — both  constructive  and  analytical;  the  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles.    One  hour. 

Literature — College  readings.  Intensive  study  of  works  for 
college  entrance.    One  hour. 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the 
books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he 
reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for 
reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at 
least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with 
the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI. 
The  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey.  Iliad  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English 
translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  Selections  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted  for  any  one  from  the  above  list. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II, 
Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Corsar,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet,  if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyage  to  Lilliput  and  to 
Brobdingnag).    Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.    Goldsmith:  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield.  Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  any  one. 
Jane  Austen's  Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  (ladle  Rackrent,  or 
The  Absentee.  Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels: 
any  one.  George  Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays.  Stevenson,  any  one  of  the  novels  that  are  out  of  copy- 
right. Cooper's  Novels:  anyone.  Poe:  Selected  Tales.  Hawthorne: 
anyone  of  the  novels  that  are  out  of  copyright.  A  collection  of  short 
stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections, 
from  the  Tattler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography. 
Irving:  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages) .  Thackeray :  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison, 
and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists.  Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the 
following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  years  Before  the 
Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address, 
the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  oi 
Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail,  Thoreau:  Walden.  Lowell: 
Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including 
the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  IAberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb, 
DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of 
letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins.  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B). 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  A  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle  of  Otterburne,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads.  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV, 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion. 
Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lan- 
celot and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Browning:  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
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Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  DtLchess, 
Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England ,  The  Patriot, 
The  Pied  Piper.  11  De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyrannus.  Arnold:  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical 
continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid 
upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
understanding  of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged 
in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I. — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Julius  Casar. 

Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  ComuB  or  Lycidas.  The  selec- 
tions from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's 

Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  or  Tennyson:  The  Comings  of  Arthur, 
The  Holy  Grail,  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  or  Macaulay's  Speech 
on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union. 

Group  IV. — Essays, 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems. 
Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson.     Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  is  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials 
of  good  usage. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  on  gram- 
mar and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  con- 
struction of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and 
those  good  usages  of  modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  dis- 
tinction from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  consists 
of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs: 
the  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's 
other  studies  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite 
apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  provides  several 
subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make 
his  own  selections.  He  is  not  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred 
words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  includes: 

A.    General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
'  under  A.  Reading,  above.    The  candidate  is  required  to  submit  a 
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list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by 

the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;   hut  thlfl  list  18 

not  made  the  hasis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  consists  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  eontent,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  t  he  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of 
style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

Elocution. — See  outline  under  Oratory. 

French. — First  Year — Grammar,  Easy  Conversation;  Reading  of 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

Second  Year — Composition.    Reading  of  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirer  and  Hugo's  Les  Miserables. 

Geometry. — First  Year — Rectilinear  Figures,  Proportion,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Similar  Polygons,  Area  of  Polygons,  Regular  Polygons, 
Circle,  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  Original  Problems.  Second, 
Year — Lines  and  Planes  in  Space.  Polyhedrons,  Cylinder,  Cone, 
Sphere,  Original  Problems. 

Grammar. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Greek. — First  Year — Grammar.  Second  Year — Xenophon,  Anabasis. 
Third  Year — Homer,  Iliad  (three  books),  or  Odyssey  (four  books). 
Prose  Composition  (two-year  course,  open  to  students  of  second 
and  third  years) . 

History — 

I.  Ancient — History  of  Greece  and  Rome  from  776  B.  C.  to 
429.  A.  D. 

II.  English — A  course  designed  for  preparatory  students;  special 
emphasis  upon  constitutional  development  and  English 
origins  of  American  institutions. 

III.  Modern  History — A  review  of  European  History  from  429  A.  D. 

to  1919. 

IV.  United  States  History  and  Civics — A  review  of  the  principal 

events  in  American  History  and  Civics. 

Italian. — Beginners'  Course. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 
training.  Drill  in  pronunciation,  conversation  based  on  the 
text;  reading  of  easy  books.    Two  hours. 

Second  Year.  Thorough  drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian 
accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax.  Translation  into  Italian 
of  composition  exercises.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  con- 
versation.   Reading  of  more  difficult  prose.    Two  hours. 

Latin — First  Year — Latin  Grammar.  Second  Year — Ccesarf  De  Bello 
Gallico,  I-IV.  Third  Year — Cicero  (six  orations);  Vergil, 
Aeneid  (four  books).    Prose  Composition. 

Literature . — American — See  English . 

Literature. — English — See  English. 
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Oratory  and  Elocution. — The  courses  in  Oratory  and  Elocution  are 
two-year  courses,  general  in  character  and  based  upon  practical 
psychology. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Rhetoric. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Spanish. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of  grammatical 
forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied.  Easy  short 
stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

Second  Year.  A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  irregular  verbs.  The  composition  and  reading 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 

ROSTER. 

Algebra  I  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Algebra  II  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  General, 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratorv,  Qualitative, 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  Quantitative, 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Drawing,  Freehand  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Drawing,  Architectural  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Drawing,  Practical  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  first  year.  .Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  7.80  to  9.30 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Elocution,  first  year  Tuesday,  7.90  to  9.30 

Elocution,  second  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

French,  first  year  Tuesday,  7.90  to  9.30 

French,  second  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Geometry,  Plane  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Geometry,  Solid  (College  Course)  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.00 

History,  United  States  and  Civics  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

History,  English  Monday,  7.30  to  8.30 

History,  Greece  and  Rome  Monday,  8.30  to  9.30 

History,  Modern  Europe  Thursday,  7.90  to  8.30 

Latin,  first  year  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Latin,  second  year  (Cicsar)  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.90  to  8.30 

Latin,  third  year  (Cicero)  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Literature,  American  Thursdav,  7.30  to  8.30 

Literature,  English  Tuesdav,  8.30  to  9.30 

Physics  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Required  Readings  (Law  Preparatory), 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Classics  C  (College  entrance)  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 

Classics  D  (College  entrance)  Monday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Rhetoric,  first  year  (first  section)  Monday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Rhetoric,  first  year  (second  section)  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 
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Rhetoric,  second  year  (first  section) .  . 
Rhetoric,  second  year  (second  section) 

Rhetoric,  third  year  

Spanish  (college  course)  I  

Spanish  (college  course)  II  

Trigonometry  (college  course)  


Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30 


Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 


Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 


Monday,  7.30  to  8.30 
.  .  Friday,  8.30  to  9.80 
.  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 


Each  year  on  February  1st  classes  are  formed  as  follows: 


EVENING  LAW  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  of  Pennsylvania.  The  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

1.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 

subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom, 
or  division  into  paragraphs. 

2.  A  short  essay  will  be  required  to  be  written  on  a  subject  to  be 

announced  at  the  examination. 

3.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works  and  must  be 

able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject- 
matter,  the  style  and  the  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors: 


Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 
Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 
First  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 


4.  The  applicant  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  the  general 
history  of  English  literature  (including  that  of  the  United 
States)  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book 
upon  this  subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of 
the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 


Latin,  first  year. . 
Algebra,  first  year 


Wednesday  and  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:30  to  9:30 
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HISTORY. 

1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myers'  Ancient  History, 

and  Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction. 

2.  English  History. — With  special  reference  to  social  and  polit- 

ical development.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advant  a ge 
of  advanced  academic  instruction  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  or  Kan- 
some's  Short  History  of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's 
English  History  for  Americans,  or  some  other  equivalent  work  ; 
and  all  applicants  are  expected  to  road  Green's  Short  Story  oj 
the  English  People. 

3.  American  History. — This  will  include  Colonial  History,  with 

a  view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  institutions; 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time. 

Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced 
academic  instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's  *S7?/- 
dcnt  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Johnson's  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools,  or  Thomas's  History  of  the  United 
States,  or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for 
examination  are  expected  to  read: 

A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States. 

Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 

Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Fiske's  The  Critical  P(  riod  of  A  ma-iron  History. 

LATIN. 

(A)  First  four  books  of  (Cesar's  Commentaries. 

(B)  Four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline. 

This  examination  will  include  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  A  and  B;  sight 
translations  from  the  above  works,  and  sight  translations 
taken  at  large  from  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  prescribed  works. 

The  student  will  also  be  required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary  arith- 
metic. A  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole 
numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of 
this  work. 

Algebra. — Through  quadratics.    Slaught  and  Lennes,  Complete 

Course. 

Geometry — The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Went- 
worth'  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  revised,  or  its 
equivalent. 
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The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  planned  as  a  three  years' 
course,  though  students  may  complete  it  in  less  time  if  they 
have  had  previously  any  part  of  the  work  out  lined.  I  f  eight 
hours  work  is  taken  each  week  the  tuition  fee  is  $40.00,  or 
proportionately  less  according  to  the  number  of  hours  taken. 


ROSTER. 
First  Year. 

Algebra  I  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Latin  I  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

English  History  Monday,  7.30  to  8.30 

American  Literature  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Rhetoric  I  Monday  or  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Second  Year. 

Algebra  II  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Ancient  History  Monday,  8.30  to  9.30 

English  Literature  Tuesday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Caesar  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Rhetoric  II  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

United  States  History  and  Civics  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Third  Year. 

Cicero  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Geometry  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Law  Readings  Monday  and  Tuesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Modern  History  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Rhetoric  III  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  PHARMACY 
PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  outlined  to  meet  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  freshman  classes 
of  the  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  new  medical  law  requires  the  completion  of  a 
standard  four-year  high  school  course  and  two  college 
years  during  which  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  a  modern 
language  must  be  taken  for  entrance  to  the  medical  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Dental  Council  requires  four  years 
of  high  school  training  as  a  preliminary  education  for  the 
study  of  Dentistry,  and  the  schools  of  Pharmacy  require 
two  years  of  High  School  training.  These  are  the  minimum 
requirements. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  State  Examinations 
are  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  have 
previously  done  and  such  studies  given  them  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  amount  required  by  the  State  Examiners. 
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Blank  certificates  are  furnished  those  coming  from  other 
high  schools,  which  must  be  carefully  filled  out  by  the 
principal  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school  showing 
all  the  work  done  in  the  school  previously  attended. 

The  State  Examiner  for  students  wishing  to  enter  medical 
schools  is  Mr.  John  Loman,  Room  422  Perry  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  examinations  are  conducted  in 
June,  September  and  February. 

The  State  Examiner  for  those  wishing  to  enter  schools  of 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  is  Mr.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  Room 
422,  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  examinations 
are  also  conducted  in  June,  September  and  October  and  in 
February  by  special  appointment  with  the  State  Examiner. 

Sample  questions  or  other  information  regarding  the 
preliminary  examinations  for  the  medical,  dental  and 
pharmacy  schools  may  be  obtained  from  either  Mr.  Loman 
or  Mr.  Jackson,  Room  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  list  of  High  School  studies  is  given  on  pages  265  to  270. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  roster  varies  according  to  the  pupil's  previous  prepa- 
ration and  the  requirements  of  the  college  he  proposes  to 
enter.    See  college  circular. 

EVENING  ENGINEERING  PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  to  register  for  the  degree  B.S.  in  C.E. 
must  present  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or 
pass  examinations  in  history,  English,  and  one  foreign 
language  (see  pages  95-97).  Those  lacking  in  any  of  the 
above  may  make  up  the  deficiency  by  entering  the  evening 
classes  in  those  branches. 

If  the  student  is  an  applicant  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
C.E.  four  years  of  high-school  work  covering  the  college 
entrance  requirements  are  necessary  to  enter  the  Engineer- 
ing Department.  If  the  student  desires  to  economize  time 
he  may  make  preparation  in  two  years,  taking  only  such 
preparatory  subjects  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  engineer- 
ing branches.  The  student  taking  this  narrower  preparatory 
course,  though  he  can  take  all  the  technical  subjects  con- 
nected with  engineering,  will  not  receive  the  engineering 
degree  unless  he  takes  additional  preparatory  work  so  as 
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to  conform  to  the  requirements  (see  college  circular).  Two 
years  will,  in  general,  suffice.  During  these  two  years  of 
preparation,  such  engineering  work  is  introduced  as  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the  student.  By  this 
means,  the  student  is  the  earlier  given  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  profession  he  considers  entering.  He  is 
at  the  same  time  gaining  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  fill  a  subordinate  position  either  in  an  engineer's 
office  or  in  the  field. 

ROSTER. 
First  Year. 


Algebra  I  

Geometry,  Plane  

Mechanical  Drawing  I 


Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30-8.30 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30-9.30 
 Wednesday,  7.30-9.30 


Second  Year. 

Algebra  II   Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Solid  Geometry  (College  Course)  Wednesday,  7.30-9.00 

Physics  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.30 

SUMMER  CLASSES. 

The  University  Summer  School  will  open  July  7,  1919, 
continuing  to  August  16,  1919.  A  special  circular  for  the 
summer  session  is  published  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

Classes  are  formed  in  all  subjects  for  which  at  least  ten 
apply. 


Temple  University  Elementary  Schools. 


The  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  arc  or- 
ganized as  "Model  Schools"  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  heads  of  the  departments  who  have  had  the 
organization  of  these  schools  under  their  control  have  sought 
to  bring  two  large  divisions  of  the  university  work  into  an 
intimate  relationship,  having  lor  its  object  an  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  both.  In  developing  this  idea,  the  work  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  cil  ies  baa  1  »een  carefully  observed 
and  each  has  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  best  that 
their  courses  contained,  while  the  experimental  application 
to  education  of  untried  theories  lias  been  avoided.  As 
correlation  is  today  the  keynote  of  all  education  which 
aims  to  be  effective,  the  work  of  organizing  the  Elementary 

School  and  the  Teachers  College  has  been  designed  with 
this  end  in  view.  As  a  result  the  training  in  the  Teachers 
College  obtains  its  practical  side  from  personal  observation 
by  the  students  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes 
when  actually  in  progress;  such  observation  of  their  work, 
so  far  from  being  harmful  to  either  pupil  or  instructor,  tends 
to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  each.  By  the  system  of 
correlation  the  pupil  is  gradually  perfected  in  the  studies  of 
each  group  taken,  the  various  subjects  taught  obtaining  a  new 
interest  and  value  through  their  mutual  connection,  instead 
of  remaining  isolated  and  disconnected  parts  of  knowledge 
whose  real  significance  the  pupil  rarely  grasps  until  late  in  life. 

The  Model  Schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  i.  e.,  the 
Lower,  Middle  and  Upper. 

The  school  session  is  from  8.55  a.  m.  to  2.30  i .  m.  with  a 
suitable  recess  for  luncheon  and  relaxation.  Pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  buildings  without  permission  during 
the  school  session.  The  buildings  are  open  at  8.30  a.  if.,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  for  consultation  with  teachers  when 
assistance  is  needed.    A  period  for  individual  study  is  given. 
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THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 
The  purpose  of  the  Middle  School  is  to  give  the  child  the 
most  effective  and  intelligent  training  in  the  beginning  of 
his  education.  We  endeavor  to  instill  habits  of  thinking 
and  doing  which  shall  become  permanent.  So  much  depends 
upon  beginning  a  child's  education  aright  that  the  course  of 
study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  present 
needs  of  the  child.  His  physical,  social,  and  psychological 
needs  have  all  been  considered  as  well  as  his  immediate 
interests. 

Every  subject  is  taken  up  with  this  end  in  view  and  self- 
control  is  attained  without  undue  pressure. 

The  classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups,  that  each  child 
may  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  attention 
and  is  promoted  as  rapidly  as  qualified  for  promotion. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  correlation  of  the 
work  of  this  department.  As  the  work  is  largely  depart- 
mental, the  pupils  have  the  broadening  effect  of  several 
teachers  who  are  efficient  in  their  branches.  This  is  not  an 
experimental  school  and  the  methods  used  have  been  tried 
and  proven  worth  while  in  the  most  modern  schools  of  today. 
Excursions  are  made  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  markets, 
parks,  museums,  and  places  of  historical  interest.  These 
aid  in  the  study  of  nature,  geography  and  history. 

All  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  study  elementary  French. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  songs,  exercises,  conversation  and 
stories. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time,  but  for  best  results  they 
should  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

This  department  covers  the  work  of  the  first  four  years  of 
public  school.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  civic 
duties.  The  Thrift  Club  is  doing  a  very  patriotic  service 
by  its  daily  savings  and  investments  in  thrift  stamps.  A 
Junior  Red  Cross  Society  is  doing  its  bit  for  the  war  children. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English. — Work  is  largely  oral.  Stories,  poems,  songs,  and  con- 
versations on  familiar  subjects  give  rich  thought  content, 
occasion  for  expression,  practice  in  developing  freedom  and 
improvement  in  speaking.  Selection  of  the  very  best  mate- 
rial has  been  made  and  used. 

Stories  are  read  and  told  by  the  teacher  and  reproduced 
by  the  children.  Many  are  dramatized.  The  best  poems 
for  the  children  of  this  age  are  committed  to  memory.  These 
are  reproduced  at  the  general  exercises  or  on  special  occasions. 
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Reading. — Six  weeks  of  blackboard  work  is  given,  using  games,  stories, 
rhymes,  and  sentences  until  sufficient  vocabulary  has  been 
established  to  make  the  use  of  books  possible.  One  reader  is 
used  as  a  basic  reader,  others  are  supplementary.  Phonics  are 
introduced  after  several  weeks  of  incidental  ear-training.  The 
initial  consonants  and  common  phonograms  are  taught,  giving 
the  pupils  the  power  to  acquire  new  words. 

Writing. — Exercises  are  begun  the  second  half  year.  The  whole 
arm  movement  is  used. 

Industrial  Arts. — Work  in  this  subject  includes  paper  cutting  and 
folding,  cutting  paper  dolls  and  dressing  them,  making  doll 
hats,  cutting  occupations,  construction  of  doll  house  and  furni- 
ture, weaving  dolls'  hats,  muffs  and  caps,  use  of  clay. 

Finb  Arts. — Designs  for  wall  paper,  rugs,  and  borders.  Designs  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  color;  painting,  washes  and  decora- 
tions on  gifts  for  Easter,  Christmas,  etc. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  of  artists  such  as  Millet  and  Bonheur. 

Nature. — The  students  are  taught  Nature  by  the  seasons,  following  the 
order  of  the  school  year.  In  the  fall  the  following  are  stressed: 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  birds  flying  south,  insects,  squirrels, 
nuts,  preparations  for  water,  planting  bulbs;  in  the  winter: 
birds,  shelter  for  birds,  trees,  water,  snow,  ice;  in  the  spring: 
early  signs  of  spring,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  wind,  sun,  weather, 
germination  of  seeds. 

Arithmetic. — No  separate  periods  are  given  during  the  first  half  year; 
number  idea  being  developed  through  industrial  and  other 
lessons.  Second  half  year,  includes  formal  combinations  to  ten, 
multiplication  tables  two  and  three,  measures  involving  yard, 
foot,  pint,  quart,  etc.,  use  of  nickel  and  dime,  reading  of  numbers 
in  books,  on  doors,  calendars,  etc.,  counting  to  100  by  l's. 

Music. — Children  are  taught  simple  songs  and  simple  rhythms  with 
some  ear  training.  This  grade  contributes  its  share  of  song 
material  taught  in  classroom,  at  general  exercises,  and  on 
special  occasions. 

Physical  Education. — Daily  exercises  with  corrective  work  are  given, 
including  marching,  rhythms,  dramatic  and  singing  games  and 
other  play  activities. 

Hygiene. — This  subject  is  taught  by  simple  conversations  on  the 
"Why"  of  cleanliness,  bathing,  dressing,  caring  for  the  teeth, 
orderliness  in  schoolroom  and  at  home,  mastication  of  food, 
and  need  of  fresh  air. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English. — Oral  work  is  continued;  a  review  of  all  poems  of  first 
grade,  with  addition  of  at  least  twelve  new  ones;  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories  and  teaching  of  stories;  compositions  dictated 
by  the  children  and  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

Reading. — One  basic  second  reader  and  many  supplementary  readers 
are  selected  for  their  literary  content;  phonics  continued,  also 
word  drills  and  the  blend  words;  spelling  begun,  consisting  of 
lists  of  words  in  the  daily  readings. 
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Industrial  Arts. — Construction  of  doll  house  involving  simple 
measurements;  making  furniture  of  cardboard  or  wood,  simple 
sewing  involving  basting,  running  and  blanket  stitches;  some 
of  the  more  complex  weaving;  use  of  clay. 

Fine  Arts. — Fine  drawing  for  proportion,  rhythm,  and  space  divisions; 
making  posters  with  cuttings  and  drawings;  simple  painting 
of  flowers  and  leaves;  stories  illustrated. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  of  artists  including  Landseer,  Raphael  > 
Millett,  etc. 

Nature. — Beginnings  of  geography  lie  in  this  work.  Order  is  same 
as  in  the  school  year.  Fall:  Plants,  their  use  as  food,  medi- 
cines, etc.,  weather,  autumn  colors,  ripening  of  plant  foods, 
seed  distribution,  coming  of  winter.  Winter:  Plants  and 
animals  in  winter,  wild  and  domestic  animals,  effects  of  frost, 
water,  its  forms,  city  supply  of  water.  Spring:  Signs  of  spring, 
weather,  length  of  days,  preparation  of  garden,  planting  seeds, 
kinds  of  seeds,  implements  used. 

Arithmetic. — Review  counting  to  100  by  Ts;  count  by  2's  and  10's, 
reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100  and  beyond;  combinations 
to  20;  simple  practical  problems;  review  tables  two  and  three 
and  add  ten,  five,  and  four;  use  of  minute,  day,  month,  year, 
peck  and  bushel;  use  of  money  to  one  dollar.  A  special  effort 
is  made  to  instill  meanings  before  applications. 

Music. — Singing  of  songs,  ear-training,  length  of  tones.  Definite 
musical  ideas  are  given. 

Physical  Education. — Same  as  first  year. 

Hygiene. — Home  problems  are  given;  fresh  air,  sunlight,  rugs,  carpets, 
care  of  bathroom,  kitchen  and  bedrooms;  care  and  cleanliness  of 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables;  flies  as  pests  and  how  home  can 
best  be  rid  of  them. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

English. — Use  of  stories  and  poems  is  continued;  selections  read  by 
pupils  in  general  exercises,  Robinson  Crusoe,  second  and  third 
readers,  many  supplementary  readers  to  stimulate  a  taste  for 
reading  good  literature.  Nature  and  Bible  stories  and  stories 
of  primitive  life.  Word  drills,  phonograms,  and  blends  are 
used  as  needed  in  spelling  and  reading;  composition  consisting 
of  a  paragraph;  letter  writing  begun;  oral  and  written  repro- 
duction of  stories. 

Writing. — Arm  movement  is  used  and  an  endeavor  made  to  secure  a 
fair  degree  of  legibility  and  rapidity  with  attention  paid  to 
correctness  of  form. 

Industrial  Arts. — Making  of  looms  and  weaving  in  designs  as  Indians 
do;  clay  utensils  as  found  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Sewing. — Bags,  books  for  spelling  lists,  simple  baskets,  candy  boxes, 
calendars,  canoes,  bows  and  arrows  are  made. 

Fine  Arts. — Decoration  on  bowls  made  of  clay;  borders  on  books, 
cover  and  pillow  designs;  spacing  of  objects,  simple  land- 
scapes painted  or  crayoned  in  two  tones.  Pictures  of  artists 
used  for  study. 
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Nature. — Stud}'  of  home  or  local  conditions;  location  of  school, 
street-car  lines,  subway,  ferries,  rivers,  parkways,  City  Hall, 
places  of  .'I  historical  interest,  etc.;  interest  in  bird  and  tree 
excursions. 

History. — Studies  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  life  as  it  was  lived  in 
early  colonial  days.    Stories  of  old  Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic. — Formal  counting  and  writing  numbers  to  10.000; 
addition,  subtraction,  using  all  the  combinations  previously 
given;  addition  with  carrying  and  subtraction  with  borrow  nm; 
multiplication  tables  eleven,  six,  nine,  eight,  seven,  and  twelve; 
multiplication  with  two  figures  in  the  multiplier  and  three  in 
the  multiplicand;  short  division  with  nine  as  the  highest  divisor; 
all  the  simpler  fractions  as  involved  in  measurements  or  expres- 
sions of  values  as  needed;  units  of  measures  renewed  and  new 
terms  added;  practical  problems  involving  use  of  weights  and 
measures. 

French. — Conversation,  songs,  games,  exercises,  and  stories. 

Music. — Review  notation  begun  in  second  year,   phrase  singing, 

rhythms,  ear-training,  learning  relative  terms. 
Physical  Education. — Marching  rhythms,  games,  apparatus  work; 

folk  dances  and  class  gymnastics. 
Hygiene. — Developed  in  games;  strength  and  endurance  emphasized; 

need  of  plenty  of  fresh  air;  simple  health  elements  of  primitive 

races  and  Indians. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English. — Stories  of  early  Greek  and  Roman  life  furnish  excellent 
material  for  literature.  Poems  of  previous  year  are  reviewed  and 
new  ones  added.  In  reading,  attention  is  paid  to  correct  inter- 
pretation of  author's  thought.  Stories  of  Ulysses,  Water 
Babies,  Greek  Heroes,  Early  Romans,  etc.  Word  study  is  now 
confined  to  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Spelling  is 
continued  as  in  previous  grade.  In  language,  use  of  forms  is 
dwelt  upon  and  new  ones  added.  Oral  and  written  compositions, 
letter  writing  and  short  plays  are  written. 

Writing. — Same  as  third  year. 

Industrial  Arts. — Sewing,  girls  make  cooking  outfits  and  other 
articles.  Simple  woodwork,  boys  make  wastepaper  baskets, 
bird  houses,  boats,  etc.  Knitting,  costumes  for  plays;  books 
for  notes  in  nature  and  geography;  use  of  clay  and  plaster  of 
Paris;  raffia  and  reed  work. 

Fine  Arts. — Stenciling  and  drawing  designs  for  cushions;  more 
difficult  representative  drawings  and  paintings;  excursions 
to  museum  to  study  pictures. 

History. — More  extended  study  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 
Waterways,  shipyards,  aviation  field,  and  industries  in  and 
about  the  city.    Great  Americans  here  and  elsewhere. 

Nature. — Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  getting  a  large  perspective 
of  the  different  countries  and  peoples  living  in  them;  globes, 
maps,  and  charts  used  freely;    water  routes  discussed  and 
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indust  rial  side  emphasized)  life  of  the  people,  climate  of  count  riefl 
and  how  it  att'eets  the  people  and  industries;  study  of  lards 
continued,  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  as  begun  in  thud  year. 

Arithmetic. — Heading  and  writing  numbers  as  large  as  needed ;  review 
the  four  fundamental  operations;  multiplication  l .titles  re- 
viewed and  made  automatic;  long  division  with  two-place 
divisors;  forms  of  proofs  taught;  problems  related  to  school 
and  home  life;  simple  fractions  and  mixed  numbers;  principles 
of  decimals  as  involved  in  the  use  of  United  States  money, 
roman  notation  completed,  further  applications  of  measure- 
ments and  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 

Music. — Singing  songs,  phrase  singing,  more  extensive  ear-training. 
Use  of  music  readers. 

Physical  Education. — Same  as  third  year. 

French. — Continued  as  in  third  year. 

Hygiene. — A  very  elementary  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

The  Upper  School  covers  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  years.  The  work  is  departmental,  thus  giving  the 
pupils  the  most  efficient  instruction  in  the  various  subjects. 
As  in  the  Middle  School,  pupils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
qualified  for  promotion.  Because  of  careful  grading  and 
small  groups  the  pupil  of  average  ability  is  able  to  advance 
more  rapidly  and  thus  the  work  of  eight  years  can  be  accom- 
plished in  seven  years. 

Uniformity  of  study  in  all  the  work  is  sought,  and  the 
habits  of  study  which  are  instilled  from  the  very  beginning, 
are  apparent  in  the  Upper  School.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  taken  into  consideration  in  arranging  their  course 
of  study  and  by  the  help  of  a  sympathetic  faculty  they 
receive  all  the  joy  possible  in  their  school  life.  The  aim  of 
the  faculty  is  to  have  pupils  enjoy  their  work. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

English. — The  formal  study  of  some  selections  is  now  begun,  and 
attention  paid  to  pronunciation,  emphasis,  phrasing,  and  special 
drill  work  on  forms.  Opportunity  is  given  for  sight  reading 
from  easy  new  material;  large  amount  of  individual  reading 
with  emphasis  on  the  thought  side.  Stories  read  are  afterwards 
talked  over.  Instead  of  each  child  having  the  same  book,  all 
the  children  have  different  books  either  purchased  or  borrowed 
from  the  library.  The  individual  child  thus  receives  more 
direct  attention  and  a  taste  for  good  reading  material  is  culti- 
vated. 

Memorizing  of  poems  is  still  continued. 
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Attention  to  spelling  in  all  of  the  content  subjects  provide 
lists  for  specific  spelling  lessons. 

The  type  of  word  study  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  is  continued  as  in  fourth  year. 

The  aims  in  teaching  language  are  threefold: 

1.  Ease  and  correctness  in  spoken  English. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  a  few  technical  points  underlying  the 

correct  use  of  English. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  beautiful  expression  in  English. 

1.  The  first  is  attained  through  writing  compositions  about 
interesting  things  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 

2.  Parts  of  speech,  such  as  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
etc.,  are  taken  up. 

3.  Special  attention  is  called  to  pleasing  forms  for  expressing 
thought  as  they  occur  in  literature. 

Writing. — Attention  to  legibility  and  a  fair  degree  of  speed  is  con- 
tinued. Applications  are  made  to  handwriting  scales  to  main- 
tain standards  and  stimulate  needed  improvements. 

Industrial  Arts. — Woodwork  is  continued  for  boys;  picture  frames, 
markers  for  garden  beds  and  simple  furniture. 

Sewing  for  girls  includes  making  simple  garments  such'  as 
aprons,  sewing  on  buttons,  patching,  etc.  Some  elementary 
cooking  is  given. 

Fine  Arts. — Designs  on  pottery  and  elementary  lettering;  designs  for 
portfolios  and  memorandum  pads;  flower  composition  of 
borders,  illustrating  poems  and  stories;  beginning  landscapes. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  of  period  of  chivalry — Sir  Galahad.  Holy 
Grail  pictures,  The  Coliseum,  etc. 

Nature. — Window  boxes  and  gardens  furnish  problems  in  growth 
and  care  of  plants;  study  of  animal  forms  and  of  plants  as 
found  valuable  in  geography,  industrial  and  fine  arts  subjects. 

Geography. — Study  of  North  and  South  America,  an  intensive  study 
of  the  United  States.  Special  references  are  made  to  the  sources 
of  raw  materials,  leading  centers  of  manufacture,  chief  routes 
of  distribution  and  how  physiography  determines  all  of  these. 

History. — European  beginnings  of  United  States  History;  the  read- 
ings of  early  Greeks  and  Romans  of  fourth  year  are  continued. 
The  period  of  the  Crusaders  is  studied;  early  English  History; 
colonial  days  in  United  States  History  to  the  period  of  national 
development. 

Arithimetic. — Thorough  review  of  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
common  and  decimal  fractions;  two-step  problems  in  reason- 
ing; practical  or  applied  problems  are  taken  from  simple 
economic  problems  in  the  child's  life,  as  the  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
and  incidentals  for  one  year;  paying  of  bills  and  accounts; 
much  oral  work  required;  meanings  and  processes  are  always 
taught  through  concrete  illustrations. 

Music. — Folk  songs  of  peoples  studied  in  history;  phrase  singing 
continued,  with  gradual  increase  in  difficulty  of  phrases  used; 
fundamentals  of  good  tones  studied  such  as  breathing,  position 
of  body  and  chest,  etc.;  use  of  head  tones;  use  of  muscles  of 
mouth  and  neck. 

A  list  of  good  singing  vowels  is  learned. 
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Physical  Education,  Aim  to  give  greater  poise  and  self-control; 
to  stimulate  alertness  through  quick  and  correct  responses  to 
situations  in  plays,  games  and  to  commands;  games  of  skill; 
folk  dances;  apparatus  used. 

French. — Conversation,  songs,  games,  and  plays. 

Hygiene. — In  addition  to  physical  education,  special  study  is  made 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  body  in  order  to  succeed  in  various 
forms  of  physical  activity.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
personal  appearance,  the  qualities  of  courage,  gallantry  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  Important  questions  of  sanitation  are 
considered. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

English. — The  plan  of  work  as  described  under  English  in  fifth  year 
is  also  employed  in  this  and  seventh  year.  Selections  increasing 
in  difficulty  are  made  from  best  literature. 

Memorization  of  poems  is  continued,  with  special  emphasis 
on  how  to  present  memorized  material;  how  to  portray  color, 
sounds,  emotions,  etc.  Many  short  selections  are  used  in  this 
work. 

Periodicals  containing  literary  material  and  current  events 
are  used  for  sight  reading. 

Spelling  is  appropriately  emphasized  in  all  subjects;  use 
of  dictionary  further  developed. 

All  forms  of  written  work  continued  as  in  fifth  year;  writing 
from  outline,  paragraphing,  simple  business  forms,  letter  writing, 
invitations,  etc.    Attention  is  paid  to  variety  in  expression. 

Study  of  parts  of  speech  continued. 
Writing. — Continued  emphasis  is  placed  upon  legibility  and  a  fair 
degree  of  speed. 

Industrial  Arts. — Woodwork. — Boys:  Making  simple  book  rack, 
log  cabin,  handkerchief  or  glove  box  covered,  lined  and  padded. 

Wood  Block  Printing. — Making  wood  block  letters  and 
designs  for  cards,  etc. 

Sewing  and  Cooking. — Girls:  Making  garments,  mending,  darning, 
etc.;  cooking  outfits.  Cooking. 

Fine  Arts. — Landscape  composition  in  two  tones — Flower  com- 
position in  three  values,  study  of  color  hues  and  intensity; 
copying  good  color  schemes,  charcoal  drawings  in  still  life. 

Picture  Study. — Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  Corot  and 
others,  some  cathedrals  of  Europe  outlined,  a  study  of  best  Ameri- 
can illustrators,  as  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jules 
Guerin  and  others. 

Nature. — Interest  in  house  plants  is  continued;  studies  in  foods  as 
outlined  in  geography — beginnings  of  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics;  power  for  driving  machinery,  wind,  water,  steam 
and  electricity;  heating  and  lighting  of  homes;  outdoor  ex- 
cursions. 

Geography. — North  and  South  America  are  reviewed  and  study  of 
Europe  is  begun.  The  physiography  of  Europe  is  emphasized 
because  of  its  control  of  products  and  commerce;  study  of 
immigration — occupations  of  the  people — how  dependent  on 
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some  raw  materials  from  exports  of  United  States;  products 
received  from  Europe;  waterways  of  Europe;  scenic  and 
historical  centers. 

History. — Review  early  European  history — Study  of  growth  of 
American  nation;  early  explorers;  the  inter-colonial  wars 
with  a  study  of  causes,  main  events,  and  consequences  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  can  be  easily  appreciated  because 
of  the  study  of  conditions  in  earlier  European  history  taken 
up  in  a  previous  year. 

Arithmetic. — Work  in  fractions  and  decimals  is  continued;  emphasis 
on  decimals  in  relation  to  percentage;  use  of  denominate 
numbers  as  involved  in  present-day  life  situations;  enough 
of  the  use  of  Standard  time  to  make  its  meaning  clear;  some 
circular  measure  taught;  scale  drawings  of  maps  and  graphs 
as  motivated  by  geography;  percentage  and  simple  interest; 
much  oral  work;  practice4  in  gi\ ing  approximate  answers  rapidly. 

Music. — Chorus  singing  with  two-part  exercises;  observation  of 
tones  sounding  together;  study  of  chords;  learning  of  key 
groups  in  tunes;  history  of  early  musicians. 

Physical  Education. — Same  as  fifth  year. 

Hygiene. — Appeal  is  made  to  class  organization  and  class  spirit; 
posture,  habits  of  right  living,  bodily  control,  endurance  as 
shown  in  relationship  to  all  activities  to  leadership  and  to 
citizenship;  studies  in  health  aspects  of  food,  clothing  and 
personal  cleanliness;  germ  diseases,  source  of  infection,  and 
avoidance  of  danger  from  germs  receive  attention. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accidents  or  sickness  is  also  emphasized. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

English. — The  aim  of  reading  work  is  to  give  the  children  a  love  for, 
and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  our  best  American  and  English 
poetry.    Also  the  best  prose  for  individual  reading. 

Portraits  of  authors  are  used  until  children  become  familiar 
with  them.  Some  selections  are  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  others 
by  the  children. 

The  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  grammatical  principles 
to  be  mastered  in  connection  with  the  work  in  English. 

1.  Classes  of  sentences: 

(a)  As  to  use — declarative,  interrogative,  imperative, 

exclamatory. 

(b)  As  to  form — simple,  complex,  compound. 

2.  Components  of  a  sentence: 

(a)  Subject — simple,  complete: 

modifiers — word,  phrase,  clause. 

(b)  Predicate — verb: 

modifiers — word,  phrase,  clause, 
complements — object,  attribute. 

3.  Determination  of  the  function  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

(a)  Nouns — Kinds,  properties,  gender,  case. 

(b)  Pronouns — Kinds,  antecedent. 
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(c)  Adjectives— Kinds,  accuracy  in  use. 

(d)  Verbs — Form,  use,   tense,   voice,   mode,  emphasis 

on  correct  usage. 

(e)  Adverbs — Function,   comparison,   conjunctive  ad- 

verbs. 
(/)  Prepositions — Use. 

(g)  Conjunctions — Kinds. 

(h)  Special  verb  forms: 

Participles,  Infinitives. 

Spelling  and  use  of  dictionary  continued. 

Language  is  taught  as  a  means  of  expression  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  used  as  a  means  and  not  an  end.  Oral 
and  written  work  is  live  material  produced  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  teaching  form. 

Writing. — Same  as  in  previous  years  with  frequent  tests. 

Household  Arts  for  Girls. — Three  phases  of  household  arts  are 
presented  in  this  year — Textiles  and  clothing,  foods,  nutri- 
tion, sanitation  and  the  art  problems  of  personal  appearance. 
The  home  aim  is  twofold: 

1.  To  help  prepare  girls  to  assume  responsibility  of 

selection  and  care  of  their  own  clothing. 

2.  To  teach  cutting  and  making  of  garments. 

Shop  Work  for  Boys. — Shop  work  includes  construction  in  wood 
and  other  materials  such  as  definite  school  or  individual  needs 
may  indicate.  In  every  case  the  project  chosen  fills  some 
direct  need  and  as  these  needs  vary  from  year  to  year  there  is 
great  diversity.  Each  project  that  is  to  be  constructed  is 
carefully  analyzed  and  designed.  This  includes  study  and 
selection  of  materials,  to  be  used,  study  of  size  and  shape,  of 
space  relationships,  color  and  how  to  represent  them  best  on 
paper  so  that  work  can  be  done  in  the  shop. 

Geography. — The  study  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  is  taken  up  in 
turn,  first  as  continents  and  then  more  intensively  as  the  different 
countries  come  under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  modern  conditions  have  brought  the  world 
so  close  together  that  all  nations  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  all  other  nations,  and  that  we  as  Americans  have  a  definite 
interest  in  all  the  countries,  is  kept  in  mind  throughout  the 
year. 

History. — The  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  A  study  is  made  of  all  the  critical  periods  including 
the  period  through  which  we  are  passing  at  the  present  time. 

Nature. — Nature  study  now  becomes  elementary  science  and  sub- 
jects studied  require  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  related  to  geography,  household  arts,  industrial  arts 
and  hygiene. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  review  is  given,  fundamental  facts  and 
processes  including  fractions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers, 
and  percentage  with  its  applications;  applied  work  of  all  common 
forms  of  business  practice,  simple  investments,  incomes,  expendi- 
tures of  incomes,  etc.;  work  in  rational  estimating;  practical 
problems  arising  out  of  e very-day  life  situations. 
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Music. — Song  practice  is  carried  on  as  in  previous  year;  sight  singing; 
awakening  an  interest  in  instruments;  learning  about  bands 
and  orchestras;  some  facts  of  program  music. 

Physical  Education. — Because  of  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
development  special  attention  is  given  to  individual  require- 
ments. Different  needs  of  boys  and  girls  are  studied  and 
exercises  used  which  are  adapted  to  those  needs;  much  apparatus 
work  is  given. 

Hygiene. — Work  of  previous  year  is  continued  with  constant  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  body  emphasized. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Lower  School  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Con- 
tinuing Class  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  Continuing  Class 
is  for  children  over  six  years  of  age  who  are  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  full  work  of  the  Middle  School. 

The  hours  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock. 

The  Kindergarten  is  for  little  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  is  open  every  morning,  except  Saturday, 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  Kindergarten  Training  Classes. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  integral  pari  of  the  school,  and 
aims  to  set  in  motion  the  process  of  thinking  and  doing  which 
continue  throughout  the  educational  life. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

All  departments  of  the  Elementary  School  meet  m  a  well- 
lighted,  well-heated,  well-ventilated  building  to  the  south  of 
the  main  college  building,  with  an  entrance  of  its  own,  so 
that  the  children  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  older 
students. 

The  University  offices  are  open  daily  from  9  to  5  except 
Saturday,  when  the  offices  close  at  1  o'clock.  There1  is 
someone  in  attendance  who  will  be  glad  to  show  parents 
through  the  building.  The  Director  of  the  department 
may  be  seen  daily  from  9  until  2.30  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  June. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 
Evening. 

In  the  elementary  work  the  students  are  strongly  advised 
not  to  begin  with  more  than  three  subjects  of  two  hours  each. 
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Students  in  this  course  should  confer  with  the  Director  of 
the  Department,  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
grades.  Fee,  $10.00  for  the  course,  $2.50  a  year  for  each 
additional  one-hour  study  is  charged.  Students  may  take 
only  part  of  the  course  if  they  so  desire. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Evening  Department: 

Arithmetic,  Common.  (Three  Grades.) — First  Grade — Fundamental 
Operations;  Fractions.  Second  Grade — Fractions;  Reviewed 
Decimals;  Denominate  Numbers  to  the  end  of  the  subject. 
Third  Grade — Percentage  to  the  end  of  the  subject. 

Civil  Government. — -Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
study  of  the  origin  and  present  organization  of  the  local,  state 
and  national  governments,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

English. — First  Year — Simple  use  of  words,  art  of  expression,  formation 
of  sentence.  Two  hours. 

Composition. — Simple  exercises  in  creative  writing;  repro- 
duction of  description  and  narratives.  One  hour. 

Reading. — Selected  authors.  Two  hours. 

Second  Year — Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflec- 
tion; sentence  structure  and  analysis;  punctuation;  capitaliza- 
tion. Two  hours. 

Composition. — The  application  of  grammatical  principles  in 
constructive  writing.  One  hour. 

Third  Year — Grammar,  Review  of  parts  of  speech,  their 
inflection  and  uses.  Diagramming  and  analysis.  Two  hours. 

Composition. — Conscious  and  discriminating  use  of  language 
forms  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Grammar. — See  outline  under  English. 

United  States  History. — A  review  of  the  principal  events  in  American 
history. 

Penmanship. 

Reading. — This  is  a  one-year  course.  It  is  intended  for  those  having 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Spelling. — First  Year — All  the  familiar  simple  words  in  ordinary  use. 

Second  Year — A  more  advanced  course,  more  difficult  and 
unusual  words  being  given. 

Third  Year — Increasing  the  vocabulary,  correct  spelling  and 
definitions  of  more  difficult  words. 
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ROSTER. 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Arithmetic,  second  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Arithmetic,  third  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Composition,  second  grade  Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Composition,  third  grade  Monday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Civics  and  United  States  History  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Grammar  and  Composition,  first  grade — 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Grammar,  second  grade  Monday  and  W  ednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Grammar,  third  grade  Monday  and  \\  ednesday,  8.30  to  9.30 

History,  United  States  and  Civics  Thursday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Penmanship   Tuesday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Reading  Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Spelling,  first  grade  Monday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Spelling,  second  grade   Monday,  S.30  to  9.30 

Spelling,  third  grade   Wednesday,  7.30  to  8.30 
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INSTITUTIONAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Purpose  of  Course: — 

To  prepare  women  to  fill  positions  as  dietitians,  or  as 
managers  of  lunch-rooms  or  of  private  or  institutional 
households. 

Length  of  Course: 

The  student  spends  28  hours  a  week  in  class  work 
from  June,  after  which,  unless  satisfactory  recom- 
mendation of  experience  in  institutional  work  is 
presented,  three  months  must  be  spent  in  doing 
institutional  work  before  the  certificate  is  awarded. 

Entrance  Requirements  : — 

Applicants  for  this  course  must  be  twenty  years  of  age 
and  their  fitness  for  this  work  determined  through 
a  personal  interview  with  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $100.00;  $50.00  payable  upon 
entrance,  and  $50.00  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  year. 


Cookery.    Nine  hours. 
Dietetics.    Six  hours;  one  sem- 
ester. 

Housewifery.  Three  hours;  one 
semester. 

Lunch-Room  Management.  One 
hour;  one  semester. 

Household  Administration.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

Marketing.  One  hour;  one  sem- 
ester. 

Accounts.  One  hour;  one  sem- 
ester. 

Home  Nursing.  One  hour;  one 
semester. 


Hygiene.    One  hour;   one  sem- 
ester. 

Chemistry.  Ten  hours;  one  sem- 
ester. 

Textile  Chemistry.    Two  hours; 

one  semester. 
Bacteriology.    Two  hours;  one 

semester. 
Physiology.     Two  hours;  one 

semester. 
Household  Physics.   Four  hours; 

one  semester. 
Physical  Education.   Two  hours; 

elective. 
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Cookery. — The  fundamental  principles  of  cookery  are  applied  in  the 
preparation  of  simple,  nourishing  dishes.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
economic  use  and  proper  combinations  of  foods;  home  cookery 
and  table  service;  arrangement  and  preparation  of  suitable 
menus  for  all  occasions;  invalid  cookery;  institutional  cookery. 
Readings,  demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work. 
Nine  hours. 

Dietetics. — Food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth  and  varying 
physiological  conditions.  Diets  are  worked  out  considering  the 
cost  in  relation  to  the  nutritive  value  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages  and  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays  an  important 
part.  Readings,  class  discussions  and  laboratory  work.  Six 
hours;  second  semester. 

Housewifery. — Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  the  house  and  its 
furnishings  from  the  view-points  of  efficiency  and  sanitation; 
household  sanitation  and  laundry  work.  Lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  work.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

Lunch-Room  Management. — Consideration  of  the  problems  met  in 
managing  a  lunch-room;  each  student  is  required  to  spend  one 
day  a  week  for  one  semester  in  the  school  lunch-room.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  director,  the  different  parts  of  the  work 
are  undertaken.  At  the  end  of  this  time  each  student  takes 
full  charge  of  the  lunch-room  for  two  weeks.  Headings,  lectures, 
class  discussions,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  hospital 
kitchens,  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Household  Administration. — Study  of  the  household  budget  and 
consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  this  field  of  economic 
activity.  Readings,  class  discussions,  observation  trips  to 
various  institutions.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Marketing. — Fundamental  factors  upon  which  cost  of  food  depends; 
proper  selection  and  economical  purchasing  of  food  material; 
sources  from  which  it  can  best  be  obtained.  Lectures,  class 
discussion,  visits  to  markets.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Accounts. — Fundamental  principles  of  accounting;  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  accounts  of  institutions.  One  hour;  one 
semester. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies' 
preventable  diseases;  children's  ailments,  the  nutrition,  develop" 
ment  and  training  of  the  child.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  class 
discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

Hygiene. — Study  of  health  and  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
value  of  baths,  care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the 
teeth,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases 
with  remedy  and  treatment.  Lectures,  class  discussions. 
One  hour;  one  semester. 

Chemistry. — General  inorganic  chemistry  with  special  reference  to 
chemistry  of  the  household;  organic  chemistry  as  related 
to  food  composition;  food  adulterants  and  preservatives; 
chemistry  of  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  proteins  and 
fats.    Four  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory;  one  semester. 
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Textile  Chemistry. — Microscopic  study  of  fibers  and  substitutes; 
chemical  examination  of  fibers;  tests  for  adulterations;  chem- 
istry of  cleansing,  laundering,  dyeing.  Two  hours;  one  sem- 
ester. 

Bacteriology. — Study  of  bacteria  of  air,  water,  sewage  and  soil; 
microorganisms  in  their  relationship  to  food  preparation; 
pathogenic  organisms.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demon- 
strations.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Physiology. — Consideration  of  the  origin,  development  and  functions 
of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  with  particular  emphasis  laid 
upon  those  topics  related  to  the  changes  undergone  by  food 
within  the  body.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demonstra- 
tions.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Household  Physics. — Principles  of  physics  as  applied  to  the  household. 
Units  of  measurements,  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
pneumatics  and  sound.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory; one  semester. 

Physical  Training. — As  physical  well  being  is  such  an  asset  in  the 
achievement  of  success,  it  is  urged  that  all  students  elect  this 
subject.    Two  hours. 


BRIEF  COURSES  IN  COOKERY. 
Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Nutrition. — Day  Class — A  study  of  the 
foodstuffs  and  the  effect  of  cooking  upon  them;  composition 
of  foods;  food  needs  of  the  body  and  how  they  may  be  supplied; 
conservation  of  time,  energy  and  fuel  in  the  manipulation  of 
cookery  processes;  cookery  of  food  products  to  retain  all  food 
value  and  increase  digestibility  and  attractiveness  of  foods; 
principles  of  menu  planning;  kitchen  sanitation.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Successive  Saturday 
mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00  o'clock,  for  eight  months,  beginning 
the  first  Saturday  in  October. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  normal 
school  or  college  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  course.  Others 
may  enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20,00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Elementary  Cookery. — Evening  Class  or  Afternoon  Class — General 
principles  of  cookery  and  manipulation  of  cookery  processes 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  foods.  Methods  of  conserving 
time  and  energy  in  kitchen  duties;  kitchen  sanitation;  prepara- 
tion of  foods  so  that  the  food-value  will  be  conserved  and  the 
digestibility  and  attractiveness  increased;  possible  variations  of 
recipes  through  substituting  other  ingredients.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  train  pupils  to  cook  intelligently  and  independently. 
Students  each  prepare  one  or  more  recipes  each  lesson.  Demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work. 

The  Evening  Class  meets  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30  for  eight  months,  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee, 
$3.50. 
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The  Afternoon  Class  meets  on  successive  Friday  afternoons 
from  2.00  to  4.00  for  eight  months,  beginning  the  first  Friday 
in  October.  Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee, 
$3.50. 

Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service. — Evening  Class — The  arranging 
of  suitable  menus  for  all  occasions;  the  selection  of  menus  from 
the  view-points  of  food  value,  of  economy,  and  of  the  con- 
servation of  fuel,  time,  and  energy;  preparation  of  meals; 
informal  and  formal  table  service;  selection,  preparation  and 
service  of  food  for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  for  teas  and  recep- 
tions.   Lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work. 

Successive  Thursday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30  for  eight 
months,  beginning  the  first  Thursday  in  October.  Only  those 
pupils  having  had  previous  school  training  in  cookery,  or  those 
pupils  registering  in  afternoon  or  evening  elementary  cookery 
will  be  permitted  to  register  for  this  coruse. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Dietetics  for  Nurses. — Evening  Class — The  fundamental  principles 
of  cookery  are  applied  in  the  preparation  of  simple,  nourishing 
dishes;  food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth  and 
varying  physiological  conditions.  Dietaries  are  worked  out  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages  and 
in  different  occupations  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays  an 
important  part.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  recitations,  labora- 
tory work. 

Successive  Monday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30,  for  eight 
months,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  SI 0.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

BRIEF  COURSES  IN  HOME  NURSING 
AND  HYGIENE. 

Day  Classes. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases;   children's  ailments;   nutrition,  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  child.    Demonstrations,  lectures,  class 
discussions.    One  hour;  one  semester. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $2.50. 

Hygiene. — Study  of  health  and  of  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  teeth,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases  with  remedy  and 
treatment.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  class  discussions.  One 
hour;  one  semester. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  82.50. 

TECHNICAL  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
Day  Classes. 
Purpose  of  Course: — 

To  prepare  women  through  a  thorough  training  in 
technique; 
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t.  For  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades. 

2.  To  conduct  a  millinery  or  dressmaking  business 

of  their  own. 

3.  For  shop  work  in  millinery  or  in  dressmaking. 

Entrance  Requirements: — 

1.  Applicants  must  have  a  workable  knowledge  of 

fractions  and  of  English  language. 

2.  The  applicant's  fitness  for  this  work  must  be 

determined  through  a  personal  interview  with 
the  director  of  the  department. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $100.00;  $50.00  payable  upon 

entrance,  and  $50.00  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 

second  half  year. 


OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 


Hours  per 
week. 


First  Semester. 

Millinery  IT   10 

Sewing  and  Garment  Making.  12 

Drafting  and  Modeling   2 

Costume  Design  IT   2 

Textiles  T   1 


Second  Semester.  H™rekPer 

Millinery  II  T   ..  ...  . .  10 

Dressmaking  and  Tailoring .  .  12 

Draping   2 

Costume  Design  II  T   2 

Textiles  T   1 


Millinery  I  T. — Pattern  drafting,  making  and  altering  of  buckram 
frames,  covering  and  trimming  of  velvet,  silk  or  satin  hats; 
making  of  facings,  puffings,  folds,  bindings,  flowers,  ornaments 
and  novelties,  renovation  of  frames,  coverings  and  trimmings. 
Students  provide  materials  for  their  own  hats  and  retain  the 
finished  garments;  also  orders  for  hats  must  be  filled,  the 
customer  meeting  the  expense.  Demonstrations,  criticisms, 
laboratory  work.    Ten  hours;  one  semester. 

Sewing  and  Garment  Making. — Prerequisite  to  Dressmaking  and 
Tailoring.  Fundamental  stitches  and  simple  embroidery  in  their 
application  to  undergarments;  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
its  attachments;  use  of  drafted  and  of  commercial  patterns. 
Making  of  simple  undergarments,  tailored  waist,  wash  skirt 
and  lingerie  dress.  Each  student  furnishes  her  own  materials 
and  retains  the  finished  garment.  Demonstrations,  class  dis- 
cussions, laboratory  work.    Twelve  hours,  one  semester. 

Drafting  and  Modeling. — Prerequisite  to  Draping.  Practical  work 
in  drafting  and  modeling  in  practice  materials  of  skirts,  waists 
and  dresses,  application  being  made  of  the  problems  worked 
out  in  costume  design.  Readings,  demonstrations,  criticisms, 
laboratory  work.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Costume  Design  I  T. — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light  in  its 
relation  to  dress.  Practical  work  in  designing  of  garments, 
using  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  charcoal;  readings,  class  dis- 
cussion, criticisms.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 
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Textiles  T. — Brief  survey  of  textile  manufacture;  study  of  textile 
fibers;  uses  of  different  fabrics;  simple  physical  and  chemical 
tests  to  distinguish  one  fabric  from  another.  Readings,  lectures, 
class  discussion,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  museums 
and  manufacturing  establishments.    One  hour;  two  semesters. 

Millinery  II  T. — Wire  frame  making;  molding,  covering  and  trim- 
ming of  straw,  silk,  lace  and  chiffon  hats;  making  of  a  Milan 
hat;  copy  work.  Students  provide  materials  for  their  own  hats 
and  retain  the  finished  garments;  also  orders  for  hats  must  be 
filled,  the  customer  meeting  the  expense.  Demonstrations, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work;  shop  work  with  remuneration 
during  the  rush  season  in  our  local  stores.  Ten  hours;  one 
semester. 

Dressmaking  and  Tailoring. — Study  of  the  general  rules  of  dress- 
making and  their  application  to  the  actual  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  silk  and  of  wool  dresses,  a  tailored  suit,  and  a  gradu- 
ation dress,  making  use  of  the  designs  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  Drafting  and  Modeling  and  in  the  Draping  Courses 
each  student  may  furnish  her  own  materials  and  retain  the 
finished  garment,  or  orders  for  any  garments  may  be  taken  and 
filled.  Demonstrations,  criticisms,  laboratory  work.  Twelve 
hours;  one  semester. 

Draping. — Practical  work  using  practice  materials  in  draping  of  skirts, 
waists  and  dresses,  application  being  made  of  the  problems 
worked  out  in  costume  design.  Readings,  demonstrations, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

Costume  Design  II  T. — Application  of  color  theory  to  dress;  harmony 
of  line  and  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume  for 
the  occasion.  Practical  work  in  pencil,  brush  and  color  work; 
readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

TECHNICAL  MILLINERY. 

First  Semester.        H°u™kper         Second  Semester.  Howu£kper 

Millinery  IT   10  '     Millinery  II  T   10 

Textiles  T   1       Textiles  T   1 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $45.00. 

For  description  of  courses,  see  pp.  293. 

TECHNICAL  DRESSMAKING. 

First  Semester.  H°w^kPer  Second  Semester.  Howl^kp<r 
Sewing  and  Garment  Making..  12       Dressmaking  and  Tailoring.  12 

Drafting  and  Modeling   2       Draping   2 

Costume  Design  I  T   2       Costume  Design   2 

Textiles  T   1       Textiles  T   1 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $65.00. 

For  description  of  courses,  see  pp.  293. 

BRIEF  COURSES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

Day  and  Evening  Classes. 
Drafting  and  Drafting  B. — Day  Class — Practical  work  using  practice 
materials  in  drafting,  modeling  and  draping  of  skirts,  waists  and 
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dresses,  carrying  out  ideas  obtained  from  fashion  magazines. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  nine  months  beginning  the  third  week 
in  September,  the  class  meeting  once  a  week. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Costume  Design  B. — Day  Class — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light 
in  its  relation  to  dress;  application  of  color  theory  to  dress; 
harmony  of  line  and  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume 
for  the  occasion.  Practical  work  in  the  designing  of  garments 
using  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  brush  and  color.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  nine  months  beginning  the  third  week  in 
September,  the  class  meeting  once  a  week. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Millinery  B. — Day  or  Evening  Class. — Altering  of  manufactured 
shapes,  covering  and  trimming  of  velvet  and  silk  hats;  making 
of  trimmings  such  as  milliner's  folds,  puffings,  bias  folds,  ribbon 
and  velvet  flowers,  and  other  simple  ornaments,  renovation  of 
frames,  coverings  and  trimmings.  Covering  of  straw,  silk,  lace 
and  chiffon  hats;  making  of  trimmings  suited  for  spring  and 
summer  hats.  Students  furnish  their  own  materials  and  retain 
the  finished  garments.  Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months, 
beginning  the  first  week  in  October  and  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary, the  class  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  to  be 
arranged;  the  evening  hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Elementary  Sewing. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite  to  Ele- 
mentary Dressmaking.  This  course  includes  practice  in  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments;  hand  and  machine 
sewing  applied  to  undergarments.  Four  hours  a  week  for  four 
months,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  first  week 
in  February,  the  class  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  day  hours 
are  from  2.30  until  4.30  the  evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until  9.30. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Elementary  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite  to 
Intermediate  Dressmaking.  This  course  includes  the  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  a  tailored  waist,  skirt  and  simple  cotton 
dress,  using  commercial  patterns.  Four  hours  a  week  for  four 
months  beginning  the  first  week  in  October  and  the  first  week 
in  February,  the  class  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are 
from  2.30  until  4.30;  the  evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until 
9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Intermediate  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite  to 
Advanced  Dressmaking  and  Tailoring.  This  course  includes  the 
cutting,  fitting  and  making  from  commercial  patterns  a  fancy 
blouse,  woolen  skirt,  silk  dress.  Four  hours  a  week  for  four 
months,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  first  week 
in  February,  the  class  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  day  hours 
are  from  2.30  until  4.30;  the  evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until 
9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Advanced  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Cutting,  draping 
and  making  of  an  evening  or  afternoon  dress;  cutting,  fitting 
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and  making  of  an  unlined  suit.  Four  hours  a  week  for  four 
months,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  first  week 
in  February,  the  class  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  day  hours 
are  from  2.30  until  4.30;  the  evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until 
9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
General  Classes  for  Men  and  Boys. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  business  men,  young  men 
and  boys,  require  some  recreative  physical  exercise  given  in 
a  scientific  and  systematic  way  to  influence  and  correct  the 
defective  tendencies  of  environment,  occupation  and  modern 
conditions,  the  University  continues  its  former  policy  of 
conducting  special  classes  to  provide  such  exercises.  Graded 
systematic  exercises  from  a  physiologic  standpoint  are  given, 
which  are  followed  by  recreative  games— such  as  handball, 
battleball,  basketball,  etc. — or  by  individual  work. 

Special  rates  for  private  and  special  class  instruction  in 
fencing,  boxing,  breathing,  club-swinging,  etc.,  may  be 
arranged. 

All  regular  classes  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation 
track  suit  during  class. 

The  classes  in  the  evening  are  arranged  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  men  employed  during  the  day,  while  in  the  afternoon 
they  are  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  our  youth. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Regular  Classes. — Daily.  Saturday  night  is  University 
night,  and  is  devoted  to  athletic  practice,  contests,  etc. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  March. 

Athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
department  and  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  try  for  teams  representing  the 
University  in  fencing,  wrestling,  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

Students  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Departments  are  invited 
to  try  for  the  various  teams. 

Special  classes  in  boxing,  fencing  and  other  activities  will 
be  formed  if  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  take  up  such  work. 
A  special  charge  is  made  for  these  classes. 

Further  information  will  be  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  this  department. 
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Women's  Department. 

The  Women's  Day  Class  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  desire  systematic  exercise  for  reductive,  hygienic, 
recreative  or  aesthetic  purposes.  The  work  is  selected  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  members. 

This  class  meets  twice  a  week. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  take  only  the  very  light  series 
of  exercise,  a  class  is  formed  when  warranted  by  a  sufficient 
number. 

The  Wromen's  Evening  Class  is  intended  for  those  physic- 
ally eligible.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the 
ability  of  the  class.  Light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  dancing 
and  team  games  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  work. 

All  members  of  the  classes  are  required  to  conform  in 
costume  to  the  regulation  suit  and  shoes. 

An  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  spine  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  class  eligibility. 

To  those  interested  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment made  during  the  .year,  as  indicated  by  physical  measure- 
ments, the  Director  is  pleased  to  offer  opportunities  for 
appointments  and  personal  suggestions. 

Further  details  of  information  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
at  the  gymnasium  after  the  middle  of  September,  during  the 
days  or  evenings  reserved  for  the  Ladies'  Classes.  All 
letters  of  inquiry  receive  immediate  attention. 

Private  classes  in  fencing,  dancing,  club-swinging,  etc., 
may  be  formed  at  any  time  by  the  registration  of  a  sufficient 
number. 

A  special  charge  is  made  for  all  private  instruction. 


FEES. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Men's  Night  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   $6.00 

Boys'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6.00 

Dressing  Locker,  one  year  if  desired   1.00 

All  membership  and  locker  rentals  terminate  with  the  academic 
year,  and  in  no  case  is  the  fee  reduced. 

Women's  Day  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a  week. .  10 . 00 
Women's  Evening  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a 

week   6.00 

Misses'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6.00 

COURSE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS. 
This  course  is  intended  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades  as  well  as  of 
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special  classes.  Part  or  all  of  the  following  lines  of  handwork 
may  be  taken. 

(a)  Busy  Work;  (b)  Paper  Cutting  and  Mounting; 
(c)  Free  Cutting;  (d)  Free  Weaving;  (e)  Mat  Weaving  and 
Design;  (/)  Folding,  Cutting  and  Pasting;  (g)  Wrapping, 
Weaving,  Twisting,  Braiding,  Knotting,  and  Coiling  of 
Twine,  Cord,  Yarn  and  Raffia;  (h)  Weaving  on  Cardboard 
and  Wooden  Hand  Looms;  (t)  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Basketry  in  any  Form  and  Material;  (j)  Chair  Caning; 
(k)  Hammock  Weaving;  (I)  Rushing;  (m)  Cardboard  Con- 
struction; (n)  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Design; 
(o)  Knife  Work  and  Chip  Carving;  (p)  Block  Printing, 
Stencil  Cutting  and  Application;  (q)  Blue  Printing; 
(r)  Clay;  (s)  Bookbinding;  (t) Leather  Tooling  and  Sewing; 
(ft)  Bent  Iron  Work;  (v)  Constructive  Design;  (w)  Bench 
Work  in  Wood  (joinery  and  cabinet  work);  (y)  Advanced 
Cabinetmaking  and  Wood  Carving. 

Educational  and  practical  helps  are  given  in  the  form  of 
discussions  and  round  table  conferences  when  problems  of 
organization  methods  and  management,  books  and  helps, 
costs,  tools,  supplies,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  amount  of 
work  anyone  may  do  depends  entirely  upon  regularity  in 
attendance  and  work  done  between  class  periods.  Supplies 
and  tools  may  be  brought  by  the  student  or  purchased  at 
the  University. 

A  wood  working  shop  has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  the 
best  modern  equipment. 

The  classes  meet  on  Saturdays  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30 
p.  m. ;  Thursdays  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  and  7  to  10.00  p.  m. 

COURSE  IN  STORY-TELLING . 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers,  kin- 
dergartners,  public  school  teachers,  playground  and  other 
specialists  in  work  with  children. 

The  lectures  embody  the  following  features:  How  to  tell 
stories,  "Mother  Goose/'  compared  with  modern  rhymes, 
studies  of  folk  stories,  myths,  fairy  tales,  etc..  classifica- 
tion of  stories  for  different  ages,  Bible  stories,  stories  for  a 
kindergarten  program. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Art  Department  is  conducted  according  to  methods 
in  harmony  with  the  most  modern  theories  of  art  instruction. 
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The  students  begin  with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade 
from  casts  and  objects  with  applied  perspective.  The  aim  is 
to  give  a  solid  foundation,  thus  enabling  the  students  to  carry 
on  their  studies  in  the  direction  of  any  branch  of  art  they 
may  desire. 

The  course  includes  freehand  drawing,  practice  in  pen  and 
ink,  painting  in  oil  and  water-colors,  modeling  and  china 
decoration. 

The  dav  classes  of  this  department  meet  on  Tuesday  at 
2.30  p.  M.% 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

A  fee  of  $5  for  a  semester  of  four  months,  one  lesson  per 
week  of  two  hours,  is  charged  in  the  day  drawing  and  paint- 
ing classes. 

The  freehand  drawing  class  in  the  evening  is  included  as 
one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  Evening  School,  and  comes 
under  the  same  regulations  and  rules  as  other  regular  studies 
in  that  department.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  teachers. 

DRAWING. 
Architectural,  Mechanical. 

The  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  includes  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  involved  in  designing  and  drafting  of 
plans  and  elevations  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  There 
are  also  classes  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  the  drawing 
of  machinery  and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  machinist. 
The  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  have 
been  so  arranged  that  a  student  who  thoroughly  applies 
himself  may,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  receive  the  certificate 
and  feel  himself  competent  to  enter  any  mechanical  or 
architectural  establishment  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
University.  Advanced  students  can  arrange  to  enter 
classes  at  any  time. 

The  course  in  Practical  Drawing  is  designed  for  teachers 
in  grade,  special  continuation  and  manual  training  schools 

Those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  draughtsmen  should 
take  algebra  and  geometry  in  connection  with  the  drawing 
course. 

Drawing  instruments  and  all  necessary  material  can  be 
purchased  in  the  book  store  of  the  University. 
New  classes  are  formed  the  first  week  in  October. 
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ROSTER. 

Architectural  Drawing  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Practical  Drawing  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  first  year,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

SPECIAL  DAY  CLASSES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students  not  able  to  attend  the 
regular  classes  of  the  University,  special  classes  in  any  study 
taught  in  the  University  are  formed  to  meet  at  any  hour,  day 
or  evening,  provided  that  at  least  twelve  students  offer  them- 
selves for  such  special  work.  Application  can  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  the  University. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  for  special  work 
with  the  regular  classes  in  the  day  department  in  any  course 
for  which  they  have  had  the  proper  preparation. 


The  School  of  Commerce 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to  place  the  work 
on  an  equal  plane  with  all  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  college  courses  in  business  include  the  four-year 
College  Secretarial  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce;  and  a  four-year  course  in  the  Teach- 
ers College,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education ;  the  two-year  Secretarial  Course  granting  a  diploma 
without  degree,  and  the  two-year  course  in  the  Teachers 
College,  granting  a  Junior  College  diploma;  the  two-year 
Day  Accounting  Course,  the  three-year  Evening  Accounting 
Course,  preparing  for  the  State  Board  Examinations  for 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  an  Evening  Secretarial 
Course. 

The  following  courses  of  intensive  practical  business 
training  have  an  annual  enrolment  of  from  sixteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  students : — 

Advertising  (day  and  evening). 

Amanuensis  Course  (day  and  evening). 

Applied  Business  and  Management  (day) . 

Auditing  (evening). 

Bookkeeping  Course  (day  and  evening). 
Business  Economics  (day). 

Business  Administration  and  Management  (evening). 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  (evening). 

Commerce  and  Industry  (day). 

Commercial  Course  (day  and  evening). 

Conveyancing  (evening). 

Corporation  Finance  (evening). 

Cost  Accounting  (evening). 

Credits  and  Collections  (evening). 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange  (day  and  evening). 

Filing  (day). 

History  of  Industry  (day). 
Investments  (day  and  evening). 
Machine  Bookkeeping  (day  and  evening). 
Markets  and  Prices  (day  and  evening). 
Money  and  Banking  (day  and  evening). 
Office  Training  Course  (day). 
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Passenger  Rates  and  Divisions  (evening). 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  (evening) . 

Preparatory  Accounting  (day  and  evening) . 

Railway  Finance  (day). 

Railway  Transportation  (evening). 

Real  Estate  Law  (evening). 

Realty  Brokerage  (evening). 

Reporting  (evening). 

Salesmanship  (Wholesale)  (evening). 

Saturday  Morning  Sessions  for  Teachers. 

Secretarial  Course  (ten  months)  (day). 

War  Emergency  Shorthand  Course  (four  months)  (day). 


Dormitories. 

So  many  young  men  who  come  from  distant  states  and 
countries  are  being  educated  in  Temple  University  that  a 
men's  dormitory  has  been  opened  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
young  men  who  are  sent  to  Temple  University  from  distant 
places. 

The  dormitory  is  located  in  the  same  block  with  the  main 
University  building  which  includes  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
School  of  Commerce.  The  student  is  constantly  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  faculty. 

The  charge  for  a  school  year  of  ten  months  for  room  rent 
is  $110.00.  The  charge  begins  with  the  date  of  the  student's 
entrance.  One-half  of  this  amount,  $55.00,  is  payable  at  the 
time  of  entrance,  and  the  balance  will  be  due  at  the  end  of 
five  months.  The  tuiton  fee  is  S125.00  for  the  college  year 
of  ten  months.  This  amount  is  payable  in  advance.  The 
text-books  and  stationery  cost  from  $10  to  $15  a  year.  Money 
for  the  student's  use  may  be  deposited  with  the  University. 
The  University  will  supply  the  student  with  a  check-book 
and  will  cash  his  checks  for  him. 

Students  may  enter  under  this  plan  at  any  time  of  the 
college  year  (if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  dormitories),  and  will 
be  charged  only  for  the  fractional  year.  The  account  of 
the  boarding  student  who  may  discontinue  his  studies  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  paid,  will  be 
adjusted  by  refunding  to  the  parent  or  guardian  the  balance  of 
tuition  fee  after  deducting  at  the  rate  of  $14.00  per  month 
for  the  time  the  student  was  present;  but  no  deduction  will 
be  made  on  account  of  room  rent.   The  student  selects  the 
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place  where  he  prefers  to  take  his  meals.  There  are  many  good 
establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  meals  can 
be  secured  at  a  rate  of  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  week. 

A  large  medical  school  and  two  large  hospitals  are  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  Temple  University,  consequently, 
when  a  student  in  the  dormitories  is  taken  ill  he  will  receive 
the  best  of  care  and  medical  attention,  and  a  separate  bill  will 
be  rendered  for  the  expenses  incurred  while  the  student  is 
in  the  hospital  at  the  regular  hospital  rates. 

There  are  also  dormitories  for  women.    See  page  386. 


Courses  Offered  in  the  Day  Department. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  com- 
mercial branches  in  high  schools  or  private  business  schools. 
It  aims  to  present  the  cultural  subjects  and  the  pedagogical 
training  necessary  to  equip  teachers  for  secondary  and 
business  school  work.  Students  to  enter  this  course  must 
be  graduates  of  the  commercial  course  of  accredited  high 
schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four-year  commercial 
course. 

Freshman  Year. 
English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  73  of  the  general  catalogue. 
Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Shorthand. — Methods  and  Review.  The  Ben  Pitman  and  Gregg 
Systems  are  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in  this  subject. 
Advanced  dictation  is  given  on  difficult  business  letters,  edi- 
torials, lectures,  technical  and  literary  matter.  In  connection 
with  dictation,  drill  exercises  in  the  Principles  of  Abbreviation, 
and  Phrase  Writing  are  given.  Special  instruction  is  given  for 
developing  the  power  to  execute  clear,  accurate  and  rapid 
outlines  on  the  blackboard.  Methods  and  plans  for  individual 
instruction  and  for  class  instruction  are  taught.    Seven  hours. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "  Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized.    Six  hours. 

Office  Training. — Theory  and  practice  of  all  modern  office  appli- 
ances such  as  filing  systems,  mimeograph,  roller  copier,  etc. 
The  student  performs  repeatedly  the  actual  every-day  work 
of  a  stenographer  in  a  model  business  office.    One  hour. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience 
is  obtained  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Temple  University. 
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Economics  of  Business. — A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  science  of  which  business  is  the  art.  It  aims  to  set  forth 
in  a  practical  manner  the  general  principles  which  underlie  all 
business  and  which  must  be  understood  before  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  any  particular  business  is  possible.  It  includes  the 
study  of:  Elementary  concepts;  production  of  and  consumption 
of  wealth;  organization  and  management  of  the  factors  in  pro- 
duction; principles  governing  value  and  price;  distribution  of 
wealth;  principles  governing  wages,  rent,  interest  and  profits; 
function  of  statistics  in  modern  business;  economic  problems; 
and  finally  relation  of  government  to  business.  One  hour; 
first  and  second  semester. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  a  letter,  and  the  course  is  planned  to  train 
the  students  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A  clear, 
forceful  and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point  to  be 
presented,  is  steadily  and  persistently  taught.  Four  hours; 
one  semester. 

Educational  Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  87  of  the 
general  catalogue.    Two  hours. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction 
in  all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be 
used  with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  hour. 

Advertising. — Outlined  on  page  315. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Accounting. — General  review  of  the  principles.  Books  generally 
used  with  practice  in  making  entries  of  record.  Relation 
between  books.  Classification  of  accounts.  Balancing  and 
closing  the  books.  Columnar  books.  Changing  from  single 
to  double  entry.  Manufacturing,  Trading,  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Statements,  Balance  Sheets,  Auditing,  Impress  system. 
Voucher  system.  Individual  proprietorship,  Partnership, 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  Corporation,  Capital  Bonds,  Reserves, 
Surplus,  Dividends,  Sinking  Funds  and  Annuities.    Five  hours. 

English. — Courses  95  and  109  as  outlined  on  page  74.    Two  hours. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Two  hours. 

Education. — Course  266  as  outlined  on  page  72. 

Pedagogy. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  71. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Review  of  important  tnpics  of  commercial 
arithmetic  as  used  in  business  offices  with  which  every  high 
school  or  business  school  graduate  should  be  familiar,  and 
methods  of  presenting  these  topics  to  a  class.  Selected  problems 
from  standard  texts,  from  recent  examinations  given  by  exam- 
ining boards  and  from  problems  obtained  from  commercial 
houses  and  banks  are  given.    Five  hours. 

Business  Forms.— Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of 
lading,  deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the 
student  and  their  uses  explained.    One  hour. 
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Business  Methods. — The  organization  and  systematizing  of  the  work 
in  offices.  The  purchasing  department.  The  sales  department. 
The  accounting  department.  How  payments  are  made.  The 
bank  account,  drawing  checks.  Stopping  payment  on  checks. 
Certifying  checks.  Discounting  notes.  Handling  corre- 
spondence.   Filing,  indexing,  etc.    One  hour. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  as  applied  to  contracts,  sales  of  personal 
property,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  bailment,  partner- 
ship, corporations,  insurance.    Two  hours. 

Practice  Teaching. — See  outline  on  page  120. 

Penmanship. — Arm  movement  penmanship  is  taught.  The  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers  is  trained  to  propel  the  pen,  and  the  legible, 
free  and  graceful  handwriting  which  is  demanded  by  the  public 
is  the  result.  Methods,  blackboard  work,  practical  lettering, 
old  English  and  German  text  are  also  included  in  this  course. 
Two  and  one-half  hours. 

Physical  Training. — See  outline  on  page  119. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

_  -y  Credit  ^  -r  Credit 

Freshman  Year.       Units.        Sophomore  Year.  Units. 

English   2  Accounting   2 

Foreign  Language   2  English   2 

Shorthand     (methods    and  Foreign  Language   2 

review)   2  Commercial Arithmetic(meth- 

Typewriting   2  ods  and  review)   1 

Office  Training   Business  Forms   1 

Practice  Teaching   H  Business  Methods   y2 

Economics  of  Business. .....  1  Commercial  Law   2 

Commercial  Correspondence  Practice  Teaching   y2 

(one  semester) .   Y2  Penmanship   0 

Pedagogy  2  History  of  Education  2 

Psychology....   2  Physical  Training   y2 

Physical  Training   ^  Advertising   1 


Having  completed  the  two-year  Junior  College  Course, 
outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years 
and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
thus  fitting  themselves  for  the  better  positions  in  commerce, 
commercial  schools,  and  commercial  departments  of  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

These  credits  are  not  valid  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  for  students  who  present  credits  cover- 
ing two  years  of  work  in  an  approved  normal  school  or 
teachers  college. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Year. 


In  these  years  the  following  courses  are  required :  Unita 

English  Composition   1 

English  Literature   2 

Foreign  Language   4 

Economics  or  Sociology   2 

Education,  The  American  High  School   2 

Education,  Public  School  Administration   1 

Corporation  finance,  real  estate  law,  money  and  credit,  insurance, 
law,  etc   4 


Practical  work  in  advanced  Shorthand  and  Accounting 
will  be  continued  through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Fourteen  units  may  be  selected  from  list  of  electives, 
as  outlined  on  page  57.  See  description  of  Required  Courses, 
page  60. 


SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Individual  instruction  in  accounts,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  etc.,  is  offered  even' 
Saturday  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  trained  commercial  teachers. 
There  always  will  be  because  the  thoroughly  trained  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  is  always  tempted  by  good  pay  to 
enter  business. 


COLLEGE   SECRETARIAL  COURSES 
COMMERCE). 
Requirements  for  Admission. 


(B.S.  IN 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  Secretarial  Course 
must  be  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  preparatory 
schools  having  a  four-year  course. 

The  work  of  the  regular  four-year  course  is  outlined  in 
detail  as  follow?: 


Credit 
Unite. 


Freshman  Year. 

English   4 

French  or   2 

Other  Foreign  Language ....  2 

History   3 

Accounting   2 

Physical  Training   1 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 

United  States   2 


Credit 
Unita. 


Junior  Year. 

English   2 

Business  Methods   1 

Commercial  Law   2 

Economics   2 

Shorthand   1 

Typewriting   1 

Elective   6 
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Credit. 

Sophomore  Y  ear.  Units. 

English   2 

French  or   2 

Other  Foreign  Language  ....  2 

History   2 

Psychology   2 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   1 

Accounting  (advanced)  2 

Physical  Education   1 


Business  Methods  (advertis- 
ing)  1 

Interstate  Commerce   1 

Commercial  Teaching   1 

English  Composition   1 

French..   2 

Economic  Geography  of  Latin 

America   2 

Economic     Geography  of 
Europe   2 


~  Credit, 
oEN  IOR   1  BAB.  Units. 

Business  Methods,  Advertis- 
ing   1 

Commercial  Law   2 

Economic  Problems   2 

Ethics   2 

Shorthand   1 

Typewriting   1 

Elective   6 


Export  Trade  and  Tariffs ...  1 

Money  and  Credit   1 

Corporation  Finance   1 

History   2 

Social  Problems   2 

Sociology   2 

Spanish   2 


Elective  Subjects. 


TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the 
four-year  course.  At  the  completion  of  the  two  years  of  the 
course  a  diploma  without  degree  is  granted. 


Credit 
Units. 


Freshman  Year. 

English   4 

French   2 

Spanish   2 

Accounting   2 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   2 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 

United  States   2 

Physical  Training   1 


Credit 
Units. 


Sophomore  Year. 

English   2 

French   2 

Spanish   2 

History   2 

Psychology   2 

Business  Methods   1 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   1 

Accounting  (advanced)   2 

Physical  Education   1 


TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  ACCOUNTING  AND 
FINANCE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four- 
year  course.  The  special  course  includes  the  following 
subjects: 
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Unite. 

Hours.       Subjects.  FRESHMAN   Year  Hours. 

5    Accounting   1 

or 

5    Advanced  Accounting   Yi 

2    Economics  of  Business   1 

2    Markets,  Prices  and  Exchange   2 

2    Business  Law   1 

2    Money  and  Credit   1 

4    English   4 

2    Physical  Education   H 

2    Spanish  or  French   2 

Sophomore  Year. 

2    Corporation  Finance   2 

2    Advanced  Accounting   1 

or 

2    Practical  Accounting  Problems   l/<i 

2    Advertising   1 

2    Economics  of  Business   2 

2    Banking   1 

2    Industrial  Management  and  Distribution   1 

2    Advanced  Business  Law   1 

2    English   2 

2    Spanish  or  French   2 

2    Physical  Education   Yi 


Students  matriculating  for  this  course  who  wish  to  study 
shorthand  and  typewriting  may  do  so  by  attending  an  extra 
number  of  hours,  but  no  additional  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

For  synopsis  of  subjects  given  in  this  course,  see  three- 
year  evening  course  leading  to  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  APPLIED  BUSINESS  AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

First  Year. — Accounts,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Markets,  Prices  and  Exchange,  Economics,  Type- 
writing, Spelling,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography, 
Civics  (Shorthand  may  be  taken  if  desired). 

Second  Year. — Salesmanship  and  Advertising,  Organization 
and  Management,  Commercial  Law,  Accounting,  Business 
and  Sales  Correspondence,  Real  Estate  Law  (Shorthand 
may  be  taken  if  desired). 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  High  School  work 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  admitted  to 
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this  course  which  requires  two  academic  years  of  ten  months 
each  for  completion.  No  credit  towards  a  degree  is  granted 
for  this  course. 

First  Year.  Hours, 

English   5 

French  or  Spanish   2 

Commercial  Correspondence   3 

Commercial  Law   3 

Typewriting   6M> 

Stenography   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 

English   5 

French  or  Spanish   2 

Economics  of  Business   2 

Typewriting  (advanced)   5 

Dictation   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Accounts   5 

Advertising   5 

Office  Training   1 


FIRST  YEAR. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composi- 
tion; the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises:  con- 
scious application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Semester)  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected 
from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second 
Semester)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College  Require- 
ment List.    Home  readings.    Five  hours. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax 
and  irregular  verbs.  Francois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Com- 
position. Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's 
Le  Petit  Chose.    Conversation.    Two  hours. 

Spanish. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of  grammatical 
forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied.  Easy 
short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in  con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  a  letter,  and  the  course  is  planned  to  train 
the  student  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A 
clear,  forceful  and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point 
to  be  presented,  is  steadily  and  persistently  taught.  Three 
hours. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized.  Six  and  one-half  hours. 
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Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  are  made  the 
basis  for  all  instruction  in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions 
and  drill  exercises  are  selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Con- 
stant practice  is  given  in  word  building  and  the  formation  of 
outlines.    Eight  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  (continued)  of  rhetorical  principles 
and  the  kinds  of  composition.    (Review  of  Grammar  complete.) 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises,  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description, 
narration  and  exposition.    Five  hours. 

Literature:  First  Semester  (Study  of  the  greater  poets) — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Semester)  Shakespeare, 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several 
plays  read  carefully  in  class.    Home  readings.    Five  hours. 

French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  as  found  in  Eraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Study  of  idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miscrnbles; 
Augier's  Le  Oenare  de  Monsieur  Poirier.    Two  hours. 

Spanish. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  irregular  verbs.  The  composition  and  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversa- 
tion.   Two  hours. 

Accounts. — Theory  of  accounts;  opening  and  closing  a  set  of  books; 
investments;  adjustments  of  losses  and  gains;  special  work  in 
balance  sheets,  writing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etr\,  making  out 
statements.    Five  hours. 

Typewriting. — Tabulation,  speed  tests,  legal  work — including  binding 
and  indorsing  of  legal  documents — making  of  stencils,  etc. 
This  course  prepares  the  student  to  do  accurate  and  rapid  work. 
Five  hours. 

Shorthand. — The  dictation,  beginning  with  simple  letters,  is  selected 
to  form  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  includes  such  material  as  ser- 
mons, speeches,  lectures,  legal  forms  and  orations.  Constant 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  speed  and  accuracy.    Eight  hours. 

Advertising. — See  page  315. 

Commercial  Geography  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year  if  the 

faculty  consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed 

course. 

Commercial  Law  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year  if  the  faculty 
consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed  course. 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  may  complete  the 
two-year  course  in  one  academic  year.  The  outline  is  as 
follows : 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE  (Ten  Months). 

Hours. 


Stenography   10 

Typewriting   10 

Advertising   2 

Office  Training   1 

Commercial  Correspondence  (one  semester)   H 

Economics  of  Business,  or   1 

Commercial  Law   2 

Filing  Systems   H 
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FOUR-MONTH  EMERGENCY  SHORTHAND  ANJ) 
TYPEWRITING  COURSE 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

This  course  was  organized  for  the  first  time  February  11, 
1918.  It  was  offered  because  of  the  greiat  need  of  capable 
stenographers  both  by  the  government  and  general  business. 
Twenty-three  high  school  graduates  matriculated  and 
completed  the  course. 

Seven  hours  daily  of  intensive  instruction  is  given  in  the 
subjects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  No  other  subjects 
are  required.  A  student  who  is  not  capable  of  keeping  up 
with  the  class  must  transfer  to  the  regular  course. 

The  next  class  begins  October  1,  1919. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS. 
This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  completed 
the  grammer  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 


First  Year.  Periods. 

Bookkeeping   10 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Penmanship   2 

English   5 

French,  Spanish  or  Latin   5 

Second  Year. 

Business  Practice   10 

Penmanship   2 

Typewriting   5 

English   5 

French,  Spanish  or  Latin   3 

Algebra   4 

History  (American)  and  Civics   3 

Third  Year. 

Shorthand   7 

Typewriting   5 

Commercial  Correspondence   3 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   5 

English   5 

History  (English)   3 

Physical  Training   2 

Fourth  Year. 

Dictation   7 

Typewriting   5 

Office  Practice   1 

Commercial  Law   3 

Commercial  Geography   2 

English   5 

Elective   4 
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Elective. 


Botany   2 

Zoology   2 

Physics   5 

Chemistry   6 

Medieval  and  Modern  History   4 

Greek  and  Roman  History   5 


Eighty  hours'  credits  are  required  for  graduation  from  this  course. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
practical  course  in  preparation  for  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
positions.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  from  seven  to 
ten  months,  depending  upon  the  previous  training,  applica- 
tion and  ability  of  the  student. 


Houre 

Subjects.  per  week. 

Business  Forms   1 

Bookkeeping   10 

Commercial  Arithmetic    5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  English   3 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Practice   1 

Office  Methods   1 

Spelling  and  Rapid  C-dci.hvt  ion   6 


BOOKKEEPING  COURSE. 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  following  branches: 
Bookkeeping,  Business  Practice,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Rapid  Calculation,  Commercial  Law,  Corre- 
spondence, Spelling,  Business  Forms,  Penmanship  and 
Business  Ethics. 

The  work  in  these  branches  is  thorough,  and  the  graduate 
is  fully  prepared  for  office  work.  It  is  not  so  complete  as  the 
Commercial  Course  in  that  it  does  not  cover  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects;  but  the  instruction  in  the  branches  given  is  just 
as  complete  and  thorough  as  that  given  in  the  other  course. 

It  requires  from  five  to  seven  months  to  complete  this 
course  in  the  Day  Department. 

THE  SPECIAL  TEN-MONTHS'  OFFICE 

TRAINING  COURSE.  Hour, 


Subjects.  per  week. 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   12 

Business  English   3 

Accounts   5 

Arithmetic   2 

Penmanship   2 

Rapid  Calculation   2 
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Special  Ten-Months'  Office  Training  Course. — There  are  many 
young  people  who  wish  to  devote  only  one  academic  year  in  prep- 
aration for  office  work.  They  wish  to  learn  how  to  do  those 
things  which  will  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  a  business 
man.  Two  years'  training  is  better  than  one,  but  if  circum- 
stances will  not  permit,  then  it  is  wise  to  learn  the  most  import- 
ant things. 

A  stenographer  without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  accounts, 
business  forms,  negotiable  instruments,  etc.,  is  always  at  a  dis- 
advantage. An  amanuensis  who  does  not  know  how  to  make 
an  ordinary  journal  entry,  or  how  to  take  off  a  trial  balance, 
lacks  the  right  arm  of  usefulness  to  a  busy  office.  A  private 
secretary  with  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  must  continually 
depend  upon  others  for  important  information. 

The  Special  Ten-Months'  Office  Training  Course  is  intended 
for  students  of  stenography  who  want  to  get  as  much  of  the 
commercial  course  as  time  will  allow.  The  first  three  months 
of  the  course  are  devoted  to  bookkeeping,  business  forms, 
accounts,  arithmetic  (billing,  interest  and  discount),  rapid 
calculation,  spelling,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  remain- 
ing seven  months  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  shorthand 
course,  which  includes  shorthand,  business  English,  indexing, 
filing,  copying,  mimeographing,  etc. 

Every  young  person  who  wishes  to  earn  a  living  in  the  business 
world  should  take  the  bookkeeping  course  first  and  then  the 
shorthand  course.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  take  these  two  courses 
the  faculty  recommends  the  Special  Ten-Months'  Office  Training 
Course. 

THE  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

COURSE.  Hours 


Subjects.  per  week. 

Shorthand   16 

Typewriting   15 

Business  English   3 

Office  Practice   3 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   5 


Shorthand  Course. — A  large  proportion  of  young  people  take  up  the 
study  of  stenography  with  an  ambition  to  complete  the  work 
and  earn  money  just  as  soon  as  possible.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  meet  this  growing  demand.  The  subjects  required  are  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  spelling,  correspondence,  English  and 
rapid  calculation.  Most  of  the  school  session  is  devoted  to 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  work  is  continuous  from 
9  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  one-half  hour  for 
luncheon.  Students  who  have  good  health  are  encouraged  to 
report  in  the  class-room  for  work  at  8  a.  m.  The  course  may  be 
completed  in  five  months. 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  write  unfamiliar  new  matter 
for  five  minutes,  dictated  at  an  average  speed  of  ninety  (90) 
words  per  minute.  This  must  be  transcribed  on  the  typewriter 
at  a  rate  of  tw^enty-five  (25)  words  per  minute,  with  not  more 
than  ten  errors.  Books  and  stationery  for  this  course  cost  from 
five  to  six  dollars. 
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COMBINATION  COURSE. 

The  increased  demand,  during  the  past  year,  for  stenog- 
raphers who  have  had  thorough  training  in  accounts  has 
led  to  the  arranging  of  this  course.  No  students  are 
enrolled  in  this  department  except  those  who  are  well  versed 
in  English  Grammar,  Correspondence  and  Arithmetic. 

The  work  of  this  course  requires  the  full  year,  and  no  appli- 
cant is  allowed  to  enter  later  than  October  1st. 

THE  BUSINESS  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  not  completed 
the  grade  work  in  the  public  schools,  but  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  a  business  course. 


Hours 

Subjects.  per  week. 

Grammar   5 

Spelling   3 

Punctuation   1 

Penmanship   5 

Arithmetic   5 

Elementary  Accounts  or   5 

Elementary  Shorthand   5 

Typewriting   5 


Courses  Offered  in  the  Evening  School  of  Commerce. 

THE  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  applications  during 
the  past  three  years  from  graduates  of  commercial  schools 
and  from  graduates  of  commercial  courses  of  high  schools, 
for  advanced  instruction  in  Secretarial  subjects,  this  course 
is  outlined. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  those  applicants  who  have 
satisfactory  business  experience  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  course.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing is  a  primary  essential  as  well  as  a  thorough  training 
in  Business  English. 

Three  evenings  per  week  for  three  academic  years  of  thirty 
weeks  each  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
The  Secretarial  diploma  is  granted  to  those  who  complete 
the  prescribed  course. 

Shorthand,  English,  accounting,  advanced  correspondence, 
and  advertising  are  compulsory.  The  other  subjects  are 
elective. 
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EVENING  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 
Houre.  First  Year. 

3   Speed  Dictation  or  Shorthand  Reporting. 
3  Accounting. 

2    Business  and  Sales  Correspondence. 

2    Spanish  (first  year). 

2    Composition  (Freshman). 

2  Public  Speaking. 

Second  Year. 

3  Shorthand  Reporting. 
2  Salesmanship. 

2  Advertising. 

2    Spanish  (second  year). 

2    English  Literature  (Sophomore). 

2    Public  Speaking. 

Third  Year. 

2    Public  Speaking. 

2    Business  Administration  and  Organization. 

2    Money  and  Credit. 

2    Geography  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commercial  Course. — Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Forms,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business  Letter  Writing, 
Punctuation,  Spelling,  Use  of  Words,  Business  Practice,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Banking. 

The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course. — Shorthand,  Touch 
Typewriting,  Spelling,  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Office 
Practice. 

The  Advertising  Course. — Advertising  is  a  new  commercial  force 
that  stimulates  and  advances  every  branch  of  business.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  all  large  indus- 
tries and  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  retail  merchant.  It 
offers  the  most  lucrative  position  a  commercial  man  or  woman 
can  obtain,  because  every  kind  of  occupation  is  influenced  by 
its  effects. 

This  course  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  business  men 
in  order  that  they  may  prepare  their  own  advertising,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  training  young  men  and  women  to  become  expert 
advertisement  writers.  Every  detail  pertaining  to  advertising 
is  thoroughly  covered  in  an  interesting  and  practical  way.  A 
series  of  lectures  is  delivered,  but  the  major  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  individual. 

Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are: 

The  Foundation,  Elementary  Instruction,  First  Principles  of 
Newspaper  Copy;  Type,  etc.,  Preparing  Copy;  Personality  in 
Construction.  Medical;  Real  Estate;  Department  Store 
Advertising;  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Copy;  Force,  Char- 
acter and  Individuality  in  Copy;  Synonyms  and  the  use  of 
Simple  Words  and  Sentences;  Simplicity  in  Preparing  News- 
paper Copy;  Reading  Notices  and  Puffs;  Important  Features 
in  Newspaper  Publicity;  Seasonable,  Blind,  Poetical  and 
Humorous  Advertisements;  Illustrations,  Cuts  and  their  value 
to  Articles  Advertised;  Importance  of  establishing  a  Name  for 
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Articles  Advertised;  Magazine  Advertising;  Pictorial  Effects 
in  Magazine  Copy;  Typographical  Art;  Proof  Reading;  Com- 
posing-Room;  Printing  Plates  and  the  process  of  making 
them;  Booklets  and  Printed  Literature;  Mailing  Cards,  Folders, 
Circulars,  etc.;  Trade  Paper  Advertising;  Mail  Order  Adver- 
tising; Correspondence  and  Letter  Writing;  Following  up 
Inquiries,  Value  of  System;  Figuring  Profit  and  Loss  in  Adver- 
tising; Paper;  Street  Car  Signs;  Billboards;  Outdoor  Pub- 
licity, Living  Signs,  etc.;  Window  Display;  Novelties  and 
Schemes;  Solicitor;  Models,  Illustrations;  Photography  and 
Review  Lessons;  Examples  of  Prosperous  Advertisers;  Trade 
Marks;  Copyright  and  Postal  Laws;  Sampling;  Packages  and 
Demonstrations;  Imagination  and  Unknown  Force  in  Adver- 
tising; The  Advertising  Manager;  Final  Examinations. 

The  course  is  given  Wednesday  evenings  from  October  1st  to 
May  1st  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School,  WTilson  Building, 
Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets. 

The  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course  includes  instruction  in 
the  following: 

General  information  about  materials. 
Methods  of  workmanship. 

How  to  clearly  understand  drawings  and  specifications. 
Explanation  of  blue  prints  and  drawings. 
Rules  for  estimating  the  value  of  work  and  materials. 
Howr  to  take  off  quantities. 

The  course  is  arranged  to  give  specific  information  regarding 
the  materials  used  in  building  construction  and  methods  of 
workmanship,  and  to  assist  workmen  in  the  various  lines  of  con- 
struction in  obtaining  knowledge  of  materials  and  their  use,  and 
in  enabling  them  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of 
drawings  and  specifications. 

The  class  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seven  years, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  all  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  building  materials 
and  construction;  methods  of  taking  off  quantities  are  explained, 
and  the  rules  given  for  estimating  the  value  of  work  and  materials. 
Explanation  of  blue  prints  and  drawings  is  made,  a  part  of  the 
time  each  evening  being  spent  in  this  work. 

The  course  has  proven  itself  of  great  value  to  those  who  have 
taken  it  up,  not  only  by  touching  on  the  subjects  most  interesting 
to  them,  but  also  by  instructing  them  regarding  that  which 
has  more  or  less  relation  to  their  own  work. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  technical  and 
practical  every-day  information  concerning  the  use  and  strength 
of  materials;  how  they  are  expressed,  represented  and  put 
together  in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  basis 
for  the  estimate  of  the  quantities;  all  as  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  building,  so  as  to  be  of  practical  daily  use 
to  the  student,  workman,  superintendent,  estimator  and  all  those 
interested  in  the  building  trades.    Steel  construction  for  tall 
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buildings,  and  the  mechanical  plant  (heating,  ventilation  and 
electric  lighting),  being  special  and  distinct  engineering  branches, 
are  considered  only  in  a  general  way,  not  in  detail. 

The  instruction  is  given  Thursday  evenings  from  October  2d 
to  May  1st. 

Reporting  Course. — Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  evening  speed 
class  in  shorthand.  This  class  meets  three  evenings  a  week,  in 
charge  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  instructor.  Writers  of  all 
systems  are  admitted  provided  they  can  write  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  (90)  words  per  minute.  This  class  offers  the  best 
opportunities  for  those  stenographers  who  are  employed  during 
the  day  to  secure  the  necessary  speed  and  preparation  for 
admission  to  well-paying  positions.  The  work  in  this  class 
consists  not  only  of  dictation,  but  also  includes  suggestions  which 
assist  in  gaining  speed. 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  write  for  five  minutes  un- 
familiar new  matter  at  an  average  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  words  per  minute,  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  per  minute,  and  pass  the  Business 
English  examination. 

Civil  Service. — The  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  courses  prepare  for 
the  regular  Civil  Service  examinations  for  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers. A  preparatory  course  is  arranged  for  those  who  wish 
to  improve  in  letter  writing,  arithmetic,  penmanship  and  English. 
Elements  of  Bookkeeping  may  be  taken  one  evening  (from  7.30 
to  9.30  o'clock)  each  week  in  connection  with  the  preparatory 
course.  A  large  number  of  our  graduates  have  passed  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  and  are  holding  positions  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

REAL  ESTATE,  CONVEYANCING  AND  PRACTICE 
COURSE. 

Temple  University  offers  such  a  course,  under  the  direction 
of  competent  instructors,  where  the  student  can  learn  the 
"cause"  and  "reason  for"  during  the  winter  sessions  what 
he  is  unable  to  obtain  by  practical  teaching  in  the  broker's 
office.  The  competition  of  business  at  the  present  day 
requires  a  person  wishing  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  a 
real  estate  broker  and  conveyancer  to  be  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  trained.  The  course  for  the  year  1919-20  is  the 
net  result  of  eighteen  years'  growth  and  experience.  It  is 
divided  into  two  divisions  in  charge  of  active  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  One  year,  three  evenings  per  week,  is 
required  for  completing  the  work. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the 
offices  of  real  estate  brokers  have  eliminated  the  con- 
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veyancer  of  olden  times,  due  to  the  methods  of  modern 
business.  Real  estate  lawyers,  brokers  and  conveyancers 
established  in  business  do  not  take  the  time  to  train  their 
clerks  and  assistants  as  formerly,  giving  them  personal 
instruction,  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  person  mak- 
ing an  application  for  a  position  in  such  offices  to  be  equipped 
by  special  course  prepared  for  this  line  of  work. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Law  of  Real  Property. — 1.  Various  Kinds  of  Real  Property:  Land- 
Fixtures — Ground  Rents — Licenses — Easements.  2.  Estates  in 
Real  Property:  Fee  simple — Dower — Courtesy — Entireties.  3. 
Mortgages:  Form — Purchase  Money  Mortgages — Advance 
Money  Mortgages — After  acquired  property — Assignment  of 
Mortgages — Sale  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  Discharge  of 
Mortgages — Methods  of  Enforcement.  4.  Title  to  Real  Estate: 
Agreements  of  Sale — Boundaries — Recording — Escheat — Dedi- 
cation— Adverse  Possession — Estoppel.  5.  Broken:  Different 
Kinds — Contract  of  Employment — Commission — Double  Em- 
ployment. 6.  Liens:  Judgment — Mechanic's — Decedent's  debts. 

7.  Wills:  Full  discussion  of  the  new  Act  of  1917  as  affecting 
real  estate.  8.  Real  Estate  Settlements:  Title  Insurance — 
Conditions  of  the  Policy — Adjustments  and  allowances — Closing 
statement.    9.  Real  Estate  Accounting  and  Office  Practice. 

Law  of  Real  Estate  Practice  and  Conveyancing. — I.  Landlord 
and  Tenant:  Forms  of  Leases — Rents — Repairs — Dispossessing. 
2.  Building  and  Loan  Associations:  Historj' — Organization — 
Fines — Loans — Premiums — Calculation  of  Profits.  3.  Building 
Operations:  Financing — Liens — Contracts.  4.  Discharge  of 
Liens  by  Sheriff's  Sale.  5.  Taxation — Assessments.  6.  Taking 
of  Property  by  the  City:  Amount  of  Damages — Parties  Entitled 
to  Damages.  7.  Growth  of  Cities:  Manner  of  Growth — Kinds 
of  Property — Effect  of  Transportation — Building  Restrictions. 

8.  Appraisals  of  Property:  Elements  of  Value  as  Rent — Loca- 
tion— Nature — Purpose  of  Appraisals — Mechanical  Valuation. 

9.  Mortgages:  Size  of  Loans — Various  Securities  Compared,  as 
Apartments — Loft  Buildings — Office  Buildings — Guaranteed 
Mortgages — Participating  Mortgages — Collateral  Deeds  of  Trust 
— Sources  of   Mortgage   Money — Requirements   of  Lenders. 

10.  Real  Estate  Market:  Home-buyers — Investors — Speculators 
— Stability  of  Market.  11.  Preparation  of  Abstract  of  Title: 
Drawing  of  Title  Papers,  including  agreements  of  sale,  deeds, 
ground  rents,  bond  and  mortgage,  release  of  mortgage,  assign- 
ment of  mortgage,  etc. 

Commercial  Law. — The  Realty  Course  also  offers  the  Law  of  Real 
Estate  Contracts,  embracing  the  following:  1.  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance. 2.  Consideration  and  Seal.  3.  Fraud  and  Mistake. 
4.  Capacity  of  Parties.  5.  When  a  writing  is  necessary. 
6.  Assignment.    7.  Discharge. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

Bookkeeping. — Theory  and  practice  are  so  combined  that  the  student 
not  only  studies  the  principles  but  he  immediately  applies  them. 
The  instruction  for  doing  the  work  is  so  complete,  each  new 
principle  being  explained  to  such  an  extent  that  he  docs  his  work 
intelligently,  becoming  fascinated  with  it.  The  subject  is 
taught  by  the  individual  plan.  It  includes  Single  Entry  and 
Double  Entry;  General  Merchandise,  Retail,  Wholesale,  and 
Manufacturing;  Individual  Proprietorship,  Partnership  and 
Corporation  Accounting.  Each  set  when  completed  is  examined 
by  an  instructor  and  all  errors  marked.  Corrections  are  made 
by  the  student  and  the  books  returned  to  be  re-examined  by  the 
instructor.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  work. 

Business  Practice  for  Bookkeeping  Students. — A  course  in  book- 
keeping is  not  complete  without  business  practice.  The  student 
is  given  capital  with  which  to  start  business  becoming  in  all 
essentials  a  real  business  man.  He  transacts  business  with 
others,  making  complete  and  systematic  records  of  all  trans- 
actions. He  buys  and  sells,  has  money  to  pay  and  money  to 
receive;  has  checks,  drafts,  notes,  invoices,  statements  to 
receive  and  deliver.  In  short,  he  does  for  himself  everything  he 
must  do  either  for  himself  or  for  others  when  he  enters  into  actual 
business  life. 

Office  Practice  for  Bookkeeping  Students. — In  the  business 
practice  department  there  are  a  number  of  well-equipped  offices; 
a  bank,  a  wholesale  house,  a  produce  commission  house,  a  trans- 
portation office,  etc.  Before  graduating  each  student  passes 
through  these  offices,  filling  various  positions.  In  the  bank,  he 
acts  as  note  clerk,  discount  clerk,  individual  bookkeeper,  general 
bookkeeper,  receiving  teller,  paying  teller  and  cashier.  In  the 
other  offices,  he  acts  as  assistant  bookkeeper,  head  bookkeeper 
and  manager.  He  makes  his  records  complete  and  submits 
proofs  before  he  is  promoted. 

Auditing. — The  experience  that  our  students  obtain  in  auditing  before 
leaving  the  business  practice  department  is  very  valuable. 
Each  student  is  given  a  set  of  business  books  to  audit  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor  in  the  department.  He  thereby  learns 
how  to  conduct  an  audit,  to  see  where  mistakes  are  most  likely 
to  occur,  realizing  more  fully  the  importance  of  making  clear 
and  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

The  Temple  Produce  and  Commission  Company. — This  company 
buys  and  sells  goods,  receives  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission, 
and  renders  account  sales.  Special  column  books,  a  duplicate 
sales  book,  auxiliary  ledgers,  and  a  main  ledger  are  used.  Letters 
and  invoices  are  filed.    Copies  are  made  of  the  letters. 

The  Temple  Wholesale  House. — This  house  sells  goods  to  students 
in  the  business  practice  department  at  wholesale  prices,  allowing 
the  usual  discounts.  A  special  column  cash  book  and  sales  book 
are  used  as  auxiliary  ledgers  and  controlling  accounts  kept  in 
the  main  ledger.    Special  order  sheets  are  used. 

The  Temple  Transportation  Company. — This  office  receives  and  for- 
wards goods  by  freight,  collects  charges,  gives  and  receives 
receipts.    Bills  of  lading  are  made.    Regular  books  are  kept. 
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The  College  National  Bank. — This  bank  serves  the  same  purpose 
in  the  business  practice  department  that  a  bank  ordinarily  does 
in  the  business  world  for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man. 
It  receives  deposits,  pays  checks,  certifies  checks,  discounts 
notes,  collects  notes  and  drafts,  issues  certificates  of  deposit,  sells 
exchange  on  banks  in  other  cities  and  transacts  for  educational 

Eurposes  the  kind  of  business  usually  transacted  by  a  chartered 
ank. 

Clearing  House. — A  very  important  and  instructive  feature  of  our 
business  practice  department  is  the  clearing  house.  Several 
banks  are  represented  as  members.  The  various  officers  are 
elected  and  committees  appointed.  Exchanges  are  prepared 
and  the  clerks  from  the  banks  represented  go  to  the  clearing 
house  with  the  proper  vouchers.  The  routine  of  business  of  the 
Philadelphia  clearing  house  is  followed. 

Corporation  Accounting. — This  course  is  designed  for  men  intending 
to  enter  the  service  of  corporations  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  accounting  methods.  A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  method  of  procedure  in  the  organization  of  a  corporation  of 
levying  and  collecting  assessments,  of  declaring  and  distributing 
dividends,  and  of  transferring  stock.  The  student  is  clearly 
taught  methods  of  making  statements,  of  effecting  the  sale  of  a 
corporation,  and  of  consolidating  several  corporations. 

Voucher  Accounting. — The  voucher  system  of  Accountancy,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  large  industrial  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, is  taught  in  connection  with  Corporation  Accoimting. 

Banking. — The  course  in  Banking  is  designed  to  show  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  practical  workings  of  a  bank.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  organization  and  management  of  National,  State, 
Private  and  Savings  Banks,  and  Loan  and  Trust  Companies. 
The  work  is  so  classified  as  to  show  the  ordinary  duties  devolving 
upon  the  various  bank  officers  and  clerks.  The  Clearing  House, 
Foreign  Exchange,  Letter  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  are 
studied  in  detail. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  outlined 
to  cover  the  wide  range  of  calculations  that  are  daily  made  in  the 
business  world.  It  may  be  called  every -day  arithmetic,  includ- 
ing the  Fundamental  Processes,  Common  Fractions,  Decimal 
Fractions,  Billing,  Practical  Measurements,  Percentage  and  its 
Application  of  Interest,  Banking,  Settlement  of  Partnership, 
etc.  Short  methods  are  given  through  the  course,  our  motto 
being  "Accuracy  and  Speed"  for  all  calculations. 

Fundamental  Processes. — A  thorough  review  is  made  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  aiming  to  develop 
accuracy  and  rapidity.  Addition  is  the  key  to  all  rapid  business 
calculation.  Complementary  numbers  are  studied,  enabling  the 
student  to  subtract  rapidly,  and  make  change  readily.  Many 
short  methods  of  multiplication  are  taught,  including  cross 
multiplication.  Division  is  carefully  studied.  Columns  of 
figures  are  dictated  to  be  added ;  one,  two  or  three  columns  at  a 
time.  Groups  are  studied.  Horizontal  addition  and  methods 
of  proving  addition  are  taught. 
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Common  Fractions. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions  are  studied  and  short  methods  ex- 
plained. The  student  is  taught  to  obtain  the  results  of  the 
smaller  fractions  by  inspection. 

Decimal  Fractions. — The  similarities  and  the  differences 
between  common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions  are  explained. 
The  reading  and  writing  of  decimals,  the  reducing  of  decimals  to 
common  fractions,  the  reducing  of  common  fractions  to  decimals, 
and  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  are  studied.  Short  methods 
of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  are  taught. 

Billing. — The  student  is  required  to  make  a  variety  of  bills. 
The  bills  of  various  business  nouses  are  studied  and  explained. 
Short  methods  are  used  in  making  extensions.  Discounts  on  the 
entire  bill  and  various  discounts  on  parts  of  the  bill  are  explained. 

Practical  Measurements. — This  includes  carpeting,  papering, 
painting,  plastering,  roofing,  flooring,  paving,  excavating,  stone 
and  brick  work,  board  measure,  etc. 

Percentage. — The  three  cases  of  percentage  are  carefully 
studied  in  order  that  the  student  may  more  readily  understand 
its  many  applications.  Commercial  Discounts,  Profit  and  Loss, 
Commission,  Interest  and  Bank  Discount  are  especially  empha- 
sized, while  Equation  of  Accounts,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Insurance, 
Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  etc.,  receive  due  attention. 

Partnership. — This  includes  study  of  the  investment  of  part- 
ners, resources,  liabilities,  partners'  accounts,  distribution  of 
losses  and  gains,  distribution  of  assets  in  case  of  insolvency,  etc. 
Rapid  Calculation. — More  than  usual  attention  is  given  to  this  sub- 
ject. One  who  expects  to^  be  successful  as  a  bookkeeper  or 
office  assistant  must  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  handling  figures. 
Drills  in  rapid  addition,  multiplication,  billing,  short  cuts  in 
interest,  discount,  etc.,  are  given  each  day.  In  the  examination 
all  results  must  be  correct,  and  they  must  be  obtained  at  a 
required  speed. 

Commercial  Law. — Commercial  Law  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those 
branches  of  the  law  which  relate  to  persons  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  their  rights  to  property.  We  do  not  aim  to  make 
lawyers  of  our  students  in  this  department,  but  so  to  inform 
them  that  they  may  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  ignorance  ia 
conducting  many  business  transactions.  The  subjects  of 
Contracts,  Negotiable  Instruments  (Checks,  Notes,  Drafts, 
etc.),  Sales  Agency,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  etc., 
are  taken  up  and  many  questions  are  answered  that  may  other- 
wise cost  a  liberal  fee.  Many  expensive  lawsuits  are  avoided 
by  knowing  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do.  Students 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  subject  before 
graduating. 

Correspondence. — The  basis  of  all  good  correspondence  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  When  found  advisable 
special  instruction  in  English  is  given  before  taking  up  the 
subject  of  letter  writing.  This  does  not  include  parsing,  declen- 
sion, etc.,  as  it  appears  in  grammar,  further  than  to  explain 
the  correct  use;  but  deals  with  the  language  of  today  as  it  is 
used  and  should  be  used.    Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling. 
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Business  English. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  use  of 
words,  or  pronouns,  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb,  of  the 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  etc.  Many  sentences  are 
given  by  the  student.  Instruction  is  given  in  syntax,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  that  will  enable  our 
students  to  write  good  business  letters  and  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  daily  correspondence  of  an  office. 

Letter  Writing. — This  includes  the  arrangement  of  letters, 
the  writing  of  many  kinds  of  letters,  postal  information — 
domestic,  foreign,  special  delivery,  registering,  withdrawal  of 
mail,  classes,  rates,  handling  correspondence,  receiving  and 
answering,  filing,  indexing,  duplicating,  copying,  remittances 
and  enclosures,  credits  and  collections,  telegrams  and  cable- 
grams, office  methods,  business  forms,  etc. 
Spelling. — Probably  no  subject  in  the  course  has  more  practical  value 
than  this  one.  Certainly  no  other  one  is  used  more  frequently. 
A  good  stenographer  must  know  that  errors  in  spelling  are 
inexcusable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to  spell  every 
word  in  the  dictionary,  but  only  those  that  are  in  every-day 
use.  Practical  words,  geographical  names,  synonyms,  etc.,  are 
given,  prefixes,  suffixes,  primitive  and  derivative  words  are 
studied. 

Twenty-five  words  are  assigned  for  a  lesson  to  be  studied  by 
the  student.  The  following  day  these  words  are  dictated  to  be 
written  in  books.  The  booKS  are  collected,  all  misspelled  words 
marked  and  the  books  returned  to  the  students.  A  record 
is  kept  of  each  misspelled  word,  these  words  are  then  dictated 
for  a  review  lesson. 

Use  of  Words. — We  require  our  students  to  use  the  dictionary, 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words,  to  use  these  in  sen- 
tences, to  give  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  words  frequently 
mispronounced,  and  to  pronoimce  the  words  correctly.  The 
derivation  of  words,  their  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  studied 
and  other  words  given  that  are  derived  from  the  same  roots. 
We  aim  to  enlarge  the  students'  vocabulary  as  well  as  to  teach 
the  spelling  of  words. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposit,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of 
lading,  deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the 
student  and  their  uses  explained. 

Shorthand. — Shorthand  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  master.  The  secret  of 
becoming  a  proficient  shorthand  writer  is  practice.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  learned,  and  if  the  student  is  not  guarded 
with  great  care  in  the  start,  the  accumulation  of  details  unmas- 
tered  will  discourage  the  most  ambitious  student.  Beginners 
in  shorthand  must  be  given  individual  instruction  in  order  that 
correct  habits  may  be  formed  from  the  beginning. 

The  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  of  shorthand  are  taught. 
These  are  the  systems  most  generally  used.  Experienced 
reporters  agree  that  the  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  are 
superior  to  all  other  systems  for  court  reporting  as  well  as  for 
the  work  of  the  amanuensis. 
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Our  instructors  have  all  been  specially  trained  for  writing 
and  teaching  these  systems.  The  consonants  are  taught  with 
great  thoroughness,  followed  by  interesting  drills  upon  the 
vowels.  The  shade,  slant  and  direction  of  the  strokes  are  fully 
illustrated  and  the  importance  of  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  from 
the  start.  The  stroke  and  vowels  are  dictated  many  times  to 
train  the  hand  to  record  a  sound  as  soon  as  it  is  heard.  The 
hand  must  be  trained  to  act  with  the  ear. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  each  new 
principle  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  words  which  it  governs. 
The  progress  made  by  students  varies  considerably,  Frequently 
students  with  only  a  grammar-school  education  excel  high-school 
graduates.  When  the  student  has  completed  the  text-book  a 
series  of  searching  reviews  follows.  Durmg  these  reviews  much 
word  dictation  is  given  and  hundreds  of  words  not  found  in  the 
text-book  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  student's 
shorthand  vocabulary.  Several  hundred  words  are  taught 
under  each  principle. 

The  matter  for  dictation  practice  for  the  beginners  is  neatly 
and  accurately  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  This  is  copied  and 
prepared  for  the  next  lesson.  Instruction  from  the  blackboard 
is  of  prime  importance  in  beginning  dictation.  The  expert 
teacher  executing  the  work  on  the  board  at  the  same  time  that 
the  student  is  writing  it,  secures  the  entire  attention  and  best 
efforts  of  the  student. 

As  the  student  gains  speed  new  matter  is  dictated  but  care- 
fully graded  exercises  are  used.  The  rate  of  speed  varies  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute.  The 
notes  taken  in  dictation  must  be  transcribed  and  handed  to  the 
instructor  for  criticism. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  a  good  English  preparation  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  speed  department  until  the  deficiency 
is  remedied  by  devoting  a  larger  number  of  hours  each  day  to 
the  study  of  English. 
Office  Practice  for  Stenographers. — Modern  office  practice  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  day  course  in  shorthand.  This 
includes  the  work,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  a  stenographer  in 
an  up-to-date  office.  The  dictation  is  given  by  persons  with 
whose  style  of  dictating  the  students  are  unfamiliar,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  dictation  from  any  person  in  anv 
other  office.  The  daily  correspondence  of  the  University  is 
frequently  given. 

Typewriting. — The  Touch  Method  of  Typewriting  is  taught.  Before 
taking  up  the  exercises  of  the  Typewriting  Manual,  the  student 
is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  fingering,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  is  explained.  During  the  pre- 
liminary drill  and  the  first  lessons  of  the  Manual  a  diagram  of 
the  keyboard  is  kept  before  the  student;  when  he  has  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  keyboard  the  diagram  is  no  longer 
used. 

The  work  of  the  Manual  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  begins  with  exercises  on  easy  words,  gradually  advancing 
to  harder  words,  and  then  to  sentences,  closing  with  various 
exercises  in  centering,  figure  work,  etc.;   the  design  of  the 
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chapter  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mechanical  features 
of  the  machine  as  well  as  the  keyboard,  and  to  aid  him  in  acquir- 
ing the  proper  fingering  and  the  proper  touch.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  altogether  to  letter  work  and  the  addressing 
of  envelopes;  correct  forms  are  taught,  and  much  practice  in 
the  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  business  letters  is  given. 
The  third  chapter  consists  entirely  of  tabulated  matter,  giving 
in  a  systematic  way  the  different  forms  of  such  work.  The 
fourth  chapter  brings  in  the  arrangement  of  promiscuous  lines 
of  work,  postal  cards,  legal  papers,  speed  exercises,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  fourth  chapter  the  student  spends  much 
time  in  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes.    Weekly  tests  are 

fiven  to  determine  the  speed  of  each  student,  and  records  are 
ept.  Throughout  the  work  the  thought  of  accuracy  is  given 
first  place,  speed  being  allowed  to  increase  only  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  accuracy.  From  the  start  much  thought  is 
given  to  the  care  of  the  machine.  The  student  is  trained  in  the 
process  of  mimeography,  card  indexing,  filing,  etc. 
Tests. — Progress  is  desired  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  by  the  student, 
and  neither  has  a  better  way  of  determining  it  than  by  frequent 
tests  on  completed  work.  They  may  be  called  the  thermometer 
of  the  classroom.  Just  as  real  life  is  a  series  of  tests,  so  success- 
ful school  life  should  be.  These  tests  are  not  final  examinations, 
but  they  prepare  for  them.  The  final  examinations  are  given 
as  soon  as  the  student  has  completed  the  work  satisfactorily. 
No  student  is  kept  back  on  account  of  any  other  classmate  who 
may  have  less  ability. 

THREE- YEAR  EVENING  ACCOUNTING  COURSE. 

The  Department  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
have  brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business 
and  who  realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to 
success. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  school  therefore  are 
designed  both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate  the  mental 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. In  present  day  business  houses  the  watchword  is 
"efficiency."  The  work  of  the  school  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  funda- 
mental principles,  a  young  man  may  obtain  valuable  mental 
discipline,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  technical  knowl- 
edge and  the  habits  of  thought  that  make  for  efficiency  in 
business. 

The  several  studies,  as  outlined,  attract  several  classes  of 
students:  Those  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject 
is  of  value  for  administrative  purposes;  business  men  and 
individuals  who  expect  to  inherit  estates  or  have  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  business  or  estate  management  thrust  upon  them ; 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement  to  positions  as  accountants,  auditors  or 
managers;  also  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  professional 
field  either  as  employees  of  accounting  or  law  firms  or  on  their 
own  account. 

The  course  is  not  only  of  advantage  to  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  merchandising,  banking  and  other  financial 
institutions,  but  is  also  a  complete  course  in  accounting  and 
kindred  subjects  for  men  seeking  to  qualify  for  the  State 
Examination  for  the  Certificate  of  a  "  Certified  Public 
Accountant." 

The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  four 
evenings  a  week,  with  lectures  of  two  hours  each  night. 

Accounting  and  Commercial  Law  are  required  the  first 
year.  Any  two  other  subjects  of  the  first  year  may  be 
selected. 


Hours 

Subjects.  First  Year.  p«r  week. 

Accounting  I   2 

Commercial  Law  I   2 

Market,  Prices  and  Exchange   2 

Money  and  Credit  and  Banking   2 

Second  Year. 

Accounting  II   2 

Commercial  Law  II   2 

Cost  Accounting   2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Third  Year. 

Accounting  III   2 

Commercial  Law  III   2 

Accounting  (C.  P.  A.  Problems  and  Auditing)   2 

Industrial  Management  and  Distribution   2 


First  Year. 

Accounting. — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting, 
Revenue  Accounts,  Control  Accounts,  Realization  and  Liquida- 
tion Accounts,  Depreciation  Accounts.  Treatment  of  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts.  Opening  entries  for  Corporation  Books. 

Commercial  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  contracts  and 
the  elements  which  must  enter  into  a  contract  to  make  it  binding; 
the  formation,  operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a 
contract.  Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks, 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  oi  agency, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Markets,  Prices  and  Foreign  Exchange. — This  part  of  the  course 
takes  up  and  deals  with  the  marketing  of  our  manufactured 
products  as  well  as  all  other  important  products,  such  as  grain, 
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cotton,  coffee,  lumber,  oils  and  livestock.  A  most  practical 
phase  of  the  work  is  a  discussion  and  mastery  of  the  principles 
underlying  and  policies  followed  by  our  great  industrials  when 
opening  up  new  markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  An  exami- 
nation and  discussion  of  the  following  is  involved:  shipping 
routes,  distribution  and  consumption  centers,  warehouse  and 
elevator  systems,  produce  exchanges,  "shorts,"  "fixtures/' 
arbitrage,  hedging,  " corners' '  and  how  the  operations  of  our 
selling  merchants  are  related  to  the  security  markets  as  well 
as  to  all  other  markets. 
Foreign  Exchange. — This  phase  of  the  course  sets  forth  the  underlying 
principles  of  engaging  in  foreign  business.  The  following  topics 
are  taken  up:  Sources  of  exchange,  demands  for  exchange, 
international  currency  and  rates  of  exchange,  balance  of 
trade,  monetary  standards,  paper  money,  discount  markets, 
commercial  note  brokers  and  brokerage.  A  study  of  the 
monetary  systems  of  various  countries,  the  metric  system  and 
how  to  quote  prices  to  foreigners  in  their  monetary  units,  while 
using  the  metric  system  for  measurement  of  the  commodities 
involved. 

Money  and  Credit. — This  course  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  evolution 
of  money  and  credit  from  the  time  of  barter  economy  to  the 
present  money  and  credit  economy.  It  covers  in  a  thorough 
manner  the  nature  and  function  of  money;  the  relation  of 
money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  measurement  of  prices  and  the 
value  of  money;  the  importance  of  sound  money  and  the  question 
of  standards,  viz.,  gold  standard,  bimetalism,  paper  or  fiat 
money,  gold-exchange  standard,  tabular  standard,  etc.;  mone- 
tary systems,  especially  that  of  the  United  States;  currency 
reforms  in  United  States.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours; 
first  semester. 

Second  Yeah. 

Accounting. — Manufacturing  accounting,  including  the  organiza- 
tion for  operation  (6  lectures).  Mine  accounts  (2  lectures). 
Mercantile  Accounts:  Retail  (1  lecture).  Wholesale  (1  lecture). 
Commission  (1  lecture).  Department  stores  (2  lectures). 
Building  and  loan  associations  (2  lectures).  Contractors' 
accounts  (1  lecture).  Public  Utilities:  Electric  light,  heat  and 
power  (2  lectures).  Gas  companies  (1  lecture).  Water  com- 
panies (1  lecture).  Steam  railroads  (4  lectures).  Electric 
railways  (1  lecture).  Telephone  companies  (1  lecture).  Munici- 
pal accounting  relating  to  cities  (4  lectures).  Iron  and  steel 
companies  (4  lectures).    Examinations  (2  lectures). 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and  partner- 
ship associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers  and 
Labilities  of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders.  The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the  states 
and  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The  rights 
of  foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dissolution 
of  corporations. 

Cost  Accounting. — A  special  course  will  be  given  in  Cost  Account- 
ing principles  together  with  practical  problems  for  cost  finding 
which  will  include  36  lessons  of  two  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks. 
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A  text-book  will  be  used  in  this  course  supplemented  with  out- 
lines and  lectures  on  Cost  Accounting.  Each  student  to  keep  a 
complete  set  of  cost  accounting  books. 
Corporation  Finance. — Principles  of  financing.  Forms  of  business 
enterprises.  The  Corporate  form  and  its  status  before  the  law. 
Interior  organization.  Where  and  how  to  incorporate.  Ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Capital.  Owned  capital.  Capital 
stock.  Borrowed  capital.  Short  term  loans;  long  term  loans. 
Basis  of  capitalization.  Corporate  mortgages.  Deeds  of  trust. 
Equipment  trust  certificates ;  various  types  of  securities  issued. 
Sources  of  capital  funds.  Promotion  and  the  promoter.  Pro- 
moting combinations  and  consolidation.  Holding  companies. 
Selling  securities — direct  and  through  dealers,  Wholesalers, 
general  retailers  and  retail  specialists.  Wall  Street  Market 
and  Stock  Exchange.  Underwriting  syndicate.  Investment  of 
capital  funds  and  factors  determining  working  capital. 
Sinking  funds.  Disposition  of  gross  earnings  and  determi- 
nation of  net  income.  Betterment  expenses.  Dividends. 
Distribution  of  surplus.  Budgets.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 
Receivership.  Reorganization.  Basis  of  Course. — Business  Fin- 
ance by  William  H.  Lough,  supplemented  by  lectures,  oral  and 
mimeographed. 

Third  Year. 

Accounting. — Executors'  and  administrators'  accounts  (2  lectures). 
Partnership  adjustments  (2  lectures).  Receiverships  (2  lec- 
tures). Consolidations  and  mergers  (2  lectures).  Institutions 
(3  lectures).  Hotels  and  clubs  (2  lectures) .  Brokers' accounts 
(1  lecture).  Insurance  accounting  (2  lectures).  Income  tax 
and  state  reports  (2  lectures).  Liquidations  (2  lectures). 
Reorganizations  (2  lectures).  Examinations  and  investigations 
(1  lecture).  Government  Accounting:  National  (1  lecture); 
State  (1  lecture);  County,  borough  and  township  (1  lecture). 
Functions  and  duties  of  a  certified  public  accountant  (2  lec- 
tures). Writing  reports  (2  lectures).  Installation  of  systems 
(2  lectures).  Holding  companies  and  branch  accounting  (1 
lecture).    Examinations  (2  lectures). 

Auditing. — Two  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  procedure  in  auditing, 
which  will  include  exact  details  of  making  an  audit  for  any  of 
the  enterprises  or  institutions  in  all  the  courses,  together  with 
criticisms  and  reports  on  the  problems  selected.  Thirty-six 
weeks. 

Methods  in  use  among  practicing  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, the  manner  of  auditing  different  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  several  types  of  accounting  systems, 
and  how  to  prepare  a  properly  drawn  report.  The  practical 
problems  in  accounting,  as  given  in  the  several  examinations  is 
given  to  the  student  to  work  out,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  such 
problems  is  discussed.  This  course  gives  the  finishing  touches  to 
all  the  accounting  studies,  and  thoroughly  coaches  the  student 
for  a  successful  passing  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examination. 
Commercial  Law— Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  A  knowledge  of 
the  law  relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business 
relations.    The  rules  of  legal  evidence  relating  to  the  com- 
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petency  of  witnesses  and  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  The 
legal  problems  connected  with  the  decedents'  estates  and  the 
duties  of  the  administrators,  executors  and  trustees.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  of  those  who  die  intestate.  Sales 
of  personal  property,  and  the  formation  of  the  sale  contract. 
The  rights  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  when  title  passes  to 
the  buyer.  The  Law  of  Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  and  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  entering  into  such  contracts. 
Industrial  Management  and  Distribution. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  manager  of  a  productive  enterprise.  The 
work  opens  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  modern  industry 
and  the  principles  underlying  business  management.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  underlying  principles  includes  within  its  scope 
the  location  and  planning  of  factories;  departmental  organiza- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises;  the  relative  advantage  of 
partnership  and  corporation  organizations  from  the  viewpoint  of 
efficient  executive  control. 

The  application  of  accounting  principles  to  industry  and  the 
theory  of  control  in  business  management  ifl  considered  under  the 
following  topics:  The  routing  of  goods  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing; the  handling  and  accounting  for  materials;  aocounting 
for  labor;  the  relative  advantage  of  the  various  systems  of  wage 
payments;  the  distribution,  calculation  and  handling  of  overhead 
or  indirect  expenses.  To  the  successful  business  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  commercial  and  financial  affairs,  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  Industry  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  accounting  to  Industrial  Management  are  almost  indispensable. 

The  trend  of  modern  accounting  is  toward  the  installation  and 
use  of  methods  which  provide  for  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
promote  industrial  efficiency. 

Individual  Instruction. 

Personal  instruction  is  given  to  a  very  large  extent  in  all 
courses.  There  are  two  hours  during  each  session.  The  first 
hour  is  usually  devoted  to  the  lecture,  the  second  hour  being 
given  to  explanations  of  questions  asked  by  students  and  by 
quizzes  upon  the  previous  evening's  lecture.  Problems  and 
practical  applications  are  given  to  determine  the  student's 
thorough  understanding  of  the  theory.  At  the  close  of  each 
evening's  work,  the  printed  lecture  is  handed  to  the  student 
in  such  form  that  it  may  be  carried  with  him  conveniently 
for  perusal  the  following  day. 

Certificates. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  issued  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course.  The  diploma  is  issued  to  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  as  outlined  for  the 
degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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Requirements  for  Admission. 

No  applicants  are  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Students  from  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  Candi- 
dates who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  submit  a 
written  statement  of  business  experience  in  lieu  of  preparatory 
high-school  training. 

Sessions. 

The  term  extends  from  September  29th  to  June  1st.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7.30  p.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.,  Monday; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Registration  Dates. 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Business  Technique  and  Ad- 
vanced Accounting  is  open  for  registration  of  students  day 
and  evening  after  September  1st. 

For  further  explanations  of  courses,  address  Temple 
University,  College  Hall,  School  of  Business  Technique  and 
Advanced  Accounting,  Broad  below  Berks  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

GENERAL  COURSE  IN  ADVANCED  COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  many  of  the  subjects  enu- 
merated below  were  each  given  as  a  special  one-year  course. 
They  were  attended  annually  by  large  numbers  of  students. 

The  Certificate  of  the  University  will  hereafter  be  issued  to 
students  who  complete  five  hundred  and  forty  (540)  hours 
instruction  in  subjects  selected  from  those  offered  in  this 
higher  department  of  commercial  training. 

The  certificate  can  be  secured  by  attending  three  evenings 
(two  hours  each  evening)  per  week  for  three  academic  years 
of  thirty  weeks. 

High-school  graduates  and  those  who  have  had  sufficient 
business  experience  will  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the 
certificate. 
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SUBJECTS  OFFERED.  £££       per  week  . 

Advanced  Accounting   36  2 

Advanced  Business  English   30  1 

Advertisement  Writing   28  2 

Banking   15  2 

Bank  Accounting   15  2 

Brokerage   15  2 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence   30  2 

Business  Psychology   15  2 

Certified  Public  Accounting  Problems   36  2 

Commercial  Law   108*  2 

Comparative  Politics   30  2 

Conveyancing   28  2 

Corporation  Finance   36  2 

Cost  Accounting   36  2 

Credits  and  Collections   15  2 

Economics  of  Business   36  2 

Foreign  Exchange   15  2 

History  of  Industry   30  2 

Insurance  (Fire)   18  2 

Insurance  (Life)   18  2 

Investments   18  2 

Machine  Bookkeeping   12  4 

Markets  and  Prices  and  Exchange   18  2 

Municipal  Accounting   18  2 

Municipal  Government   18  2 

Office  Organization  and  Management   18  2 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating   28  2 

Political  Economy   28  2 

Public  Speaking   30  2 

Railway  Finance   15  2 

Railway  Problems   15  2 

Real  Estate  Law   28  5 

Salesmanship   15  2 

Spanish   32  2 

Trade  and  Transportation   30  2 

Students  may  select  the  subjects  which  they  feel  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  them,  but  the  following  program  is 

suggested:                                              No  of  Hour9 

FIRST  YEAR.  weeks.       per  week. 

Accounting   36  2 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence   28 

Real  Estate  Law   28  2 

Second  Year. 

Corporation  Finance   36  2 

Advertisement  Writing  28  2 

Banking   15  2 

Bank  Accounting   15  2 

Third  Year. 

Commercial  Law   36  2 

Salesmanship   15  2 

Investments   18  2 


*  Three  Yeais. 
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The  School  of  Music,  in  common  with  all  departments  of 
the  Temple  University,  is  conducted  for  the  public  good.  It 
holds  itself  ready  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  any  student  who 
desires  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music.  The  pupils  are 
taught  how  to  study,  how  to  memorize,  and  how  to  attain  a 
good  standing  in  the  world  of  music.  Looking  to  this  end, 
a  College  of  Music  has  been  founded  with  instructors  who 
by  their  associations  with  affairs  musical,  both  by  teaching 
and  public  performance,  secure  the  highest  success.  The 
charges  for  instruction  are  as  reasonable  as  is  consistent  with 
the  employment  of  the  best  instructors. 

Each  year  a  series  of  free  recitals  is  given  at  stated  intervals 
in  which  the  pupils  furnish  the  entire  program.  There  are 
also  recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  which  the  pupils 
are  admitted  free.  The  pupils  are  enabled  to  hear  many  out- 
side musical  attractions,  as  tickets  are  furnished  the  school  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  unit  of  work  in  the  College  of  Music  is  a  term  of  ten 
weeks. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for 
less  than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

It  is  advisable  to  register  on  the  opening  day  or  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  time  and  to  facilitate 
exact  classification. 

The  lessons  which  occur  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations  are  not  lost,  as  the  current  terms  are  lengthened 
so  that  each  pupil  receives  the  full  number  of  lessons. 

Hours  of  instruction,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  daily.  Evenings  by 
appointment. 

The  office  is  open  for  the  registration  of  students  two  weeks 
(beginning  September  2d)  before  the  season  begins. 

THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 
The  college  course  in  music  of  Temple  University  was 
founded,  as  has  been  every  other  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  meet  some  well  felt  community  need.  There  is  a 
very  real  need  for  a  full  college  course  in  Music;  many 
skilled  musicians  desire  advanced  theoretical  courses  leading 
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to  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  the  same  time  the  College  of 
Music  faculty  are  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  their  special 
lines  to  any  student,  whether  desiring  to  work  for  the  degree 
or  not,  who  is  prepared  to  take  the  work. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  involves, 
besides  the  History  of  Music,  a  graded  course  of  study  with 
Harmony  in  the  first  year,  Counterpoint  in  the  second,  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth  Free  Instrumental 
Forms  and  Orchestration.  The  candidate  must  also  pass  an 
examination  in  Acoustics. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any 
year.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  be  able  to  submit 
a  composition  in  sonata  form  in  at  least  three  movements. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  those  wishing  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  are  the  same  as  for  those  wishing 
to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  thirty  units  must 
be  taken  in  cultural  subjects  other  than  those  given  in  the 
College  of  Music,  as  outlined  below.  Of  these  thirty  units, 
six  must  be  in  English;  eight  in  foreign  languages;  two  in 
History;  the  remaining  sixteen  being  electives. 

1.  Harmony. — Chords  and  their  Progressions,  Inversion  and  Altera- 

tion of  Chords,  Passing  Notes,  Modulation.  Every  student 
who  wishes  to  take  the  course  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano 
to  a  limited  degree;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  play  a 
simple  hymn. 

2.  Counterpoint. — (Simultaneous  Melodic  Voices). — Two,  Three  and 

Four  Part  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint;  the  Invention 
and  other  simple  forms  of  Imitation. 

3.  Canon  and  Fugue. — Forms  in  Strict  Imitation. 

4.  Free  Instrumental  Forms. — The  Sonata  and  other  forms,  vocal 

and  instrumental;  the  song  and  part-song,  the  march,  the 
minuet,  the  romance. 

5.  History  of  Music. — Evolution  of  Forms,  Instruments  and  Schools; 

Biographical  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Great  Composers. 

This  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any  year  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  It  may  also  be 
taken  as  a  separate  subject  by  other  students  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  in  Music,  however, 
is  advised  to  take  it  in  the  first  or. second  year  of  the  course. 

6.  Musical  Application. — Analytic  study  of  the  principal  forms, — a 

review  of  the  great  masters  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools 
with  abundant  illustrations  at  the  piano. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  a  complete  and  critical  survey  of 
all  the  great  masterpieces  since  the  time  of  Bach  to  the  present 
day. 
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The  course  is  especially  well  designed  for  students  of  the 
piano.  Hitherto  the  stress  in  piano  study  has  been  perhaps 
too  much  on  the  question  "How  to  Play."  The  present  course 
is  intended  to  supplement  this  deficiency  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  "What  to  Play.'; 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

The  University  gives  a  full  course  of  music  for  the  special 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  public  schools. 

The  Course  for  Grade  Teachers  covers  one  year  (one 
hour  a  week)  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers,  either  in  cities  or  country  districts,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  music  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  intended  either 
for  teachers  already  engaged  in  this  work  who  feel  that  their 
general  musical  knowledge  and  equipment  is  inadequate,  or  as 
a  preparation  for  the  examinations,  when  required,  of  candi- 
dates for  positions  as  grade  teachers. 

A  certificate  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  course,  after  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

The  course  covers,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  this  line  of 
work,  the  following  subjects:  Rudiments  of  Music:  Staff 
notation;  time;  rhythm;  notes;  note  values;  clef  signs; 
pitch  names;  time  and  key  signatures;  bars  and  measures, 
etc.  Scales:  major  and  minor;  their  structure  and  relation; 
writing  of  scales;  resulting  signatures;  determining  of  key 
from  the  signature;  placing  of  accidentals,  etc.  Elements 
of  Harmony:  intervals  and  elementary  chord  forms.  Music 
Terminology:  dynamic;  tempo;  interpretative,  etc.  Sight 
Singing:  preparing  the  student  to  read  at  sight  in  major  and 
minor  keys,  with  accidentals  and  different  melodic  and  rhyth- 
mic effects,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the  class. 

The  Course  for  Supervisors  of  Music  is  designed  for  those 
desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  supervisors  of  music 
in  public  schools.  This  course  should  be  completed  in  one 
year  provided  the  student  has  a  general  working  knowledge  of 
music,  as  outlined  in  the  course  for  grade  teachers.  Some 
knowledge  in  piano  playing  is  advisable. 

A  diploma  is  awarded,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course, 
after  a  satisfactory  examination. 

This  course  covers  the  following  subjects:  Sight  Singing: 
How  to  develop  rhythmic  and  melodic  effects  and  their  nota- 
tion; major  and  minor  keys  and  accidentals,  incident  to  each 
grade;  how  to  lead  the  grade  teacher  to  do  the  same;  how 
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to  present  two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Rote  Songs:  How 
to  select  and  teach,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade. 
Chorus  Work  in  the  high  school.  Harmony.  Analysis: 
Involving  an  elementary  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  fugue, 
musical  form  and  instrumentation.  History  of  Music.  Mu- 
sical Literature.  Piano:  second  and  third  grades  as  outlined 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Music  School.  Practice  Teaching 
Chorus  Work.  Conducting. 

Students  are  required  to  present  a  number  of  essays  during 
the  course  of  the  year  on  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
These  must  be  in  acceptable  literary  form. 

Courses  in  Music  for  Teachers  of  Piano. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  for  teaching  beginners.  No  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  you  may  know  about  piano  playing, 
this  course  is  open  to  you  and  will  benefit  you. 

The  complete  course  of  thirty  weeks  is  outlined  as  follows: 
Two  class  lectures  a  week  embracing :  Notation  and  Elements 
of  Harmony,  Touch  and  Technique,  History  of  Music,  Inter- 
pretation, and  individual  weekly  lessons  at  the  piano. 

College  or  Conservatory  Training. 

The  advantage  of  studying  music  in  a  special  school  de- 
voted to  that  subject  alone  has  manifestly  many  advantages. 
The  school  offers  a  constant  contact  with  others  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  in  all  instances  such  instruction  pro- 
duces students  of  greater  ability,  developing  self-command, 
quick  action,  concentration  and  close  observation.  Timidity 
and  nervousness  are  easily  overcome,  and  undoubtedly  the 
step  to  the  public  performance  is  made  decidedly  easier. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

Children  should  receive  instruction  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  accomplish  in  life  all  to  which  innate  talent  entitles 
them.  One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  musical  education 
is  the  thoroughness  of  the  elementary  training.  This  depart- 
ment offers  the  very  best  possible  opportunity  for  such  a  thor- 
ough training.  The  best  teachers  of  recognized  ability  have 
been  engaged,  and  the  directors  follow  closely  the  progress  of 
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each  and  every  student  by  instituting  a  series  of  reviews  and 
examinations,  thereby  ascertaining  the  actual  advancement  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Beginners. 

Beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  wel- 
come as  they  possess  few  or  none  of  the  bad  habits  of  perform- 
ance which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless 
practice,  and  which  prove  in  many  cases  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  high  cultivation ;  they  therefore  receive  more 
readily  the  correct  fundamental  principles;  and  can,  as  a 
rule,  make  steady  and  rapid  progress  uninterrupted  by  the 
tedious  process  of  unlearning  bad  habits. 

Musical  Theory  and  Composition. 

The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music  is  a  very  important  part 
of  musical  education  and  should  be  pursued  by  every  student 
of  the  art.  It  is  not  a  special  branch  for  those  alone  who  are 
studying  for  the  profession,  or  for  those  who  aim  to  be  com- 
posers, but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  study 
music  as  an  accomplishment  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  theory,  and  the  technique  of  construction  greatly 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  the  art. 

The  Art  of  Music  is  the  product  of  the  genius  of  composers 
of  many  generations.  Theory  and  its  laws  are  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  composers.  Therefore,  prac- 
tice and  the  study  of  theory  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  relation  between  the  two  branches,  and 
obtain  the  best  results  in  both,  it  is  advised  that  the  student 
keep  an  equal  development  so  that  theory  will  not  lose  the 
necessary  support  of  the  practical  knowledge. 

When  forced  to  struggle  through  a  theoretical  course  which 
advances  too  rapidly,  most  students  become  discouraged  and 
lose  interest  in  this  branch.  They  have  no  time  to  assimilate 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  or  to  master  the  difficulties 
which  are  heaped  upon  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term  a  state  of  confusion  exists  which  causes 
inevitable  failure  in  the  examination. 

The  College  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  this 
department,  having  a  thorough  course  which  is  systematically 
graded  for  progressive  class  instruction.  Classes  are  provided 
for  every  grade  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  every  student 
finds  a  place  where  he  may  work  with  interest  and  profit. 
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Thoroughness  has  been  the  object  rather  than  rapidity  or 
brevity,  which  always  result  in  superficial  knowledge.  The 
diligence  and  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  pupils  in  this  depart- 
ment have  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  that  all  students  of  the  College  of 
Music  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  so  become 
not  only  good  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  but  also  thorough 
musicians.  Earnest  work  in  this  department  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  graduation. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Harmony. — The  subject  of  harmony,  the  great  foundation  of  all 
musical  theory,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  higher 
grades  can  be  attempted  successfully.  Like  all  fundamental 
work,  at  the  most  important  and  critical  stage,  each  step  must 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  firmly  fixed  before  a  new  one  is 
attempted. 

The  regular  classes  meet  every  week.  Students  desiring  to 
make  theory  a  special  study  may  make  arrangements  for  a 
special  course  of  private  lessons,  or  for  classes  of  two  or  four. 

Ensemble  Playing. — This  very  necessary  branch  of  musical  educa- 
tion, indispensable  in  the  training  of  musicians,  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  available  to  students  under  a  private  teacher.  The  en- 
semble classes,  which  meet  regularly  every  week,  are  made  a 
special  feature  of  the  work,  and  are  attended  by  students  of 
the  academic  as  well  as  the  advanced  departments.  This  train- 
ing should  be  begun  in  the  early  st  aires  ol  the  education,  grad- 
ually developing  with  the  other  branches.  Duets,  trios  and 
quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  and  for  stringed  instru- 
ments and  piano,  to  be  selected  from  the  work  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  etc.,  are  studied  and  prepared  for  the 
students'  concerts. 

Piano. — Instruction  in  pianoforte  playing  is  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  good  touch  and  the  development  of  a 
thorough  technical  foundation.  The  student's  musical  taste 
and  ideas  of  interpretation  are  developed  by  the  study  of 
selected  standard  and  modern  compositions,  including  Duver- 
noy  Etudes,  Henri  Hertz  Gammes,  Bertini.  Clement i,  and 
Czerny  Etudes.  For  the  more  advanced  pupils  Kramer 
Etudes,  Bach  Fugues  and  Wohltemperirtes  Klavier,  etc. 

Voice. — Instruction  is  given  in  proper  breath  control,  correct  tone 
production  and  placing.  The  voice  is  developed  and  equalized, 
technical  difficulties  are  mastered,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  an  authoritative  style  and  manner,  all  tending  to  that  ease 
and  elegance  wThich  is  indicative  of  a  finished  vocalism.  The 
following  branches  are  given  especial  attention:  (a)^correct 
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breath  control ;  (b)  intonation;  (c)  tone  production;  (d)  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian  diction;  (e)  interpretation  of 
songs,  oratorios  and  operas. 

Violin. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  correct  position  in  holding 
the  violin  and  the  bow,  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  violin 
playing.  After  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  stand- 
ard studies,  the  pupil  is  given  compositions  for  violin  and 
piano  in  order  to  develop  the  musical  taste  and  ideas  of  inter- 
pretation as  soon  as  possible.  The  studies  for  violin  include 
Keyser,  Mazas,  De  Beriot  for  beginners  up  to  the  third  year 
of  study.  For  advanced  pupils  Kreutzer,  Rode,  Fiorello,  Gavi- 
ni£e,  Slvick,  Paganini,  etc.;  solos  by  Viotti,  Rode,  Spohr,  Men- 
delssohn, Wieniawski,  etc. 

Organ. — Students  wishing  to  study  the  organ  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  pianoforte  playing.  The  demands  made  upon 
organists  by  composers  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
students  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  piano.  The  various  stand- 
ard works,  including  Stainer's  Organ  School;  easy  preludes  of 
Smart;  Schneider's  Pedal  Studies,  Book  I;  Short  Pieces  of 
Smart,  Merkel  Guilmant  Baptiste  for  further  advanced  pupils; 
Schneider's  Pedal  Studies,  Book  II;  Preludes  and  Fugues  of 
J.  S.  Bach;  Sonatas  of  Mendelssohn,  Carl's  Master  Studies, 
etc.,  are  used  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
improvisation. 

Orchestral  Instruments. — Instruction  on  the  stringed  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  including  viola,  cello  and  brass,  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  best  studies  and  compositions  for  these  instruments 
are  used.  Students  of  the  woodwind  and  brass  instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  including  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  tuba,  have  special  advantages  through 
the  orchestra  of  the  College  of  Music.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  proper  methods  of  phrasing  and  breathing,  so  often  neg- 
lected. Instruction  is  also  given  in  tympany  playing.  Private 
lessons  and  class  instruction  are  given  in  these  instruments. 
Students  far  enough  advanced  are  required  to  play  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  college. 

Sight  Playing. — Sight  playing  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
gift.  This  in  a  measure  is  true;  no  more  true,  however,  in 
regard  to  music  than  it  is  to  language.  School  children  learn 
to  read  a  language  clearly  and  intelligently  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  ample  opportunity.  They  are  called  to  read  at  sight 
every  day  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Give  the  piano 
pupil  a  chance  with  systematized  instruction,  and  even  the 
very  slowest  pupil  would  read  faultlessly  in  a  very  short  time. 
What  is  very  often  lacking  in  piano  instruction  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  proper  kind  of  training.  Classes  are  formed  for  special 
discipline  and  training  in  sight  playing.  Concerted  music 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  only  is  used.  The  music  is 
graded  from  the  simplest  melodies  to  the  symphonies  of  the 
great  masters. 
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Sight  and  Ensemble  Singing. — In  preparation  for  admission  to  the 
chorus  of  the  University,  classes  are  held  in  sight  singing  and 
ear  training  weekly. 

Chorus  Singing. — A  class  for  advanced  chorus  singing  in  two,  three, 
and  four  parts  meets  weekly.  Any  student  of  the  University, 
having  the  proper  qualifications,  can  enter  this  class. 

ORCHESTRAL  CLASS. 

This  class,  which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  orchestral  practice 
and  routine,  holds  weekly  rehearsals  and  takes  part  in  the 
concerts  given  at  intervals  during  the  season.  All  students 
who  are  far  enough  advanced  may  join  the  class  free  of  charge. 

The  work  includes  the  study  of  symphonies,  overtures  and 
other  orchestral  compositions,  as  weW  as  accompaniments  to 
concertos  and  solos  for  piano,  violin  and  voice,  affording  ad- 
vanced students  in  these  departments  an  opportunity  to  play 
and  sing  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

STUDENTS'  CONCERTS. 
In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  of  the  department  to  per- 
form in  public,  and  to  give  all  pupils  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  to  hear  good  music  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  musical  Literature,  concerts  are  given  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  the  more  advanced  students  and  ensemble  Cla88e8. 
Admission  to  these  concert-  is  by  invitation  only.  Informal 
students'  concerts  are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  No  special  preparal  ion  is  made  for  those  concerts, 
only  the  pupils  and  the  friends  being  present .  They  are  given 
especially  to  test  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  to  overcome 
timidity  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  evening  concerts. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  on  Acoustics,  Musical  History  and  other  subjects 
are  given  at  intervals  during  the  season  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  other  great  authorities  and  are  highly  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Music. 

THE  FACULTY. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  more  complete  faculty  than 
the  one  at  the  disposal  of  the  Temple  University  College  of 
Music. 
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The  department  of  theory  and  composition  is  headed  by 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  composi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  His  latest  work,  "Symphonies 
and  Their  Meaning"  (Lippincott's),  is  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  and  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  As  a  composer, 
pianist,  organist,  and  critic  he  is  known  throughout  America. 

The  violin  department,  with  Dr.  Thaddeus  Rich  as  head  in- 
structor is  singularly  well  equipped.  Dr.  Rich  has  been  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  since  1906,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  violinists.  His  experi- 
ence has  taken  him  all  over  the  musical  world.  Besides 
having  been  concertmaster  of  the  Western  Opera  in  Berlin  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  after  having  completed  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Josef  Joachim,  he  has  played  as  soloist  with  the  principal 
organizations  in  Europe  and  America  with  great  success. 

Dr.  Rich  has  for  a  number  of  seasons  past  been  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  gained  fresh  laurels.  As  conductor  of  the  Worcester  Fes- 
tival of  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  has  conducted  for  three 
seasons,  he  has  been  heralded  as  a  remarkable  leader. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lorenz,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  for  many  years,  is  well  known  as  a  soloist,  en- 
semble and  orchestra  player.  He  is  especially  successful  with 
beginners. 

Mr.  Harry  Aleinikoff,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  is  a  very  able  assistant  to  Dr.  Rich; 
being  especially  qualified  to  instruct  the  rudiments  of  violin 
playing. 

The  vocal  department  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Lewis 
James  Howell  as  chief  instructor. 

Mr.  Howell  is  a  singer  of  wide  experience.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Montreal  Opera  Company  in  1910-1911. 
Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  has  concertized 
extensively  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  many  of  this 
country's  best  musical  organizations.  He  has  sung  the 
leading  baritone  roles  in  Traviata  (Verdi),  Faust  (Gounod), 
Carmen  (Bizet),  Aida  (Verdi),  Contes  d'Hoffman  (Offen- 
bach), Cavalleria  Rusticana  (Mascagni),  Pagliacci  (Leon- 
cavallo), La  Tosca  (Puccini),  Rigoletto  (Verdi),  etc.  As  a 
teacher  Mr.  Howell  has  been  eminently  successful  and  num- 
bers some  of  our  best  concert  singers  among  his  pupils. 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley  (who  is  leader  of  the 
"Haydn"  Club)  has  also  been  successful  as  a  teacher  and 
singer  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  such. 

The  piano  department  consists  of  Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp, 
Mr.  Emil  F.  Ulrich,  Mr.  Robert  Armbruster,  Mr.  Alfred 
Lorenz  and  Mr.  William  S.  Thunder. 

Mr.  Robert  Armbruster,  although  a  very  young  man,  has 
already  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  world. 
He  studied  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg,  and  has  appeared 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  both  under  Mr.  Pohlig  and 
Mr.  Stokowski  with  marked  success. 

Mr.  William  Sylvano  Thunder,  at  present  organist  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Philadelphia,  has  occupied 
this  distinguished  post  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  As 
organist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Mahler  Symphony  and  as  accompanist  with  this 
celebrated  organization  under  the  leadership  of  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski, he  has  won  the  approval  of  our  ablest  critics.  Mr. 
Thunder  is  distinctly  a  valuable  acquisition  on  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Music  as  he  is  eminently  fitted  as  a  teacher  to 
impart  to  the  student  the  fruits  of  a  justly  successful  career. 

The  faculty  of  the  organ  department  consists  of  Philip  H. 
Goepp  (see  theory),  William  Sylvano  Thunder  and  Emil  F. 
Ulrich.  Mr.  Ulrich  has  completed  his  studies  at  Speidel'e 
Music  School  and  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Stuttgart  . 

He  is  not  only  a  musician  of  marked  ability  but  a  well- 
kn  Dwn  leader  of  choruses.  He  directed  the  Festivals  of  Jersey 
City,  1911;  Twenty-third  National  Saengerfest,  Philadel- 
phia, 1912;  Wagner  Festival,  Philadelphia,  1913;  Temple 
University  May  Festival,  1914;  National  Saengerfest,  Balti- 
more, 1914.  Mr.  Ulrich  is  also  conductor  of  the  famous 
United  Singers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  harp  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Nicoletta,  who  has  been  known  in  Philadelphia  musical 
circles  as  a  harpist  of  distinction  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
work  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  been  favorably 
commented  on  both  in  Philadelphia  and  on  tour. 

The  trombone  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gardell  Simons,  who  is  famous  throughout  America  as  a 
trombone  soloist  .  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  for  the  past  two  seasons,  where  his  work  has  at- 
tracted universal  attention. 
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We  have  leading  orchestra  instrumentalists  on  our  faculty, 
including  Joseph  La  Monaca,  flute;  Alfred  Lorenz,  viola; 
Oscar  Schwar,  tympany,  and  Rudolph  Engel,  trumpet. 

LIBRARY. 

An  extensive  and  carefully  selected  Library  is  accessible  to 
all  students  of  the  department.  It  contains  works  on  Theory, 
Biography,  Esthetics,  Orchestra  and  Oratorio  scores,  all  the 
chamber  music  of  the  Classic  School,  four-hand  arrangements 
of  Symphonies  and  Overtures,  and  vocal  scores  of  the  Operas. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  pupils  entering  the  departments  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  will  be  governed  and  must  abide  by 
the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

The  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for  less 
than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  except  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Students  commencing  a  term  are  obliged  to  continue  the 
entire  ten  weeks. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  pupil  are 
not  made  good,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness  when  due 
notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music.  Credit  for  lessons  begins  from  time  of  notifi- 
cation. 

No  pupil  of  the  department  is  allowed  to  omit  lessons  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  this  department,  in- 
cluding tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes, 
change  of  hours,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to 
invariably  with  the  secretary. 
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The  Department  of  Chiropody  of  The  Temple  University 
which  began  its  first  session  in  September,  1915,  is  the 
second  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  first 
to  be  made  a  department  of  a  university.  The  rapid  growth 
and  progress  of  chiropody  as  a  profession;  the  necessary 
improvement  in  the  educational  equipment  of  those  who  wish 
to  practice  it  by  a  systematized  and  scientific  course  of  study; 
the  constantly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
various  states  to  place  chiropodists  under  legislative  control; 
by  requiring  chiropodists  to  pass  a  state  examination  in 
order  to  be  regularly  licensed,  thereby  giving  them  a  legal 
standing;  and  the  realization  that  chiropody  is  a  minor 
branch  of  medicine;  have  been  the  causes  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  this  department. 

STATE  REGULATION  OF  CHIROPODY. 

The  number  of  states  that  have  regulated  the  practice 
of  Chiropody  is  constantly  growing  larger.  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  .Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  were  early  and  successful 
pioneers  in  the  movement  to  control  the  profession  by 
legislation.  Only  recently  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Louisiana,  Rhode  Island,  Washington, 
and  Vermont  have  furthered  the  movement  by  passing  laws 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  states. 

The  principle  of  the  laws  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
various  states.  To  practice  Chiropody  it  is  obligatory  that 
one  shall  pass  a  state  board  examination  that  necessitates 
a  certain  degree  of  theoretical  and  practical  training  such  as 
can  be  acquired  best  at  a  recognized  school  of  Chiropody 
that  has  been  established  and  standardized  to  give  a  scientific 
comprehensive  course  in  related  subjects.  This  course  must 
be  of  a  definite  length  and  devote  a  proper  number  of  hours  to 
each  subject. 

This  principle  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chiropody  of  Temple  University  has  been  established. 
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DEFINITION  OF  CHIROPODY. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  of  Pennsylvania,  chiropody  is  understood  to  be 
the  surgical  treatment  of  abnormal  nails,  all  superficial 
excrescenses  occurring  on  the  hands  and  feet,  such  as  corns, 
warts  or  callosities,  and  the  treatment  of  fissures,  blisters 
and  bunions,  but  it  shall  not  confer  the  right  to  operate 
upon  the  hands  or  feet  for  congenital  or  acquired  deformities, 
or  for  conditions  requiring  the  use  of  anesthetics  other  than 
local,  or  incisions  involving  structures  below  the  level  of  the 
true  skin. 

CHIROPODY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Scientific  chiropody  is  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  which  offers 
many  decided  inducements  to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  money  to  enter  any  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions requiring  years  of  preliminary  education  before 
entering  upon  the  long  course  of  professional  training.  There 
are  many  sections  of  the  country,  practically  every  com- 
munity, demanding  the  services  of  scientifically  trained 
chiropodists,  and  they  can  only  be  so  trained  in  a  school  of 
chiropody. 

Certain  branches  of  Chiropody  have  wide  possibilities  as 
specialties  which  only  need  the  initiative  of  enterprising 
practitioners  to  develop  them  into  lucrative  callings.  Oppor- 
tunities to  expand  in  almost  any  direction  exist  among  all 
professions  and  they  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Chiropody;  it  offers  no  closed  doors  to  the  ambi- 
tious. The  equipment  of  the  University  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  teaching  of  chiropody. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  department  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets  in  the  Professional  Building  of  Temple  University. 
It  is  readily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  quarters 
occupied  by  the  school  in  this  building  are  commodious  and 
are  exceptionally  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Chiropody.  The  lecture  rooms  are  comfortable,  well  lighted, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students.  There  is  a  well  appointed  lounging  room  for  the 
woman  student.  Conveniently  placed  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  the  school  is  fortunate  in  its  location. 
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Philadelphia,  the  country's  center  of  allied  medical  interests 
affords  the  wealth  of  clinical  material  which  can  be  best 
obtained  in  a  city  of  large  population. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  relative  to  the 
selection  of  a  proper  school  to  which  a  prospective  student 
should  give  due  thought. 

LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

The  academic  year  for  the  day  class  consists  of  thirty-four 
weeks.  The  session  will  begin  Monday,  September  22, 
1919.  The  night  class  will  start  the  same  date  in  the  evening 
and  cover  a  period  of  two  years  of  eight  months  each. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.. 

The  school  is  co-educational.  The  degree  of  Graduate  of 
Chiropody  (G.Cp.)  will  be  conferred  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course.  All  didactic  and  laboratory 
instruction  is  given  in  the  day  time  for  the  day  course  and 
at  night  for  the  evening  course.  The  clinics  in  Chiropody 
are  held  at  night.  The  method  of  teaching  is  practical  in 
each  subject.  The  fundamental  subjects  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, pathology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica  and  chemistry 
are  given  much  time  in  the  curriculum,  because  of  the  firm 
belief  that  the  full  and  complete  scientific  training  of  the 
student  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. 

The  methods  of  teaching  employed  are  didactic  lectures; 
clinical  conferences;  clinical  laboratory  work,  and  laboratory 
demonstrations.  Wherever  and  whenever  applicable  or 
desirable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projectoscope, 
stereopticon,  lantern  slides,  charts,  colored  drawings,  tables, 
comparisons,  syllabi,  etc.  A  feature  of  the  method  of 
instruction  will  be  written  reports  by  each  student  upon 
clinical  cases  attended  by  him.  The  number  required  of 
each  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  class  and  the 
number  of  cases  attended. 

The  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  are  modern  and  com- 
pletely equipped.  In  all  the  laboratories,  each  student  will 
be  assigned  a  desk,  locker  or  a  table  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  his  individual  use,  throughout  the  period 
of  instruction. 
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THE  CLINIC. 
To  supplement  the  theory  of  Chiropody  there  has  been 
opened  in  the  same  building  with  the  school  a  free  dis- 
pensary where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  treated  each 
evening.  Here  the  student  receives  his  practical  training. 
The  clinic  is  not  surpassed  in  its  equipment  and  is  complete 
in  every  particular  for  demonstrating  the  greatest  variety 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  feet.  The  advanced  student 
is  assigned  a  chair  where  he  receives  personal  instruction  in 
the  conduct  of  cases.  The  clinical  teaching  of  Chiropody  is 
featured  very  strongly,  and  offers  to  the  student  every 
phase  of  the  subject  that  is  met  in  daily  practice.  Every 
opportunity  is  offered  to  put  into  practice  the  didactic 
teaching  so  that  the  student  may  work  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  valuable  clinical  opportunities  afforded. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  training  is  thorough  and  the  curriculum  is  arranged 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  existing  state  boards. 
New  requirements  will  be  met  as  they  arise  and  the  school 
will  always  be  abreast  of  the  times.  No  student  will  be 
graduated  who  is  not  capable  of  passing  any  state  board 
examination. 

The  constant  aim  will  be  to  make  of  each  student  a 
practical  and  intelligent  practitioner  of  Chiropody. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  a  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  streets. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the 
city  in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions. Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
chosen  vocation. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  makes  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  chiropody  students  who  are  obliged  in 
any  degree  to  maintain  themselves  to  secure  employment  in 
shoe  stores,  physicians'  offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manu- 
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facturing  establishments,  physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied 
institutions.  A  file  is  kept  of  all  students  who  wish  employ- 
ment, also  of  persons  wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as 
prospective  patrons. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
department  are  requested  to  enroll  early,  and  notify  the 
Director  of  their  desires  regarding  employment. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  Director  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  application 
for  admission.  Every  new  student  is  required  to  matriculate 
with  the  Registrar.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
terminate  the  attendance  of  any  student,  at  any  time  for 
what  may  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  such  as  incompetency,  conduct  unbecoming 
a  lady  or  gentleman,  or  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  morals 
of  the  class  or  Institution:  also  to  refuse  a  student  the 
privilege  of  final  examination  for  cause. 

1.  The  applicant  musl  BUbmil  to  the  Director  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  chiropodists  of  good 
reputation  residing  in  the  State  of  which  the  student  is  a 
citizen. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  completion  of 
a  standard  one-year  high  school  course  of  study,  or  15  counts 
obtained  in  the  entrance  examinations.  Students  are  not 
admitted  with  any  conditions  in  preliminary  education. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  an  applicant  may  choose 
from  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  fifteen  (15)  counts 
necessary  for  admission. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  counts  that  may  be 
earned  by  passing  in  subjects  open  to  candidates  in  exami- 
nations given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  The  subjects  named  in  black-faced  type  are 
required  as  part  of  a  four-year  high-school  course. 
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Subjects. 


Counts. 


Subjeots. 


Count*. 


English  grammar   2 

Rhetoric  and  composition.  .  3 
History  of   English  litera- 
ture   2 

History  of  American  litera- 
ture  1 

tfEnglish  classics  C   4 

tfEnglish  classics  D   4 

fFirst-year  Latin   5 

fCaesar   4 

Cicero   5 

Virgil   5 

Latin  composition   2 

fFirst-year  Greek   5 

fAnabass   4 

fGreek  composition   1 

fFirst-year  German   5 

t Second-year  German  J10 

fFirst-year  French   5 

f Second-year  French  JIO 

fFirst-year  Spanish   5 

fSecond-year  Spanish  J10 

Advanced  American  history  3 


Civil  government   2 

Grecian  history*   3 

Roman  history*   3 

Mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
tory*  4 

English  history*   3 

General  history*   5 

Advanced  arithmetic   2 

Algebra  to  quadratics   3 

Intermediate  algebra  §   2 

Plane  geometry   5 

Solid  geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

Botany**   2]/2 

Zoology**   2^ 

Biology   5 

Physiology  and  hygiene  ....  2}4 

School  hygiene   2 

Physical  geography   4 

Economic  geography   4 

Agriculture   2 

Bookkeeping   4 

%  Provided  no  credit  has  already  been  given. 

*  General  history  may  not  be  offered  in  examination  when  Grecian  and  Roman 
history  and  medieval  and  modern  history  are  offered.  General  history  yields  credit 
of  two  and  one-half  (2£)  counts  when  offered  either  with  Grecian  history  and  Roman 
history  or  with  medieval  and  modern  history.  Medieval  and  modern  history  yields, 
credit  of  three  (3)  counts  when  offered  with  English  history. 

§  This  includes  the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratics,  the  progressions 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

**  A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to  offer  either  botany  or 
zoology. 

ttlncluding  important  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  read,  the  place  held  in 
literary  history  by  these  authors,  etc. 

t After  January  1,  1920,  candidates  who  offer  any  of  these  languages  in  Bureau 
examinations  toward  meeting  the  pre-medical  requirements,  will  be  required  to 
offer  two  years'  work  in  each  language  offered.  Latin  composition  based  upon  Caesar, 
and  Greek  composition  based  upon  the  Anabasis,  must  be  offered  with  Csesar  and  the 
Anabasis,  respectively.  This  announcement  does  not  affect  candidates  for  admission 
to  other  professional  courses  of  study. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LICENSURE 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure, applicants  for  license  to  practice  Chiropody,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

A.  A  preliminary  education  of  a  one-year  high  school 
course  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

B.  A  course  of  study  in  chiropody  in  a  school  recognized 
as  competent  by  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  The  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  established 
by  the  said  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  for 
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the  purpose  of  testing  the  fitness  of  the  person  applying  for 
licensure,  admittance  to  this  examination  to  be  subject  to 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  A  and  B, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  proof  of  character  and  moral  standing. 

Information  and  blank  forms  of  application  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  School,  Eighteenth  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  Mr.  John  Loman,  State  Examiner,  422  Perry 
Building,  Philadelphia;  or  Mr.  C.  B.  Smathers,  State 
Examiner,  101  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

It  is  urged  that  all  credentials  be  presented  to  the  Director 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  session.  Credentials  submitted  by  the  Director 
to  the  State  Examiner  are  accepted  only  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects pursued  and  the  extent  covered  in  each  meet  the 
requirements  for  entrance,  and  his  report  is  made  known  to 
the  applicant  by  the  Director. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  any  of  the  above  cre- 
dentials complete  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
on  the  subjects  named  to  the  extent  not  satisfactorily 
covered  by  the  credentials  submitted. 

Three  entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  State  annu- 
ally— at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — in  February,  June, 
and  September. 

The  examinations  for  chiropody  students  by  the  State 
authorities  in  Philadelphia  are  held  in  the  Central  High 
School,  Broad  and  Green  Streets.  For  full  particulars 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Director. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Phila- 
delphia consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Mr.  John  Loman. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Pittsburgh 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Smathers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 
The  candidate  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
must  have  complied  with  all  the  rules  of  the  department  of 
chiropody  and  pass  an  examination  on  each  subject  of  the 
course  with  a  general  average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75 
per  cent.  He  must  show  that  he  has  attended  34  weeks  or 
the  equivalent  of  lectures.    The  full  course  must,  under  all 
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circumstances,  have  been  taken  at  this  University.  The 
degree  conferred  will  be  that  of  Graduate  of  Chiropody, 
G.Cp. 

The  candidate  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  com- 
mencement at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

An  accurate  roll  of  students  is  kept,  showing  attendance 
upon  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.  In  making 
up  the  final  averages  from  results  of  term  examinations,  a 
certain  amount  of  credit  is  given  for  diligence  and  applica- 
tion in  pursuance  of  college  duties. 

EVENING  COURSE. 

The  night  course,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
matriculate,  will  begin  Monday,  September  22,  1919, 
at  seven  p.  m.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  for  the  day  course.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  two  departments  as  to  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  work.  The  course  extends  over 
a  period  of  two  years  of  eight  (8)  months  each.  All  instruc- 
tion is  at  night.  The  day  and  night  courses  both  lead  to 
the  same  degree. 

The  night  course  will  not  be  given  unless  there  is  a  demand 
to  warrant  it. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 
The  regular  course  in  Chiropody,  as  shown  by  the  session 
roster,  will  be  open  to  Temple  University  graduates  in 
chiropody  free  of  cost,  except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used 
or  broken. 

Graduates  in  Chiropody  of  any  reputable  school  who  wish 
to  take  a  Post-Graduate  Course,  upon  application  will  have 
assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches  in 
which  such  students  desire  the  greater  proficiency  being  given 
prominence.  In  addition  to  the  above  Post-Graduate  Course 
we  arrange,  on  the  same  general  plan,  concentrated  courses 
on  the  specialties,  upon  the  completion  of  which  we  grant  a 
Temple  University  Certificate  showing  the  work  satisfactorily 
covered. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
Applicants  not  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  will 
be  accepted  as  special  students.    They  are  subject  to  all  the 
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rules  and  regulations  of  the  regularly  admitted  students  but 
are  not  eligible  for  graduation,  nor  will  they  be  accepted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure for  examination  for  registration.  Certificates  of  attend- 
ance will  be  issued  them  specifying  the  courses  they  have 
attended — such  certificates  in  no  sense  confer  a  degree. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1919: 

Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  the  student  having 
the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

Chiropody  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Prize. — $10  in  Gold  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Practical  Chiropody. 

Pedic  Items  Prize. — Donated  by  the  Pedic  Items  Journal,  published 
in  New  York  City,  consisting  of  a  pocket  case  of  instruments  Known  as 
Prof.  Joseph's  Pocket  Case,  to  the  student  having  the  best  average  in 
Practical  and  Didactic  Chiropody. 

Prize  Donated  by  Dr.  C.  Scott  Miller  for  the  best  set  of  notes 
on  Bacteriology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ANAT<  >MY. 

J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Harry  C.  Bradford,  M.Cp.,  Instructor. 

Too  much  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  human 
anatomy  for  the  student  of  chiropody.  Without  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  essentials  of  it  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
other  subjects.  The  course  consists  of  six  one-hour  periods  each  week 
for  the  full  first  and  second  half  semesters.  Of  these,  during  the  year 
three  one-hour  periods  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  dissection  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  two  one-hour  periods  to  lectures;  one 
one-hour  period  to  a  quiz  covering  the  lectures  and  the  dissection  work. 
The  course  will  cover  in  fullest  detail  the  osteology,  myology,  syndes- 
mology,  the  blood,  lymph  and  nervous  systems  of  the  leg  and  the  foot. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  draw  the  anatomical  structures,  muscles, 
bones,  blood  vessels,  etc.,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  different 
elements.    Bones  will  be  loaned  to  the  students  for  study. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  charts,  projectoscope,  demonstrations, 
models,  museum  preparations  and  fresh  dissections.  The  laboratory 
for  dissection  is  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  is  complete  and 
modern  to  the  fullest  requirements  for  any  work  in  the  dissection  of 
the  whole  cadaver. 

HISTOLOGY. 
Phillip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 

Instruction  is  given  in  histology,  paralleling  the  work  in  anatomy, 
two  one-hour  periods  each  week  for  the  entire  year,  of  which  one  hour 
will  be  devoted  to  a  lecture  and  one  hour  to  laboratory  work,  demon- 
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strations  and  quizzes.   The  use  of  charts  and  diagrams  will  be  largely 

resorted  to  as  a  means  of  illustrating  I  he  lee!  urcs.  Pracl  LCa]  ins!  mcl  iOD 
so  far  as  the  limits  of  the  course  permit  will  be  the  constant  endeavor 
in  this  branch.  The  histology  of  the  principal  tissues  of  the  body 
will  be  thoroughly  gone  into;  that  of  the  various  organs  only  so  far  as 
they  encroach  upon  the  field  of  chiropody.  In  the  laboratory  the  stu- 
dent will  receive  instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  the  microscope,  and 
will  examine  stained  microscopic  sections,  making  drawings  of  the 
same.  He  will  also  have  demonstrated  to  him  the  technique  of  staining 
specimens. 

The  examination  in  this  course  will  be  both  written  and  practical. 
The  laboratory  of  histology  is  thoroughly  equipped. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
R.  R.  Willoughby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.,  Instructor. 

The  course  in  physiology  will  consist  of  two  one-hour  periods  weekly 
for  the  entire  year.  The  course  comprehends  a  general  elementary 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  by  means  of  didactic  lectures. 
The  student  will  be  assisted  to  a  broad  understanding  in  a  general  way 
of  the  subject,  by  means  of  charts  and  tables,  projectoscope  illustrations 
and  special  lectures.  This  cursory  survey  will  be  completed  as  early  in 
the  first  semester  as  deemed  expedient,  in  order  that  the  major  part  of 
the  year  can  be  devoted  to  the  special  and  applied  physiology  of  the 
lower  extremity.  The  physiology  of  locomotion  will  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  work  in  this  branch  for  the  second  semester.  One  one-hour 
period  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  didactic  instructions,  and  one  one-hour 
period  to  a  quiz  and  review  of  the  lectures. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

The  principles  of  chemistry  will  be  taught  by  didactic  lectures  and 
laboratory  instruction.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  will  personally 
carry  on  experiments  and  make  tests.  Elementary  instruction  in  both 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  given  early  in  the  course,  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  main  subject 
matter  of  the  course,  namely,  biological  chemistry.  The  work  of  the 
student  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
latter,  so  that  he  will  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  metab- 
olism, physiologic  and  pathologic,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  practice 
of  chiropody,  to  assist  him  in  his  life's  work.  Practical  instruction  in 
Urinalysis  will  be  given.  A  few  lectures  during  the  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  toxicology  of  a  few  of  the  drugs,  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  the  local  application  of  drugs.  Four  one-hour 
periods  a  week  will  be  given  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  course;  one 
one-hour  period  lecture;  one  one-hour  period  quiz;  two  one-hour 
periods  in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  will  have  a  desk  assigned  to 
him  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  which  is  fully  equipped. 

PATHOLOGY. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
David  A.  Graves,  M.Cp.,  Instructor. 
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The  subject  of  pathology  will  require  three  one-hour  periods  a  week 
for  the  entire  year.  It  ranks  in  importance  with  the  subject  of  anatomy. 
Only  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  branch  will  the  practitioner 
be  able  to  make  a  proper  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  of  the 
feet  with  which  he  will  be  confronted  in  practice.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures  for  one  one-hour  period  a  week  the  entire  year; 
one  one-hour  period  a  week,  laboratory  instruction;  and  one  one-hour 
period  quiz  a  week.  The  quiz  enables  the  instructor  to  elucidate  and 
make  clear  such  points  as  the  student  fails  to  grasp  in  the  didactic  and 
the  practical  work  of  the  course.  The  lectures  will  be  suppl  mented 
and  emphasized  by  charts  and  projectoscope  illustrations.  Consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  general  pathology, 
in  order  that  the  further  work  in  special  pathology  as  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities  will  reach  a  proper  culmination.  In  the  laboratory 
the  student  will  study  and  diagnose  macroscopically  and  microscopically 
prepared  pathological  specimens.  In  the  lecture  room  the  abnormal 
condition  will  be  contrasted  effectively  with  the  normal,  and  the 
essential  feature  of  the  various  lesions  will  be  emphasized. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Gordon  J.  Saxon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Clarence  N.  Callery,  Instructor. 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  will  be  considered  for  one  one-hour 
period  each  week  during  the  entire  year.  The  work  in  this  branch  will 
supplement  and  correlate  the  instruction  the  student  receives  in  pathol- 
ogy. One  one-hour  period  each  alternate1  week  will  be  devoted  to  a 
lecture,  and  one  one-hour  period  the  other  alternate  week  to  laboratory 
instruction.  In  the  lectures  the  various  pathogenic  organisms  will  be 
described  as  deemed  essential,  and  the  student  will  be  taught  general 
bacteriology.  Later  in  the  course  the  special  bacteriology  of  chiropody 
exclusively  will  be  studied.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  will  be 
instructed  in  bacteriological  laboratory  technic,  and  will  have  demon- 
strated to  him  the  organisms  he  has  studied.  The  examination  in  this 
course  will  be  written  and  practical. 

The  laboratory  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  modern  and  well 
equipped. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACY. 
William  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacy. 

This  course  will  constitute  two  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  the 
entire  year.  Chiropodial  pharmacology  will  be  studied  fully.  The 
work  will  consist  of  one  one-hour  period  lecture  each  week,  and  one 
one-hour  quiz  per  week.  The  principal  drugs  with  reference  to  their 
uses  in  chiropody  will  be  taken  up;  their  origin,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  physiologic  and  toxicologic  actions,  and  their  therapeutics 
will  be  gone  into  thoroughly.  The  course  will  be  made  exceptionally 
practical  in  conjunction  with  the  clinics  of  the  school. 

Of  great  importance  in  general  medicine,  the  subject  of  non-phar- 
maceutical therapeutics,  as  applicable  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
feet,  will  be  given  considerable  prominence  during  the  year.  Pharmacy 
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will  be  taught  to  a  limited  extent  so  that  the  student  may  have  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  compounding  of  chiropodial  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

A  limited  time  also  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  feet. 

SURGERY. 

Charles  E.  Hallowell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

To  the  subject  of  surgery  will  be  devoted  one  one-hour  period  each 
week  for  the  full  year's  course.  The  subject  will  be  treated  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  practising  chiropodist,  and 
when  collateral  fields  are  discussed,  it  is  to  render  more  efficient  the 
diagnosing  of  diseases  which  should  not  be  treated  by  the  chiropodist. 
The  limits  of  surgery  as  applied  to  chiropody  will  be  constantly  kept 
before  the  student.  The  major  part  of  the  year's  work  will  be  devoted 
to  the  surgery  of  chiropody.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the  course  the 
student  will  be  led  through  a  graduated  course  of  instruction  in  surgical 
technic,  asepsis  and  antisepsis  and  general  surgical  conditions.  That 
the  student  may  be  intelligently  informed  in  operative  surgery  of  the 
lower  extremity,  opportunities  will  be  given  him  to  attend  surgical 
clinics,  to  witness  operations  upon  that  part  of  the  body. 

Special  pathology  will  receive  necessary  attention. 

DERMATOLOGY. 
Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

Dermatological  instruction  will  continue  for  the  entire  year — one 
one-hour  period  each  week  being  devoted  to  it.  Every  other  week  a 
lecture  will  alternate  with  a  quiz  covering  the  work  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  more  common  diseases  of  the  skin  will  be  considered,  bear- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  particular  needs  of  the  chiropodist.  With 
the  assistance  of  lantern  slides  and  pictures,  the  student  will  be  made 
intimate  with  such  dermatological  conditions  as  occur  upon  the  lower 
extremities.  In  the  clinics  of  the  school,  he  will  have  exceptional 
opportunities  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  didactically,  and 
all  possible  latitude  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  make  a  proper 
diagnosis.    Special  lectures  will  be  arranged  for  during  the  year. 

ORTHOPEDICS. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chiropodial  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  continued  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  will  consist  of  one  one-hour  period  devoted  to  lecture  every 
other  week;  and  one  one-hour  period  quiz,  and  demonstration  the 
alternating  week.  The  orthopedic  conditions  of  the  lower  extremities 
will  be  taken  up  didactically.  The  student  will  be  given  demonstra- 
tions and  instruction  in  the  application  of  apparatus,  plaster  bandaging 
and  casts,  corrective  dressings  and  the  mechanics  of  braces.  When 
expedient,  practical  opportunity  will  be  given  to  witness  orthopedic 
surgical  operations. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 
David  Bevan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
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The  subject  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  deemed  of  such  practical 
importance  from  the  viewpoint,  both  of  general  and  of  special  educa- 
tion, that  one  one-hour  period  a  week  is  allotted  to  it  for  the  entire 
year.  Alternating  weekly  will  be  a  quiz.  The  course  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  practitioner  of  chiropody.  It  is 
the  only  course  in  the  school  in  which  at  any  time  the  limited  field  of 
chiropody  is  left,  and  the  broader  fields  of  other  departments  invaded. 
The  justification  of  this  departure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  narrowest  specialties.  The  viewpoint  of  the  sanitarian 
is  constantly  maintained.  The  subjects  of  air,  water,  the  disposal  of 
waste,  diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  transmissible  diseases,  the 
use  and  the  comparative  value  of  disinfectants  are  discussed.  The 
climax  of  the  course  is  reached  in  the  study  of  office,  home,  and  personal 
hygiene. 

CHIROPODY. 
James  R.  Bennie,  Senior  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Adam  Hall,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Aubrey  Keirsey,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Alonzo  V.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 

Associates  in  Clinical  Chiropody. — William  B.  Beedle,  Ernest  J. 
Martucci,  Cornelia  C.  Antonson,  Charles  J.  Costello,  Gartha 
E.  Wolfe,  Maude  B.  Grans. 
Clinical  Assistants  in  Chiropody. — E.  M.  Mayne,  David  O.  Sterner, 
M.Cp.,  Mary  C.  Morris,  Mary  S.  Fish,  Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp., 
Cora  Conrad,  Bessie  P.  Grist,  I.  N.  Creager,  G.Cp.,  Ray  E. 
Dougherty,  G.Cp.,  Elisabeth  Allen,  A.  M.  P.  Barrow,  G.Cp., 
Roberta  K.  Abdill,  Susan  V.  Pettier. 
The  Trustees  of  Temple  University  have  established  at  the  pro- 
fessional building,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets,  a  free  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  s  of  the  foot.    These  clinics  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  University's  Department  of  Chiropody. 
The  Clinic  will  be  open  evenings  from  7.30  till  9.30  except  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  instructors  are  men  and  women  of  wide  experience,  who  are  com- 
petent to  teach  the  proper  application  of  the  Principles  of  Chiropody. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  clinical  Chiropody  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  have  also  provided  an  up-to-date  scientific  equipment. 

There  will  be  at  hand  every  facility  for  taking  proper  care  of  every 
case  which  presents  itself  for  treatment. 

Philadelphia  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material,  and  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  bring  before  the  student  for  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  every  variety  of  disease  which  affects  the  foot. 
The  advanced  student,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  treat  and  operate  upon  the  cases  which  present 
themselves  for  treatment. 

The  clinical  course  will  supplement  the  didactic  course. 

ETHICS,  HISTORY  OF  CHIROPODY  AND  EMERGENCIES. 
David  Bevan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Chiropody,  Ethics  and 
Emergencies. 
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One  one-hour  period  a  week  will  be  devoted  during  the  first  hnlf  year 
to  this  group  of  subjects.  The  relations  of  the  chiropodist,  to  his 
fellow  practitioner,  to  his  patient,  and  to  the  general  public  will  be 
discussed  from  their  various  phases. 

The  History  of  Chiropody  is  deemed  of  educational  importance  to 
broaden  and  enlighten  the  practitioner.  It  links  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  gives  him  the  perspective  essential  to  a  successful  practice 
and  a  contented  mind. 

Emergencies  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  arising  within  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one.  In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  meet 
and  to  avoid  them. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

At  convenient  periods  during  the  course  the  instruments  used  in 
chiropody  will  be  shown  and  their  use  demonstrated.  The  proper 
care,  construction,  etc.,  of  instruments  will  be  dwelt  upon. 

Some  of  this  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  teachers  in  the  course 
on  Practical  Chiropody  and  at  the  clinics,  and  some  at  special  lectures 
by  expert  practical  instrument  makers. 

ROENTGENOLOGY  AND  RADIOTHERAPY. 
Mulford  K.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Lecturer. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  one  hour  a  week  for  about 
six  weeks.  The  student  will  be  given  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  as  far  as  practicable.  The  various  forms  of 
apparatus  and  machines  will  be  described  and  the  technic  of  this  branch 
gone  into,  limited  in  its  application  to  chiropody. 

MINOR  SURGERY. 

 ,  Lecturer. 

A  short  course  in  this  subject  is  given  during  the  first  half  year. 
Practical  work  in  bandaging  will  be  afforded.  A  limited  amount  of 
surgical  technic,  dressings,  and  minor  operation  procedures  will  be 
described.  The  course  will  epitomize  and  gather  into  a  whole  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  subjects  of  surgery  and  both  branches 
of  chiropody. 


Summary  of  the  Course. 


Courses  continued  for  the  whole  year: 
Anatomy. — Six  hours  a  week;  two  one-hour  periods,  lecture;  three 

one-hour  periods,  dissection;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 
Pathology. — Three  one-hour  periods  a  week;  one  one-hour  period, 

lecture;  one  one-hour  period,  laboratory;  one  one-hour  period, 

recitation. 

Physiology. — Two  hours  each  week:  one  hour  lecture  a  week;  one 
hour  recitation. 
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Chemistry. — Four  hours  a  week;  one  one-hour  period,  lecture;  one 
two-hour  period,  laboratory;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Two  hours  a  week:  one  one- 
hour  period,  lecture;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Chiropody. — Five  hours  a  week:  four  one-hour  periods,  lectures; 
one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Clinical  Chiropody. — Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  evenings. 

Surgery. — One  one-hour  period  a  week. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — One  hour  a  week. 

Histology. — Two  hours  a  week:  one  hour,  lecture;  one  hour,  labora- 
tory. 

Dermatology. — One  hour  a  week.    (Lecture  alternating  with  quiz.) 
Orthopedics. — One  hour  a  week.    (Lecture  alternating  with  quiz.) 
Bacteriology. — One  hour  a  week.    (Lecture  alternating  with  lab- 
oratory instruction.) 

Courses  continuing  for  one-half  year: 

Instruments,  Ethics,  History,  Emergencies,  one  hour  a  week,  first 
half  year. 

Electro  Therapeutics,  Non-Pharmaceutical  Therapeutics,  Toxi- 
cology, one  hour  a  week,  second  half  year. 
Minor  Surgery. — One  hour  a  week,  first  half  yoar. 

One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  special  lectures  on  subjects  kindred  to 
the  practice  of  chiropody  and  of  practical  importance  to  the  prac- 
titioner, but  not  extensive  enough  to  warrant  a  half  semester  being 
allotted  to  them.    Among  these  subjects  may  be  mentioned: 

"Foot  Manifestations  of  Certain  Neuropathology  Conditions." 

"Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Interest  to  the  Chiropodist." 

"The  Gait  as  a  Symptom  of  Disease." 

"Foot  Gear  of  Infants  and  Children." 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  held  monthly  in  each  subject,  and 
are  written  and  oral.  During  the  collegiate  year  there  are 
examinations  upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  open 
to  change  without  previous  notice. 

The  general  average  resulting  from  the  monthly  tests, 
combined  with  the  average  received  at  the  final  examina- 
tion, and  divided  by  two,  gives  the  promoting  average  in 
each  subject. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at  least 
75  per  cent  in  each  subject  examined. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 
In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below,  the 
curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination  and 
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the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Students  are  entitled, 
however,  to  receive  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  cur- 
rent rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation. 

FEES. 

The  tuition  for  the  entire  day  course  of  thirty-four  weeks 
and  for  the  entire  night  course  is  $200  each,  which  will  include 
tuition  fee,  use  of  anatomical  material,  and  use  of  materials 
and  microscopes  in  the  various  laboratories.  A  charge  will 
be  made  for  any  apparatus  that  is  broken  by  the  student. 

Tuition  payable  one-half  year  in  advance. 

All  recitations  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or 
their  regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittance  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft, 
certified  checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount 
due  and  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

Fees  for  the  day  course  are  due  October  1st  and  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  and  October  1st  for  the  night  course.  Students 
who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  charged  with 
absences  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been 
settled  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made. 

DEFERRED  TUITION. 

In  exceptional  cases  worthy  students  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payment  by  furnishing  the  University 
with  satisfactory  security.  This  privilege  is  granted  for  one- 
half  year  only.  In  all  cases  students  will  be  required  to 
make  cash  settlement  for  the  fees  the  first  semester. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  College 
Societies  and  Students'  Organizations  are  so  distinctly 
personal  that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building, 
Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets,  and  register  early. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
The  Text-Book  of  Chiropody,  edited  by  Dr.  Maurice  J. 
Lewi,  will  answer  all  the  needs  of  the  student  in  addition  to 
notes  taken  by  him  of  the  lectures. 
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COLLATERAL  READING  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Anatomy. — Cunningham,  Piersol,  Morris,  Gray. 
Physiology. — Brubaker,  Dearborn,  Howell. 
Physiological  Chemistry. — Rockwood. 

Chemistry. — Handbook   of   Chemistry,    Attix;    Holland,  Medical 
Chemistry;  Practical  Examination  of  the  Urine,  Attix. 

Histology. — Stoehr's. 

Pathology. — McConnell,  MacFarland . 

Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Protozoon,  MacFarland. 
Hygiene. — Rohe  and  Robin. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Butler's  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

Surgery. — Da  Costa's. 

Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett. 

Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Dorland. 


University  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 


The  training  Schools  for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  University 
offer  three  distinct  courses: 

First — A  course  giving  special  training  for  those  wishing  to 
prepare  to  become  superintendents  of  hospitals,  principals  of 
nurses,  training  schools,  for  teaching  nursing  in  high  schools, 
colleges  and  hospitals,  and  for  those  wishing  to  become 
Public  Health  nurses  or  school  nurses.  This  course  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  other  courses  in  the  Teachers'  College. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  a  college  or  high  school 
diploma. 

Second — Companion  Nurse  Course.  This  fits  nurses  for 
intelligent,  capable  companionship  with  cultured  invalids.  It 
includes  special  studies  in  the  literature  of  all  nations,  chem- 
istry, modern  art,  religion,  botany,  music,  gymnastics,  games, 
social  correspondence,  social  problems,  etc. 

Third — The  regular  three  years'  course  for  nurses  having 
only  time  or  education  to  thoroughly  learn  practical  nursing 
as  taught  at  the  bedside  and  in  classes  as  required  in  all  first 
class  hospitals. 

The  Training  School  is  a  department  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity, all  its  practical  work  being  done  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Garretson  Hospitals.  Its  teaching  staff  are  all  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Temple  University.  The  School  now 
has  an  enrolment  of  eighty-five. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  North 
Broad  street,  at  the  corner  of  Ontario  street,  away  from  the 
more  congested  portions  of  the  city,  an  ideal  location  for  such 
an  institution.  The  hospital  with  its  rapid  growth  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  varied  clinical  material  for  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and 
Hamilton  streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mill  and  foundry 
district.  Its  dispensaries  and  wards  are  crowded  daily  with 
surgical  cases,  giving  the  nurses  unusual  experience  in  this 
form  of  work. 

The  hospitals  have  198  beds,  and  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  thorough,  practical  experience  in  the  Medical, 
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Surgical,  Gynecological,  Obstetrical  and  Children's  Wards; 
also  in  the  operating  rooms,  dispensaries  and  diet  kitchens. 

The  Nurses'  Home  is  a  three-story  building  on  Ontario 
street,  at  the  corner  of  Park  avenue,  east  of  the  main 
building  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  Nurses'  Home  has  been  furnished  and  equipped  in 
the  most  improved  and  sanitary  manner  for  the  comfort  of 
the  student  nurses. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  University 
is  a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  theoretical, 
practical  and  systematic  training  to  young  women  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  nursing.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day  for 
practical  work. 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Training  School  should  apply  per- 
sonally or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School, 
Samaritan  Hospital,  for  a  blank  form  of  application.  These 
blanks  must  be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  In 
returning  these  blanks  to  the  Director  of  the  Training 
School,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman's  letter 
testifying  to  good  moral  character;  a  letter  from  a  dentist 
stating  that  the  teeth  are  in  good  condition;  a  physician's 
certificate  of  health,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
persons,  not  relatives,  who  have  known  the  applicant  for 
at  least  three  consecutive  years. 

Applicants  must  not  be  under  twenty  years  of  age  nor 
over  thirty-five  and  are  required  to  be  of  average  height  and 
good  physique.  A  good  English  education  is  required. 
Graduates  of  high  schools,  women  of  education  and  culture, 
especially  those  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  household 
affairs,  are  given  preference  provided  they  meet  the  require- 
ments in  other  particulars. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  interviews  applicants 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  a.  m. 

When  an  application  is  accepted  the  applicant  must  serve 
on  probation  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  term  of  pro- 
bation is  included  in  the  three  years,  if  the  probationer  is 
accepted  as  a  permanent  student. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  determines  the  fitness 
of  the  probationer  for  the  work  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  her. 
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If  accepted  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  probation, 
the  pupil  nurse  must  sign  the  following  agreement: 

"I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  remain  at  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  University  three  years  as  a  pupil  of  the 
School,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  School  and  Hospital." 

"I  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  Training  School  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  me  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause  which  they  may 
deem  sufficient." 

The  pupil  nurses  while  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  the  School. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  during  their  course  of  instruction  to 
nurse  sick  relatives  at  home. 

In  case  of  illness  the  pupils  are  cared  for  gratuitously. 
All  time  lost  must  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

If  for  any  reason  a  pupil  is  called  away  and  detained  for  a 
period  exceeding  four  months,  she  must  repeat  the  year's 
work. 

The  Director  may  suspend  any  pupil  nurse  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Training  School  or 
for  conduct  unbecoming  a  lady.  The  reasons  for  the  sus- 
pension are  immediately  reported  to  the  President  or  the 
Dean  who,  after  due  examination  into  the  facts,  limits  the 
time  of  the  suspension  or  terminates  the  pupil's  connection 
with  the  School. 

Pupils  receive  board,  lodging  and  laundry  from  the  date 
of  entrance,  and  if  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
term,  they  receive  in  addition  a  monthly  allowance  of  five 
dollars.  This  allowance  of  five  dollars  is  for  the  purchase  of 
uniforms,  text-books,  etc.  It  is  not  intended  as  salary  since 
it  is  considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equivalent 
for  services  rendered. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours  for  recreation  and  one-half  hour 
for  each  meal.  Each  nurse  is  allowed  an  afternoon  off  duty 
each  week  and  six  hours  on  Sunday.  The  emergencies  of 
the  hospital  work  may  from  time  to  time  necessitate  a 
modification  of  these  regulations.  The  night  nurses  are  on 
duty  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  nurse  during  the 
month  of  June,  July  or  August. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
The  practical  work  is  given  in  both  the  Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
Anatomy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Physiology. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Bandaging  and  Elementary  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for 
three  months. 

Household  Economics  and  Dietetics. — Two  periods  per  week  for 
four  months. 

Practical  Demonstrations. — One  period  each  day  for  six  months. 

The  pupils  are  taught  the  minor  duties  of  nursing  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals.  They  are  also  taught  the  use  of  the 
various  appliances  and  utensils,  the  preparations  of  dressings 
and  the  care  of  instruments  and  materials. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Bacteriology. — One  period  per  week  for  six  months. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight 
months. 

Massage. — Lectures  and  practical  instruction.    Four  months. 
A  course  of  Clinical  Lectures  is  given  by  the  Staff. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospitals. 

Practical  Instruction. — In  the  Operating  Rooms,  Private  Rooms  and 
Wards  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garrctson  Hospitals. 

Recitations,  quizzes  and  demonstrations  are  held  weekly  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

Examinations  are  held  bi-monthly  and  at  the  expiration 
of  each  school  year.  The  standing  of  the  student  is  based 
upon  the  general  character  of  her  work  and  deportment 
throughout  the  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  exam- 
inations. Students  must  pass  in  all  subjects  of  one  year 
before  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  following  year. 

When  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  her  course 
and  passed  the  final  examinations,  she  receives  the  diploma 
of  the  Temple  University — Nurses'  Training  School. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES  WHILE  ON  DUTY. 

The  relations  of  the  nurses  to  the  resident-physicians  and 
students  must  be  of  a  strictly  professional  nature. 

When  the  hours  of  duty  are  over,  nurses  must  go  directly 
to  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Visiting  in  the  hospital  or  any  department  of  it,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant,  is  forbidden. 
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All  unnecessary  noises  must  be  avoided,  and  necessary  ones 
reduced  to  their  minimum. 

Nurses  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  unless 
by  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant. 

A  pupil  nurse,  assigned  as  a  special  nurse,  must  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  patient,  except  when  relieved  for  recreation 
and  sleep. 

While  on  duty,  the  entire  time  of  the  nurse  belongs  to  the 
patients  and  the  hospital,  and  she  must  faithfully  carry  out 
all  instructions  regarding  medicines,  diet  and  treatment  of 
patients. 

Nurses  must  maintain  a  sincere  interest  in  each  patient's 
comfort  and  recovery.  They  must  be  kind  and  gentle  and 
tactful.    Courteous  manners  are  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 

Nurses  shall  not  permit  patients  to  receive  visitors  except 
at  the  hours  appointed,  or  by  written  permission  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  remuneration  from  patients. 

The  night  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  the  order  and 
quiet  of  the  wards. 

Lights  must  be  turned  down  and  talking  or  other  noises 
must  cease  at  9  p.  m. 

Wards  and  floors  must  never  be  left  without  a  nurse  in 
charge.  When  the  nurse  in  charge  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
ward  or  floor,  she  must  make  one  of  her  assistants  responsible. 

When  a  patient  develops  new  symptoms  or  whenever  a 
night  nurse  needs  help  or  advice,  she  shall  call  the  Night 
Supervisor. 

Nurses  accept  no  orders  concerning  a  patient  except  from 
the  physician  and  resident  in  charge  of  the  case. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES'  HOME. 
The  hour  for  rising  is  6.00  a.  m. 

Nurses  must  report  in  the  dining  room  at  6.30  a.  m.  for 
breakfast. 

Roll  call  and  chapel  service  at  6.50  a.  m. 
Nurses  who  are  not  punctual  are  disciplined. 
Day  nurses  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  until 
10  o'clock. 

Late  permission  may  be  granted  twice  a  month  and  does 
not  extend  later  than  12  o'clock. 
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Upon  leaving  and  returning  to  the  hospitals,  nurses  must 
register  their  names  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Director's  office. 

Nurses'  rooms  must  be  kept  ready  for  inspection  when 
not  occupied. 

Each  nurse  must  make  her  own  bed,  ventilate  the  room 
and  put  it  in  order  before  going  on  duty,  taking  proper  care 
of  the  room  and  furniture. 

The  nurses  shall  not  be  allowed  to  apply  for  medical 
attendance  or  advice  to  any  physician;  but  must  report 
to  the  Chief  Nurse.  No  physician  shall  prescribe  for  any 
nurse  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Chief  Nurse,  and 
in  his  visits  to  a  sick  nurse  the  physician  shall  always  be 
accompanied  by  the  Chief  Nurse  or  her  assistant. 

Nurses  must  be  properly  attired  when  leaving  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  visit  another  nurse's  room  when  it  is 
unoccupied. 

Nurses  must  not  enter  the  wards  or  private  rooms  when  not 
in  uniform.  They  must  not  appear  on  the  street  in  any 
part  of  the  uniform. 

The  prescribed  uniform  must  be  adhered  to  and  the 
nurses  must  have  sufficient  supply  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves neat  and  tidy. 

Nurses  shall  wear  no  jewelry  or  flowers  while  in  uniform. 

Rubber  heel  taps  must  be  worn  while  on  duty. 

Nurses  may  receive  visitors  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Home  during  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty.  No  visitors 
may  be  taken  to  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  visitors  in  the  wards  or  any 
other  department  of  the  hospital  while  on  duty;  nor  shall 
they  leave  their  posts  of  duty  to  see  friends  except  by  per- 
mission from  the  Director.  Telephone  messages  are  not 
delivered  to  nurses  while  on  duty,  nor  after  10  o'clock  at 
night. 

Nurses  who  are  ill  must  report  to  the  Director  or  her 
assistant. 

When  a  nurse  has  been  ill,  she  must  not  leave  the  house 
nor  return  to  duty  without  first  reporting  to  the  Director. 

Personal  laundry  must  be  marked  by  owner's  number  and 
must  be  deposited  in  bags  in  the  places  appointed  before 
7  a.  m.  on  Monday. 

Only  plainly  made  underclothing  and  hospital  uniforms 
will  be  received. 
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Dishes,  napkins  or  food  must  not  be  carried  from  the 
dining  room. 

Notes  must  be  taken  at  all  lectures.  Lectures  must  be 
written  from  the  notes  and  handed  to  the  Principal  for 
inspection. 

Nurses  are  only  excused  from  classes  and  lectures  on 
account  of  illness. 

They  must  be  in  their  places  in  the  classroom  at  least 
five  minutes  before  the  time  scheduled  for  the  lecture. 
Should  a  nurse  be  late  for  class  she  must  report  to  the  Chief 
Nurse  in  her  office  at  her  earliest  opportunity. 

Nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  p.  m.,  after  which 
time  absolute  silence  must  prevail. 

Lights  must  be  out  at  10.30  p.  m. 

NIGHT  NURSES. 

The  hour  for  rising  for  night  nurses  is  5.45  p.  m. 

All  nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  a.  m.  and  are  for- 
bidden to  leave  them  until  the  rising  hour  unless  by  special 
permission  from  the  Director. 

Nurses  are  permitted  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, but  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  1  p.  m. 

NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

This  course  is  designed  for  directors  of  training  schools, 
superintendents  of  hospitals,  dietitians,  district  nurses,  and 
for  nurses  in  public  schools,  social  workers,  tenement  house 
and  factory  inspectors,  organizers  of  hospitals  and  training 
schools. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  consist  ofa  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  is  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited  training 
schools. 

Deficiencies  in  preparation  can  be  made  up  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  departments  of  Temple  University  before 
beginning  the  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  accredited  training  schools.  For  others  it  is 
a  four  years'  course. 

The  course  consists  of  instruction  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion, Hospital  Economics,  Laundering,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Psychology,  Dietetics,  Invalid  Hand  Work,  etc. 
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Visits  of  inspection  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  other 
hospitals,  social  settlements,  milk  stations,  factories,  day 
nurseries,  etc.,  written  reports  being  made  on  all  such  visits. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Temple  University 
diploma  (without  degree)  is  granted. 

Hospital  Organization,  Administration. — The  general  problems  of 
organization  and  administration  are  studied;  methods  of  contracting 
for  hospital  supplies;  the  keeping  of  hospital  records;  the  preparing 
of  State  reports;  the  making  up  of  the  budget;  inventories  and  stock 
taking;  methods  of  buying,  storing  and  distributing;  the  duties  of  the 
various  officials  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Each  department  of  the  hospital  is  carefully  studied,  including 
the  kitchen  and  its  accessories,  the  laundry,  drug  store,  wards,  private 
rooms,  etc. 

Laundering. — Outline  of  laundry  work,  general  laundry  work, 
removal  of  stains,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  body  linen,  flannels,  shirts, 
shirt  waists,  collars,  and  cuffs,  colored  clothes,  stockings,  clear  starch- 
ing, cleansing,  disinfecting  clothing,  making  soaps  and  other  recipes. 

Reagents. — Outline  of  courses  for  teachers. 

Dietetics. — 1.  Food — general  object,  composition,  classification;  2. 
Nutrition — digestion,  absorption,  metabolism,  excretion;  3.  Food 
Values;  4.  Feeding  the  Sick — general  rules,  physician's  directions, 
feeding  in  acute  diseases,  etc.;  5.  The  Tray — attractive  arrangement, 
general  rules  for  serving:  t>.  Methods  of  Cooking  and  Care  for  Food — 
its  relation  to  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  food;  7.  Measures 
and  Weights;  8.  Hospital  Dietaries;  9.  Diet  in  Disease;  10.  Milk — 
care,  composition,  milk  products,  modification  for  infants.  A  period 
of  four  months  is  required  for  this  course,  giving  one  lesson  each  week 
in  theory,  and  a  practical  lesson  each  day,  combining  theory  and 
practice  as  much  as  possible.  The  care  of  the  diet  kitchen,  cooking 
utensils,  silver,  etc.,  is  also  required  of  the  nurses  who  are  taking  the 
course. 

Training  School  Administration. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
management,  organization,  and  equipment  of  training  schools. 

Hospital  Architecture. — A  careful  study  of  hospital  architecture  is 
made;  the  necessity  of  building  hospitals  and  planning  their  interior 
arrangement  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  particular 
hospital  to  be  built. 

Invalid  Hand-work. — A  course  outlined  to  prepare  the  nurses  to 
give  to  patients  suitable  occupation  through  the  tedious  hours  of 
convalescence. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting;  simple  raffia  work;  weaving,  hammock 
making;  simple  reed  work;  rag  dolls;  reed  baskets;  coloring  photo- 
graphs; paper  pulp-modeling;  clay  modeling,  raffia  baskets;  stenciling; 
lanterns;  furniture  in  wood  including  Mission  furniture;  carving; 
knitting;  rug  making;  brass  work,  etc. 

Social  Service  in  Hospitals. 

COMPANION  NURSE  COURSE. 
This  course  has  been  outlined  for  those  wishing  to  become 
not  only  nurses,  but  companions  to  invalids  who  must  remain 
in  their  own  homes  or  who  wish  to  travel. 
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It  presents  such  subjects  as  make  its  students  familiar  at 
least  with  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  attaining  further 
intellectual  culture;  it  gives  the  necessary  information  in  the 
best  social  usages;  it  prepares  the  nurse  to  direct  the  patient 
in  simple  occupational  work  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
otherwise  long  day  of  the  invalid ;  it  gives  her  an  insight  into 
the  causes  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  various 
psychic  conditions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  so  much  invalid- 
ism. The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  nurse  for  companionship  to 
people  of  high  social  culture. 

For  those  living  in  or  near  Philadelphia  the  course  consists 
of  the  books  selected.  These  are  to  be  read  by  each  student. 
A  quiz  is  held  on  each  of  these  books  or  upon  the  subject 
matter  it  presents. 

The  class  in  Story-Telling  in  Temple  University  is  open 
to  all  who  can  attend  it;  also  the  class  in  Invalid  Occupation 
Handwork. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  a  two  years'  course.  The  fee  is 
One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  course.  To  those  nurses  who 
prefer  to  specialize  for  four  weeks  in  some  department  of 
hospital  work,  this  fee  is  in  part  remitted.  The  fee  can 
often  be  earned  in  part  or  in  whole  by  graduate  nurses  who 
can  spare  time  to  work  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  weeks. 
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In  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Department, 
a  Unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  established 
at  Temple  University  on  October  1,  1918.  Admission  was 
granted  to  male  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  who 
presented  credentials  of  graduation  from  a  standard  four-year 
high  school  or  submitted  evidence  of  equivalent  preparation 
and  who  passed  the  regular  physical  examination  for  induc- 
tion into  the  Army.  The  corps  was  divided  into  two  groups, 
College,  and  Dental  and  Medical  students.  Members  of  the 
Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  were  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  the  unit  by  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office.  The  total  enrolment  was  267,  classified  as  follows: 
College,  124;  Medical,  49;  and  Dental,  94.  The  soldiers 
were  quartered  at  the  Second  Regiment  Armory,  Broad  and 
Susquehanna  Avenue,  the  Columbia  Club,  Broad  and 
Oxford  Streets,  and  at  one  of  the  Universitv  Dormitories. 
The  mess  hall  was  at  1620  North  Broad  Street.  The  Corps 
continued  in  regular  session  until  the  order  for  demobilization 
was  issued  on  December  first.  The  last  soldier  was  dis- 
charged on  December  21,  1918. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  several  groups  was  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training. 
Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  and  clinical  work  were 
conducted  by  members  of  the  University  faculties.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

COLLEGE. 
Program  "A."  Infantry. 

18-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  English  Composition, 
2  hours;  Geography,  3  hours;  Foreign  Language,  3  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 

19-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  English  Composition, 
2  hours;  Psychology,  3  hours;  Foreign  Language,  3  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 

20-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  Hygiene,  3  hours; 
French  or  Psychology,  3  hours;  Military  Law,  3  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 
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Program  "C."    Quartermasters'  Corps. 

18-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  Accounting,  3  hours; 
Foreign  Language,  3  hours;  English  Composition,  2  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 

19-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  Accounting,  3  hours; 
Foreign  Language,  3  hours;  English  Composition,  2  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 

20-  year  old:  Mathematics,  3  hours;  Accounting,  3  hours; 
French  or  Psychology,  3  hours;  Military  Law,  3  hours; 
War  Issues,  3  hours. 

Premedical  Program. 

First  Year:  Chemistry,  4  hours  lecture  and  quiz,  13  hours 
laboratory;  Biology,  4  hours  lecture  and  quiz,  4  hours  labora- 
tory; War  Issues,  3  hours. 

Second  Year:  Qualitative  Analysis,  2  hours  lecture  and 
quiz,  8  hours  laboratory;  Physics,  4  hours  lecture  and 
quiz,  4  hours  laboratory;  Hygiene,  3  hours;  War  Issues, 
3  hours. 

Chemistry  Program. 

First  Year:  Chemistry,  4  hours  lecture  and  quiz,  13  hours 
laboratory;  Mathmatics,  3  hours;  War  Issues,  3  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hours  a  sufficient  number  of 
supervised  study  hours  was  added  to  make  a  total  of  42 
academic  hours. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Program. 

Regular  courses  leading  to  the  degree  as  found  in  the 
curriculum. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
Program. 

Regular  courses  leading  to  the  degree  as  found  in  the  cur- 
riculum, together  with  the  special  course  in  Biology  required 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training. 


General  Regulations. 


The  Day  Departments  may  be  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m. 
to  6.30  p.  m.  daily  except  the  Model  School  which  closes  at 
2.30  p.  m. 

The  Afternoon  Classes  are  in  session  from  4.30  to  6.30 
p.  m.  Classes  in  any  subject  may  be  formed  in  these  hours 
where  ten  apply. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes  are  in  session  from  8.30  to  12.30. 

The  Evening  Department  is  in  session  every  weekday 
from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  students  reciting  two  evenings  a  week  or 
oftener  as  their  course  requires. 

All  students  supply  their  own  text-books  and  stationery, 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  University  at  publishers'  prices. 

All  students  of  the  Day  Department,  unless  excused  on 
presentation  of  a  physician's  certificate  and  after  examina- 
tion by  the  physician  in  the  gymnasium,  must  take  physical 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  Students  arc  examined  by  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

All  lessons  lost  through  absence,  except  in  ease  of  pro- 
longed illness,  must  be  made  up. 

A  written  statement  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  addressed 
to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  stating  that  the  absence  was 
unavoidable,  should  be  sent  upon  the  return  of  the  pupil. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  see  that  no  outside 
engagements  interfere  with  the  student's  full  and  regular 
attendance  at  every  session.  Only  upon  a  written  request 
from  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  is  a  minor 
permitted  to  absent  himself  from  a  regular  class. 

The  President  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  all  students  of 
immoral  character,  and  any  who,  after  fair  admonition,  seem 
likely  to  persist  in  conduct  subversive  to  discipline. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians  in  reports. 

The  passing  average  of  students  regularly  entered  in  any 
course  in  the  Evening  Department  is  70  per  cent,  based  on 
class  work  or  one  examination  or  paper  at  the  close  of  the 
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academic  year,  or  on  several  examinations  or  papers  given 
throughout  the  year. 

All  students  in  the  Evening  Department  must  be  in 
attendance  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  assigned  to 
each  class  to  be  eligible  for  final  examination. 

Students  having  conditions  come  up  for  re-examination  on 
the  dates  announced  in  the  calendar.  If  not  then  passed  the 
subject  must  be  repeated. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  secure  and  fill  out 
fully  the  application  blank. 

All  general  information  concerning  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University  is  found  in  the  pages  assigned  to  the 
respective  departments. 


General  Information. 


Scholarships. 

Scholarships,  open  to  students  in  the  various  departments 
of  Temple  University,  may  be  established  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  A  donation  of  $3,500  will  establish  an  "A  Scholarship. " 

2.  A  donation  of  $2,500  will  establish  a  "B  Scholarship." 

3.  A  donation  of  $1,000  will  establish  a  "C  Scholarship." 

4.  A  donation  of  $500  will  establish  a  "D  Scholarship." 
An  "A  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  in  a  school 

where  the  tuition  fees  do  not  exceed  $175. 

A  "B  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  in  a  school 
where  the  tuition  fees  are  less  than  $149. 

A  "C  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $60. 

A  "D  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $30. 

The  donor  of  a  scholarship  shall  have  the  option  of  nom- 
inating the  student  benefiting  by  the  scholarship. 

Scholarships  are  named  for  or  by  the  founders,  and  stand 
as  permanent  and  honorable  memorials. 

PROFESSORSHIPS. 

1.  A  donation  of  $50,000  will  endow  a  chair  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Unive  rsity. 

2.  The  donor  shall  not  have  the  right  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  professorship  thus  endowed. 

These  professorships  shall  be  named  for  or  by  the  donors. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The  following  are  already  in  existence: 

Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

James  Barker   1 . .  Mr.  James  Barker. 

Emma  B.  M.  Chandler   1 .  .Mr.  Percy  M.  Chandler. 

Percy  M.  Chandler   4.  .Mr.  Percy  M.  Chandler. 

John  H.  Converse   1 .  .Mr.  John  H.  Converse. 

George  A.  Cotton  10.  .Mr.  George  A.  Cotton. 
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Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

J.  Lewis  Crozer   3.  .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer   3 . .  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 

Henry  A.  Daniel   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Charles  A.  Daniel   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  S.  Detre   1 . .  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Detre. 

William  S.  Duling   1 .  .Mr.  William  S.  Duling. 

Erasmus  Freeman   2.  .Mr.  Erasmus  Freeman. 

Mary  S.  Geiger   1 .  .Mary  S.  Geiger  Estate. 

Charles  C.  Harrison   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison. 

Charles  E.  Hires   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  E.  Hires. 

James  Wallace  McCurdy   1 . .  Mr.  James  McCurdy. 

Meade  Post,  No.  1,  G.  A.  R   1 .  .Mr.  Robert  M.  Green. 

Joanna  A.  Morse   l..The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the 

Grace  Baptist  Church. 

Eugene  E.  Nice   1 .  .Mr.  Eugene  E.  Nice. 

John  A.  Presper,  Jr   1 . .  Mr.  John  A.  Presper,  Jr. 

Hilda  M.  Ringgold   1 .  .Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ringgold. 

Charles  F.  Stone   2.  .Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Maria  L.  Stone   7 . .  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor   1 .  .Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor. 

Ushers'  Association  of  the  Tem- 
ple  1 . .  Ushers'  Association  of  the  Temple. 

J.  B.  Van  Sciver   1 .  .Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Sciver. 

Charles  J.  Webb  10.  .Mr.  Charles  J.  Webb. 

William  Weightman   1 .  .Mr.  William  Weightman. 

Catherine  A.  Wentz   2.  .Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Wentz. 

EVENING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

Thomas  Durham   2 . .  Mr.  Thomas  Durham. 

Emma  Else   1 .  .Miss  Emma  Else. 

Clarence  Stanley  Mclntire   1 .  .Mclntire  Memorial  Society. 

Nathan  Snellenburg   1 .  .Mr.  Nathan  Snellenburg. 

Mary  Sorver   1 . .  Mrs.  Mary  Sorver. 

Maria  L.  Stone   3 . .  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

The  Temple  University  Woman's  Club  has  established  an 
annual  scholarship  to  be  used  in  the  College  or  the  Teachers 
College. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  for  the  next  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships before  the  first  day  of  May.  Applications  received 
after  May  1st  will  be  considered  only  if  vacancies  occur. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Holders  of  certain  scholarships  are  expected  to  give  ten 
hours  weekly  of  their  time.  This  time,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
University  authorities,  is  to  be  used  in  such  ways  as  may  be 
most  helpful  to  the  University. 
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The  University  grants  free  tuition  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  exchange  for  services  rendered.  In  all  cases 
where  scholarships  are  granted,  or  where  free  tuition  is  given, 
it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  student  receiving  such 
help  must  do  creditable  work  in  all  the  studies  undertaken, 
and  must  perform  faithfully  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Laboratory  and  Library  or  other  special  fees  are  not 
covered  by  these  scholarships. 

THE  FACULTY  CLUB. 
The  Faculty  Club  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  Facul- 
ties, including  the  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  also  to  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Charles  E.  Beury,  Efeq.,  President. 
Luther  C.  Peter.  M.D..  Vice-President. 
Milton  F,  Stauner.  Treaswtr, 
Katherine  M.  Nelligan,  Secretary. 

THE  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 

The  Temple  University  Woman's  Club  was  formed  during 
the  academic  year  L909  1910,  the  object  of  the  dub  being 
to  make  better  known  the  work  of  Temple  University,  to 
further  in  every  way  possible  all  its  various  undertakings 
and  for  mutual  improvement. 

Office  us. 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hancock,  President. 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Shumway,  First  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  I.  H.  O'Hara,  Second  V ire-President. 
Mrs.  Oust  a  v  Ketterer,  Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Win.  H.  St  irk,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Mrs.  John  H.  K.  Scott,  Trrosurfr. 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  University,  who  have  combined  to  further  the  general 
interests  of  the  institution:  (a)  By  furnishing  an  annual 
income  from  membership  fees  which  can  be  used  in  the 
work  of  the  University;  (&)  by  promoting  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  institution;  (c)  by  determining  upon 
means  for  extending  its  usefulness.  The  income  from  fees 
(ten  dollars  a  year  for  each  member)  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  furthering  the  work  of  the  University. 

Omens. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  President 
Milton  F.  StaurTer,  Secretary. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
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Alumni  Associations. 


ALUMNI  COUNCIL. 
William  Taylor  WyckofT,  President. 
Robert  O.  Koehler,  Secretary. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
William  F.  Howard,  President. 
Oliver  T.  Dill,  Vice-President. 
Veronica  R.  Michels,  Treasurer. 
Sara  E.  Beardslee,  Secretary. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
John  C.  Rich,  President. 
Melvin  B.  Wright,  Vice-President. 
George  Lockett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
Josiah  T.  Stevenson,  President. 
Harry  T.  Rotenbury,  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Secretary. 
John  H.  Schwartz,  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  George  R.  Rogers,  President. 

Dr.  Darnley  W.  Catford,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  James  H.  Arnett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Dr.  George  G.  Bergeron,  Acting  Secretary. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
Samuel  Cornfeld,  President. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  First  Vice-President. 
Anna  Davis,  Second  Vice-President. 
Ray  L.  Hawthorne,  Third  Vice-President. 
Samuel  S.  Weissman,  Recording  Secretary. 
David  C.  Gross,  Financial  Secretary. 
Leo  G.  Penn,  Treasurer. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Dr.  H.  Evert  Kendig, 
Dr.  John  R.  Minehart, 
Dr.  Daniel  Cubiciotti, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Anthony, 
Dr.  George  K.  Schacterle, 
Dr.  Samuel  Cornfeld, 
John  O.  Casey, 
Leo  G.  Penn, 
Anna  Davis, 


Henry  Pichney, 
James  H.  Meehan, 
Samuel  Weissman, 
Rebecca  Levy, 
Samuel  Schueneman, 
J.  Gilbert  Dickson, 
Samuel  Baron, 
Louis  Feldman. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 
Dr.  William  H.  Magann,  President. 
Dr.  Leon  A.  Halpern,  First  Vice-President. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Card,  Second  Vice-President. 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Schell,  Third  Vice-President. 
Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  Recording  Secretary. 
Dr.  William  T.  Wyckoff,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dr.  Harvey  Iredell,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  William  T.  Wyckoff,  Member  Board  of  Trustees. 
Dr.  Otto  E.  Inglis,  Editor  il  Garretsonian. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 
Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Honorary  President. 
Spencer  M.  Bennett,  President. 
Ell  wood  A.  Geiges,  Vice-President. 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Secretary. 
Blanche  E.  Voorhees,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 
Mrs.  Anna  Gross  Schmidt,  President. 
Mrs.  John  Miller,  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hoover  Sithens,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Cornett  Groves  Armstrong,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF   THE    HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 
Inez  Pope,  Prefidmt, 
Antoinette  Williams,  Vice-President. 
Bertha  Deakync,  Secrtlary. 
Anna  Seip,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE* 
Harry  A.  demons,  Prt  sident. 
Russell  EL  W  orrell,  Fir.<t  V fa  -President. 
Lillian  Berndt,  Second  Vice-President. 
Annie  L.  Moore,  Third  Vice-President. 
John  Barr,  Treasurer. 
Agnes  Mason,  Secretary. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 
Anastasia  M.  P.  Barrow,  President. 
Helen  A.  Jones,  Vice-President. 
Mae  Bennie,  Secretary. 
David  O.  Sterner,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

NURSES. 
Agnes  D.  Baumann,  President. 
Martha  H.  Wannemacher,  Vice-President. 
Jessie  M.  Rowe,  Secretary. 
Nettie  M.  Wallace,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Ida  F.  Price,  Treasurer. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Advisory  Committee. 
James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sci.D.,  M.S. 
William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G. 

Basketball. 
Ell  wood  A.  Geiges,  Graduate  Manager. 
Edwin  F.  Louden,  Assistant  Manager. 
Charles  H.  Gilham,  Captain. 

Track  and  Field. 
Ellwood  A.  Geiges,  Graduate  Manager. 
Robert  Waddell,  Assistant  Manager. 
Willard  Williams,  Captain. 

Baseball. 
Ellwood  A.  Geiges,  Graduate  Manager. 
Harry  G.  Knorr,  Assistant  Manager. 
Albert  E.  RawcHffe,  Captain. 

Soccer. 

Ellwood  A.  Geiges,  Graduate  Manager. 
Jacob  Leuzinger,  Assistant  Manager. 
Harry  Barfoot,  Captain. 

Preparatory  Basketball. 
Edwin  F.  Louden,  Manager. 
William  DeAntoniis,  Assistant  Manager. 
Harry  Ericsson,  Captain. 

Women's  Hockey. 
Pauline  Davis,  Manager. 
Elizabeth  Lanning,  Assistant  Manager. 
Marion  Prophet,  Captain. 

Women's  Basketball. 
Florence  Crush,  Manager. 
Dorothy  Eyster,  Assistant  Manager. 
Doris  Walton,  Captain. 

Women's  Swimming  Team. 
Ida  Greenwood,  Manager. 
Pauline  F.  Davis,  Assistant  Manager. 
Esther  Herzog,  Captain. 

CERCLE  FRANCAIS. 
The  Cercle  meets  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  every  month  in  the 
Teachers  College,  1827  North  Broad  Street. 

Lucile  Hande,  President. 
Frances  Silver,  Vice-President. 
Flora  Mager,  Treasurer. 
MarioniTillinghast,[^ecretory. 
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MENORAH. 
Edward  Mordecai  Rand,  President. 
Fannie  E.  Sherman,  Vice-President. 
Elizabeth  M.  Rosenblatt,  Secretary. 
Benjamin  Haskell,  Treasurer. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  an  organization 
which  not  only  emphasizes  the  spiritual  but  also  the  social  life  of  the 
young  women  of  the  University.  Every  young  woman  is  eligible  to 
join  this  Association.  The  Association  holds  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ings in  the  Woman's  Club  Room.  The  Association  tries  to  give 
personal  attention  to  each  of  its  members  and  especial  attention  to  the 
girls  who  board  in  the  city. 

Officers. 

Vida  Blettner,  President.  Marie  Finton,  Vice-President. 

Marion  Eyster,  Secretary,         Helen  Zapf,  Treasurer. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL  THEOLOGICAL  FRATERNITY. 

Officers. 
Samuel  S.  Van  Bciver,  President, 
Robert  J.  Johnston,  Vice-President. 
Alexander  K.  Smith,  Secretary. 
John  Alfred  Peck,  Tn  OSUTi  r. 

W.  Lin  wood  Crowding,  Chairman,  Devotional  Committee. 
John  J.  Dunbar,  Chairman,  Social  Committee. 
Edward  R.  Cook,  Chairman,  Membership  Committee. 

LAW  CLUB. 
Keller  H  Gilbert,  19,  Presid*  nt. 
William  E.  Schubert,  '22,  Vice-President. 
James  F.  Swartz,  '20,  Recording  Secretary. 
Henry  P.  Richardson.  '20,  Financial  Secretary . 

M.  Louiae Sohuman,  21,  Treasurer, 

MEDICAL  FRATERNITIES  AM)  SOCIETIES. 
Phi  Chi. 
(Theta  I'psilon  Chapter.) 
Albert  J.  Strikol,  Presiding  Senior. 
Lawrence  Codori,  Presiding  Junior. 
Joseph  A.  Daly,  Secretary* 
Bernard  Melton,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
Lawrence  Getty.  JuaQi  Advocate, 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon. 
(Chapter  Sigma.) 
Louis  A.  Milkman,  Consul. 
Anthony  Domine.  Vice-Consul. 
Max  Ruttenberg,  Chancellor. 
A.  Morton  Rechtman,  Historian. 
Dr.  Frank  Chesner,  } 

Louis  A.  Milkman,      \  Senators  to  Grand  Fraternity. 

Joseph  I.  Gouterman,  J 

A.  Morton  Rechtman,  \  Altprnfltps 

Anthony  Domine,       j  Alternates. 
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Applegate  Obstetrical  Society. 
Dr.  John  C.  Applegate,  Honorary  President. 
Charles  E.  Clark,  President. 
Harry  S.  Dunkelberger,  Secretary. 
Joseph  A.  Moore,  Treasurer. 

Babcock  Surgical  Society. 
Dr.  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  Honorary  President. 
Dr.  William  A.  Steel,  President. 
Joseph  N.  Bickert,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  A.  Daly,  Secretary. 
Dr.  John  P.  Emich,  Treasurer. 

Mills  Pediatric  Society. 
Dr.  H.  Brooker  Mills,  Honorary  President. 
Harold  L.  Bottomley,  President. 
Albert  J.  Ancerawicz,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  A.  Daly,  Secretary. 
Albert  J.  Strikol,  Treasurer. 

DENTAL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Xi  Psi  Phi. 
Fred  P.  Chrisman,  President. 
T.  Malcomb  Alexander,  Vice-President. 
J.  Dillon  Nickey,  Secretary. 
Oliver  R.  P.  Campbell,  Treasurer. 
William  E.  Black,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Psi  Omega. 
Paul  D.  Legien,  Grand  Master. 
Perman  L.  Stevenson,  Junior  Master. 
Henry  P.  Ash,  Secretary. 
Henry  Maurer,  Treasurer. 
John  F.  Ditunno,  Chief  Interrogator. 
O.  Raynold  Hock,  Chief  Inquisitor. 

Alpha  Omega. 
(Theta  Chapter.) 
Maurice  Tubinsky,  Chancellor. 
Benjamin  Kopaloff,  Vice-Chancellor. 
Adolph  Stern,  Secretary, 
Ike  P.  Holzman,  Treasurer. 

Garretsonian  Society. 
John  F.  Ditunno,  President. 
Joseph  H.  Gommer,  Vice-President. 
Adolph  Stern,  Treasurer. 
T.  Malcomb  Alexander,  Secretary. 
Evelyn  E.  P.  Nickey,  Librarian. 
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Temple  University  Fraternity. 
C.  Stanley  Solomon,  President. 
Edward  M.  Rand,  Vice-President. 
Benjamin  F.  Haskell,  Secretary. 
James  H.  Kates,  Treasurer. 
David  Stein,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Guy  D.  Faust,  Financial  Secretary. 

SORORITIES. 
Alpha  Theta  Pi. 
Louise  McDannel,  President. 
Virginia  Bozearth,  Vice-President. 
Pearl  Schabacker,  Secretary. 
Marie  Kiefer,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Harriet  Smith,  Treasurer. 

Phi  Delta  Gamma. 
Roxy  Von  Hagen,  President. 
Florence  Crush,  Vice-President. 
Jeanne  Norton,  Secretary. 
Blanche  McKeever,  Treasurer. 
Abigail  Shoosmith,  Financial  Secretary. 

Phi  Alpha. 
Sara  Jane  Grube,  President. 
Fannie  Sherman,  Vice-President. 
Evelyn  Bunting,  Secretary. 
Helen  Lurch,  Treasurer. 

Alpha  Sigma  Tau. 

(Epsilon  Chapter.) 
Helen  Zapf,  President. 
Mary  Hummel,  Vice-President. 
Miriam  StaufTer,  Secretary. 
Edith  Sturgis,  Treasurer. 

Phi  Delta  Pi. 
Willa  Hendren,  President. 
Grace  Freehafer,  Vice-President. 
Edith  Farson,  Recording  Secretary. 
Ida  Greenwood,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  Cope,  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Minnie  Schweiker,  Treasurer. 
Dorothy  Baker,  Chaplain. 
Eva  Pletsch,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Class  Organizations. 

COLLEGE. 
Senior  Class. 
John  Weber,  President. 
Alice  Camill,  Vice-President. 
Mary  A.  Gar  a.  Treasurer. 
Louis  Rosen,  Secretary. 
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Junior  Class. 
Sarah  Wylie,  President. 
Rachael  Himmelsteib,  Vice-President. 
Lucile  Bright,  Secretary. 
Pearl  Schabacker,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Benjamin  Haskell,  President. 
Fannie  Sherman,  Vice-President. 
Harry  Ericsson,  Treasurer. 
Helen  Lurch,  Secretary. 

Freshman  Class. 
Clifton  A.  Young,  President. 
Maurice  Rosenfeldt,  Vice-President. 
Virginia  Bozearth,  Secretary. 
Margaret  Soars,  Treasurer, 

MEDICAL. 

Senior  Class. 
Albert  J.  Ancerawicz,  President. 
Louis  M.  Milkman,  Vice-President. 
Clarence  C.  Bobb,  Secretary. 
Floyd  W.  Uhler,  Treasurer. 

Junior  Class. 
Francis  X.  McCarthy,  President. 
Murray  H.  Finkelstein,  Vice-President. 
G.  Virgil  Clark,  Secretary. 
Morris  Ortzman,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
William  E.  Murphy,  President. 
John  J.  Dougherty,  Vice-President. 
Walter  S.  Niedzialkowski,  Secretary. 
Joseph  W.  Miernicki,  Treasurer. 
William  W.  Pedrick,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Louis  Norwich,  Historian. 

Freshman  Class. 
J.  Wesley  Post,  President. 
John  H.  Stamp,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

DENTAL. 

Senior  Class. 
Ike  P.  Holzman,  President. 
Murray  H.  Ash,  Vice-President. 
Alfred  Kay,  Secretary. 
Hunting  J.  Lord,  Treasurer. 
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Junior  Class. 
Philip  H.  Holzman,  President. 
William  M.  Shawmut,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Howard  E.  Griesemer,  President. 
T.  Malcomb  Alexander,  Vice-President. 
R.  Vail  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
Joseph  H.  Gommer,  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Clinton  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Freshman  Class. 
Eugene  J.  Melnik,  President. 
Angus  F.  White,  Vice-President, 
Ralph  A.  Jones,  Secretary, 
David  Belzin,  Treasurer* 
Hardee  Q.  Davie,  Sergeantr^d-Arms. 

PHARMACY. 

Senior  Class. 
Dale  Z.  Bendrixson.  President. 
Ralph  Cauterucci,  Vice-President. 
Hilda  H.  Altschuler,  Secretary. 
David  R.  Colbs,  Treasurer. 
Harry  Merkin,  Scrgeant-at-Arms. 

Junior  Class. 
Louis  J.  Wohl,  President. 
Edward  L.  dayman,  V \cc-P resident. 
Ethel  S.  Grossner,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

CHIROPODY. 

James  Ba  11a nee,  President. 

Weaver  J.  Blondin,  Vice-President. 

S.  Ray  Lambert,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Teachers  College. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Sophomore  Class. 
Florence  Crush,  Preside  ril. 
Willa  Hendren,  Vice-President. 
Grace  Freehafer,  Secretary. 
Kathryn  Renshaw,  Treasurer. 

FRESHM  AN*  QbAfiS. 

Pauline  Davis,  Presidt  nt. 
John  Spencer,  Vice-President. 
Elizabeth  Cope,  Secretary. 
Alice  White,  Treasurer. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Mary  Hummel,  President. 
Geraldine  Smith,  Vice-President. 
Helen  Nesley,  Treasurer. 
Miriam  StaufTer,  Secretary. 

Freshman  Class. 
Kathleen  Kenny,  President. 
Florence  Holloway,  Treasurer. 
Lucille  Blatchford,  Secretary. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 
Sophomore  Class. 
Regina  W.  Loew,  President. 
Vida  Blettner,  Vice-President. 
Prudence  Bishop,  Secretary. 
Elsie  Dedrick,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 
Florence  Habecker,  President. 
Delia  Avery,  Vice-President. 
Helen  Collins,  Secretary. 
Mabel  Zieser,  Treasurer. 

PREPARATORY. 

Senior  Class. 
Fanny  Cherkasky,  President. 
Mary  Satinsky,  Vice-President. 
Raphael  G.  Reyes,  Secretary. 
Harry  Eisenberg,  Treasurer. 

Junior  Class. 
Walter  W.  Herkness,  President. 
William  C.  Smethurst,  Vice-President. 
Lake  S.  Boggs,  Secretary. 
Warner  Shay,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
John  D.  Gordy,  President. 
John  L.  Hart,  Vice-President. 
Lillian  Brackman  Secretary. 
Helen  P.  Maize,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 
Joseph  N.  Davignon,  President. 
Harry  J.  Kraft,  Vice-President. 
John  M.  Wolfe,  Secretary. 
Alice  A.  Nielsen,  Treasurer. 
Ruth  B.  Young,  Financial  Secretary. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Temple  University  Magazine  is  published  by  students 
of  the  college  and  professional  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  appears  in  eight  monthly  issues.  The  editors 
seek  to  make  it  a  record  of  student  life  and  an  expression  of 
university  aims  and  ideals,  and  they  accordingly  desire  con- 
tributions from  the  alumni  and  the  professional  schools  as 
well  as  from  the  undergraduates.  Most  important  of  all, 
this  magazine  may  bring  into  mutually  helpful  contact  the 
widely  divergent  parts  of  the  University. 

The  publication  of  the  Magazine  was  discontinued  during 
1918—19  because  of  conditions  caused  by  the  war  but  will 
be  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

THE  GARRETSONIAN. 
The  Garretsonian  is  the  official  magazine  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College  of  Temple  University  and  of  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

THE  ROBERT  CASTLE  MEMORIAL. 
A  scholarship  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the 
second  year  Day  High  School  who  obtains  the  highest 
scholarship  ranking  for  the  current  Academic  year. 

THE  CERCLE  FRANQAIS  PRIZE. 
A  prize  is  given  annually  to  the  student  in  the  College 
who  has  made  the  most  progress  in  French  during  the  year. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  is  in  the  new  Annex 
of  Teachers  College  and  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  in 
general.  The  Law  School  and  the  Medical  School  have 
special  libraries  in  their  respective  buildings. 

MUSEUM. 

A  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  material  in  alcohol,  directly 
available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  being  amassed,  and 
a  very  useful  herbarium  has  been  formed.  A  collection  of 
finely  preserved  animal  types  is  found  in  the  biological 
laboratory. 
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The  fact  that  the  great  museums  of  the  city  are  near  at 
hand  and  easily  accessible  makes  the  development  of  a  large 
general  museum  unnecessary.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  America. 

The  valuable  Stevens  collection  of  minerals,  the  gift  of 
Horatio  Stevens  to  the  University,  is  available  for  the  use 
of  students  especially  interested  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  University  has  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Both 
the  indoor  and  the  field  athletic  sports  are  encouraged.  The 
University  being  coeducational,  suitable  games  and  sports 
are  provided  for  the  women. 

The  various  sports  represented  at  present  are  football, 
basketball,  cricket,  tennis,  golf,  hockey,  and  track  work, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  gymnasium. 

All  students,  unless  excused  on  presentation  of  a  physi- 
cian's certificate,  must  take  physical  training  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Students  are  examined  by  the  medical  examiners 
of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
correction  of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

THE  TEMPLE  RESTAURANT. 

The  Temple  Restaurant  is  under  the  management  of  the 
University  and  a  good  luncheon  is  provided  at  a  moderate 
price  between  the  hours  of  12.00  and  1.00. 

BOARD,  LODGING,  LOCKERS. 

There  are  dormitories  for  men  and  women  students.  The 
University  also  keeps  a  list  of  approved  boarding  houses  and 
private  homes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  men 
students  can  be  well  cared  for. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  permission  to 
students  to  reside  in  any  house  not  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  It  is  preferred  that  all  out-of-town 
women  students  reside  in  the  dormitories. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  University. 
Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway  station  until  a  boarding- 
house  is  chosen. 

Lockers  are  provided  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the  students' 
personal  effects,  but  the  University  is  not  responsible  for 
any  losses. 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  the  regular  fees. 
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DORMITORIES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

There  are  three  dormitories  for  women:  the  Lucretia  Mott, 
Mary  A.  Stotesbury  and  the  Frances  E.  Willard.  They 
are  all  in  the  same  block  as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Teachers  College.  The  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  Hall  for  men  students  will  be  opened  in  September, 
at  1819  North  Broad  Street. 

These  dormitories  are  four-story  stone  buildings  on  the 
most  beautiful  street  in  Philadelphia.  Every  room  is  heated 
by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Large,  comfortably 
furnished  reception  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  students  in  each  building. 

Students  are  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  rooms  may  be  occupied  the  Saturday  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  and  retained  until  the  day  after  Com- 
mencement. 

The  students  arc  expected  to  furnish  their  own  blankets, 
rugs,  soap,  towels,  napkin  ring,  bureau  scarf  and  couch 
cover. 

All  baggage  and  packages  as  well  as  mail  should  be  sent 
in  care  of  the  Hall  in  which  the  student  is  to  live.  If  there 
are  any  C.  O.  D.  charges,  the  amount  of  them  should  be 
left  in  advance  with  the  Warden  of  the  Halls. 


Degrees,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

At  Commencement,  Saturday,  June  8,  1918. 
DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 
The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Charles  T.  Bates  Pennsylvania 

Lydia  Elizabeth  Buckley  Pennsylvania 

Augusto  de  Benedetto  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Philip  Diamond  Pennsylvania 

Oliver  Thornton  Dill  Pennsylvania 

Howard  Randolph  Henzel  Pennsylvania 

Jean  Bethune  McClellan  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Elizabeth  McKeever  Delaware 

Veronica  Rosalie  Michels  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Cecilia  Miller  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Naomi  Miller  Pennsylvania 

Marie  Charlotte  Mulholland  Pennsylvania 

Goodman  Alikum  Rose  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Mason  Smith  Pennsylvania 

Helen  LaRue  Williams  New  Jersey 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

Isaac  Israel  Bender  Pennsylvania 

Grace  Lillian  Bentley  Pennsylvania 

Celia  Frank  Pennsylvania 

Henry  Victor  Grahn  Pennsylvania 

Julius  Joseph  Greenstein  Pennsylvania 

Marion  Esther  Heller  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Moy  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Bertha  Ballinger  New  Jersey 

Eva  M.  Chadwick  Pennsylvania 

Dora  Y.  Gilmour  Pennsylvania 

John  A.  Hindman  Pennsylvania 

Pauline  B.  Laurence  Pennsylvania 

Edward  R.  Loveland  Pennsylvania 

Reba  M.  Martin  Pennsylvania 

Marie  G.  Mullen  Pennsylvania 

Frank  R.  Robinson  Pennsylvania 

Gordon  Bryant  Shipman  Pennsylvania 

Frances  Evelyn  Silver  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Aaron  I.  Bless  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
William  John  Mclvor  Canada 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Charles  T.  Bates  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Theology. 
Not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

David  Boone  Pennsylvania 

Walter  F.  Bryan  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Harold  W.  Bennett  New  Jersey 

Hyman  Harry  Cohen  Pennsylvania 

William  H.  Creamer,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Friedman  Pennsylvania 

Henry  B.  Friedman  Pennsylvania 

Aaron  Gaylburd  Pennsylvania 

John  H.  Gossling  Pennsylvania 

Jay  Maurice  Gray  Pennsylvania 

C.  Winfield  Hess  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Allen  Levinthal  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Lipschultz  .  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  A.  McGinnis  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Branson  Maris .  .  , , ,  Pennsylvania 
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Name,  Address, 

Sattira  A.  McClarin  Pennsylvania 

William  J.  Milligan  Pennsylvania 

Albert  A.  Nieburg  Pennsylvania 

Cornelius  Clement  O'Brien  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Louis  Praissman  New  Jersey 

George  Purnell  New  Jersey 

Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan  Pennsylvania 

Albert  E.  Scheflen  New  Jersey 

Godfrey  William  Schroth,  Jr  New  Jersey 

Casimir  Aloysius  Silski  New  Jersey 

Harold  Barton  Stone  Pennsylvania 

Isaac  Mayer  Strauss  Pennsylvania 

George  T.  Steeley  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Griffiths  Taite  Pennsylvania 

Laura  E.  W.  Tyler  Pennsylvania 

Charles  J.  Wescott  New  Jersey 

William  Harrington  Whitaker  Pennsylvania 

Elmer  B.  Woods  New  Jersey 

Wilbert  V.  Pike,  pro  honoris  causa. 

The  Degree  of  Doetor  of  Medicine. 

Miguel  A.  B.  Allicgro  New  York 

Paul  Edward  Bruun  New  York 

Andrew  Barnard  Buczko  Pennsylvania 

AVilliain  Benjamin  Cooper  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Idris  Davies  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Vladimir  Dubin-AlexandrofT  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Victor  Dziulikowski  New  Jersey 

Edward  Jacob  GanglofT  Pennsylvania 

Elmer  Edwin  Geissler  New  Jersey 

Patrick  J.  llenney  Pennsylvania 

John  William  Ildza,  M.D  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Stanislaus  Lumlev  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Huston  Miller  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Guardith  Moore  Missouri 

Constance  Augusta  O'Britis  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  A.  Pless  Pennsylvania 

Theodosia  Maude  Ruth  Ramer  Pennsylvania 

M.  Ellsworth  Sayre,  A.B  Pennsylvania 

Marguerite  E.  Williams  Scott  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Clement  Shore  Pennsylvania 

Opal  Whitlaw  Show  Pennsylvania 

Boleslaus  M.  Wroblewski  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Francisco  L.  Anselmi  Rodriguez  Porto  Rico 

Barnett  Berman  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Bershaw  Pennsylvania 

John  Marshall  Boyd  Pennsylvania 

Jesse  Hensel  Boyer  Pennsylvania 

Ronald  Campbell  Pennsylvania 

Edward  R.  Chapman  Pennsylvania 

Henry  Chernoff  Pennsylvania 

Sonia^Cipes  Pennsylvania 
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Lawrence  J.  Costello  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Davidoff  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  B.  Eisman  Pennsylvania 

[sadore  Elson  Pennsylvania 

Fteuben  Robert  Elfman  Pennsylvania 

Moses  Feinstein  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Isaac  Frank  Pennsylvania 

Philip  Freeman  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

Goldie  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

Isadore  B.  Gross  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Harris  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  L.  Hawthorne  Pennsylvania 

Gar  abed  H.  Kassabian  Pennsylvania 

Fanya  Kirpichnikoff  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Lazenka  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Lev  Pennsylvania 

Concella  B.  Lippi  Pennsylvania 

Guy  Rocco  Luongo  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Sylvia  Marotta  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Nabut  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Powell  Pennsylvania 

Michele  Renzulli  Pennsylvania 

Mae  Rubenstein  Pennsylvania 

Michael  Schwartz  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Simkins  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Soifer  Pennsylvania 

MolHe  Emma  Stein  Pennsylvania 

Roman  Anthony  Telerski  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Tesmen  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Wexler  Pennsylvania 

Anthony  Zajkowski  Pennsylvania 

Berko  Zebocker  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
Rose  Feldman  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

Nathan  Kaufman  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Barrett  McHale  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Tomoji  Abe  Japan 

Archibald  Roy  Abrams,  B.S  Pennsylvania 

Jorge  Alvarez  G  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Venanzio  Angelucci,  B.S.,  A.M  Pennsylvania 

Alberto  Ayes  Bertrand  Central  America 

John  Henry  James  Baker  Virginia 

Samuel  Arthur  Baker,  Jr  Maine 

Ladislaus  Joseph  Balaso  Pennsylvania 

John  David  Barab  New  Jersey 

Robert  Barnes  Pennsylvania 

Frank  William  Boland  Pennsylvania 
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Le  Braunstein  New  York 

Ignatiuson  C.  Brennan  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Bright  Pennsylvania 

Willard  Seabury  Broomell  Pennsylvania 

Theodore  Silas  Carlitz  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  F.  Chermol  Pennsylvania 

George  Francis  Cleary  Pennsylvania 

George  Franklin  Cherry  Pennsylvania 

Leo  Aloysius  Collins  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  James  Connolly  Pennsylvania 

Daniel  Augustus  Culhane  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Harold  Culver  Pennsylvania 

Wilbur  Charles  Clinton  Dillman  Pennsylvania 

Anthony  Rocco  Di  Nubile  Pennsylvania 

Leon  Bartholomew  Dolan  Pennsylvania 

Patrick  Leo  Donahoe  Pennsylvania 

Vincent  Paul  Donahue  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Joseph  Doyle  Pennsylvania 

Patrick  H.  V.  Dunphy  Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Gordon  Edgar  Pennsylvania 

J.  Samuel  Fisher  Pennsylvania 

James  Richard  Flexer  Pennsylvania 

Thaddeus  Bertram  Fowler  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Aloysius  Frank  New  Jersey 

Thomas  Gerald  Gallagher  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Joseph  Gallagher   .Connecticut 

Jose  Francisco  Gasteazoro  Central  America 

Robert  Cummings  Gilroy  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Hearsh  Goldner   ..Connecticut 

Rubin  Goldstein   Pennsylvania 

Clyde  DeWitt  Grooby   New  Jersey 

John  Sabillon  Guzman    Central  America 

James  Benjamin  Heftner. .  Pennsylvania 

William  Raymond  Horn  .   Pennsylvania 

Arnold  Edwin  Hughes   Germany 

Alfred  Jenkins  Pennsylvania 

Herbert  William  Melenders  Jepson.  .  Connecticut 

Reuben  T.  Johnson,  Jr  New  Jersey 

Mustafa  Kamel  Assure  Egypt 

Frank  Mahan  Killeen  Pennsylvania 

William  B.  Landisberg.  ...  .Pennsylvania 

Makoto  Matsuzoye  Japan 

Joseph  Henry  McCrory  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Aloysius  Murray   .  .Pennsylvania 

Stanton  William  Myers  Xew  York 

Paul  Griscom  Offley  Pennsylvania 

Bernard  Anthony  O'Hara,  ,lr  Connecticut 

Jacob  Harry  Ouslander  Pennsylvania 

John  Joseph  Pavlik  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Louis  Phillips  Xew  York 

F.  Eduardo  Portugal  Peru,  S.  A. 

Myer  Jacob  Quartner  Pennsylvania 

Lewis  Woodington  Robinson  Pennsylvania 
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Frank  Stout  Rothenberger  Pennsylvania 

Archie  A.  Salsbury  Connecticut 

Albert  Vincent  Savage  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Anthony  Schell  Pennsylvania 

Gordon  Westlake  Schurch  Pennsylvania 

Errol  Floyd  Brinser  Shope  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Sloan  Pennsylvania 

Selwin  Victor  Stickler  Pennsylvania 

Eugene  Francis  Sullivan  Massachusetts 

Charles  Alden  SutlifT  New  Jersey 

Tokuzo  Takemura  Japan 

James  E.  Tarter  Virginia 

William  Henry  Taylor  New  Jersey 

Vhaness  Alii  stein  Thomas  Arkansas 

Miguel  A.  de  la  Torre  Cuba 

Raymond  Charles  Walters  Pennsylvania 

Catherine  Maine  Waters  Pennsylvania 

Edwin  Theodore  Weinstein  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Sirovich  Weinstock  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Earl  Wilkins  Connecticut 

Samuel  Milton  Zimmerman  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
was  conferred  upon  the  following,  November  and  December,  1917. 

Leon  Henry  Schuck  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Lock  New  Jersey 

CERTIFICATES, 
for  special  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

Courses  in  Chemistry. 

Julius  Brody  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Harlan  Markle  Pennsylvania 

Charles  A.  Shubert  Pennsylvania 

Bible  Teachers7  Training  Course. 

William  Alexander  Dorsey  New  Jersey 

Eugene  Edwin  Henley  Pennsylvania 


List  of  Graduates  in  Courses  Not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Commencement,  Saturday,  June  16,  1918. 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 
Junior  College  Courses. 

Kindergarten  Training. 

Edith  Holbrook  Black  Pennsylvania 

Ida  Josephine  Cadell  Pennsylvania 
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Name  Address. 

Mary  Eunice  Carey  Pennsylvania 

Hazel  E.  Dreibelbis  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Edmondson  Jones  Pennsylvania 

Naomi  McHenry  Pennsylvania 

Ida  Lester  Murray  Pennsylvania 

Marjorie  Jessie  Osgoodby  New  Jersey 

Helen  Palmer  Pennsylvania 

Katharine  Rebmann  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Rhoads  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Smaltz  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Agnes  Smiley  Delaware 

Elsie  M.  Tillinghast  Pennsylvania 

Marion  F.  Tillinghast  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Y.  Tyson  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Vogel  Pennsylvania 

Magdalene  Wineman  Pennsylvania 

Household  Arts. 

Erma  Louise  Beidler  Pennsylvania 

Lillian  Sheffey  Buster  Pennsylvania 

Katherine  Fisher  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Todd  Fox  Pennsylvania 

Agnes  Schantz  Haak  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hershev  Pennsylvania 

Nettaline  Hopkins  Mackay  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Quiri  Pennsylvania 

Alice  E.  Robinson  New  York 

Cora  May  Smith  Pennsylvania 

Anna  M.  Tressler  Pennsylvania 

Ethel  Lurissa  Yost  Pennsylvania 

Ph ysical  Ed ucation . 

Dorothy  Herma  Axford  Maryland 

Louise  Haulman  Baker  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Andrew  Barker  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Marie  BischofT  Iowa 

Hazel  Carpenter  Brown  Pennsylvania 

Anna  M.  Brucker  Pennsylvania 

Sarah  Cohen  Pennsylvania 

Bessie  Eleanor  Cramer  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  Mallison  Davidson  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Speer  Ganoe  Pennsylvania 

Viola  Marion  Harris  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Vance  Hedelt  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  May  Martin  Pennsylvania 

Grace  Eileen  Mills  Pennsylvania 

May  Evelyn  Naisby  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Phillips  Pennsylvania 

Morris  Plager  New  Jersey 

Katharine  Reifsnider  Rambo  Pennsylvania 

Grace  Wicks  Roe  New  York 

Lucille  H.  Rosenberg  Pennsylvania 


(  rENERAX  I  ^FORMATION, 
Name  Addrehr. 

E.  Lama  sharp  Pennsylvania 

Jay  Franklin  Smith  Pennsylvania 

Katharine  Frances  Truscott  New  Jersey 

Commercial  Education. 

Frances  Bressel  Bowers  Pennsylvania 

Blanche  Wilson  ClifTton  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Jesberg  New  Jersey 

Belle  Ruth  Miller  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Telford  Pennsylvania 

Elvin  Martin  Warner  Pennsylvania 

Stella  Williams  Pennsylvania 

Elementary  Training. 

Mary  Hilda  Hodge  Pennsylvania 

Hessie  Krechmer  New  Jersey 

SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 

Anastasia  M.  P.  Barrow  Pennsylvania 

Marie  Hermes  Bauer  Alabama 

Mae  Bennie  Pennsylvania 

Ida  Newman  Creager  Pennsylvania 

Rachel  Ellen  Dougherty  Pennsylvania 

William  Joseph  Fitzsimmons  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Anna  Jones  New  Jersey 

Paschal  Charles  Martucci  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Sabel  .  Pennsylvania 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Classical  Course. 

Walter  Dimm  Guss  Pennsylvania 

Phoebe  Elizabeth  McCartney  Pennsylvania 

General  Course. 

Albert  DiLauro  Pennsylvania 

A.  Alfred  Johnson  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Cecelia  Flynn  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  TECHNIQUE  AND  ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTING. 

Advanced  Accounting  Course. 

Harry  Gross  Flomerfelt  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  G.  Mininger  Pennsylvania 

James  Neely  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Tilden  Williams  Pennsylvania 

Commerce  and  Finance  Course. 
Abraham  Dektor  Pennsylvania 
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NURSES'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Samaritan  Hospital. 


Pauline  Bertha  Compton  Delaware 

Mary  Florence  Crouthamel  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Kathryn  Eves  Pennsylvania 

Leah  Gresh  Hawes  Pennsylvania 

Isabel  Yeager  Henderson  Pennsylvania 

Elsie  Hunter  Pennsylvania 

Florence  Nancy  Keeler  New  York 

Imogen  Schell  Kephart  Pennsylvania 

Hilda  Her  mine  Lange  New  Jersey 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Lawrence  New  York 

Elizabeth  Mcllmoyle  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Lottie  Rosenberger  Xew  Jersey 

Louise  Caroline  Russell.  Pennsylvania 

Nettie  Selina  Wallace  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Alice  Webb  Pennsylvania 

Samaritan  Hospital. 

Graduate  Course. 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Fleming  Pennsylvania 


Garretson  Hospital. 

Ireland 
Pennsylvania 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Course  in  Institutional  Household  Science. 


Ruth  Kerr  Delaware 

Geraldine  Nelson  England 

Technical  Course  in  Household  Arts. 

Lelia  Macdonald  Bates  Pennsylvania 

Alice  Dowling  Pennsylvania 

Emma  Lillie  Megilligan  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Marian  Parker  Pennsylvania 

Marie  Louise  Pieper  Pennsylvania 

Edmonia  Virginia  Stephenson  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Sloane  Wilson  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Secretarial  Course. 

Mary  S.  Allen  Pennsylvania 

L.  Irving  Beach  Connecticut 

Helen  K.  Bright  Pennsylvania 

Myra  Jeanette  Castor  Pennsylvania 

Elsie  Crayder  Pennsylvania 

Katherine  Amanda  Hensel  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  R.  Hughes  Pennsylvania 


Isabell  Monteith 
Anna  E.  Nesbit. , 
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Name  Addhekh. 

Gladys  Frances  Solomon  Pennsylvania 

Came  Stern  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  H.  Watson  Florida 

A.  Viola  Weidenhafer  Pennsylvania 


Commercial  Course. 

William  Fleming  Brown  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Catherine  Dougherty  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Hyman  Pennsylvania 

W.  Rowland  Kirkpatrick  Pennsylvania 


Bookkeeping  Course. 


Charles  Borromeo  Bogle  Pennsylvania 

Sophia  Brody  Pennsy1  vania 

Ellen  Lewis  Cairns  Pennsylvania 

John  Hockman  Effrig  Pennsylvania 

Ida  Clara  Ellis  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Christina  Gras  Pennsylvania 

Martha  M.  Gras  Pennsylvania 

Kingston  C.  Hadley  Pennsylvania 

George  Samuel  Hoffman  Pennsylvania 

Evelyn  Huston  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Joseph  McGrath  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Harris  Megarge  Pennsylvania 

Emanuel  Ochroch  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Rosen  ,  Pennsylvania 

Malcolm  Titian  Thomas  Pennsylvania 


Realty  Course. 


Edmund  Barker  Pennsylvania 

Howard  Beyer  Pennsylvania 

Nathan  Benedict  Pennsylvania 

Gerald  Foss  Crowell  Pennsylvania 

Augustus  F.  Daix,  3d  Pennsylvania 

George  F.  Dannenhauer  Pennsylvania 

John  N.  Dawson  Pennsylvania 

Americo  Angelo  De  Martinis  Pennsylvania 

Dominick  Diorio  Pennsylvania 

William  P.  Fischer  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Edward  Foulkrod  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Watson  Harris  Pennsylvania 

Randolph  J.  Hollen  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Hurst  Pennsylvania 

Clifford  Edward  Kurtz  Pennsylvania 

Joshua  Long  Pennsylvania 

Anthony  John  McFadden  Pennsylvania 

Annie  Llewellyn  Moore  Pennsylvania 

Rocco  Prete  Pennsylvania 

William  James  Shilliday  Pennsylvania 

Howard  Joseph  Wildey  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Harvey  Zachey  Pennsylvania 
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Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Course. 

Peter  Arejula  Pennsylvania 

William  John  Craig  Pennsylvania 

D.  Clinton  Draper  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Kittner  Pennsylvania 

John  J.  McLaughlin  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Sharp  Pennsylvania 

War  Emergency  Secretarial  Course. 

Helen  Beuttenmuller  Pennsylvania 

Emily  K.  Dietz  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Field  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Keck  Pennsylvania 

Emma  Lentz  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  McCandless  Pennsylvania 

Frances  Murray  Pennsylvania 

M.  Constance  Patton  New  Jersey 

Anna  F.  Reid  Pennsylvania 

Mary  W.  Sterr  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Leon  Weisberg  Pennsylvania 

Shorthand  Course. 

Hannah  Victoria  Allison  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Marie  Arnold  Pennsylvania 

Carl  Garretson  Raker  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Blasband  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Frances  Breig  Pennsylvania 

Carrie  R.  Rreuning  Pennsylvania 

Edith  May  Rrinkworth  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Rrown  Pennsylvania 

Florence  Rae  Cornfeld  Pennsylvania 

Adelaide  Fretz  Davis  Pennsylvania 

George  Burgess  Fletcher  Pennsylvania 

Bertha  Fox  Pennsylvania 

Freda  Frey  Pennsylvania 

Antonctte  Gavronsky  Pennsylvania 

Frieda  Pauline  Gneiting  Pennsylvania 

Bertha  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

Hannah  Goldhammer  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Goodman  Pennsylvania 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Goodwin  Pennsylvania 

Janet  Gray  Pennsylvania 

Susan  Grossman  Pennsylvania 

Wilhelmina  Hanson  Pennsylvania 

Bessie  Harrison  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Eleanor  Heim  Pennsylvania 

Edith  May  Heritage  Xew  Jersey 

Floretta  Violet  Hessler  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Anna  Holland  Pennsylvania 

Catharine  Mary  Horn  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Houston  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Jacoby  Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  Anna  Jenemann  Pennsylvania 


CjENKK AL    I  NFOKMATION. 
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Name  Addhksm. 

William  Parscll  Jones  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Evelyn  Kastle  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lalley  Pennsylvania 

Freda  Levitt  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Lieberman  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Wilhelmina  Linemann  Pennsylvania 

Katherine  E.  McKeown  Pennsylvania 

Valeria  Elizabeth  Mayer  New  York 

Clementa  Regina  Anna  Miller  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Neiley.  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Ostrow  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Evans  Peterson  Pennsylvania 

Emma  Louise  Rementer  .Pennsylvania 

Florence  May  Ricketts  Pennsylvania 

Clare  T.  Riehm  Pennsylvania 

E.  Eleanor  Riley  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Grace  Rinker  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Eskine  Ritchie  Pennsylvania 

Henrietta  Rodstein  Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  Anna  Salmon  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Remer  Shivers  New  Jersey 

Ida  Virginia  Shute  Pennsylvania 

Louise  Emilie  Staudenmayer  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Rich  Steele  Pennsylvania 

Lucy  Stieber  Pennsylvania 

Blanche  Hannah  Talbot  Pennsylvania 

Kathryn  Antonia  Turner  Pennsylvania 

Beatrice  Maria  Warren  Pennsylvania 

Grace  Catherine  Wegener  Pennsylvania 

Teresa  Williams  Pennsylvania 

Ida  Pearl  Wilson  Pennsylvania 

Jean  Irvine  Wilson  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Winters  Pennsylvania 


Certificates. 

The  following  students,  not  having  completed  all  the  subjects  of  the 
regular  Teachers  College  course,  or  not  having  had  the  required  pre- 
liminary work,  are  certificated  in  the  subjects  completed. 

Course  in  Physical  Education. 


Minnie  Emily  Schweiker  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Minna  A.  D.  Buenning  Pennsylvania 

Rachel  Ely  Pennsylvania 

Myrtle  D.  Lester  Pennsylvania 

Edna  Schief er  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Household  Arts. 

Esther  McCoy  Gluyas  North  Carolina 

Sister  M.  Alexius  Gavin  Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  Alphonso  McDermott  Pennsylvania 
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Course  in  Chiropody. 

Ronayne  K.  Cleborne  Pennsylvania 

Burvin  Hardy  Pennsylvania 

Marjorie  B.  Harpe  Pennsylvania 

James  Squires  Delaware 


Prizes  and  Honors. 

The  Alliance  Francaise  (Groupe  de  Philadelphie),  gives  a  medal  an- 
nually to  the  most  proficient  student  in  the  French  Department. 
Awarded  to  Marion  Tillinghast. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW  . 
Prize  offered  by  Callaghan  and  Company,  of  Chicago,  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  second  year  class  having  the  highest  scholarship  for  the  year 
1916-17.    Awarded  to  William  T.  Campbell. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  Faculty  Prize. — A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
obtaining  the  highest  general  average  for  the  four  years'  course. 
Marguerite  C.  W.  Scott. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  John  C.  Applegate  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded  to 
P.  J.  Henney;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Thomas  C.  Shore. 

Gynecology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wilmer  Krusen  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Gynecology,  Awarded  to 
Constance  O'Britis;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  P.  .).  Henney. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Luther  C.  Peter  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  ( Ophthalmology.  Awarded 
to  Constance  O'Britis;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  E.  J.  Davie.-. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Prof.  W3Mam  E.  Robertson  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  exami- 
nations in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Awarded  to  Marguerite  C.  W. 
Scott  and  John  \Y.  Ildza;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Thomas  C.  Shore. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Brooker  Mills  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics.  Awarded  to 
Edward  J.  Gangloff;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Marguerite  C.  \Y. 
Scott  and  Constance  O'Britis. 

Therapeutics  Prize. — By  Prof.  Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  a  gold  medal 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in 
Therapeutics.  Awarded  to  Elmer  E.  Geissler;  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Marguerite  C.  \Y.  Scott. 

Dermatology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Jay  F.  Schamberg  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology.  Awarded 
to  Abraham  A.  Pless;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Joseph  G.  Moore. 
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Laryngology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitsehler  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Laryngology.  Awarded 
to  Constance  O' Brit  is;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Thomas  C.  Shore. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Henry  J.  Off  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Otology.  Awarded  to  Marguerite 
C.  W.  Scott. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Collier  F.  Martin  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Proctology.  Awarded  to 
P.  J.  Henney;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Abraham  A.  Pless. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — By  Prof.  Harry  Hudson  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics.  Awarded  to 
Marguerite  C.  W.  Scott;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  P.  J.  Henney. 

The  H.  K.  Mulford  Company  Prize. — To  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  the  diseases  of  animals  communi- 
cable to  man.    Awarded  to  William  B.  Cooper. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  Mitchell  P.  Warmuth  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical 
Clinics  for  the  year.    Awarded  to  Clarence  C.  Bobb. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Dr.  J.  P.  Emich  to  the  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Surgery.  Awarded  to 
Bernard  Melton. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Augustus  Bacon  for  the  best 
examination  in  Operative  Surgery.    Awarded  to  I.  E.  Sausser. 

Junior  Obstetrics  Prize.- — By  Prof.  Jesse  O.  Arnold,  to  the  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded 
to  Clarence  C.  Bobb;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Harold  L.  Bottomley 
and  J.  I.  Gouterman. 

Surgical  Laboratory  Prize. — By  Dr.  Charles  S.  Miller  to  the  member  of 
the  Junior  Class,  presenting  the  best  set  of  notes.  Awarded  to  Harold 
L.  Bottomley. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS,  CLASS  OF  1918. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — John  W.  Ildza,  Walter  S.  Lumley, 
Paul  E.  Bruun,  M.  Ellsworth  Sayre  and  Charles  W.  Dubin. 

Garretson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Elmer  E.  Geissler. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital. — Abraham  A.  Pless. 

Frankford  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Edward  J.  Gangloff. 

Chester  Hospital,  Pennsylvania. — E.  J.  Davies,  Constance  O'Britis  and 
O.  Whitlaw  Show. 

Wilkes-Barre  Hospital,  Pennsylvania. — Michael  A.  B.  Alliegro. 

State  Hospital,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. — Thomas  C.  Shore. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Erie,  Pa. — Andrew  B.  Buczko. 
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PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

Honor  Students  for  the  Class  of  1918. 

Venanzio  Angelucci,  B.S.,  A.M. 
Arnold  Edwin  Hughes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Dr.  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general  average 
in  all  branches  in  the  Senior  Year  is  awarded  to  Francisco  L.  Anselmi ; 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Michele  Renzulli,  Berko  Zebocker  and 
Philip  Freeman. 

The  Dr.  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  an  excellent  record  in  all 
branches  in  the  Senior  Year,  is  awarded  to  Michele  Renzulli. 

The  Dr.  H.  Evert  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  avenge  in  the 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,"  i3  awarded  to  Francisco  L. 
Anselmi,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Michele  Renzulli,  Isadore  B. 
Gross  and  Berco  Zebocker. 

The  Dr.  Henry  Fisher  Gold  Medal  for  the,  highest  average  in  M  Materia 
Mediea"  for  the  Senior  Year,  is  awarded  to  Michele  Renzulli,  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Miss  Rose  Feldman,  Francisco  L.  Anselmi  and 
Berco  Zebocker. 

The  Dr.  James  C.  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  term  average  in  Chemistry 
has  been  awarded  to  Francisco  L.  Anselmi,  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Michele  Renzulli  and  Mrs.  Fanya  KirpichnikotT. 

The  Dr.  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  for  the  examination  in  " Practical  Phar- 
macy" has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Fanya  KirpichnikotT,  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Francisco  Anselmi,  Philip  Freeman  and  Miss  Rose  Feldman. 

The  L.  G.  Penn  Prize  is  awarded  to  Isadore  B.  Gross. 

The  Louis  Green  Prize  is  awarded  to  Berco  Zebocker. 


Prizes. 

Castle  Memorial  Prize. — Given  for  the  highest  scholarship  in  the 
Second  Year  Class  of  the  College  Preparatory  Department.  Awarded 
to  Walter  Weaver  Herkness. 

Prize  offered  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  to  the  graduate  of 
the  Nurses'  Training  Schools  receiving  the  second  highest  average  for 
scholarship.    Awarded  to  Pauline  Compton. 

Prize  offered  by  the  Dean  of  the  University  to  the  graduate  of  the 
Nurses'  Training  Schools  receiving  the  highest  average  for  scholarship. 
Awarded  to  Mary  Rosenberger. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 
Faculty  Prize.  -Twenty  dollars  in  gold  and  certificate  to  Mae  Bennie. 

Pennsylvania  Chiropody  Society. — Ten  dollars  in  gold  to  theetudent 
having  the  best  average  in  Didactic  and  Clinical  Chiropody.  Mrs. 
A.  M.  P.  Barrow. 

Pedic  Items  Prize  (Prof.  Joseph's  Pocket  Case  of  Instruments),  to  the 
student  showing  special  attainments  in  Clinical  Chiropody.  Marie 
Hermes  Bauer. 

Dr.  Charles  Scott  Miller  Prize  of  $5.00  in  gold  to  the  student  present- 
ing the  best  set  of  notes  in  Bacteriology.   Mae  Bennie. 

Dr.  Arthur  Kurtz  Prize,  of  Text-books  in  Orthopedics  (Bradford  & 
Lovett),  to  the  student  attaining  the  best  general  average  in  Chiropodial 
Orthopedics,  Helen  A.  Jones. 
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Abdill,  Roberta  K  1204  Chestnut  Street. 

Abstein,  Dora  4908  Frankford  Ave. 

Adair,  Mary  634  X.  12th  Street. 

Addie,  Charles  E.  B.,  D.D.S  1300  X.  29th  Street. 

AlcinikofT,  Harry  1236  X.  42d  Street. 

Allen,  Elizabet  h  1118  Chestnut  Street. 

Allen,  Harry  R  Keystone  School. 

Althouse,  Calvin  0  1217  \\  .  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Anders,  J.  Wesley,  M.D  1329  \V.  Somerset  Street. 

Anthony,  Xathaniel  20th  and  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Antonson,  Cornelia  C  1118  Chestnut  Street. 

Antunovic',  Xedjelko  1616  N.  29th  Street. 

Applegate,  John  Chew,  M.I)  3540  X.  Broad  Street. 

Armbruster,  Robert  S    5229  Catharine  Street. 

Arnctt,  James  II..  M.I).  .  .   2540  N.  11th  Street 

Arnold,  Jesse  ().,  M.D  4149  X.  Broad  Street. 

Arthur,  Rev.  Amos.  A.,  Ph.D  723  Madison  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 

Asher,  Joseph  M.,  M.I).  .    1335  X.  Broad  Street. 

Asnis,  Eugene  J.,  M.I)  .  .  .  West  Conshohoeken.  Pa. 

Astley,  (1.  Mason,  M.I).  .  .  5211  Girard  Avenue. 

Attix*  James  Conner,  D.D.S  .  M.D.      2355  X.  13th  Street. 

Babcoek,  W\  Wayne,  A.M..  M.D          2033  Walnut  Street. 

Bacon,  II.  Augustus,  Ph.G  ,  M.D  1527  Girard  Avenue. 

Bacot,  D.  Huger.  Jr.,  BJL,  A.M  1815  N.  Broad  Street. 

Barnes,  Charles  S.,  M.D  2ti3  S.  21st  Street. 

Barr,  John  712  Raymond  Street. 

Barroe,  Anastasia  M.  P  2205  N.  15th  Street. 

Bartlett,  Honorable  diaries  I!.,  LL.B., 

Ph.B.,  M.S  W  est  Knd  Trust  Building. 

Bastian,  Dallas  H.,  A.B  632  N.  Frazier  Street. 

Battis,  Frisby  C,  Jr.,  M.D  1522  S.  15th  Street. 

Beardslee,  Sara  E.,  A.B  1530  X.  ISth  Street. 

Beehtel,  Eden  B  2011  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

Becklev,  Allen  G  ,  M.D  2S36  Columbia  Avenue. 

Bedford,  J.  Claude,  LL.M  Liberty  Building. 

Beedle,  W  illiam  B  1112  Chestnut  Street. 

Beiser,  Joseph  W\,  D.D.S  2127  Bellmore  Avenue. 

Beitler,  Anna  C  1S03  X.  11th  Street. 

Bendig,  Frederiek  H  Phila.  Savings  Fund  Societv. 

Benedict,  Franklin  D.,  M.D  2503  X.  ISth  Street. 

Benjamin  J.  Malvern  1405  Oxford  Street. 

Bennett,  Leland  W\,  B.S.  in  C.E  3414  X.  21st  Street. 

Bennie,  James  R  XT.  E.  cor.  13th  and  Sansom  Sts. 

Bennie,  Mae  119  S.  13th  Street. 

Berthier,  Andre  F  1506  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Bevan,  David  5510  Girard  Avenue. 

Bird,  Gustavus  C,  M.D  1415  W\  Erie  Avenue. 
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Bitler,  Elmer  Roy,  B.S.  in  C.E  5818  Cedarhurst  Street. 

Boehringer,  Winfield,  M.D  1811  S.  22d  Street. 

Bolton,  Thaddeus  L.,  Ph.D  1815  N.  Broad  Street. 

Boom,  Henry  H.,  M.D  2908  Poplar  Street. 

Booye,  Mark  T.,  M.D  1818  N.  12th  Street. 

Borneman,  John  A  Norwood,  Pa. 

Bourgaize,  Wallace  2005  N.  13th  Street. 

Bower,  John  O.,  M.D  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Bowers,  Frances  B  1907  Cayuga  Street. 

Bowman,  Charles  E  Girard  College. 

Boyle,  H.  Cotter,  M.D  1315  Erie  Avenue. 

Bradford,  Harry  C,  M.Cp  1004  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Braun,  Charles  823  N.  Orianna  Street. 

Bright,  Thomas  1826  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Broomell,  I.  Norman,  D.D.S  Flanders  Building. 

Brown,  Emma  A  1727  W.  Erie  Avenue. 

Buckley,  Albert  C,  M.D  Friends  Hospital,  Frankford. 

Buckman,  Laura  W  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Burgess,  Herbert  Ray,  A.M.,  D.D  18th  Street  and  Montgomery 

Avenue. 

Caldwell,  William  T.,  M.A  1815  N.  Broad  Street. 

Calely,  Richard  H.,  D.D.S  1234  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Callery,  Clarence  N  1112  Dickinson  Street. 

Carey,  Alfred  B.,  B.A  1224  Spruce  Street. 

Carnell,  Laura  H.,  A.B.,  Litt.D  2136  N.  Camac  Street. 

Casto,  Theodore  D.,  D.D.S  5134  Chester  Avenue. 

Chandler,  Swithin,  M.D  1935  Spruce  Street. 

Chapman,  Francis,  LL.B..  .  .,  1420  Widener  Building. 

Chapman,  S.  Spencer,  LL.B  1420  Widener  Building. 

Chesner,  Frank  M.,  M.D  3032  York  Street. 

Clark,  Jefferson  H.,  M.D  3343  N.  20th  Street. 

Cleave,  K.  Frances,  A.B.,  R.N  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Cleborne,  Ronayne  K  Kern  wood  Sanitarium,  Chestnut 

Hill. 

Codman,  Charles  A.  E.,  M.D  42d  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Connolly,  John  J  224  Apsley  Street,  Germantown. 

Conrad,  Cora  3612  N.  17th  Street. 

Conwell,  Russell  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  N.  Broad  Street. 

Cornfeld,  Samuel,  M.D  1336  South  4th  Street. 

Cortsen,  Ernest,  Phar.D  2210  S.  Bonsai  Street. 

Costello,  Charles  119  S.  13th  Street. 

Crans,  Maud  B  4660  Frankford  Avenue. 

Crawford,  Andrew  Wright,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  701  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Creager,  Ida  N  2003  Columbia  Avenue. 

Creveling,  Edith  W  1632  W.  Clearfield  Street. 

Crownover,  Louise,  M.A  6738  York  Road. 

Crozier,  Dorothy  M.,  B.S.,  M.A  1622  Oxford  Street. 

Culhano,  Daniel  A  1915  Green  Street. 

Cunningham,  J.  Metz,  M.D  21Q8  E.  Chelten  Avenue. 

Cusack,  Francis  J  1537  Chestnut  Street. 

Dager,  Forrest  E.,  A.M.,  D.D  3618  N.  Broad  Street. 

Davis,  Leon  O.,  M.D  4515  Paul  Street. 

Davis,  T.  Carroll,  M.D  2408  Allegheny  Avenue. 
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de  Grouchy,  William  J  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Denton,  Frank  C,  M.D  5621  Spruce  Street. 

Dickinson,  Pamela  E  Garretson  Hospital. 

Dietrick,  Captain  Will  A.,  A.B.,  B.D..  .1540  Euclid  Avenue. 

Diller,  Margaret  P  527  S.  42d  Street. 

Diseroad,  Benjamin  F.,  M.D  901  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Donahoe,  Patrick  L  2016  Green  Street. 

Donnelly,  Daniel  J  3714  N.  Broad  Street. 

Dorsett,  Rae  Shepherd,  M.D  4027  Gir:ird  Avenue. 

Dougherty,  Ray  E  1419  X.  16th  Street. 

Doyle,  Mrs.  Sherman  II  1811  N.  Broad  Street. 

Duncan,  Harry  A.,  A.B.,  M.D  2615  Somerset  Street. 

Dunham,  James  Henry,  Ph.D  Hamilton  Court. 

Dustin,  Gertrude  O.  L.,  B.S.  in  Ed  1929  Girard  Avenue. 

Emich,  John  P.,  M.D  3245  X.  Front  Street. 

Engel,  Rudolph  1 133  Rising  Sun  Avenue. 

Essig,  Xorman  S.,  D.D.S  1700  Locust  Street. 

Evans,  Charles,  A.B  1824  X.  Bouvier  Street. 

Evans,  George  B.,  LL.B  227  Market  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Evans,  Mary  H  1606  X.  16th  Street. 

Ewing,  Jeanctte  1813  X.  Broad  Street. 

Faught,  L.  Ashley,  D.D.S  Medical  Arts  Building. 

Feldennan,  Leon,  M.D   1423  X.  12th  Street. 

Feldman,  Martin,  A.B.,  LL.B  Real  Estate  Trust  Buliding. 

Fernley,  Gertrude  Ilayden  68(H)  York  Road. 

Fessler,  Susan  V  S16  X.  Broad  Street. 

Fineman,  Iiavim,  Ph.D  1641  X.  33d  Street. 

Finkeldev,  Frederick  A  220  X.  32d  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Firth,  George  \\\,  M.D  1N02  E.  Schiller  Street. 

Fischelis,  Philip,  M.D  82S  X.  5th  Street. 

Fish,  Mary  8  Empire  Building. 

Fisher,  Henry,  Phar.D.,  M.D  2345  E.  Dauphin  Street. 

Fisher,  Herbert  P.,  A.M.,  M.D  5532  Wayne  Avenue. 

Fisher,  Mulford  K.,  M.D  3128  Diamond  Street. 

Fitts,  Mary  2029  X.  12th  Street. 

Frantz,  A.  Calvin  4835  X.  13th  Street. 

Freeman,  Frank  E.,  M.D  1231  X.  60th  Street. 

Frets,  Franklin  K.,  Ph.D  330  Ferry  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 

Fretz,  Howard  G.,  M.D  1207  Erie  Avenue. 

Frick,  John  H.,  M.D  402  High  Street,  Germantown. 

Friedenberg,  Samuel  536  Pine  Street. 

Garrett,  W.  P  819  X.  26th  Street. 

Geiges,  Ellwood  A  6th andSpruceSts., Camden, X.J. 

Gerhard,  Samuel  P.,  M.D  639  X.  16th  Street. 

Gillman,  Roseina  C  2136  X.  Camac  Street. 

Gladfelter,  Walter  1751  X.  Park  Ave. 

Goble,  Grace,  M.A  6738  York  Road. 

Goehring,  Bessie  E  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Goepp,  Philip  H.,  A.B.,  B.Mus  2121  Sansom  Street. 

Gordon,  John,  D.D  3714  X.  18th  Street. 

Gottshall,  Hulda,  B.S  1805  X.  Broad  Street. 

Graves,  David  A.,  M.Cp  1004  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Graves,  Isabel,  A.M.,  Ph.D  164  W.  Coulter  Street,  Gtn. 
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Griffin,  Inez  

(Crimes,  Charles  H.,  M.D  

Grist,  Bessie  P  

Groff,  Henry  C,  M.D  

Grube,  Sara  Jane  

Hass,  Alfred  M.,  D.D.S  

Hall,  Adam  M  

Halpern,  Leon  A.,  D.D.S  

Hammond,  Frank  C,  M.D  

Hande  ,  Lucile  E  

Heathcote,  Charles  W.,  A.M.,  S.T.D. .  . 

Heine,  Henry  Eugene,  LL.B  

Heller,  Napoleon  B.,  Ph.D  

Henderson,  Isabel  

Hewson,  Addinell,  M.D  

Hewson,  William,  M.D  

Hibshman,  Harry  Z.,  M.D  

Hickey,  J.  Garrett,  M.D  

Hitchens,  Arthur  Parker,  M.D  

Hitschler,  William  A.,  M.D  

Hoffman,  William  S.,  M.D  

Holden,  Edward  A.,  B.S.  in  C.E  

Hopwood,  J.  Osborne,  B.S.,  M.S  

Howell,  Lewis  James  

Hudson,  Harry,  M.D  

Hughes,  Arnold  E.,  D.D.S  

Hunter,  Margaret  

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  M.D  

Inglis,  Otto  E.,  D.D.S  

Iszard,  S.  Stanger,  A.M.,  LL.B  

Jenne,  Lyle  L.,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ch.E  

Jourdon,  Victor  J  

Karlson,  Claus  E.,  A.B  

Keifer,  Marie  L  

KeUy,  William  F.,  Ph.G.,  M.D  

Kendig,  H.  Evert,  Phar.D.,  M.D  

Kennedy,  Curtis  M  

Kephart,  Imogene,  R.N  

Kiersey,  Aubrey  R  

Kimmelman,  Louis,  M.D  

Kirschner,  Louis  A.,  M.D  

Kleimas,  Enoch  J.,  M.D  

Kohn,  Louis  W.,  M.D  

Kraber,  Willis  E  

Kramer,  A.  Irene  

Krusen,  Wilmer,  M.D.,  LL.D  

Kurtz,  Arthur  D.,  M.D  

Lambert,  Alonzo  V  

La  Monaca,  Joseph  

Leedom,  John,  M.D  

Leeds,  John  Bacon,  Ph.D  

Lefferts,  Walter,  Ph.D  


Addhehp. 
Samaritan  Hospital. 
3417  York  Road. 
119  S.  17th  Street. 
3563  N.  Broad  Street. 
1711  N.  Park  Avenue. 
2108  S.  17th  Street. 
932  Chestnut  Street. 
2438  N.  33d  Street. 
3311  N.  Broad  Street. 
1733  Chestnut  Street. 
430  S.  4th  Street,  Colwyn,  Pa. 
2317  N.  College  Avenue. 
853  N.  20th  Street. 
Garretson  Hospital. 
2120  Spruce  Street. 
5950  Overbrook  Avenue. 
4006  N.  5th  Street. 
.4804  Chester  Avenue. 
.3510  Hamilton  Street. 
Medical  Arts  Building. 
504  N.  7th  Street. 
6153  Limekiln  Pike. 
Primos,  Pa. 
221  S.  17th  Street. 
.  1602  Erie  Avenue. 
1917  Green  Street. 
.1440  N.  59th  Street. 
2826  Oxford  Street. 
2123  Green  Street. 
.227  Market  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Holmesburg,  Pa. 
Bristol,  Pa. 
Elkins  Park,  Pa. 
3515  N.  23d  Street, 
807  N.  11th  Street. 
614  Chestnut  Street. 
.5034  N.  15th  Street. 
Samaritan  Hospital. 
1112  Chestnut  Street. 
.2401  N.  5th  Street. 
.  1944  N.  32nd  Street. 
Ann  and  Edgmont  Streets. 
1332  Spruce  Street. 
1727  Berks  Street. 
.1933  N.  13th  Street. 
.127  N.  20th  Street. 
,2520  N.  22d  Street. 
,5141  Chestnut  Street. 
Care  of  Philadeplhia  Orchestra, 

Pennsylvania  Building. 
.725  W.  Allegheny  Avenue. 
.234  W.  School  Lane. 
.222  S.  53d  Street. 
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Lesh,  John  A.,  Ph.D  2146  N.  Park  Avenue. 

Le  Van,  Margaret  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Linck,  Minnie  Turngemeinde,    Broad  Street 

and  Columbia  Avenue. 
Lindemann,  Robert  Care  of  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 

Pennsylvania  Building. 

Linsley.  Arthur  B.,  A.M.,  A.B  416  N.  40th  Street. 

Lloyd,  Mary  B  4714  Penn  Street,  Frankford. 

Lorenz,  Alfred  1712  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Loux,  Amy  B  1127  \V.  Cumberland  Street. 

Lynch,  Anna  M  Garretson  Hospital. 

McClary,  Samuel,  3d,  M.D  4610  Spruce  Street. 

McCourt,  Harvey,  LL.B  1721  Snyder  Avenue. 

McDevitt,  Charles,  M.D  4600  Wayne  Avenue. 

Mcllhenny,  Cleason  662  X.  Brooks  Avenue. 

McLane,  Araminta  M  1819  X.  Broad  Street. 

McManus,  Charles,  D.D.S  80  Pratt  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MacKcnzic,  Lucinda  P  1316  Spruce  Street. 

Mackenzie,  Marion,  B.S.,  Ph.D  4816  Florence  Avenue. 

MacMillan,  Clara  L  1819  X'.  Broad  Street. 

Martin,  Collier  F.,  M.D  1831  Chestnut  Street. 

Martucci,  Ernest  J  Continental  Hotel. 

Matthews,  Florence  E  214  Zeralda  Street. 

Mavne,  Edith  M  2312  X.  31st  Street. 

Meyers,  Milton  K.,  M.D  1529  S.  Broad  Street. 

Miller,  Edwin  B.,  M.D  2028  Chestnut  Street. 

Miller,  Ida  L.  K.,  A.M  31  W.  Pomona  Street,  Gtn. 

Mills,  H.  Brooker,  M.D  2230  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Minehart,  .lohn  BL  Ph.G.,  M.D  4821  Gcrmantown  Avenue. 

Mitchell,  Edward  K.,  M.D  710  W.  Lehigh  Avenue 

Monaghan,  Frank  J  1805  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Mongclli,  Giuseppe  A   827  8.  13th  Street. 

Moore,  W.  Calver  .5014  Walnut  Street. 

Morris,  Howard  B  Commonwealth  Building. 

Morris,  Mary  C  1116  Chestnut  Street. 

Morse,  Horace  Binnev,  Phar.D.,M.D.. .  Llanerch,  Pa. 

Xelligan,  Katherine  M.,  A.B  1523  Xurris  Street. 

Xlcolai,  William  A.,  G.G.-  4S58  X.  Broad  Street. 

Xicolletta,  Frank  A  717  Montrose  Street. 

Xorton,  Jeanne  A  5635  Arch  Street. 

O'Brien,  Margaret  E  1523  X'orris  Street. 

O'Donnell,  Margaret,  R.X  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Off,  Henry  J..  M.D  115  S.  20th  Street. 

Offlev,  Paul  G  1215  Wakeling  Street. 

Oliensis,  Abraham  E.,  M.D  726  Pine  Street. 

Ouzonian,  John  X~.,  LL.B  1135  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

Parker,  Edward  A.,  M.D  1940  S.  13th  Street. 

Parkinson,  William  X.,  M.D  209  X.  60th  Street. 

Penn,  Leo  Graff,  Ph.G  1501  X.  6th  Street. 

Peter,  Luther  C.,A.M.,M.D.,F.A.C. A  .  .121  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mt, 

Airy. 

Podolsky,  L.  A.,  M.D  1117  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Preston,  C.  Anita  130  Simpson  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
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Prevost,  Jules,  M.D  Glen  Loci),  Pa. 

Price,  Ida  L.,  R.N  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Reed,  Lillian  R  1904  Green  Street. 

Reese,  William  II..  M.S.,  Sci.D  1809  N.  16th  Street. 

Renzulli,  Michele,  Ph.G  1034  S.  9th  Street. 

Rhoads,  J.  Howard,  LL.B  Bala,  Pa. 

Rich,  Thaddeus,  Mus.D  The   Normandie,   36th  and 

Chestnut  Streets. 

Riegner,  Josephine  431  S.  43d  Street. 

Ringrose,  Floy  A.  E  6340  Woodbine  Ave., Overbrook. 

Robertson,  Stuart,  Ph.D  1813  N.  Park  Ave. 

Robertson,  William  Egbert,  M.D  327  S.  17th  Street. 

Robey,  Louis  William,  A.B.,  LL.B  918  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Roe,  Ajinie   .6113  Eknwood  Avenue. 

Roelofsma,  Edmond  846  Wynnewood  Road,  Over- 
brook. 

Rogers,  George  M.,  M.D  1626  N.  29th  Street. 

Rogers,  Thomas  B.,  V.M.D  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Rommel,  John  C.,  M.D  1532  Cayuga  Street. 

Rusca,  F.  St.  Elmo,  M.D  Hamilton  Court. 

Russell,  Carlton  N.,  D.D.S.,  M.D  2332  N.  29th  Street. 

Russell,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  M.D  2521  E.  Norris  Street. 

Sajous,  Charles  E.  de  M.,  M.D  2043  Walnut  Street. 

Sajous,  Louis  T.  de  M.,  M.D  2043  Walnut  Street. 

Saxon,  Gordon  J.,  M.D  5314  Spruce  Street. 

Saylor,  Grace  S.,  A.B  1917  N.  13th  Street. 

Schacterle,  George  Kyle,  Ph.G  741  N.  36th  Street. 

Schwar,  Oscar  1435  N.  60th  Street. 

Scott,  John  C,  Phar.G.,  M.D  614  W.  Allegheny  Avenue. 

Sharps,  Anna  B  7200  Cresheim  Avenue. 

Sharp,  Rebecca  S  1447  N.  17th  Street. 

Short,  Roy  J  253  Farragut  Terrace. 

Shumway,  Walter  B.,  D.D  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Simons,  Gardell  4108  Walnut  Street. 

Smith,  Carl  M.,  M.D  5918  Christian  Street. 

Smith,  Harry  S.,  B.S.  in  Arch  1112  Lindley  Ave.,  Logan. 

Smith,  Joseph  I.,  M.D  1721  N.  17th  Street. 

Smith,  S.  Homer,  A.M.,  J.D  1006  S.  56th  Street. 

Snedden,  Margaret  M  Garretson  Hospital. 

Southwick,  Laura  M  1848  N.  Willington  Street. 

Stahl,  Martin  L  Glenside,  Pa. 

Stanislaus,  I.  V.  Stanley,  Phar.D  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Stauffer,  Milton  F  2238  N.  Park  Avenue. 

Stecher,  William  A.,  B.S.  in  G  145  W.  Johnson  Street,  Gtn. 

Steel,  William  A.,  M.D  3300  N.  Broad  Street. 

Sterner,  Davis  O  119  S.  13th  Street. 

Strawbridge,  I.  Rendell,  M.D  1418  N.  15th  Street. 

Strickler,  Albert,  M.D  1633  Spruce  Street. 

Strickler,  Howard  K.,  Ph.B.,  C.P.A....507  Widener  Building. 

Suiter.  David  L.,  M.D  218  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Sweetmg,  Minnie  W  2155  N.  Van  Pelt  Street. 

Taylor,  J.  Madison,  M.D  1504  Pine  Street. 

Taylor,  Mervyn  Ross,  M.D  1823  Spring  Garden  Street. 
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Thomas,  A.  A.  Vyvyan,  C.P.A  1608  Chestnut  Street. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  W.,  A.B  1838  N.  WiUington  Stree  . 

Thomas,  Stanley  J  1017  Race  Street. 

Thompson,  Frank  A.,  A.B.,  M.D  5108  Springfield  Avenue. 

Thunder,  William  Sylvano  4242  Regent  Street. 

Tracey,  James  W.,  Jr.,  LL.B  604  Locust  Avenue,  Gtn. 

Treacy,  Alfred  J.  M.,  M.D  2214  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Tryday,  Edith  M  2313  Oxford  Street. 

Tschopp,  Carl  1319  W .  Susquehanna  Avenue. 

Ulrich,  Emil  F  3261  Ridge  Avenue. 

Van  Sickle,  Frieda,  B.S  1805  N.  Broad  Street, 

Velutini,  Emilio  H.,  D.D.S  1931  N.  23d  Street. 

Vernon,  Samuel  M.,  A.M.,  D.D  476  Green  Lane,  Roxborough. 

Vittorini,  Domenico,  A.M.,  D.Litt  Colonial  Hotel,  11th  and  Spruce 

Streets. 

Vlachos,  Nicholas  P.,  Ph.D  2123  N.  Uber  Street. 

Wailes,  George  H.,  A.M.,  A.B.,  D.D..  .910  S.  47th  Street. 

Walk,  George  W  1825  N.  Broad  Street. 

Wallace,  Nettie,  R.  N  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Wallace,  Robert  Burns,  A.M.,  D.D.  ...626  E.  Indiana  Avenue. 

Warmuth,  Mitchell  P.,  M.D  863  N.  20th  Street. 

Watt,  Lena  S  354  Lafayette  St.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Wayson,  G.  H  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Weeks,  Violet  Cullcn  2218  Estaugh  Street. 

Whitcraft,  Harry  R  Penfield  Building. 

Wilbur,  Charles  P.,  D.D.S  5300  Wayne  Avenue. 

Williams,  Harry  T  2116  Estaugh  Street. 

Willoughby,  Ralph  R.,  M.D  <.'()<.)  \Y.  Erie  Avenue. 

Witherstine,  C.  Sumner,  M.D  5317  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 

Wolfe,  Gartha  E  119  S.  13th  Street. 

Wolfe,  Samuel,  A.M.,  M.D  1701  Diamond  Street. 

Wood,  Leila  M  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Wright,  H.  Winfield,  LL.B.,  C.P.A. .  .  .807  Chestnut  Street. 

Young,  Charles  A  2462  N.  Douglass  Street. 

Younger,  Maximilian  3014  N.  Fairhill  Street. 


Bequests. 


FORM  OF  GIFT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  THE  TEMPLE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  PHILADELPHIA,  the  sum  of  

 to  be  used  

Notice. — A  Will  making  charitable  bequests  must  be 
made  at  least  one  calendar  month  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  persons, 
and  their  signatures  attached  as  witnesses;  otherwise  the 
Will  is  of  no  effect  as  to  charities. 

Neither  witness  must  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
institution  either  as  trustee  or  otherwise. 

If  the  donor  desires  to  give  land  or  houses,  a  description 
of  the  property  should  be  inserted  in  the  Will. 

If  givers  desire  to  give  the  money  or  property  while 
they  live,  they  can  be  secured  in  a  certain  annual  income,  or 
annuity,  till  their  death. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 
1918-1919. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Name.  Address. 

Abernethy,  Mary  H  Philadelphia 

Abuhove,  Rosalie  Philadelphia 

Ahlieldt,  Florence  E  Philadelphia 

Albert,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Alfonzo,  Oswaldina  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Allovitz,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Alspach,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Altieri,  Nicholas  Philadelphia 

Amos,  Charles  P  Philadelphia 

Anthony,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Appleman,  Letha  M  Philadelphia 

Armour,  Mary  II  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Guy  Philadelphia 

Bachman,  Paul  W  Philadelphia 

Barsky,  Daniel  Millvillc,  X.  .J. 

Basnett,  Charles  M  Philadelphia 

Baum,  Evelyn  P  Philadelphia 

Beavens,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Charles  E  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Mrs.  Marie  L  Philadelphia 

Beckett,  John  II  Glenolden,  Pa. 

Beitler,  Mrs.  Anna  C  Philadelphia 

Bender,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Berdich,  John  E  Philadelphia 

Berger,  Eugenia  A  Schuvlkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Bickel,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

Bignell,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Binkowitz,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Biswanger,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Blieden,  Abe  Philadelphia 

Bloom,  Leah  Chester,  Pa. 

Blumrick,  Julia  F  Philadelphia 

Bodkin,  Harry  G  Philadelphia 

Boice,  Ella  T  Philadelphia 

Borish,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Bowers,  Frances  B  Philadelphia 

Boyer,  Emma  E  Philadelphia 

Boyer,  Martha  E  Philadelphia 

Boylan,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Bozearth,  E.  Virginia  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John  Philadelphia 

Brenner,  Nathan  Philadelphia 
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Bright,  Florences  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Bright^  Lucile  Philadelphia 

Brill,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Brooks,  Daniel  A  Philadelphia 

Brunner,  Clara  Trumbauersville,  Pa. 

Bunting,  Ruth  Evelyn  Trenton,  N.  ,1. 

Buschman,  Peter  Philadelphia 

Byrne,  Anna  T  Philadelphia 

Cadwallader,  Carrie  V  Philadelphia 

Callinan,  Sara  B  Philadelphia 

Camack,  J.  Gamble  Philadelphia 

Cannon,  Lucy  Philadelphia 

Cannon,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Canter,  Maurice  J  Philadelphia 

Carlin,  Genevieve  Philadelphia 

Cavill,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Cederstrand,  Carl  Philadelphia 

Chambers,  Margaret  T  Philadelphia 

Clever,  G.  Charles  Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Clime,  William  M  Philadelphia 

Cliver,  Elsie  R  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Clouser,  George  L  Philadelphia 

Coale,  Nealie  W  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Cohen,  Barnett  Philadelphia 

Coleman,  Lester  Hancock's  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Colladay,  Mrs.  S.  B  Philadelphia 

Col6n,  Belen  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Conner,  Marguerite  Philadelphia 

Corao,  Carols  Caracas,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

Cowell,  Samuel  K  Philadelphia 

Dalmas,  Sophie  Philadelphia 

Davenport,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Dawson,  John  N  Philadelphia 

del  Rio,  Juan  Morovis,  Porto  Rico 

Dewitt,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Diedel,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Dorman,  Jesse  F  Camden,  N.  J. 

Downing,  Miss  Hunter  Philadelphia 

Duffy,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Dustin,  Gertrude  0.  L  Philadelphia 

Eisenberg,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Eisenhower,  Barbara  J  Philadelphia 

Eldred,  Delos  M  Camden,  N.  J. 

*Ellis,  Walter  H  Westmont,  N.  J. 

Ericsson,  Harry  Norristown,  Pa. 

Evans,  Thomas  W  Philadelphia 

Farbish,  Sydney  A  Philadelphia 

Faust,  Guy  D  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Feldstein,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Fiechter,  Nellie  Philadelphia 

Fink,  Goldie  Philadelphia 

Fishtine,  Rose   Philadelphia 

*  Deceased, 
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Fishtine,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Fite,  Hannah  Philadelphia 

Fliegelman,  Viola  F  Philadelphia 

Flynn,  Mary  C  Peckville,  Pa. 

Forrester,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Agnes  K  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fox,  Mae  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Frantz,  Mary  A  Philadelphia 

French,  Dorothy  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Friedman,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Frohlich,  William  Philadelphia 

Fromm,  Margaret  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Fry,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Fuller,  Muiriel  Philadelphia 

Fullerton,  Elvina  Philadelphia 

Furey,  Bessie  M  Philadelphia 

Gandiosi,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Gannone,  Peter  Petersburg,  N.  J. 

Gara,  Mary  A  Philadelphia 

Gara,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Gardy,  Samuel  T  Philadelphia 

Gavronsky,  Antonette  Philadelphia 

Geiger,  Rowena  Philadelphia 

Geissler,  William  R  Philadelphia 

Genter,  Charles  H  Camden,  N.J. 

Glatstein,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Goldinger,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Carrie  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Goldie  L  Philadelphia 

Good,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Graham,  Clarence  E  Philadelphia 

Graham,  Walter  A  Philadelphia 

Grahn,  Dorothy  E  Philadelphia 

Grauner,  Gussie  Philadelphia 

Groesch,  Guidor  Philadelphia 

Grube,  Sara  J  Raubsville,  Pa. 

Gushee,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Haldeman,  Rite  E  Philadelphia 

Hall,  Elizabeth  A  Philadelphia 

Hall,  Isabel  Philadelphia 

Hamilton,  David  Philadelphia 

Hande,  Mrs.  Lucile  E  Philadelphia 

Hargreaves,  Earle  S  Philadelphia 

Harley,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Harrod,  Beatrice  V  Philadelphia 

Haskell,  Benjamin  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hatt,  Harold  J  Albany,  N.  V. 

Hatzfeld,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Herman,  Mollie  Philadelphia 

Herold,  Ernest  L  Philadelphia 

Hess,  Dr.  Annette  E  Philadelphia 

Hessner,  Katharine  Philadelphia 

Hill,  Fannie  E  Philadelphia 
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Hilton,  W.  L  Philadelphia 

Himmelsteib,  Rachel  Kingston,  Pa. 

Hoffer,  Marion  8  Lebanon,  Pa, 

Holbrook,  Laura  P  Philadelphia 

Holden,  Hallie  K  Philadelphia 

Plolmes,  Frank  E  Chester,  Pa. 

Horgan,  Elizabeth  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Howarth,  Walker  E  Philadelphia 

Horvitz,  Isidore  S  Philadelphia 

Horwitz,  Joseph  F  i  Philadelphia 

Hulands,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Hulick,  Harley  Philadelphia 

Hummel,  Merwin  Salem,  N.  J. 

Humphreys,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Hurowitz,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Huston,  Marie  H  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Hutchinson,  Milo  H  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hutchison,  Eleanor  H  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Hutchison,  Knox  D  Philadelphia 

Ingram,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Iredell,  Leslie  Philadelphia 

Isdauer,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Jensen,  Grover  H  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Clarence  W  Philadelphia 

Junblatt,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Kates,  James  H  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Agnes  H  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Ketwitz,  Hubert  Philadelphia 

Kief er,  Marie  L  Philadelphia 

King,  Jessie  L  Philadelphia 

Kinkead,  Charles  D  Philadelphia 

Klabe,  Karl    Eddington,  Pa. 

Klause,  Marie  T  Philadelphia 

Klein,  Rose   Philadelphia 

Knipe,  Chester  S  Hatfield,  Pa. 

Kominarsky,  Catherine  Philadelphia 

Kramer,  Samuel  N  Philadelphia 

Kremens,  Abe  Philadelphia 

Kroeger,  Anna  M  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Lancaster,  Charles  S.  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Landis,  Grace  H  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Lane,  Thomas  W  Philadelphia 

Larossa,  Ernest  Philadelphia 

Larson,  William  Camden,  N.  J. 

Lasprogata,  Vincent  Philadelphia 

Latham,  Samuel  R  Morrisville,  N.  J. 

Laurent,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Lazerovitch,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Lebach,  Henry  Philadelphia 

Le  Cates,  Florence  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Lee,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

Leightman,  Tessie  Philadelphia 
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Leof ,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Leof ,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Lerch,  Helen  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Leupold,  Louise  F  Philadelphia 

Lindemann,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Line,  Mrs.  Ella  Y.  Philadelphia 

Linfield,  Mrs.  Sadie  L  Philadelphia 

Linn,  Eva  E  Philadelphia 

Linsenberg,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Lippincott,  Elmira  Philadelphia 

Lipshutz,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Lischin,  Abraham  L  Philadelphia 

Livingston,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Lockwood,  George  8  Philadelphia 

Loewinson,  Katherine  Philadelphia 

London,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Longacre,  Aaron  S  Philadelphia 

Lou,  Ida  F  Philadelphia 

Loux,  Amy  B  Philadelphia 

Lowry,  Sarah  N  Weldon,  Pa. 

Lynch,  Alma  A  Pottsvillc,  Pa. 

Lynn,  George  Philadelphia 

McCall,  Clara  M  Philadelphia 

McComb,  Judith  Moorestown,  X.  J. 

McDangold,  Emma  L  Philadelphia 

McDannel,  Louise  P  Niagara  Falls,  N .  V. 

McDonnell,  Catharine**  Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Madden,  Sister  Ada  Philadelphia 

Malloy,  Alfred  Philadelphia 

Markert,  Viola  Philadelphia 

Markle,  Frank  H  Philadelphia 

Matthews,  Florence  E  Philadelphia 

Mayer,  Conrad  C  Philadelphia 

Melnik,  Eugene  J  Camden,  N.  .J. 

Merriman,  Marian  Philadelphia 

Michels,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Michels,  Veronica  R  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  K  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Marjorie  Philadelphia 

Miller,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Mills,  Fred  Philadelphia 

Mills,  Mary  J  Philadelphia 

Mitchell,  Beatrice  E  Risley,  X.  J. 

Moffitt,  Alfred  E  Philadelphia 

Moffitt,  Lee  W  Philadelphia 

Moniot,  Felicia  Philadelphia 

Moore,  E.  Edwin  Philadelphia 

Moorhouse,  Charles  H  Chester,  Pa. 

Morrissey,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Morse,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Moss,  Edward  J  Philadelphia 

Most,  George  A  Philadelphia 
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Muccilli,  Raphael  Camden,  N.  .). 

Mulhollaiul,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Mullen,  A.  Reaga  Philadelphia 

Mullen,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Murdock,  Dorothy  I  Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Ernest  F  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Musgrave,  Mary  Scranton,  Pa. 

Meyers,  Max  Philadelphia 

Nadel,  Clarence  Philadelphia 

Narbeth,  Gwendoline  Philadelphia 

Nattress,  William  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Neiley,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Newitt,  Emma  L  Philadelphia 

Newman,  Joseph,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Norman,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Novicka,  Mira  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Nussle,  J.  Harry  Philadelphia 

O'Donnell,  Teresa  Philadelphia 

O'Kane,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

Olken,  Morris  L  Philadelphia 

Oranovich,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Oser,  Mona  Philadelphia 

Ostrum,  Charles  W  White  Haven,  Pa. 

Owen,  Lillian  V.  P  Philadelphia 

Patchell,  David  C,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Patterson,  Arthur  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Peace,  Ralph  D  Philadelphia 

Peirce,  Mary  G  Philadelphia 

Penza,  James  Philadelphia 

Pfiester,  Walter  H  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  J  Philadelphia 

Pinson,  Jacob  D  Philadelphia 

Plager,  Morris  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Polito,  Vincent  Philadelphia 

Povolotzky,  Hyman  Philadelphia 

Powers,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Prince,  Frances  S  Towanda,  Pa. 

Rachlis,  Burech  Philadelphia 

Ralston,  Alice  E  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ramsey,  Adelaide  E  Philadelphia 

Ramsey,  Emma  V  Philadelphia 

Rand,  Edward  M  Philadelphia 

Rapachian,  Aaron  Philadelphia 

Rapaport,  Abraham  Norristown,  Pa. 

Rawley,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Rece,  Ellis  J  Huntingdon,  W.  Va. 

Reed,  Russell  W.  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Reichard,  Lillian  J  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Riegner,  Rebecca  W  Philadelphia 

Ringgold,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Rinn,  Hazel  M  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Rittenhouse,  Newberry  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 
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Ritter,  Eugen  A  Philadelphia 

Roberts,  Mary  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Rogers,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Rose,  Ellen  Philadelphia 

Rosen,  E.  Louis  Philadelphia 

Rosenblatt,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Rosenfeld,  Maurice  Philadelphia 

Rosenthal,  Elise  L.  D  Philadelphia 

Rouse,  Mrs.  Samuel  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Rouse,  Elizabeth  L  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rowe,  C.  Harmon  Philadelphia 

Rowley,  Eva  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Rubin,  Sadie  Philadelphia 

Russell,  Earl  Rome,  Pa. 

Ruth,  Albert  F  Philadelphia 

Saile,  Helen  J  Philadelphia 

Samans,  Marta  Philadelphia 

Satinsky,  H.  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Saxe,  Freeda  Philadelphia 

Schabacker,  Pearl  Norwood,  Pa. 

Schimmel,  Mrs.  Annie  Philadelphia 

Schimmel,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Schmucker,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Schoenfeld,  Sadie  Philadelphia 

Schriebman,  Hilda  Philadelphia 

Schuman,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Schwab,  Nell  R  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Moses  Chester,  Pa. 

Segal,  Mollie  F  Philadelphia 

Seidel,  Clara  L  Philadelphia 

Seltzer,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Senn,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Shapiro,  Alexander  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Sharpless,  Maud  Philadelphia 

Sharrocks,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Shaw,  R.  D  Philadelphia 

Sheppard,  Lillian  E  Philadelphia 

Sherman,  Fannie  Philadelphia 

Sheterom,  Ruth  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Shipps,  Hammell  P  Delanco,  N.  J. 

Shields,  B.  Merion  Chambersburg,  Pa 

Siemon,  Marie  R  Philadelphia 

Simpson,  Nellie  Philadelphia 

Skweir,  John  Philadelphia 

Slagen,  Mabel  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Slawter,  P.  Vanis  Philadelphia 

Slemmer,  Carl  Camden,  N.  J. 

Sloan,  James  G  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Harriet  L  Rydal,  Pa. 

Smith,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Robert  R  Darby,  Pa. 

Smith,  Ruth  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Smith,  William  L  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 
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Snyder,  Horace  A  Philadelphia 

Soars,  Margaret  1  Muncv,  Pa. 

Sobev,  EdwiD  J  Philadelphia 

Sotolongo,  Celestino  Mantanzas,  Cuba 

Spangler,  George  Philadelphia 

Stanley,  Doris  Philadelphia 

Stein,  David  Philadelphia 

Stern,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Stewart,  Mary  W  Philadelphia 

Stewart,  Mary  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Stolpe,  Ernest  F  Philadelphia 

Stout,  Wilfrid  J  Philadelphia 

Stradling,  Albert  H  Philadelphia 

Straub,  Mabel  L  Philadelphia 

Strickbine,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Stuart,  J.  Earle  Philadelphia 

Sutton,  Elsie  B  Philadelphia 

Sweeting,  Minnie  W  Philadelphia 

Taggart,  Esther  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Teal,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Temple,  William  C  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tepf er,  John  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Thaele,  James  Philadelphia 

Thilo,  Edward  W  Philadelphia 

Thomas,  Nyda  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Joseph  G  Philadelphia 

Thornton,  Dr.  Mary  B  Philadelphia 

Tippery ,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  Emma  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Torpin,  Richard,  3d  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Trachtenberg,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Trachtman,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Tref z,  Anna  F  Philadelphia 

Trueblood,  Sarah  E  Philadelphia 

Trumbauer,  Lloyd  Philadelphia 

Trumbower,  Walter  G  Philadelphia 

Turner,  Isabel  McC  Allentown,  Pa. 

Tyler,  Allan  Royersford,  Pa. 

Tyner,  Laura  E  Philadelphia 

Ulrich,  J.  Rogers  Philadelphia 

Voegelin,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Vollmer,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Vosburgh,  Marian  Camden,  N.  J. 

Waldie,  Elsa  Philadelphia 

Waller,  Bertha  A  Philadelphia 

Wasserman,  Abe  Philadelphia 

Watkins,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Weaver,  Helen  M  Philadelphia 

Weaver,  Nellie  A  Philadelphia 

Weber,  John  M   Philadelphia 

Weitzman,  S.  Alan  Philadelphia 

Welch,  Eunice  D  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Wells,  Charlotte  A  Norristown,  Pa. 
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Wenner,  John  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wershow,  Erving  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wert,  Florence  A  Philadelphia 

Westburg,  Edward  Haycock  Run,  Pa. 

Westburg,  John  Haycock  Run,  Pa. 

Wetter,  Allen  H  Philadelphia 

Whitman,  Max  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Frank  H.  M  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Willard  T  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Woerwag,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Wolfenden,  Elmer  H  Colwyn,  Pa. 

Woodhead,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Woodworth,  Mary  K  Philadelphia 

Worob,  Sarah  E  Bristol,  Pa. 

Worsham,  Mayme  Ettrick,  Vfe. 

Wunsch,  Lillian  C  Philadelphia 

Wylie,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Wylie,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Wyman,  Mrs.  Lillian  K  Philadelphia 

Yates,  Achsah  Philadelphia 

Yonker,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Young,  Clifton  MahafTev,  Pa 

(  'ivil  Engineering. 

Benny,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Deibert,  J.  R  Camden,  X.  J. 

Hurwitz,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Keller,  William  Philadelphia 

Longmire,  James  M  Philadelphia 

Marmanillo,  John  Philadelphia 

Miskolczy,  Paul  Philadelphia 

Riethmiller,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Sansom,  Francis  Philadelphia 

Schoenmaker,  Adrian  Philadelphia 

Scott,  Lewis  F  Philadelphia 

Spence,  Elmer  L  Philadelphia 

Wenzel,  E.  G  Philadelphia 

Students  Army  Training  Corps. 

Albright,  Lorenzo  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Apple,  B.  F  Philadelphia 

Bailey,  Clarence  M  Philadelphia 

Barfoot,  Harry  N  Philadelphia 

Barsky,  Daniel  Millville,  X.  J. 

Batzer,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Berkowitz,  Harry  Camden,  X.  J. 
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Haigh,  Janet  Philadelphia 

Hamilton,  John  R  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Hamilton,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Hance,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Handschumacher,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Harrod,  Beatrice  V  Philadelphia 

Hart,  John  L  Philadelphia 

Hasson,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Hedrich,  W.  H  Philadelphia 

Hemmerly,  Earl  Philadelphia 

Henderson,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Herbit,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Heller,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Henckel,  Frederick  Philadelphia 

Herkness,  Walter  W  Philadelphia 

Herman,  Charles  R  Philadelphia 

Hertman,  Reuben  Philadelphia 

Hess,  Mary  C  Philadelphia 

Heston,  Raymond  B.,  Jr  Camden,  N.  J. 

Hiestand,  Geneva  Chapel,  Pa. 

Higgins,  J.  Robert  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Hill,  Harry..  Philadelphia 

Hinsky,  Virginia  Philadelphia 

Hoey,  Elwood  Camden,  X.  J. 

Holland,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Holmes,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Horwitz,  Edith  Norristown,  Pa. 

Howitz,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Huber,  Katherinc  Philadelphia 

Huffnagle,  Vincent  Wcstmont,  X.  J. 

Humes,  William   Camden,  X.  J. 

Hurlock,  Carl  P   Philadelphia 

Hutchison,  Knox  D  Philadelphia 

Ingham,  John  Philadelphia 

Irving,  Rebecca  Philadelphia 

Johnson,  A.  Alfred  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Lavinia  C  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Vivian  M  Philadelphia 

Jordan,  Norris  Philadelphia 

Jungherr,  Marjorie  Philadelphia 

Jurgenson,  John  Philadelphia 

Kabler,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Kahan,  Benedict  Philadelphia 

Kahn,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Kaplan,  George  Camden,  N.  J. 

Kaplan,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Karash,  Louis  Pluladelphia 

Katz,  Millard  Philadelphia 

Kaufman,  George  Philadelphia 

Keeley,  E.  Ellsworth  Philadelphia 

Keller,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Kelly,  Edward  D  Philadelphia 

Kempin,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Kendall,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Kesson,  James  Philadelphia 
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King,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Kirby,  Mabel  M  Philadelphia 

Kirbyson,  John  Philadelphia 

Klabe,  Karl  Eddington,  Pa. 

Knipe,  Chester  S  Hatfield,  Pa. 

Kobnick,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Kochey,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Komito,  Alfred  PI  Philadelphia 

Kosco,  John  Philadelphia 

Kraft,  Harry  T  Philadelphia 

Krause,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Kravitz,  David  Philadelphia 

Kreider,  Eugene  C  Philadelphia 

Kroeger,  Rudolf  Philadelphia 

Krohn,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Kroopnick,  Mrs.  Ida  Philadelphia 

Kroopnick,  Louis  H  Philadelphia 

Krusen,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Kuenne,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

Lackey,  Alexander  H  Philadelphia 

Laf air,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Lamb,  Alfred  Camden,  N.  J. 

Lamont,  Allman  Philadelphia 

Lang,  Joseph  C  Philadelphia 

Lanshe,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Lasprogata,  Vincent  Philadelphia 

Lattman,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Laughlin,  Joseph  G  Philadelphia 

Lawing,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Lazerovitsh,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Lea,  Evelyn  C  Philadelphia 

Leatherbury,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Lebach,  Henry  Philadelphia 

Lechnitzky,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Lee,  Lin  Yuen  Philadelphia 

Leightman,  Tessie  Philadelphia 

Leff,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Lenartz,  M.  Emily  Philadelphia 

Lenartz,  Wenona  Philadelphia 

Lerman,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Lesovoy,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Levin,  Dora  Philadelphia 

Levandowski,  Sigmund  Camden,  N.J. 

Liebman,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Lista,  Anthony  Philadelphia 

Lockwood,  George  S  Philadelphia 

Loewenson,  Fred  Philadelphia 

Ludwig,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Lou,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Luker,  Myer  Philadelphia 

Lurwick,  Norman  Philadelphia 

Lusen,  William  Philadelphia 

Lynch,  Bradley  M  Philadelphia 
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Lynch,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Lynch,  Earl  Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Lynch,  Edward  J  Philadelphia 

Lyons,  May  Philadelphia 

McCauley,  James  D  Philadelphia 

McClain,  Joseph  F  Philadelphia 

McClung,  Charles,  Jr  Philadelphia 

McDermott,  George  Philadelphia 

McDonough,  Felicitas  Philadelphia 

McDongald,  Emma  Philadelphia 

McEwen,  Stephen  Philadelphia 

McElroy,  Amanda  P  Philadelphia 

McGarvey,  William  Philadelphia 

McGaugh,  John  Philadelphia 

McGlone,  Patrick  Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  George  Philadelphia 

McMearty,  Hugh  Philadelphia 

MacDonncll.  Emma  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Magazzu,  Anthony  Philadelphia 

Maize,  Helen  P  Philadelphia 

Major,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Malerman,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Manalo,  Gregorio  Philadelphia 

Manuel,  Harry  B  Philadelphia 

Mark,  Lydia  Philadelphia 

Markowitz,  Annette  Philadelphia 

Marks,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Marks,  John  Philadelphia 

Marmanillo,  John  Philadelphia 

Marple,  Gladys  E  Philadelphia 

Martin,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Mass,  Sophia  S  Philadelphia 

Matlack,  Frank  D  West  Berlin,  N.  J, 

Matthes,  Lillic  May  Philadelphia 

Matthews,  Wesley  Philadelphia 

Mattson,  Ester  Philadelphia 

Maurer,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Mayer,  Conrad  C  Philadelphia 

Mayer,  Helen  M  Philadelphia 

Median,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Megargee,  Theodore  B  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Melamud,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Meyers,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Mezick,  Lyda  Philadelphia 

Michaelis,'  Walter  C  Philadelphia 

Micone,  Stephen  L  Philadelphia 

Millard,  Lewis  C  Highland  Park,  Pa. 

Milligan,  Elsie  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Miller,  Adam,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Miller,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Mirarchi,  Pasquale  Philadelphia 

Moffitt,  Lee  W  Philadelphia 
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Moffitt,  Alfred  Philadelphia 

Moll,  Harvey  Philadelphia 

Montanye,  Hermione  Philadelphia 

Moon,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Moore,  Arthur  C  Philadelphia 

Morrissey,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Morgan,  Richard  11  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Mosenson,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Moss,  Henrietta  Philadelphia 

Mulvey,  Madeline  Philadelphia 

Munoy,  Felix  Philadelphia 

Mumjy,  Joseph  L  Philadelphia 

Nagy ,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Nattress,  William  S  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Nielsen,  Alice  A  Philadelphia 

Niesen,  Augustus  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Thomas  J  Philadelphia 

Norman,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Nolan,  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Nussle,  J.  Harry  Philadelphia 

Ostroff,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Ott,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Park,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Parker,  Edwin  Philadelphia 

Parker,  William  B  .  Camden,  N.  J. 

Pegram,  Frederick  Philadelphia 

Pekof sky,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Pepe,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Peterman,  Mae  W  Philadelphia 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  J  Philadelphia 

Phillips,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Pinner,  Warren  E  Camden,  N.  J. 

Politor,  Vincent  Philadelphia 

Pomendale,  Mario  L  Philadelphia 

Pratt,  Joseph  M  Philadelphia 

Prete,  Roco  Philadelphia 

Quinn,  Joseph  T  Philadelphia 

Rabin,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Rabin,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Raubfogel,  Jacob  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Raucheisen,  William  Philadelphia 

Reice,  Mrs.  I.  S  Philadelphia 

Reyes,  Rafael  Porto  Rico 

Reynolds,  Loretta  Philadelphia 

Reynolds,  May  N  Philadelphia 

Rieger,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

Ritter,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Ritting,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Robinson,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Roland,  Ellis  D  Norristown,  Pa. 

Rosenblatt,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Rosenberg,  Fannie  Philadelphia 

Rosenstein,  Louis  Philadelphia 
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Ruddell,  Annie  Philadelphia 

Rush,  Wharburton  Philadelphia 

Ryan,  Mary  D  Philadelphia 

Sackalouscas,  Frank  R  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Sandberg,  Oscar  Philadelphia 

Sands,  Daniel  F  Philadelphia 

Sanson,  Francis  Philadelphia 

Sanson,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Satinsky,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Saybolt,  Ellwood  Philadelphia 

Schatz,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Schechter,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Schiech,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Schliefer,  Ed.  Herman  Philadelphia 

Schmidt,  R.  Roland  Philadelphia 

Schweiker,  Minnie  E  Philadelphia 

Schoen,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Schoellner,  Blanche  South  Westvillo,  X.  J. 

Schoppe,  Evelyn  Philadelphia 

Schmidt,  Paul  Philadelphia 

Schuler,  Frank  Camden,  X.  J. 

Schweiger,  Jerome  Philadelphia 

Schwoerer.  Philip  S  Philadelphia 

Scott,  C.  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Segal,  Solomon  Philadelphia 

Seitchik,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Shade,  Newton  E  Philadelphia 

Shankin,  Simon  Philadelphia 

Sharkey,  Fred  A  Philadelphia 

Sharrocks,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Shaw,  Marion  R  Philadelphia 

Shay,  Bertram  W  Philadelphia 

Shendroff ,  Oscar  Philadelphia 

Sheck,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Shepherdson,  William  L  Philadelphia 

Shinn,  Richard  T  Belmar,  X.J. 

Schubert,  Charles  A  Philadelphia 

Simpson,  Georgina  Philadelphia 

SkarofT,  Samuel  C  Philadelphia 

Smethurst,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Drew  T  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Elizabeth  S  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Smith,  John  S  Camden,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Joseph  F  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Smolkin,  Pauline  Philadelphia 

Smuckler,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Soifer,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

Stanewick,  Jesse  Philadelphia 

Staples,  Lee  Camden,  N.  J. 

Starr,  E.  Gilbert  Philadelphia 

Staub,  George  F  Philadelphia 
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Stepnick,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Stevens,  Max  Philadelphia 

Stevens,  Emory  S  Philadelphia 

Stewart,  Mary  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Stiefel,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Still,  John  N  Philadelphia 

Stirling,  William  Philadelphia 

Stolen",  Charlotte  Philadelphia 

Stolpe,  Ernest  F  Philadelphia 

Stratton,  Paul  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Strauss,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Sturm,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Styer,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Suer,  Samson  Philadelphia 

Swartz,  Walter  F  Philadelphia 

Taliaferroa.  Elmer  C  Philadelphia 

Teasdale,  Russell  C  Philadelphia 

Temple,  William  C  Camden,  N.  J. 

Terrill,  John  R  ,  Philadelphia 

Thorp,  Samuel  P  Eastman,  Ga. 

Thompson,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Thorns,  Alvina  J  Philadelphia 

Tobotsnick,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Toscano,  Salvatore  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Townsend,  George  Philadelphia 

Trachtman,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Trakonas,  Axel  F.  H  Glenolden,  Pa. 

Train,  H.  Jane  Philadelphia 

Trenk,  Howard  Philadelphia 

Trinkner,  George  Philadelphia 

Truer,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Truitt,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Trumbower,  Walter  G  Philadelphia 

Trushkin,  David  Philadelphia 

Turner,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Tyre,  Sylvan  M  Philadelphia 

Uditsky,  Martin  Philadelphia 

Vaughan,  George  W.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Vaughn,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Veeck,  Ernest  F.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Vincent,  Raymond  M  Philadelphia 

Vitangelo,  Tisi  . .  Philadelphia 

Voshelle,  W.  Hilbert  Chester,  Pa. 

Wadenpfuhl,  Antoinette  Philadelphia 

Walker,  Clarence  L  Philadelphia 

Walters,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Ward,  Alfred  Philadelphia 

Wasserman,  Emanuel  Philadelphia 

Watson,  Frances  E  Philadelphia 

Waymouth,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Weikel,  Ervin  N  North  Wales,  Pa. 
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Weintraub,  Georgine  Philadelphia 

Weintraub,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Weitzman,  S.  Alan  Philadelphia 

W  elch,  Eunice  D  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Welsh,  Katharine  Philadelphia 

Wentzel,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Whiting,  Hurley  Philadelphia 

Widemeyer,  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Bayard  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Charles  8  Philadelphia 

Willis,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Alice  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Gertrude  Woodlyn,  X.  J. 

Wilson,  Letitia  Philadelphia 

Wiza,  Edward  J  Philadelphia 

Wohlgemuth,  William  W  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Wolfe,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Worrell,  Bruce  Philadelphia 

Worrell,  Robert  K  Philadelphia 

Wrigley,  Clarence  B  Philadelphia 

Wurster,  Pauline  K  Philadelphia 

Ycarsley,  James  W  Philadelphia 

Yen,  Mark  Dick  Philadelphia 

Young  Dunbar   Philadelphia 

Young,  Ruth  B. .   Philadelphia 

Younger,  Maximilian  Philadelphia 

Yusen,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Zegen,  Maurice  L  Philadelphia 

Zelley,  Louis  II   Palmyra,  X.  J. 

Zurn,  Stanley  K   Philadelphia 
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Abel,  Troy  Philadelphia 

Adams,  Clifton  ,1  Philadelphia 

Adams,  Clarence  Philadelphia 

Adleo,  William  .1  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Josephine  E  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Betty  Philadelphia 

Arnold,  Earl  V  Philadelphia 

Augert,  Mollie  Philadelphia 

Babb,  Catheryn  E  Philadelphia 

Bailey,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Balaban,  Selig  Philadelphia 

Baral,  Xellie  X  Philadelphia 

Barr,  Peter  C  Philadelphia 

Barrett,  Rose  M  Philadelphia 

Bennewis,  Lillie  Philadelphia 

Best,  Rowland  J  Philadelphia 

Blackman,  Fanny  Philadelphia 

Blair,  Pearl  Philadelphia 

Blest,  F.  Gilbert  Philadelphia 

Booker,  Georgia  C  Philadelphia 
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Boreth,  Edward  A  Philadelphia 

Bower,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Bowes,  Thomas  R  Philadelphia 

Bowman,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Boyer,  Eliza  B  Philadelphia 

Broselow,  Hyman  Philadelphia 

Bruce,  Amelia  J  Philadelphia 

Cani,  Paul  Philadelphia 

Cameron,  Helen  •  Philadelphia 

Camp,  James  H  Philadelphia 

Challenger,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Ching,  Lee  Su  Philadelphia 

Chuen,  Lee  Sing  Philadelphia 

Clark,  Lawrence  H  Philadelphia 

Clouser,  Joseph  K  Philadelphia 

Colangelo,  Fausto  Philadelphia 

Conarroe,  Cornelia  Philadelphia 

Conarroe,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Courtney,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Craddock,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Craddock,  Maggie  Philadelphia 

Cridland,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Crothamel,  Harriet  Philadelphia 

Crothamel,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Culbertson,  Katherine  Philadelphia 

Darrah,  Wayne  D  Philadelphia 

Davies,  F.  Paul  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Ruth  E  Philadelphia 

Degroot,  Jacob  N  Philadelphia 

Degroot,  John  N  Philadelphia 

Degroot,  Nicholas  J  Philadelphia 

Denard,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Divis,  Daniel  V  Philadelphia 

Eardley,  Martha  Philadelphia 

Eddleman,  William  Philadelphia 

Edwards,  C.  H  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Ehrlich,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Elliott,  Brantley  E  Philadelphia 

Erlemeyer,  Vera  Philadelphia 

Evans,  Clara  A  Philadelphia 

Evans,  Charles  J  Philadelphia 

Feil,  Harold  A  Philadelphia 

Fellows,  Thomas  Camden,  N.  J. 

Feulner,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  William  Philadelphia 

Ford,  Leon  Philadelphia 

Forrest,  Jennie  Philadelphia 

Freedman,  Philip  F  Philadelphia 

Gabin,  David  Philadelphia 

Gaiter,  Fanny  Philadelphia 

Gelman,  Sara  Philadelphia 

German,  George  Philadelphia 

Gibson,  Francis  F  Philadelphia 
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Gilmore,  Elizabeth  D  Philadelphia 

Gilmore,  Hartman  K  Philadelphia 

Ginsberg,  Sophie  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Golden,  William  H  Philadelphia 

Gordon,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Grady,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Grantland,  Elsa  E  Philadelphia 

Graser,  Violet  Philadelphia 

Greer,  George  Philadelphia 

Griffin,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Gross,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Guggere,  Mathilde  Philadelphia 

Guterman,  Hyman  Philadelphia 

Hall,  Roger  Philadelphia 

Halpin,  Percy  T  Philadelphia 

Heller,  Gus  B  Philadelphia 

Herman,  Anna  H  Philadelphia 

Heron,  Peter  J  Philadelphia 

Holmes,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Houseman,  Margaret  E  Philadelphia 

Hughes,  Alvin  Philadelphia 

Irato,  Vincent  Philadelphia 

James,  David  C  Philadelphia 

Jacoby,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Jarvis,  Arthur  C  Philadelphia 

Jurkiewicz,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Kaercher,  Edna  C  Philadelphia 

Kail,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Kapp,  Frederick  Philadelphia 

Kaupp,  Mrs.  Anna  Philadelphia 

Kelly,  Edward  D  Philadelphia 

Kirk,  Elouise  Philadelphia 

Kline,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Kollish,  Rebecca  Philadelphia 

Konrady,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Kraber,  Maud  E  Philadelphia 

Kurosaki,  Saki  Philadelphia 

Kretzu,  George  Philadelphia 

Lancaster,  Walker  Philadelphia 

Lane,  Bruce  Philadelphia 

Lang,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Leaness,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Leary,  George  A  Philadelphia 

Leary,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Lee,  Henry  F  Philadelphia 

Leff,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Lehotz,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Leupold,  George  F  Philadelphia 

Leupold,  Gladys  Philadelphia 

Lewis,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Lieberman,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Light,  Herman  H  Philadelphia 
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Llano,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Lockwood,  Richard  H  Philadelphia 

Logan,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Long,  John  McC  Philadelphia 

Loughery,  May  Philadelphia 

Lucas,  Charlotte  K  Philadelphia 

Lucas,  Gertrude  S  Philadelphia 

Lynch,  Jerry  Philadelphia 

McCartney,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

McConomy,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

McDowell,  Warren  Philadelphia 

McGill,  Wallace  C  Philadelphia 

McGorvin,  Sarah  E  Philadelphia 

McHenry,  John  E  Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  Elmer  Philadelphia 

MacPherson,  Anna  E  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mancini,  Lillie  Philadelphia 

Markovitz,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Mikinson,  Emily  Philadelphia 

Merrick,  Charles  : .  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Misono,  Tadao  Philadelphia 

Morris,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Moses,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Mosquitz,  Leonore  H  Philadelphia 

Mullen,  John  Camden,  N.  J. 

Nichols,  Susette  Philadelphia 

Partridge,  Eleanora  G  Philadelphia 

Partridge,  Naomi  G  Philadelphia 

Pekof sky,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Pitts,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Polis,  John  Philadelphia 

Pollich,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Post,  Daniel  G  Philadelphia 

Post,  Joseph  E  Philadelphia 

Post,  Willard  L  Philadelphia 

Quednow,  Thelma  F  Philadelphia 

Ray,  Jesse  D  Philadelphia 

Reuter,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Rios,  Octavio  Philadelphia 

Ribeiro,  Sady  Philadelphia 

Ritter,  Ethel  M  Philadelphia 

Roseman,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Rubinowitz,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Sattele,  James  Philadelphia 

Schaeffer,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Schechter,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Schell,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Schimmel,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Schliefer,  Ed.  H  Philadelphia 

Schulin,  Elmer  Philadelphia 

Searles,  George  Philadelphia 

Shamanski,  Josephine  Philadelphia 
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Sheerr,  Alvin  Philadelphia 

Shindler,  Jennie  Philadelphia 

Shindler,  Philip  Philadelphia 

Sinister,  Durell  Philadelphia 

Simpson,  Georgina  Philadelphia 

Slosky,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Smick,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Smith,  William  A  Camden,  N.  J. 

Snyderman,  Milton  Philadelphia 

Specter,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Stanton,  Joseph  B  Mapleshade,  N.  J. 

Starbeck,  Aage  Philadelphia 

Starbeck,  Nathalie  Philadelphia 

Stauch,  Annetta  Philadelphia 

Stauch,  Sophie  Philadelphia 

Stauffer,  Herbert  Milton  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Steinman,  Israel  Philadelphia 

Stout,  Buster  Philadelphia 

Subers,  Plenry  A  Philadelphia 

Suer,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Sutcliffe,  Hunter  Philadelphia 

Sutherland,  Vida  M  Philadelphia 

Taylor,  Hester  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Tier,  Virginia  Philadelphia 

Tomberg,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Trimmer,  Dorothy  M  Philadelphia 

Tripmaker,  Grace  E  Philadelphia 

Tru,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Unterberger,  David  Philadelphia 

Van  Cleave,  Richard  A  Philadelphia 

Vaughn,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Vennel,  Elwood  Philadelphia 

Vlachos,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Wahl,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Walker,  Jr  .  Le  Roy,  Philadelphia 

Walker,  Richard  L  Philadelphia 

Wasserman,  Emanuel  Philadelphia 

Weber,  Lois  Philadelphia 

Westbury,  Elsie  H  Philadelphia 

Westbury,  Ethel  M  Philadelphia 

Whitaker,  Ada  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Frederick  M  Philadelphia 

Wolff,  David  F  Philadelphia 

Zack,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Zappini,  Joseph  J.  B  Philadelphia 

Zeindler,  Werner  Philadelphia 

Zielke,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Zion,  Israel  Philadelphia 

Zito,  Alfred  Philadelphia 

Zito,  Tony  Philadelphia 

Zygmund,  Eva  Philadelphia 
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Aaron,  Frances  1  Iammonl  on,  N.  J, 

Abendroth,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Abrams,  Carrie  S  Philadelphia 

Abrams,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Adair,  Zora  Philadelphia 

Adam,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Adam,  Helene  M  Philadelphia 

Adams,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Adams,  Hazel  Philadelphia 

Adelman,  Peggie  Philadelphia 

Aemisegger,  Albertina  Huntingdon  Valley  Pa. 

Aicher,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Aicher,  Lenora  B  Philadelphia 

Aiman,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Albert,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Albert,  Harry  J  Philadelphia 

Albert,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Albright,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Alexander,  W.  H  Philadelphia 

Alexy,  Lawrence  P  Philadelphia 

Allen,  George  E  Philadelphia 

Allen,  King  W  Philadelphia 

Allen,  William  Philadelphia 

Alman,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Alman,  Maurice  Philadelphia 

Alper,  Cecilia  Philadelphia 

Ambers,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Ames,  Hazel  Osterville,  Mass. 

Amrein,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Anderer,  Lawrence  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Alma  E  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Alva  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Austin  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Hilda  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Lois  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Andrews,  Gladys  Philadelphia 

Andrews,  Irene  Philadelphia 

Anker,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Aptaker,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Archer,  Evelyn  Philadelphia 

Arinsberg,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Armitage,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Gladys  Philadelphia 

Arnold,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Arnold,  Millie  E  Philadelphia 

Aronson,  Zenia  Philadelphia 

Artzt,  Milton  Philadelphia 

Aschbacher,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Ash,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Assenheimer,  Elsie  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Address. 

Atcherson,  Elva  Philadelphia 

Augustus,  Hazel  Philadelphia 

Awner,  Reba  Philadelphia 

Axel,  Max  Philadelphia 

Babb,  Jeanette  Olenside,  Pa. 

Baeder,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Bailey,  Clyde  Philadelphia 

Bailey,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Baker,  Benjamin  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Baker,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Baker,  Gertrude  E  Philadelphia 

Baker,  Helen  M  Moorestown,  X.  J. 

Baker,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Banse,  George  Philadelphia 

Barker,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Barkowitz,  Louis  W  Philadelphia 

Barlow,  Gladys  M  Philadelphia 

Barnes,  James  II  Philadelphia 

Baroff,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Barr,  Martha  Philadelphia 

Barr,  Peter  C  Philadelphia 

Barras,  Elhvood  C  Philadelphia 

Barron,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Barry,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Barry,  E.  F  Philadelphia 

Barry,  J.  M  Philadelphia 

Barry,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Bartholomew,  Erma  Philadelphia 

Bates,  Bernice  Philadelphia 

Bates,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Bates,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Bathgate,  Amy  Philadelphia 

Battersby,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Battke,  Henrietta  Philadelphia 

Batty,  Russell  Philadelphia 

Baudisch,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Bauer,  Frederiek  Philadelphia 

Baugh,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Baumblatt,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Baus,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Bavington,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Elsie  E  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Bean,  Anna  K  Moorestown,  Pa. 

Beatman,  Hannah  Philadelphia 

Beattie,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Beattie,  William  E  Philadelphia 

Beck,  Andrew  Egg  Harbor  City,  X.  J. 

Becker,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Iona  M  Philadelphia 

Beddows,  Olive  Philadelphia 

Beerman,  Tillie  Philadelphia 

Beker,  Harry  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Addhkmh. 

Bell,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Bell,  Sarah  V.  Philadelphia 

Bellmore,  Regina  Philadelphia 

Benamy,  Leon  .1  /Philadelphia 

Benham,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Bennett,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Bennett.  E.  J.  Gordon  Philadelphia 

Berg,  lunar  C  Philadelphia 

Berkowitz,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Berkowitz,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Bermon,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Bermon,  Hilda  Philadelphia 

Bernstein,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Bernstein,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Bershot,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Bershot,  Alma  Philadelphia 

Bezrod,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Biben,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Biddle,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Bieber,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Biemuller,  E.  H  Philadelphia 

Bimmer,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Bingham,  James  Philadelphia 

Binns,  Florence  M  Philadelphia 

Binns,  Irene  Philadelphia 

Bird,  Benjamin  I  Philadelphia 

Birkinshaw,  Ida  I  Philadelphia 

Birkmaier,  Anna  K..  ,  .  .Philadelphia 

Black,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Blackmen,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Blaess,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Blanchard,  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Blanksly,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Blasband,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Blase,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Blatt,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Blattenberger,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Blessing,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Blew,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Blisch,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Bloch,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Bloom,  Benjamin  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bloomer,  Daisy  Philadelphia 

Bloomer,  Elizabeth  W.  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Bloomfield,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Bloomstein,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Bloomstein,  Philip  Philadelphia 

Blorn,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Bluestean,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Blumberg,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Blumberg,  J.  Louis  Philadelphia 

Blumenkranz,  Max  Philadelphia 

Blumenthal,  Dora  Philadelphia 
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Blumrick,  Julia  F  Philadelphia 

Bobb,  Charlotte  M  Philadelphia 

Bodine,  Helen  Philadelphia 

BogdanofT,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Bogle,  Robert  J  Philadelphia 

Bomze,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Bonin,  Melida  Philadelphia 

Boreland,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Bornstein,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Borzell,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Bosworth,  Frederick  R  Philadelphia 

Botterill,  Calvin  Philadelphia 

Bourke,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Bovell,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Bowman,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Boyd,  Helen  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Boyd,  John  S  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Boyle,  Catherine  Philadelphia 

Boyle,  Florence  M  Philadelphia 

Boyle,  John  T  Philadelphia 

Bozzelli,  Rudolph  8  Philadelphia 

Brades,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Brandman,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Brandt,  Mollye  Philadelphia 

Brason,  Albert  S  Philadelphia 

Braun,  Fred  Jenkintown,  Pa 

Braun,  Wilhelmina  Philadelphia 

Breidenbach,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Brencr,  Dora  Philadelphia 

Breskman,  Anna  E  Philadelphia 

Bresler,  Max  Philadelphia 

Breslow,  Etta  Philadelphia 

Brindle,  LaRue  Philadelphia 

Brior,  Russell  Philadelphia 

Brodsky,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Brooder,  Frank  M  Philadelphia 

Brosgol,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Brosnan,  Mabel  A  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Brown,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Anna  B  Haddonfield,  X.  J. 

Brown,  Erwin  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Ida  A  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Ida  M  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Jack  J  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Samuel  J  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Theresa  C  Philadelphia 

Bruce,  June  Philadelphia 

Buchlein,  Miriam  Chester,  Pa. 

Buck,  Olga  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Address. 

Buell,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Buell,  William  A  Philadelphia 

Bunting,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Burdman,  Evelyn  Philadelphia 

Burgess,  Katherine  Philadelphia 

Burgin,  Harry  J  Philadelphia 

Burke,  Millicent  Philadelphia 

Burns,  May  E  Philadelphia 

Burt,  Elsie  M  Philadelphia 

Burton,  Lawrence  Philadelphia 

Burton,  Richard  Hart  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Buttenmuller,  Freda  Philadelphia 

Cable,  Madeline  Philadelphia 

Cahall,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Calhaun,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Camburn,  Albert  S  Philadelphia 

Camenisch,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Cameron,  James  Donald  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Alice  R  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Frazelia  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Hazel  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  John  C  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Lauretta  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Violet  Philadelphia 

Canter,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Cantwell,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Car  hart,  Leon  Philadelphia 

Carney,  May  Philadelphia 

Carolan,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Carpenter,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Carpenter,  Russell  Philadelphia 

Carr,  Paul  A  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Carson,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Carver,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Carver,  Roy  Philadelphia 

Cassel,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Cassell,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Cavanaugh,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Chaiken,  Sophia  Philadelphia 

Chapell,  William  A  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charleston,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Checkor,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Chernow,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Cherry,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Cherry,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Chesney,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Childs,  Alma  Philadelphia 

Chires,  Christine  Philadelphia 
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Chorney,  Oscar  Philadelphia 

Chorney,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Christian,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Christine,  Erma  H  Philadelphia 

Christman,  May  Philadelphia 

Christy,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Claghorn,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Clark,  Arthur  D  Philadelphia 

Clark,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Clark,  Miriam  E  Ambler,  Pa. 

Clawson,  Oscar  H  Philadelphia 

Clayman,  Sadie  Philadelphia 

Clayton,  Anna  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

Clayton,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Clements,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Cline,  Reta  M  Philadelphia 

Clouse.  Clara  Philadelphia 

Cobb,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Cogan,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Celia  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Isabel  Philadelphia 

Cohlberg,  Emma  S  Philadelphia 

Cohn,  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Cohn,  Simon  Philadelphia 

Cole,  Ethel  M  Merchant villc,  N.  J. 

Coles,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Collier,  \\  alter  C  Philadelphia 

Collins,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Collins,  Leonard  Camden,  N.  J. 

Comas,  Ferdinand  G  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Comerford,  Patrick  Francis  Philadelphia 

Comey,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Connahan,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Connard,  Hazel  Philadelphia 

Connell,  Eleanor  J  Philadelphia 

Connelly,  John  Philadelphia 

Conner,  Frances  M  Philadelphia 

Conner,  Teresa  Philadelphia 

Conrad,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Conway,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Cook,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Cooke,  John  S  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Abe  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Burton  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Diana  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Dora  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Frank  Warren  Wilmington,  Del. 

Cooper,  J.  Howard  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Addhebh. 

Cooper,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Virgil  Philadelphia 

Corbett,  Mary  M  Philadelphia 

Corcoran,  John  T  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Cordray,  Nettie  Philadelphia 

Cornish,  Wendell  P  Philadelphia 

Cornman,  Albert  W  Philadelphia 

Cortese,  F.  B  Philadelphia 

Costella,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Cottier,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Couch,  Luther  Philadelphia 

Cowther,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Coyle,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

Coyne,  John  Philadelphia 

Cramer,  Florence  H  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Cramer,  James  E  Philadelphia 

Crap,  Kathryn  E  Philadelphia 

Crauthamel,  Edgar  Philadelphia 

Crauthamel,  Esther  Glenside,  Pa. 

Crawford,  Bessie  F  Philadelphia 

Crawford,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Creamer,  Marg.  S  Philadelphia 

Cresswell,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Creutz,  Bertha  J  Philadelphia 

Creveling,  Eva  Philadelphia 

Cridland,  George  S  Philadelphia 

Crimmins,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Cristiano,  Anthony  P  Philadelphia 

Croce,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Crock,  Lida  V  Philadelphia 

Crooks,  Adena  Allentown,  Pa. 

Cross,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Crossley,  Clara  R  Philadelphia 

Crosta,  Bessie  M  Philadelphia 

Crouthamel,  Grace  Philadelphia 

Crouthamel,  Roy  Silver  dale,  Pa. 

Crozier,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Cullaton,  John  Philadelphia 

Cullen,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Cullen,  Sue  Philadelphia 

Cullman,  Gustave  Philadelphia 

Cumming,  Frederick  H  Philadelphia 

Cummings,  Norman  Philadelphia 

Cummins,  Emily  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Cummins,  Helen  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Cunius,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Cunliffe,  James  W  Philadelphia 

Cunningham,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Curtrringham,  Joseph  P  Philadelphia 

Cur  ley,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Cur  ran,  Anna  A  Philadelphia 

Curry,  Raymond  J  Camden,  N.  J. 

Curry,  Sylvia  Philadelphia 
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Curry,  Thomas  I  Philadelphia 

Curtis,  Harry  M  Philadelphia 

Cushman,  Fannie  Ambler,  Pa. 

Cusick,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Dailey,  Leo  Philadelphia 

Daley,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Dalis,  Sue  Philadelphia 

Dalmas,  Sophie  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dalton,  Frank  Gardner  Philadelphia 

Dalton,  T.  J  Philadelphia 

Daly,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Dan,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Danaher,  John  Philadelphia 

Daube,  Anna  Philadelphia 

David,  David  H  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Anthony  E  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Sadie  Philadelphia 

Day,  Genevieve  Philadelphia 

Deal,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Dean,  Elizabeth  Denver,  Colo. 

Deavy,  Helen  A  Philadelphia 

DeHart,  Frances  Philadelphia 

DeHart,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Delaney,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

DelGuercio,  Esther  Philadelphia 

DeLone,  Regina  Philadelphia 

Delp,  Edna  M  Soudertan,  Pa. 

Dempsey,  Joseph  E  Philadelphia 

Denneny,  Ursula  Philadelphia 

Denish,  Regina  Philadelphia 

Deppenschmidt,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Derstein,  Susie  Philadelphia 

Detwiler,  May  Philadelphia 

Detwiler,  Stover  L  Philadelphia 

Devaney,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Dever,  Katharine  Philadelphia 

Dever,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Devlin,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

DiBiaso,  Angela  Philadelphia 

Dick,  Martha  E  Philadelphia 

Diehl,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Diehl,  Madeline  Philadelphia 

Diener,  Bertha  Marie  Pluladelphia 

Dierkes,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Dittie,  William  Philadelphia 

Dittman,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Ditsche,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Dixey,  Edna  M  Pluladelphia 

Dixon,  John  T  Camden,  N.  J. 

Dobson,  H.  Lincoln  Philadelphia 

Dodge,  Albert  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Name.  Address. 

Dodge,  Frederick  D  Philadelphia 

Dolbow,  Laura  Philadelphia 

Doll,  Karl  Philadelphia 

Doll,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Dollak,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Donahue,  James  Philadelphia 

Donahue,  Rita  Philadelphia 

Donelly,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Donsky,  David  Philadelphia 

Donten,  Fred  W  Philadelphia 

Dorey,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Dougherty,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Downes,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Downham,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Downing,  Hunter  Philadelphia 

Downing,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Downing,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Downing,  Virginia  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Ada  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Regina  Philadelphia 

Drabenstadt,  George  R  Philadelphia 

Drake,  Adelaide  Philadelphia 

Drake,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Drake,  Hugh  W  Philadelphia 

Drake,  John  Philadelphia 

Draper,  Robert  G  Wayne,  Pa. 

Driscoll,  J.  J.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Drissel,  Emma  Mae  Philadelphia 

Drummond,  Bernice  Philadelphia 

Dubin,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Dubois,  Marie  Philadelphia 

DuBois,  Mary  Salem,  N.  J. 

Duffield,  Paul  E  Philadelphia 

Duffield,  Rose  Philadelphia 

DuLaney,  Jack  Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

DuLaney,  Thomas  Woodlynne,  N.  J. 

Dull,  Sara  A  Philadelphia 

Dunlap,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Dunn,  Janet  Philadelphia 

Dunne,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Eagin,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Ebert,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Eckert,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Edelman,  Simon  Philadelphia 

Eden,  Elizabeth  E  Philadelphia 

Ehiger,  William  Philadelphia 

Ehlers,  Selma  Philadelphia 

Elfman,  Clarence   Philadelphia 
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Elliott  (Mrs.),  Laura  M  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Ellis,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Ellis,  Lottie  Philadelphia 

Ellwanger,  Helen  M  Philadelphia 

Elsasser,  Alice  A  Philadelphia 

Elser,  Anna  C  Philadelphia 

Elston,  Ella  K  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Emery,  Maxwell  Philadelphia 

Endrizzi,  Carlo  Philadelphia 

Engelbach,  Irene  Philadelphia 

Engelke,  Edna  Philadelphia 

English,  James  C  Philadelphia 

English,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Epstan,  Gertrude  Philadelphia 

Ernest,  Anna  L  Philadelphia 

Ernst,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Erschler,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Eskin,  Joseph  M  Philadelphia 

Esmond,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Espen,  Frank  B.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Ess,  Frederick  Philadelphia 

Evans,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Evans,  R.  Alma  Philadelphia 

Evers,  Thomas  W  Philadelphia 

Fabricant,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Factor,  Edythe  Philadelphia 

Fahy,  Margaret  A  Philadelphia 

Fairman,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Faist,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Falkenstein,  George  8  Philadelphia 

Faltcrmeycr,  Thelma  Philadelphia 

Farber,  Saul  Philadelphia 

Farley,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Farraday,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Faust,  Guy  D  Collingsdale,  Pa. 

Fay,  Rose  H  Philadelphia 

Fegely,  Elsie  N  Philadelphia 

Feigelman,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Feigenbaum,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Feingold,  Katharine  Philadelphia 

Feinstein,  Claire  Philadelphia 

Feinstein,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Feldgus,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Feldstein,  Julius  Philadelphia 

Felt,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Fenlon,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Fennell,  John  A  Xorristown,  Pa. 

Fenton,  Hazel  Philadelphia 

Fenton,  John  Philadelphia 

Ferguson,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Festa,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Feuchtwanger,  A.  S  Philadelphia 

Feulmer,  John  Philadelphia 
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Fichter,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Fidler,  Louis  E  Philadelphia 

Fingrutd,  Sylvia  Philadelphia 

Finxelstein,  Pauline  Philadelphia 

Finkle,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Finlav,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Firth.  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Fischbach,  Leona  Philadelphia 

Fischer,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Rachel  L  Philadelphia 

Fitts,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Fitzkee,  May  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Fitzmaurice,  Irma  Philadelphia 

Flack,  LeRoy  Philadelphia 

Flaherty,  Eloise   Philadelphia 

Fleischman,  Margaret  M  Philadelphia 

Flitter,  Celia  Philadelphia 

Flogans,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Flynn,  Ethel  Susan  Philadelphia 

Fogg,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Forbes,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Ford,  Dorothy  S  Philadelphia 

Forler,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Fornwalt,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Forr,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Forstein,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Foster,  Thelma  Philadelphia 

Foulkrod,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Ernest  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Martha  Philadelphia 

Fox,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Frame,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Frances,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Francis,  Elizabeth  M  Philadelphia 

Frank,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Frank,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Frankenfield,  Helen  E  Philadelphia 

Frankland,  Maria  Philadelphia 

Franks,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Frantzis,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Frazer,  CM  Philadelphia 

Fraser,  Jean  C  Philadelphia 

Frazer,  Mary  B  Philadelphia 

Frazier,  William  Philadelphia 

Freas,  Annie  Philadelphia 

Freas,  Lillian  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederick,  Nicholas  Philadelphia 

Fredericks,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Fredericks,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Fredgant,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Freed,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Freedman,  Samuel  E  Philadelphia 
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Freeman,  Dinah  Philadelphia 

Freeman,  Helen  M  Philadelphia 

Frehafer,  Mary  L  Philadelphia 

Frey,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Frezel,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Friedenberg,  Charles  E  Philadelphia 

Friedman,  David  Philadelphia 

Friedman,  Max  Philadelphia 

Friedman,  Philip  J  Philadelphia 

Friend,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Fries,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Frisch,  Florence  Camden,  N.  J. 

Fritsch,  Edna  E  Philadelphia 

Frohlich,  Willy  Philadelphia 

Fuller,  Catherine  Philadelphia 

Fullerton,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Furlong,  Marie  G  Philadelphia 

Furness,  Harold  W  Philadelphia 

Fusco,  Aurelia   Philadelphia 

Gabler.  Fannie  Philadelphia 

Gabriel,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Beatrice  V  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Genevieve  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Gallaher,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Gamble,  Gertrude  II  Philadelphia 

Gamble,  Wilson  Philadelphia 

Gardner,  Gertrude  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Garneir,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Garneir,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Garrigan,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Garrison,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Gaskill,  Madeline  A  Philadelphia 

Gassel,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Gavin,  Mary  J  Philadelphia 

Gaynor,  Ellen  Philadelphia 

Gearhart,  Ruth  R  Philadelphia 

Geer,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Geiger,  Emily  I  Philadelphia 

Geiger,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Geiger,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Gelberg,  David  S  Philadelphia 

Geller,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Genes,  Dora  R  Philadelphia 

Gerety,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Gerrard,  Clare  M  Philadelphia 

Gery,  H.  Stanley  Philadelphia 

Getzow,  Fanny  Philadelphia 

Gibney,  Katharine  C  Philadelphia 

Gibson,  Julia  Philadelphia 

Gilford,  May  Philadelphia 

Gilford,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Gilhool,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 
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Gill,  Harry  W  Philadelphia 

Gill,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Gillman,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Gillum,  Willard  Philadelphia 

Ginsburg,  Emanuel  Philadelphia 

Ginsburg,  Zipporah  Philadelphia 

Glaser,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Gleason,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Gleason,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Gleason,  Thelma  Philadelphia 

Gleiser,  William  Philadelphia 

Glenn,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Glinternick,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Gloeckner,  Theodore  Philadelphia 

Goeppert,  Ella  Philadelphia 

Goeppert,  Esther  L  Philadelphia 

Goetz,  Anna  May  Philadelphia 

Gold,  William  c.  .Philadelphia 
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General  Information. 


Location. 

Temple  University  has  its  offices  of  administration  located 
on  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  College  Hall,  the  Teachers 
College  Buildings,  Kennard  Hall,  and  all  of  its  dormitories — 
are  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  The  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry  and  Chiropody  are  located  at  Eight- 
eenth and  Buttonwood  Streets;  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Theology  at  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets;  the  School  of 
Music  at  221  South  Seventeenth  Street;  one  of  its  hos- 
pitals, the  Samaritan,  is  at  Broad  and  Ontario  Streets  and 
the  other,  the  Garretson,  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets. 

The  general  offices  can  be  reached  from  Broad  Street 
Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  taking  the  Six- 
teenth Street  cars  at  Market  Street  Lr<>ing  north  to  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  a  three-minute  walk  from  the  University; 
or  North  Philadelphia  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
by  taking  the  Fifteenth  Street  cars  passing  the  station  on 
Glenwood  Avenue  to  Montgomery  Avenue,  a  two-minute 
walk  from  the  University.  They  can  be  reached  from  the 
Reading  Terminal  by  taking  the  Thirteenth  Street  cars  at 
Market  Street  to  Montgomery  Avenue,  a  walk  of  two  squares 
from  the  University. 

The  offices  of  the  Medical,  Dental,  Chiropody  and  Phar- 
macy Schools  can  be  reached  from  Broad  Street  Station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  taking  the  Nineteenth  Street 
cars  at  Fifteenth  and  Market  Streets  going  north  to 
Buttonwood  Street,  a  one-minute  walk  from  the  building; 
or  by  taking  the  same  cars  at  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets, 
in  front  of  the  Reading  Terminal. 

The  office  of  the  Law  School  is  at  Sixteenth  and  Sansom 
Streets,  a  five-minute  walk  from  the  City  Hall,  south  on 
Broad  Street  to  Sansom  Street  and  west  on  Sansom  Street 
to  Sixteenth  Street. 

The  offices  of  the  Theological  School  and  the  School 
of  Music  are  at  221  South  Seventeenth  Street,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Broad  Street  Station. 
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Information. 

Information  concerning  any  course  given  in  the  University 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Broad  below  Berks  Street.  Wherever  information  is 
desired  concerning  a  specific  course  it  should  be  so  stated  that 
the  special  circular  of  that  department  may  be  sent.  The 
general  catalogue  will  also  be  sent  upon  request.  If  detailed 
information  concerning  admission  to  the  various  schools  is 
desired,  such  communications  may  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  deans  of  the  various  schools. 

Accommodation  for  Students. 

There  are  dormitories  for  women.  Application  for  admis- 
sion to  these  halls  should  be  made  early  in  the  season,  as 
the  rooms  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  application.  A  list 
of  approved  boarding  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University 
is  also  available  for  those  who  cannot  secure  accommodations 
in  the  dormitory. 


Calendar. 


July  6,  Tuesday. 
August.  17,  Tuesday. 
September  7,  Tuesday. 

September  11,  Saturday. 

September  16,  Thursday. 
September  17,  Friday.  J 

September  16,  Thursday.  \ 
September  17,  Friday.  J 

September  16,  Thursday.  ] 
September  17,  Friday  [ 
September  IS,  Saturday. 

September  17.  Fridaj 

September  16,  Thursday. 
September  17,  Friday.  / 

September  20,  Monday. 
September  20,  Monday. 

September  20,  Monday. 

September  20,  Monday. 
September  24,  Friday. 
October  8,  Friday. 
November  24,  Wednesday. 

November  26,  Friday. 
November  29.  Monday. 

December  10,  Friday. 
December  22,  Wednesday. 


1920. 

Summer  Sessions  open. 
Summer  Sessions  close. 
School  of  Commerce  opens  day  and 
evening;  sessions. 

Annual  Meeting  of  University  Corpora- 
tion. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  the  College 
and  Teachers  College. 

Reexaminations  for  conditioned  stu- 
ents  in  College  and  Teachers  College. 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions in  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar- 
macy Schools. 

Entrance  Examinations,  and  Re-exami- 
nations  for  conditioned  students  in 
the  Preparatory  Department. 

Matriculation. 

The  Schools  of  Theology  and  Law  open 
(evening  sessions). 

First  semester  begins  in  all  Day  Schools 
including  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

College  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
open. 

High  Schools  and  Model  Schools  open. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  for  Day  and 
Evening  Schools,  9.30  p.  m. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Schools,  9  A.  M. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Christmas  Recess  begins,  Day  and  Eve- 
ning Schools,  9.30  p.  m. 
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January  3,  Monday. 

February  5,  Saturday. 

February  7,  Monday. 

February  11,  Friday. 
February  14,  Monday. 
February  22,  Tuesday. 
February  25,  Friday. 
March  23,  Wednesday 

March  29,  Tuesday. 

April  8,  Friday. 
April  22,  Friday. 
May  30,  Monday. 
June  6,  Monday. 

June  12,  Sunday. 

June  16,  Thursday. 


June  17,  Friday. 
June  18,  Saturday. 


June  20,  Monday.  \ 
June  21,  Tuesday,  j 
July  5,  Tuesday. 
August  16,  Tuesday. 


1921. 

All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools,  9  a.  m. 
Firsl  Semester  ends  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools. 

Second  Semester  begins  in  Day  and 
Evening  Schools. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Founder's  and  Alumni  Day. 

W  ashington's  Birthday. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Easter  Recess  begins  in  Day  and  Eve- 
ning Schools,  9.30  p.  m. 

All  classes  reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Schools,  9  A.  M. 

Regular  Meeting  of  University  Council. 

Regular  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Memorial  Day. 

Summer  Sessions  open  in  School  of 
Commerce. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  for  Day  and 
Evening  Schools. 

Commencement  for  Professional  Schools 
of  the  University — Arts  and  Sciences 
(College),  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Second  Semester  ends  for  Day  Schools 
except  School  of  Commerce. 

Commencement  for  Teachers  College 
and  the  Technical,  Preparatory,  Chi- 
ropody, Nurses  Training  Schools  and 
the  School  of  Commerce. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  College 
Courses. 

Summer  Sessions  open. 

Summer  Sessions  close. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY. 


An  Institution  for  strong  men  and  women 
who  can  labor  with  both  mind  and  body. 


Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
Dean  of  the  University. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Governor  op  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Beury,  Esq  1018  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 

Percy  M.  Chandler  Franklin  Bank  Building 

Samuel  M.  Clement,  Jr..  Esq  West  End  Trust  Building 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  North  Broad  Street 

Walter  C.  Hancock  Ninth  and  Master  Streets 

M.  Francis  Hanson  515  East  Sedgwick  Street  Gennantown 

Col.  Albert  H.  Hartung  615  North  Fifth  Street 

George  de  B.  Keim  Franklin  Bank  Building 

David  KiRSCHBAUll  EUrinfl  Park,  Pa. 

Wii.mkr  KursEN,  M.D.,  LL.D   127  North  Twentieth  Street 

Edwin  J.  Lafferty  Broad  and  Huntingdon  Streets 

Edwin  F.  Merritt  1608  Wesl  Brifl  Avenue 

Hon.  John  M.  Patterson  Room  240,  City  Hall 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Esq  1534  North  Nineteenth  Street 

Ernest  T.  Trigo  322  Race  Street 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq  305  Bailey  Building 

George  Wheeler,  Ped.D.  .  .  .226  \\ rest  Johnson  Street,  Germantown 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson,  LL.D  2226  Spruce  Street 

Alexander  WlLSON,  Jb  Market  Street  Title  nnd  Trust  Co. 

William  T.  Wyckofp,  D.D.S  1447  North  Seventeenth  Street 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Wilmer  Krfsen,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Vice-President. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq., 
Secret  ary. 

Edwin  J.  Lafferty, 
Treasurer. 

George  S.  Graham,  Esq., 
Solicitor. 
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Officers  of  Government  and  Administration. 

Russell  H.  Conwtcll,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University. 

William  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  Litt.D. 
Dean  of  the  University  Corporation. 

Deans  and  Directors  of  the  Various  Faculties. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D. 

Office,  D-l,  Kennard  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.  Office 
hours:  daily  except  Saturday  9  to  11  a.  m.;  Saturday,  8.30  to 
10.30  a.  m.;  Monday,  7.30  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College,  George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D. 

Office,  1825  North  Broad  Street.    Office  hours;  daily,  9  a.  m, 
to  1  p.  m.;  Monday,  7.30  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.D. 

Office,  1827  North  Broad  Street.    Office  hours:  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Francis  Chapman,  LL.B. 

Office,  Widener  Building,  Juniper  and  Chestnut  Streets,  daily 
except  Saturday,  9  to  12  a.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D. 

Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets.     Office  hours: 
daily  except  Saturday,  3  to  4  p.  m.    Also  3311  North  Broad 
Street,  daily  9  to  10  a.  m.  and  6  to  8  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  I.  Norman  Broomell,  D.D.S. 

Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets.    Office  hours:  daily 
except  Saturday,  12  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D. 
Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets.    Office  hours:  daily 
except  Saturday,  2  to  3  p.  m.    Special  appointments  by  tele- 
phone at  4821  Germantown  Avenue. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D. 

Office,  221  South  Seventeenth  Street.     Office  hours:  daily, 
9  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.;  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Milton  F.  Stauffer. 

Office,  College  Hall,  third  floor.    Office  hours:  daily  9  to  10 
a.  m.;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  p.  m. 
Director  of  the  University  High  School,  Arthur  B.  Linsley,  A.M. 

Office,  1807  North  Broad  Street.    Office  hours:  daily,  3  to  5 
p.  M.]  Monday,  7.30  p.  m. 
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The  Temple^University. 


Director  of  the  School  of  Chiropody,  Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B.,  M.I). 
Office,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets.     Office  hours: 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  to  10  a.  m. 
Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Katharine  CLEVELAND. 

A.B.,  R.N. 

Office,  Samaritan  Hospital,  Broad  and  Ontario  Streets.  Office 
hours:  daily,  9  to  12  a.  m. 
Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Annie  Roe,  R.N. 

Office,  Garretson  Hospital,  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton  Streets. 
Office  hours:  daily,  9  to  12  a.  m. 
Warden  of  the  Residence  Halls  for  W  omen,  Mrs.  Sherman  H.  DoYLB. 
Bursar,  A.  Calvin  Frantz. 

Office,  College  Hall,  Broad  Street  below  Berks.     The  Bursar's 
office  is  open  daily  except  Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  6  P.  If.) 
Saturday  from  8.30  a.  If.  to  1  p.  m.  ;  evenings  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Librarian,  Araminta  M,  McLane. 

The  Library  in  College  Hall  is  open  daily  except  Sunday  from 
8.30  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  Law  Library  at  Sixteenth  and 
Sansom  Streets  is  open  daily  except  Sunday  from  12  m.  to 
10  p.  m.  Saturday,  from  12  II.  to  5.30  P.  If.  The  Medical 
Library  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets  is  open  daily 
except  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Corporation,  Edith  W.  ('reveling. 
Alumni  Secretary,  . 

Note. — The  general  offices  of  the  I'nivcrsity  are  open  daily  except 
Saturday  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.;  Saturday  from  S.30  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  M.  During  June,  July  and  August  the  offices  are  open  from  8.30 
A.  M.  to  5  P.  m.  daily,  except  Saturday. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

James  H.  Dunham,  Dean. 

Day  Department. 

Andr£  F.  Berthier,  Professor  of  French. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

William  T.  Book,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physics. 

William  T.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Hayim  Fineman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Isabel  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  A.  Lesh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  A.  MacCallum,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  Gymnasium. 
Frederick  L.  Nussbaum,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Henri  C.  N£el,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
William  M.  Sharp,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
Jane  D.  Shenton,  A.M.,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

Evening  Department. 

J.  Malvern  Benjamin,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Andre  F.  Berthier,  Professor  of  French. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy. 

William  T.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Mack  Copelan,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 
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Isabel  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Edward  A.  Holden,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Maxwell  Huntington,  Instructor  in  Plan  Reading. 
Walter  Lafferts,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Economic  Geography. 
John  A.  Lesh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Arthur  B.  Linsley,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Charles  A.  Scheuringer,  B.8.,  Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawii 
Harold  E.  Schofield,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Henri  C.  Neel,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages. 
Walter  C.  Setzer,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literatu 
Barry  D.  Wescott,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Speaking. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Teachers  College. 

George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 


GE°RGEdLSnLK'  Ph  D"  Pr°feSSOT  °f  Pedag0gy  and  Histay  of 

Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

A.  Irene  Kramer,  Director  of  the  Elementary  Schools  Tn«tr„^ 
m  Primary  Grades,  Primary  Methods  and  Handwork.  °r 

Gertrude  0  L.  Ditstin,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Director  of  the  School  of  House- 
ho  d  Arts.    Instructor  in  Lunch-Room  Management  House 
hold  Economics,   History  of  the  Household    W™,  "°use- 
Methods  of  Teaching  dmestio  liA^^d'D^^^ 
supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  Practice  Teaching  t( 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  School  of 

Training     Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Philo  opty  Z  K 

Teaching™'  EdUCati°n  °f  M&n>  PT0Zr™> >  S& 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical  fa, 

tion.  Professor  of  Physical  Education  Theory  «^  iT  ^a" 
of  Physical  Education,  Instructor  L  Educational  rl^f6 
Dancing,  Methods,  Playgrounds,  Hygiene  AMeL  *  R&StlCS' 

Mart  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling 

Frances  Barnum,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Cookery  and  Dietetics 

Andre  F.  Berthier,  Professor  of  French. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Braun,  Instructor  in  Swimming 

^^nSntr^^   AdViS°r   t0   Women  Physical 
MraNanBdTaXGorkSSiStant  Kinde^r  and  Instructor  in  Games 
William  T^ Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Laura  H  Carnell,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art 

James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
Chakles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  French  and  German 
Rebekah  RL  Gibbons,  Instructor  in  Millinery  and  Sewing 

TOSiPngingAYDEN  FERNLEY'  InstrUctor  in  Vooal  Music' and  Sight 
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Hattm  Fineman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of   the  English   Language  and 
Literature. 

Walter  Gladfelter,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  Mus.D.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Isabel  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Viola  Haldeman,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades,  English. 
Lucile  E.  Hande,  Instructor  in  French. 

Benjamin  B.  Hoar,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  of  Commercial  Law. 
Clyde  Jackson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship  and  Accounting. 
Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  the  Manual  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Willis  E.  Kraber,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 
Walter  Lefferts,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ecomonic  Geography. 
John  A.  Lesh,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
Minnie  Linck,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Physiology, 

Symbolic  Education,  Nature  Study. 
Mary  Musgrave,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 

Henri  C.  Neel,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Romance  Language! 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Woman's  Gymnasium,  Instructor  in 

Dancing,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Corrective  Gymnastics. 
Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Principles  of 

Design  and  Ilousefurnishing. 
William  H.  Rbbsb,  Sci.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,   Instructor  in   English   Language  and 

Literature. 

Edythe  Sampson,  Pd.B.,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study  and  Geography. 
Grace  S.  Saylor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic  and  Business  English. 
I.  N.  Shoop,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

William  A.  Stecher,  B.S.,  in  G.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

and  Playgrounds. 
Mary  B.  THORNTON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Blanche  Voorhees,  Instructor  in  Apparatus,  Gymnastic  Classes, 
Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Rosalind  A.  Walter,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades,  Arithmetic. 
Lelia  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Grades. 
Marguerite  E.  Meyers,  Secretary  to  the  Dean. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  Dean. 


Rev.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory. 

Rev.  Amos  A.  Arthur,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
and  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Rev.  Herbert  R.  Burgess,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

Rev.  Forrest  E.  Dager,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and 
Public  Speech. 

Rev.  William  A.  Freemantle,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics. 

Rev.  Franklin  K.  Fretz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Ethics. 

Rev.  John  Gordon,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Church  History,  Religious  Pedagogy  and  Logic. 

Rev.  George  Handy  Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  English  Bible. 

Rev.  Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
New  Testament  Literature. 

Floy  A.  E.  Ringrose,  Secretary  to  the  Theological  School. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Francis  Chapman,  Dean 


Francis  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Practice,  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
Decedents'  Estates,  and  Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Bartlett,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Torts. 

J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Element ary  Law. 

S.  Spencer  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Law  of 
Corporations  and  Partnership. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  and  Conveyancing,  and  Lecturer  on  Law  of 
Negotiable  Instruments  and  Sales. 

H.  Eugene  Heine,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Insurance,  Law  of  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers  and  Domestic  Relations. 

S.  Stanger  Iszard,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence, 

and  Contracts. 

James  W.  Tracey,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Criminal  Law. 

Edwin  G.  Scovel,  Professor  of  New  Jersey  Practice  and  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy. 


Faculti  . 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  Dean. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Dean.    Adjunct  Professor  of 
Gynecology. 

Samuel  Wolfe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Henry  F.  Slifer,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology. 


W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Toxicology. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. 

Addi^ell  Hewson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Therapeutics 
and  Dietetics. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

John  C.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Eugene  J.  Asnis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 


CLINICAL  PROFESSORS. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
W.  Hersey  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Geni to-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Jesse  0.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and 
Radio-Therapy. 

Mitchell  P.  Warmuth,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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ADJUNCT  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Pharmacology. 

H.  Everet  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Philip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology. 

Herbert  P.  Fisher,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physical 
Diagnosis. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  (gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.I).,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.I).,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
George  R.  Schacteru;,  Phar.  D.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 

Edwin  B.  Miller,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 


LECTURERS. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstinf,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology. 

Thomas  B.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Disease!  ol  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Terminology. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lectuerer  on  Surgery. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

John  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Codman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Victor  J.  Jourdan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology. 

J.  Garrett  Hickey,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 
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Horace  BxNNET  MORSE,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmary. 

Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Otology. 

Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Proctology. 

J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Rhino-Laryngology. 

Howell  S.  Zulick,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 

Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndes- 
mology. 

H.  Winfield  Boehringer,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Gynecology. 
Louis  Lehrfeld,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
H.  Cotter  Boyle,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Junior  Year  Surgery. 
Jefferson  H.  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
George  W.  Firth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Milton  K.  Meyers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
J.  Howard  Frick,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Joseph  M.  Asher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Enoch  G.  Klimas,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Edward  Hulme  McIlvaine,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
T.  Carrol  Davis,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rhino-Laryngology. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rhino-Laryngology. 
Charles  H.  Grimes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 
J.  D.  Leebron,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Morris  Cornfeld,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 
Cheney  M.  Stinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Alvin  E.  Siegel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Charles  Scott  Miller,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
William  A.  Swalm,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Charles  J.  Swalm,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Samuel  F.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Joseph  Aspel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
M.  T.  Sloane,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 
Ernest  S.  Ramsdell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
D.  A.  Roth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
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ASSISTANTS  AND  CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 
Louis  Kimmelman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
James  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Leon  Felderman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Rhino-Laryngology. 
Leon  O.  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Frisby  C.  Battis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 
Louis  A.  Podolski,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Walter  J.  Sener,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
James  N.  Coombs,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Joseph  P.  Lenahan,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Fracture  Clinic. 
Sachs  Bricker,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Harry  E.  Ungerleider,  M.D.,  Clinical  Aaantant  in  Proctology. 
Henry  L.  Bernardy,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Proctology. 
Edward  J.  Gangloff,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
Israel  Spiers,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gem  to-Urinary  Surgery. 
Isaac  S.  Tassmax,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Joseph  Aspel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gastro-Enterology. 
Edna  Swalm,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 


Faculty, 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

John  R.  Minehart,  Dean. 


James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 

Analytical  Chemistry. 
Henry  Fisher,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Pharmacy. 

John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Phar- 
macognosy. 

Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Train- 
ing and  Economics  and  Director  of  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratories. 


LECTURERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 
Charles  Scott  Miller,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 
Amos  Rutt,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Samuel  Cornfeld,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Frank  H.  Eby,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  and  Demonstrator  in  Botany  and 

Pharmacognosy. 
Leo  G.  Penn,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
David  C.  Gross,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 
James  F.  McFadden,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 
 ,  Instructor  in  Homeopathic  Pharmacy. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 
Louis  Green,  Phar.D. 
Frank  H.  Law,  Ph.G. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

I.  Norman  Broomell,  Dean. 


I.  Norman  Broomell,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy,  Dental 

Histology,  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Metallurgy 

and  Materia  Medica. 
Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics 

and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 
Carlton  N.  Russell,  D  O  S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and 

Anesthesia. 

Addinell  Hewson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Histology. 

John  C.  Scott,  M.D.,  Phar.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
L.  Ashley  Faught,  D.  D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Norman  S.  Essig,  D.D.S.,  Pro  f  e  ssor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
C.  Barton  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and 
Orthodontia. 

Theo.  D.  Casto,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 
Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S  ,  Professor  of  Minor  Oral  Surgery  and  Oper- 
ative Anesthetics. 

Philipp  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology,  Embryology  and 
General  Pathology  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories. 


associate  PROFESSORS. 
Charles  F.  WiLBUR,  D.D.S. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry. 

Joseph  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
F.  St.  Elmo  Rusca,  D.D.S. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Operative  Technic. 
Samuel  McClary,  3d,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
Charles  Scott  Miller,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Charles  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  in  Dental  History. 
J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Ph.C,  Phar.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 


DEMONSTRATORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 
Charles  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Prosthetic  Department. 
Joseph  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Operative  Department. 


Faculty. 
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Leon  A.  Halpern,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

 (  Demonstrator  of  Orthodontia  Technic. 

RlCHARD  H.  Calely,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry 

and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 
E.  H.  Velutini,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
Willard  S.  Broomell,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Technic. 
Charles  A.  Mallon,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Procelain  and  Inlay 

Work. 

Francis  J.  Cusack,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Technic. 
Frank  J.  Monaghan,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Raymond  C.  Walters,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
L.  W.  Pownall,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndes- 
mology. 

 ,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Joseph  Aspell,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Edward  H.  Bedrossian,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  University  High  School- 


Arthur  B.  Linsley,  A.M.,  Director,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History  and  English. 

Emma  A.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

William  T.  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Isabel  Drummond,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Charles  Evans,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Marion  V.  George,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Science. 

Lucile  E.  Hande,  Instructor  in  French. 

Marion  E.  Heller,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Spanish. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Charles  II.  Osmond,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Clarence  A.  Patterson,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Thos.  S.  Pyle,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

C.  Anita  Preston,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Charles  A.  Scheuringer,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawing. 

Walter  C.  Setzer,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Charles  A.  Young,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 


Fa<  [JLTY. 
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Faculty  of  the  University  Model 
Elementary  Schools. 


A.  Irene  Kramer,  Director.    Instructor  in  Primary  Grades,  Primary 
Methods  and  Handwork. 

Anna  C.  Beitler,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic,  Penmanship  and  Spelling. 

Grace  Dimelow,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Cooking. 

Gertrude  H.  Fernley,  Director  of  Music. 

Lucille  E.  Hande,  Instructor  in  French. 

Viola  M.  Haldeman,  Instructor  in  English  History  and  Reading. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  Men's  Gymnasium. 

Catherine  Anita  Preston,  Director  Woman's  Gymnasium. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

Edythe  Sampson,  Pd.B.,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study,  Physiology  and 
Geography. 

Rosalind  S.  Walter,  Instructor  in  Arithemtic,  Penmanship  and 
Spelling. 

Lelia  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director. 


John  E.  Adams,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Advanced  English. 

Frederick  H.  Benig,  Lecturer  in  Money,  Banking  and  Credit. 

Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  of  Advertising. 

Frances  B.  Bowers,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Charles  E.  Bowman,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Methods  of  Bookkeeping 

and  Business  Practice. 
Jonas  W.  Bucher,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Correspondence  and 

English. 

Wallace  Bourgaize,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 

William  Mills  Corliss,  CP. A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 

Stover  L.  Detwhjsr,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Martin  Feldman,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Realty  Contracts. 

Roseina  C.  Gillman,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Walter  S.  Gladfelter,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 

William  D.  Gordon,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Distribution  and 

Management. 
Janet  Gray,  Instructor  in  Business  English. 
Benjamin  B.  Hoar,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law. 
R.  Leo  Hunt,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Corporation  Finance. 
Clyde  Jackson,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Salesmanship,  Business  and  Sales 

Correspondence,  Business  Organization  and  Foreign  Trade. 
Frank  C.  Kachelries,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 
Curtis  M.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
Marie  L.  Kiefer,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Willis  E.  Kraber,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 
Mabel  Mahy  Leidy,  Instructor  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Paul  M.  Langel,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 
John  A.  Lesh,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 
William  Richard  Littleton,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 
Gleason  B.  McIlhennt,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 
William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G.,  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium. 
Mary  Musgraye,  Instructor  in  Typewriting. 
Mary  O'Neill,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Merlin  A.  Perry,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Director  of  Women's  Gymnasium. 
Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Hand  Lettering. 
Louis  W.  Robey,  A.B.,  L.LB.,  Lecturer  in  Real  Estate  Law. 


Faculty. 
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Grace  s.  Saylor,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 
Josephine  Sheaffer,  [nstructor  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
I.  D.  Shoop,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

S.  HoMEB  SMITH,  A.B.,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Lecturer  in  Real  Instate  Law. 
William  B.  Spencer,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Commerical  Law. 
Howaku  K.  Stricklbr,  Ph.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 
Harold  R.  Tawresey,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 
John  A.  Tonsaw,  Accounting. 
Edith  Tryday,  Instructor  in  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Guillian  A.  Wells,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Conveyancing. 
William  Harrington  Whitaker,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial 
Law. 

Harry  R.  Whitcraft,  Lecturer  in  Advertising. 

John  Wilmer  Whitlock,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Herbert  Joseph  Whitten,   Lecturer  in  Purchasing  in  Modern 

Industry  and  Storekeeping. 
George  P.  Wilson,  Lecturer  in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Traffic 

Management. 

Richard  Hay  Woolsey,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Law. 

H.  Winfield  Wright,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Market  and  Prices. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D.,  Dean. 
Emil  F.  Ulrich,  Director. 


Pianoforte 

Philip  H.  Goepp,  Mus.D.  IIkrman  G.  Kumme 

William  Sylvano  Thunder  Cabl  Clbmbni 

Robert  Armbruster  Herman  G.  Kumme 

Emil  F.  Ulrich  Lbma  K.  Bassett 

Frederick  C.  Rauser 

Viohn 

Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D.  Alfred  Lorenz 

Harry  Aleinikoff  Carl  ( 

Raymond  C.  Vetter  William  Qnmnfl 

Voice 

Henry  Hotz  PBIUP  Warren  Cook 

George  Russell  Strauss  Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley 

Arline  Smith 

Theory  of  Music. 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fu^ue,  Musical  Forms,  Orchestration 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  Mus.D.  Emil  F.  Ulrich 

Herman  G.  Kumme  Frederick  C.  Rauser 

Orgn  n 

Philip  II.  Goepp,  Mus.D.  William  Sylvano  Thunder 

Herman  G.  Kumme  Frederick  G.  Rauser 

Harp 

Frank  A.  Nicoletta 

Cello 
Carl  Kneisel 

Flule  Trumpet  Trombone 

Joseph  LaMonaca  EtUDOLPH  Engel  G ardell  Simons 

Clarinet,  Saxophone,  Bass,  Tympany,  and  all  Orchestral  Instruments 
upon  application. 

Course  in  Public  School  ^fusic 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  Mus.D  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley 

and  authorized  assistants 

Floy  A.  E.  Ringrose,  Secretary 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Music  to  have  the  entire  faculty  avail- 
able at  the  Branch  Schools. 


Faculty.  29 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Chiropody, 

Frank  H.  Thompson,  Director. 


Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
James  R.  Bennie,  Senior  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Howell  S.  Zulick,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
Ronayne  K.  Cleborne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Horace  B.  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacy. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chiropodial  Orthopedics. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Ralph  R.  Willoughby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
David  Be  van,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Philip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 
Adam  M.  Hall,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Aubrey  Keirsey,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Alonzo  V.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chiropodial 
Orthopedics. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Ernest  J.  Martucci.  Maude  B.  Crans. 

Charles  J.  Costello.  William  B.  Beedle. 

Cornelia  C.  Antonson.  Gartha  E.  Wolfe. 


LECTURERS. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Roentgenology  and  Radiotherapy. 
David  Bevan,  M.D.,  History  of  Chiropody,  Ethics,  Emergencies. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Harry  C.  Bradford,  M.Cp.,  Anatomy. 
David  A.  Graves,  M.Cp.,  Pathology. 
Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.,  Physiology. 

George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and 

Therapeutics. 
Ernest  J.  Martucci,  Anatomy. 


CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 

Roberta  K.  Abdill.  Susan  V.  Fessler. 

Elizabeth  Allen.  Mary  S.  Fish. 

A.  M.  P.  Barrow,  G.Cp.  Bessie  P.  Grist. 

Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.  Edith  M.  Mayne. 

Cora  Conrad.  Mary  C.  Morris. 

I.  N.  Creager,  G.Cp.  David  0.  Sterner,  M.Cp. 
Ray  E.  Dougherty,  G.Cp. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Katharine  V.  Cleveland,  R.N.,  Director. 


Samaritan  Hospital. 

Nettie  Wallace,  R.N.,  Assistant  Director  of  Training  School. 
Lulu  Davis,  R.N.,  Night  Director  of  Nurses. 
Naomi  Blasser,  R.N.,  Operating  Room  Instructor. 
Edna  Moore,  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

Wilmer  KBUSBN,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  LL.D.,  lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medicine. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children,  and 

Contagious  Diseases. 
John  C.  Scott,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physiology. 
Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 
William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
Collier  F.  Martin,  M.I).,  Lecturer  in  Proctology. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedics. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Neurology. 
Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Otology , 

W.  Hersey  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Genitourinary  Surgery. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 
G.  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  X-ray. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica. 

Howell  S.  Zulick,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medicine. 

Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Dorothy  Delcher,  Dietitian  and  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Maude  Levan,  R.N.,  Supervisor. 

Gertrude  Costello,  R.N.,  Supervisor. 

Leah  Haws,  R.N.,  Supervisor. 

Catherine  Derbyshire,  R.N.,  Supervisor. 

V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Instructor  in  Massage. 

Laura  H.  Southwick,  Social  Service  Worker. 

Sarah  Burke,  Matron  of  Nurses'  Home. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 


Garretson  Hospital. 

Annie  Roe,  R.N.,  Director.    Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

Samuel  Beddall,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  Bacteriology  and 
Anatomy. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Nursing. 

Charles  Barnes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Roentgenology. 

David  Budin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgical  and  Medical  Nursing. 

Annie  Roe,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Gertrude  L.  Moyer,  R.N.,  Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Technic. 

Rae  Shepherd  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Gertrude  O.  L.  Dustin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Frances  Keim,  Night  Superintendent. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D..  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Rectal  Surgery. 

H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oral  Surgery. 

George  Schacterle,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

Margaret  Snedden,  Instructor  in  Massage. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Toxicology,  Anesthesia  and 
Medical  Nursing. 


Historical  Sketch. 


The  Temple  University,  now  multiplying  its  many  forms  of 
helpful  influence,  had  a  very  humble  beginning  thirty-five 
years  ago.  In  1884  an  earnest  young  man,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  Christian  ministry,  but  unqualified  in  not  having  the 
necessary  education,  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  for 
ambitious  young  men  might  be  offered  at  night.  The 
present  president  endorsed  the  plan,  a  small  group  of  students 
came  together,  with  the  president  as  its  Oral  te  acher. 

The  educational  movement,  which  had  its  rise  in  such  an 
unpretentious  way,  has  gradually  grown  to  commanding  pro- 
portions. Two  years  after  its  inception  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  necessitated  a  removal  to  a  separate 
building.  At  the  time  when  the  institution  secured  the 
College  Charter — 1888 — the  number  of  students  was  590. 
The  number  of  students  for  the  academic  year  1920  was 
6769  in  regular  courses. 

The  power  to  confer  degrees  was  granted  in  1891,  and  the 
Day  Department  opened  m  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  On 
December  12,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended,  changing  the 
name  from  the  Temple  College  to  Temple  University. 

The  Theological  School  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1893;  the 
Law  School  in  the  early  spring  of  1895;  the  Medical  School 
in  September  of  1901.  During  the  year  1907,  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  dental 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  federated  with  the  Temple 
University.  The  teaching  force  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
until  at  present  the  total  number  of  regular  instructors  is  335. 
The  University  conducts  classes  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  academic  year  and  for  six  weeks  of  the 
summer. 

Temple  University  is  an  incorporated,  nonsectarian,  insti- 
tution kept  under  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence, 
but  neither  professors  nor  students  are  subjected  to  any 
denominational  tests. 

The  intention  of  the  University  management  is  to  so  con- 
duct the  institution  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the 
determination  to  secure  the  most  useful  education  by  earnest 
study  at  the  University  and  at  home.    The  classroom's  best 
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help  is  in  arousing  the  energies  and  developing  the  capacity 
of  the  students  to  help  themselves.  Thus  they  have  all  the 
self-reliance  and  progressiveness  of  self-made  men  and 
women,  with  the  additional  breadth  and  cultivated  sym- 
metry of  the  collegian.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  do 
his  best  work  for  his  own  advancement,  for  the  honor  of  the 
University  and  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  University  is  a  benevolent  enterprise,  established 
solely  for  the  public  good. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


The  College,  including — 
Course  in  Arts  (B.A.). 
Courses  in  Scienee  (B.S.). 
Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Course  in  Chemistry  (B.S.  in  Chemistry). 
Two-Year  Course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Medicine. 
The  College  Courses  for  Teachers. 
The  Summer  School. 
Teachers  College,  including — 
Degree  Course — 

(B.S.  in  Education) 
Junior  College  Courses  for  Teachers  in — 
Commercial  Education. 
Elementary  Grades. 
Kindergarten. 
Household  Economics. 
Physical  Education. 
Practical  Arts. 
Public  School  Music. 
The  School  of  Theology. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  School  of  Dentistry. 
The  School  of  Chiropody. 
The  School  of  Music. 
The  University  High  School. 
The  Model  Schools. 
The  University  Hospitals — 
The  Samaritan  Hospital. 
The  Garretson  Hospital. 
The  School  of  Commerce,  including — 

The  Commercial  Course;  the  Secretarial,  Realty  and  Advertise- 
ment Writing  Courses;  the  Course  in  Corporation  Accounting 
and  Banking;  Plan  Reading  and  Est imat ing,  Salesmanship, 
Advanced  Accounting  and  Business  Technique  and  Insurance i 
Industrial  and  Technical  Courses,  including — 

Courses  in  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Mechanical,  Architectural  and 
Freehand  Drawing,  Structural  Engineering,  Hydraulics, 
Millinery,  Dressmaking,  Costume  Design,  Cookery,  the 
Manual  Arts. 

For  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  courses  write  to  the 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Temple  University,  Broad  below  Berks  Street. 
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Fees. 


DAY  DEPARTMENT. 

One  year  two  semesters  of  our  and  one-half  months  each. 

College  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5 . 00 

Tuition  fee  (15  periods  per  week  for  a  year)   100. 00 

*Uni versi  ty  f ee   5 . 00 

College  Courses  for  each  one  period  class  per  week  for  a 

year   7.50 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Geology.    See  below. 

Teachers  College  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Tuition  fee   100.00 

*Uni  versi  ty  fee   5 . 00 

Graduation  fee   10 . 00 

Laboratory  fees : 

Biology   2.50 

Chemistry   10.00 

Cookery  (each  course)   5 . 00 

Dietetics    5.00 

Physics   5.00 

fSwimming   7.00 

Theological  Courses: 

Resident  and  Correspondence.   See  Fees  under  Evening 
Department. 

Law  Course.    See  Fees  under  Evening  Department. 

Medical  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Breakage  deposit   20 . 00 

*Uni  versi  ty  fee   5 . 00 

Dental  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Tuition  fee   175.00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 

"University  fee   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Tuition  fee   100.00 

Breakage  deposit   1 5 . 00 

"University  fee   5 . 00 


*  The  University  Fee  includes  Athletic,  Locker  and  Magazine  fee  previously  listed 
separately. 

t  Required  of  all  students  in  Physical  Education  not  paying  the  full  fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 
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Chiropody  Course  (tuition  and  laboratory  fees)   $200.00 

Breakage  deposit   6 . 00 

*Uni versity  fee   5 . 00 

College  Preparatory  Courses: 

University  High  School   100  00 

*University  fee   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fees,  chemistry   10.00 

physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (chemistry)   5  00 

Model  Schools: 

Upper  School,  years  5,  6  and  7   75  .00 

Locker  rental   1  00 

Middle  School,  years  1  to  4   50  00 

Locker  rental   1  00 

Lower  School  (Kindergarten)   20.00 

Special  Teachers  Courses:  Afternoon  and  Saturday  morning. 
At  the  rate  of  $7.50  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one 
hour  a  week. 

Story  Telling:  One  hour  a  week   7.50 

Manual  Arts:  Two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   15  00 

Educational  Gymnastics  Special  Teachers  Course: 

Two  semesters  of  four  months  each,  four  hours  a  week. 

Per  semester   1 5  00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting:  Two  terms  of  four  months 

each,  two  hours  per  week.    Pel  semester   10.00 

Physical  Training:  Special  afternoon  classes,  two  lessons  pet 

week,  for  seven  months   15  .00 

Locker  rental   1  00 

General  Chemistry,  50  and  50A : 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year.  ...  10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10  .00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 


140.00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  51: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$42.50 


♦The  University  Fee  includes  Athletic,  Locker  and  Magazine  fee  previously  listed 
separately. 
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Quantitative  Analysis,  62: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7.60 

Laboratory  tuition:  Nine  hours  a  week,  for  a  year.  .  .  .  22  60 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10  00 

$50.00 

Organic  Chemistry,  53: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposi t   1 0 . 00 


$50.00 

Organic  Chemistry,  53A: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year.  .  .  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$35.00 

Organic  Synthesis,  54: 

Laboratory  tuition:  Six  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$35.00 

Food  Analysis,  55: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year. ...  10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$40.00 

Industrial  Chemistry,  56: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Physical  Chemistry,  58: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  fee:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$45.00 

Sanitary  Chemistry,  63: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ....  10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10 . 00 


$37.50 

General  Geology,  140: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 
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Mineralogy,  141: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7  50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   5  00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


117.60 

Physics,  331  and  332: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Four  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  .  .  .  .  in  no 
Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


130  00 

Physics: 

For  each  one  period  lecture,  per  week  for  a  year   $7.50 

For  each  one  period  laboratory  work,  per  week  for  a  year  2  50 

Laboratory  fee   5.00 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (Saturday  classes  : 

Tuition  fee  and  laboratory  fee   25.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Metallurgy: 

Tuition  fee   15.00 

Biology:  Premedical — Tuition  fee,  two  hour-  lecture  a  week 

a  year   15  00 

Four  hours  laboratory  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 50 

$27.50 

Biology,  College  Course: 

Two  hours  lecture  a  week,  for  a  year   $15.00 

Two  hours  laboratory  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  fee  ,   2 . 50 

$17.50 


School  of  Commerce. 

One  month  (any  Course  offered)   $10  .00 

Ten  months  (any  Course  offered — no  deduction  for  holidays) 

one-half  payable  when  entering   150.00 

Note. — The  changes  are  made  for  calendar  months. 

Half-Day  Sessions. 

One  month  (any  Course  offered)   $9  .00 

Summer  Sessions  (July  and  August —flours,  8.30  a.  If.  to  L2.30 

p.  m.) .    One  month  (any  Course  offered;   9.00 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIC  >. 

Technical  Millinery  Course,  twelve  hours  a  week,  for  a  year. .  145.00 
Technical  Dressmaking  Course,  eighteen  hours  a  week,  for  a 

year   70 . 00 
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Technical  Dressmaking  Course,  twenty-eight  hours  a  week, 

for  a  year  *   $100.00 

Matriculation  fee   5  .00 

Library  and  Athletic  fee   3.00 

Institutional  find  Household  Administrative  Course   100.00 

Matriculation  fee   5.00 

Library  and  Athletic  fee   3.00 

Laboratory  Fee   30.00 

Hygiene,  one  hour  a  week,  for  one  semester   3 . 75 

Elementary  Cookery:  Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a 

year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5.00 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Nutrition:  Tuition  fee,  three  hours 

a  week,  for  a  year   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Meals  Preparation  and  Table  Service: 

Tuition  fee   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Marketing  and  Food  Industries: 

Tuition  for  Course   11 . 25 

Experimental  Cookery: 

Tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service: 

Tuition  for  Course   10 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   6 . 00 

Elementary  Garment  Making,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 

semester   10.00 

Elementary  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester  10.00 

Intermediate  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester  10 . 00 

Advanced  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester. .  10. 00 

Drafting  and  Draping,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Costume  Design,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Millinery,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10.00 

Dress  Designer   10 . 00 

EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

Theological  Course  (Resident)   $20 . 00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Theological  Course  (Correspondence) : 

Graduate   50.00 

Law  Course   100.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 
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Preparatory  Courses: 

College,  Theological,  Law,  Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy, 
Engineering  and  Special  Preparatory  Courses,  at 
the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one 


period  a  week   $5 . 00 

General  Chemistry,  50  E  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Laboratory  tuition:  Two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 


$35.00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  51  E  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  a  week,  for  a  year   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ...  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10. 00 

$35.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  52  E  D.: 

Tuition  fee:  Lecture  one  hour  B  week,  for  a  year   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition:  Three  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  ...  7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10  00 

Breakage  deposit   10  00 

Geology:  Tuition  and  laboratory  fee   $15.00 

Mineralogy:  Descriptive  and  Determinative,  tuition  and  lab- 
oratory fee   17. 50 

Metallurgy:  Tuition  fee   15.00 

College  Physics: 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fee.  two  evening  pet  week.  .  .  .  25  (X) 

College  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  year 

for  each  class  meeting,  one  period  a  week   7  50 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Civil  Engineering  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  for  each  class  meeting,  one  period 

a  week   7 . 50 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Preparatory  Physics: 

Tuition  and  laboratory  fee,  two  evenings  per  week.  ...  20.00 

Drawing  Courses : 

Freehand  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year.  .  10  00 

Mechanical  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year.  10.00 

Architectural  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year  10  00 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year. . .  10.00 
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Elocution  and  Oratory: 

Elocution,  two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   $10  00 

Oratory,  two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   15  .00 

Elementary  Cookery :  Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  10  00 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 50 

Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service:  Tuition  fee,  two  hours  a 

week  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Dietetics,  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Elementary  Garment  Making,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one 

semester   10 . 00 

Elementary  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester  10.00 

Intermediate  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester  10 . 00 

Advanced  Dressmaking,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester . .  10 . 00 

Millinery,  four  hours  a  week,  for  one  semester   10 . 00 

Dress  Design...   10.00 

Gymnasium  Classes: 

Classes  for  men,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven 

months   6.00 

Classes  for  women,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven 

months   6.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  EVENING  FEES. 

Commercial  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   $6 . 00 

Shorthand  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (one  month  in 

advance)    6 . 00 

Commercial  or  Shorthand  (eight  months  in  advance)   40 . 00 

Advertising  (seven  months  in  advance)   30 . 00 

Salesmanship  (seven  months  in  advance)   30 . 00 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  (seven  months  in  advance)  30 . 00 

Combined  Course  (including  Advertising,  Salesmanship  and 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence)   60 . 00 

One-half  payable  upon  matriculation  and  the  balance 
February  1. 

Secretarial  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   10.00 

Secretarial  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (seven  months  in 

advance)..   60.00 

Realty  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (seven  months)   70 . 00 


One-half  payable  upon  matriculation  and  the  balance 
February  1. 
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Reporting  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   $6 . 00 

Reporting  Course,  three  evenings  per  week  (eight  months  in 

advance)   40 . 00 

Saturday  Morning  Course  for  Teachers  (one  month),  Hours, 

9.30  to  12.30   3.00 

Saturday  Morning  Course  for  Teachers  (six  months  in  advance)      1 5 . 00 

Business  Preparatory,  three  evenings  per  week  (one  month  in 

advance)   6 . 00 

Business  Preparatory,  three  evenings  per  week  (eight  months 

in  advance)   40  00 

Business  English  (advanced  fifteen  weeks)   12.50 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  four  courses  per  week  (monthly 

in  advance,  eight  payments  beginning  October  1) . .  .  .      10  .00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  four  courses  per  week  (October 
1  to  June  1,  two  payments,  one-half  upon  matricula- 
tion and  balance  February  1)   75  .00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  three  courses  per  week  (October 
1  to  June  1,  two  payments,  one-half  upon  matricula- 
tion and  balance  Febraury  1)   66  .00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  two  oouroea  pef  week  (October 
1  to  June  1,  two  payments,  one-half  upon  matricula- 
tion and  balance  February  1)   54  .00 

Certified  Public  Accounting,  one  course  per  week  (October 

1  to  June  1,  one  advance  payment)   30.00 

Credits  and  Collections,  one  evening  pef  week  (seven  months 

in  advance)   30.00 

Interstate  Commerce  and  Traffic  Management,  Two  eve- 
nings per  week  (eight  months).  (One-half  payable 
upon  matriculation  and  the  balance  February  1)  100.00 

Purchasing  in  Modern  Industry  and  Storekeeping.  One 

evening  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  (in  advance)   20.00 


School  of  Music, 

FEES. 

PIANO. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  } -o  hour  lesson  a  week. 


Term  of  10  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week,  above  prices  are  double. 


Fees. 


VIOLIN. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Yi  hour  lesson  a  week. 

Primary  Department   $7  r>0  to  f  15 . 00 

Intermediate     "    10  00  to   '20. Of) 

Advanced  "    20.00  to   60  00 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week,  above  prices  arc  double. 

VOICE. 

Term  of  ten  weeks  one  l/i  hour  lesson  a  week   $25 . 00  to  $40  00 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week,  above  prices  are  double. 

CELLO. 

Mr.  Carl  Kneisbl. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  H  hour  lesson  a  week   $20 . 00 

"    "    "     "        "    1     "       "     "    "    40.00 

ORGAN. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week  $15.00  to  $25.00 

"    "    "     "        "    1    u       "     u    "    30.00  to  50.00 

HARP. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Nicoletta. 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week  $25.00 

it     ft     a       tt  tt     ^        tt         tt       tt     a  pjq  qq 

FLUTE. 
Mr.  Joseph  La  Monaca. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  1  hour  lesson  a  week  $40.00 

"    "    "     "        "        "       "     "    "    20.00 

TROMBONE. 
Mr.  Gardell  Simons. 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week   $30 . 00 

a     tt     tt       tt  tt     ^        a         a       it     tt  pjq  qq 

"    "    "     "        "  20min.      "     "    "  20^00 

TRUMPET. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Engel. 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week   $15.00 

tt     a     a       a  a     y        u  "       "     "  3Q  QQ 

"    "    "     "  20  min.     *\     "    "    \  \  '.  \  V.  \  \  \  '.  \  '.  \  \  \  lo'oO 

BANJO,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR. 
Mr.  Carl  Tschopp. 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week   $10.00 

tt     it     it       a  a    j        a         u       a     a  2Q  QQ 

J.  A.  Bauer. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Y  hour  lesson  a  week   $7 . 50 

//     ft     tf       ft  tt     j        a         a       a     a  ^2  gQ 
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CLARINET,  SAXOPHONE,  HORN,  BASSOON,  VIOLA,  TUBA, 
OBOE,  BASS,  TYMPANY. 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  3^  hour  lesson  a  week   $15.00  to  $25.00 

"    "    "     "        "  1      "       "     "   "    30  .00  to  50  .00 

HARMONY. 
Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Musical  Forms,  Orchestration 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  one  Yi  hour  lesson  a  week   $10  .00  to  $20  .00 

"    "    "     "        "  1      "       "     "   "    20  .00  to  40  .00 

COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 
Year  term  (4-year  course)  includes  no  voice  or  instrument 

instruction  $100 . 00 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 
Two-year  course  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools,  each 

year  $100.00 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE. 
One-year  course  for  teaching  music  in  public  schools  $100.00 

Advanced  classes  will  bo  formed  in  Interpretation,  Technic,  Musical 
Interpretation,  and  Sight-Singing  with  terms  according  to  the  demand. 

All  checks  are  made  payable  to  Temple  I  niversity. 


Summer  School. 

FEES. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  at  the  rate  of  $7.50. 

TUITION  AND  LABORATORY  FEES. 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 


General  Inorganic  Chemistry: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15  00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 


$35.00 

Qualitative  Chemistry : 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  one  hour  daily)   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition,  three  hours  daily   7.50 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 


$35.00 
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Quantitative  Chemistry  : 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  one  hour  daily)   $7.50 

Laboratory  tuition,  three  hours  daily   7.60 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 


135.00 

Organic  Chemistry: 

Lecture  one  hour  daily   $7 . 60 

Laboratory  tuition,  four  hours  daily   10.00 

La  boratory  fee   1 0  00 

Breakage  deposit   10  .00 

$37.50 

Industrial  Chemistry  $15 . 00 

Chemistry : 

Medical  Preparatory: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12 . 50 

Laboratory  fee   10 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 


$42.50 

College  Physics : 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15. 00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


$25.00 

Physics:  Medical  Preparatory  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12. 50 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 


$32.50 

Biology:  Medical  Preparatory  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  five  hours  daily   12.50 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 50 

Biology:  College  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (lecture  two  hours  daily)  $15.00 

Laboratory  tuition,  two  hours  daily   5.00 

Laboratory  fee   2 . 50 


$22.50 

When  a  course  of  18  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the  day 
Preparatory  or  Business  grades,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  class 
meeting  one  period  per  week  for  the  year. 

When  a  course  of  15  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the 
Model  Schools,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 
per  week  for  the  year. 
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A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students  in  the 
University  departments,  whether  previously  registered  in  another 
department  or  not.    This  fee  is  payable  but  once. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  graduates  in  all  departments. 

Term  bills  are  due  and  payable,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half 
February  1st.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  counted 
absent  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash,  by  bank  draft,  certified  check, 
or  money  order,  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due,  made  payable  to 
Temple  University. 

FEES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Students  in  arrears  can  receive  no  credit  for  work  and  are  not  allowed 
to  continue  any  class  after  November  1st  of  the  first  semester,  or 
March  1st  of  the  second  .semester. 

A  student,  having  been  in  attendance  upon  a  course  for  three  meet- 
ings or  more,  dating  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  class,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  the  course  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Dean  or  Director  of  the  Department.  Blanks  for  adding  and  dropping 
courses  must  be  secured  in  his  or  her  office.  Notice  of  withdrawal  from 
courses  must  be  in  writing,  accompanied  by  the  matriculation  card. 

Students  withdrawing  from  a  course  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester 
will  not  receive  credit  for  one  semester's  work,  if  the  course  is  a  year's 
course. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  within  one  week  from  registra- 
tion, the  full  amount  of  the  fees  less  a  $5  matriculation  fee  will  be 
returned.  If  he  withdraws  within  one  month  from  registration,  one- 
half  the  fees  will  be  returned.    After  one  month,  no  fees  will  be  returned. 

STUDENTS'  EMPD  >YMENT. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  paying 
their  tuition  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  services  in  laboratories, 
libraries  or  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  amount  of  service  expected  in  return  for  tuition  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city  in  teach- 
ing private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations,  thus  enabling  them 
to  provide  in  part  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

Students  who  desire  outside  employment  are  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  University.  Every 
student  who  desires  such  employment  must  make  an  application  to 
this  department,  which  co-operates  with  the  employers  of  the  city  and 
is  able  to  render  systematic  aid  to  those  desiring  positions. 

Applications  should  contain  explicit  information  as  to  the  candidate's 
previous  employment;  the  kind  of  work  he  is  competent  and  willing  to 
do;  the  amount  of  salary  expected;  whether  the  candidate  desires  to 
matriculate  in  day  or  evening  classes.  Recommendations  from  former 
or  present  employers  are  useful. 

Students  desiring  to  find  employment  should  have  sufficient  funds  to 
support  themselves  for  four  or  five  months,  as  it  requires  some  little 
time  to  place  students  in  positions. 


Degrees. 


Honorary. 

The  honorary  degrees  conferred  are  Doctor  of  Laws 
(LL.D.),  Doctor  of  Divinity  (D.D.),  Doctor  of  Letters 
(Litt.D.). 

Graduate. 

The  higher  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  Master  of  Arts 
(A.M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology  (S.T.D.). 

Applicants  for  the  Master's  degrees  must  be  baccalaureate 
graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  an  American  College  whose 
degrees  are  accepted  by  this  University  as  an  equivalent  to 
its  own.  As  evidence  of  this  they  must,  at  the  time  of 
registration,  exhibit  their  diplomas  to  the  President  or  Dean. 
For  further  information,  see  pages  67-68. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.D.)  is 
conferred  on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  three  post- 
graduate years  in  Theology. 

Undergraduate. 

Candidates  are  admitted  upon  passing  satisfactory  exam- 
inations in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  following  pages  as 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  respective  departments  of  the 
University,  or  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  an 
academy  or  high  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Degrees  in  course  are  conferred  only  on  students  who  have 
passed  a  thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  included  in 
the  course  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  year. 

The  following  degrees  in  course  are  given  at  the  present 
time: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  is  conferred  at  gradu- 
ation upon  students  who  have  completed  the  full  college 
course  in  Arts  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  completed  the  General  Scientific  Course, 
the  Civil  Engineering  Course,  the  Chemistry  Course  and  the 
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Course  in  Commerce.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  is  conferred  upon  students  completing  any  one 
of  the  four-year  courses  in  the  Teachers  College. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.Mus.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  two-year  course  in  Music 
together  with  two  additional  years  in  academic  study. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four-years'  course  in 
Law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  five-years'  course  in 
Theology,  providing  they  already  hold  the  arts  degree  from 
an  accredited  college. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four-years'  course  in 
Medicine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dentistry  (D.D.S.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four-years'  course 
in  Dentistry. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.D.)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  having  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
who  in  addition  successfully  complete  one  year  of  post- 
graduate work. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  full  two-years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  had  four  years'  practical 
experience  in  the  Pharmacy  business. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (P.C.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  two-years'  course 
and  have  not  had  the  required  four  years'  experience  in  the 
Pharmacy  business. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the 
following  courses  as  specified  in  the  general  catalogue:  The 
Junior  College  Courses  in  Physical  Education,  Elementary 
Training,  Kindergarten  Training,  Household  Arts,  Com- 
mercial Education,  Chiropody,  Music;  Classical,  Scientific, 
Medical,  Law  and  Dental  Preparatory  Courses;  Stenog- 
raphy and  Business  Courses;  also  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 
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COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREES  OF 
A.B  AND  B.S. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  falls 
into  two  principal  Departments: 

(1)  A  regular  four-years'  college  course,  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  comprising  class  work  which,  in  the  main,  is 
conducted  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  Classes  meeting  in  the  evenings,  the  late  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and 
other  professional  and  employed  persons  who  cannot  attend 
the  morning  sessions. 

This  division  is  not  organic,  but  simply  for  the  conve- 
nience of  students.  Students  in  day,  evening  or  special 
afternoon  and  Saturday  classes  may  register  for  the  same 
degrees,  since  the  class  work  for  all  courses  is  of  equal  value, 
and  rules  governing  admission  apply  to  all.  Courses  in  day 
and  evening  classes  are  sometimes  given  in  alternate  years. 

The  Unit  System,  described  on  page  57,  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  receive  credit  for  college  work  when  they  are 
unable  to  carry  the  full  schedule  as  outlined  for  day  students. 
Students  in  the  Day  Department  are  expected  to  take  at 
least  12  recitation  hours  per  week.  Students  in  the  Evening 
Department  may  pursue  an  amount  of  work  dependent 
upon  their  ability  and  the  time  at  their  disposal.  An  evening 
student  requires  more  than  four  years  to  complete  the 
course. 

Certain  Senior  Year  Electives  of  Arts  and  Science  students 
may  be  chosen  in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Law,  Med- 
icine, Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
shorten  the  combined  college  and  professional  course. 

Special  Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  are  admitted  to  any  course  for  which  they  are 
satisfactorily  prepared. 
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Credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work  of 
college  grade  performed  at  any  other  institution  of  recog- 
nized standing;  but  candidates  for  degrees  must  take  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  work  at  Temple  University. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  in  this,  as 
in  other  departments,  of  withdrawing  a  course  for  which 
less  than  ten  students  register. 


Entrance  Requirements. 

Methods  of  Admission. — Entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be 
gained  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  certification  from  preparatory 
schools  of  recognized  standing;  (2)  by  examination  in  the 
required  subjects.  Examination  may  be  taken  either  with  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  at  this  University. 
[Note:  For  dates  of  examinations,  see  University  Calendar.) 

Points  Required. — Matriculation  without  condition,  by  either  certifi- 
cation or  examination,  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  13. S.  requires  a  total  of  fifteen  units.  A  unit  represents 
approximately  the  value  of  a  year  course  given  five  hours  per 
week;  and  the  total  score  of  units  may  be  made  from  the  rating 
of  courses  given  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  51. 

Points  Prescribed. — All  applicants  must  offer  the  six  and  one-half 
units  in  the  following  jrrescribcd  courses:  English,  a,  k,  and  c 
(3  units);  History,  one  topic,  a,  bf  r,  or  d  (1  unit);  Slat  hematics, 
a  and  b  (2)^  units).  Applicants  for  the  B.S.  course  must  offer 
an  additional  unit  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Languages  Required. — All  applicants  for  the  A.B.  degree  must 
present  two  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  Latin.  Applicants 
for  the  B.S.  course  must  present  at  least  two  units  in  each  of 
two  languages,  or  four  units  in  either  French  or  German. 

Points  Optional. — The  remaining  units  necessary  to  make  15  (for 
either  degree),  may  be  scored  from  the  list  of  optional  subjects 
shown  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  51. 

Advised  Optional  Points. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  A.B. 
course  are  advised  to  complete  their  list  by  optional  units  in  the 
languages  and  history;  candidates  for  admission  to  the  B.S. 
course,  by  elective  units  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 
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Tabular  Synopsis  of  Entrance  Requirements. 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 


A.B.  Degree. 


English   3 

a  and  6 

History   1 

a,  b,  c,  or  d 
Mathematics   23^ 

a  and  b 


B.S.  Degree. 

English   3 

a  and  b 

History   1 

a,  6,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics   2J/£ 

a  and  b 
Physics  or  Chemis- 
try or  Biology   1 

m 


PRESCRIBED  LANGUAGES. 


Latin   4 

One  other  language ...  2 


Modern  Language . .  4 
(Two  units  in  each 
or  four  in  one.) 


OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


Greek   3 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

History   1 

Civil  Government.  ...  Y 

Economics   J£ 

College  Algebra   Y 

Solid  Geometry   % 

Trigonometry   3^ 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany   3^2 

Zoology   Y 

Physiology   Y 

Drawing   Y 

Physiography   Y 


—2\i  Selected 


College  Algebra.  ...  Y 

Solid  Geometry.  ...  34 

Trigonometry   34 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany   ^ 

Zoology   Y% 

Physiology   34 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

Latin  2,  3  or  4 

Greek   3 

History   1 

Civil  Government.  .  34 

Economics  

Drawing   34 

Physiography   34 

Com.  Geography.  . .  34 

Shop  Work   V2 


-334  Selected 


15  Total 


15  Total 
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Detailed  List  of  Entrance  Subjects. 


English. — (a)  Grammar. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  English  Grammar,  including:  (1)  Etymology  (spell- 
ing, capitalization,  parts  of  speech,  etc.).  (2)  Syntax  (sentence 
structure,  idiom,  paragraphing,  parsing — inflection  and  sentence 
analysis — and  punctuation). 
(6)  Rhetoric  and  Composition . — (1)  A  preparatory  knowledge  of 
rhetorical  procedure  such  as  the  principles  governing  the  use 
of  words,  sentences,  paragraphs;  the  theory  of  narration, 
description,  exposition,  and  argument.  (2)  The  ability  to  make 
practical  and  consistent  application  of  such  rhetorical  under- 
standing in  composition. 
(c)    Literature: — 

A.  Rbadinq. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the 
books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  read- 
ing are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least 
two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
( tamp  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  .Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Hooks  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with 
the  JEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Hunt  and  .Km  id  should  be  read  in  English 
translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from 
this  group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer-'S  igiiC  s  Dream,  Mtrchant  of  Venire,  As  You  Like  It, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Tern  nest,  Romeo  and  Julot,  King  John,  Rirhard  II, 
Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  ('usar,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet,  if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Marie  d% Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Part  I.  Swift:  Cullicer's  Trait  Is  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to 
Brobdingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Fart  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  any  one. 
Jane  Austen's  Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edge  worth:  Castle  Rackrent, 
or  The  Absentee.  Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels: 
any  one.  George  Elliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays.     Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master 
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of  Ballantrae.  Cooper's  Novels:  any  one.  Poe:  Selected  Tales. 
Hawthorne:  The  I /<>usc  of  the  Seven  OableBy  or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pavers,  or  Selections 
from  the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography. 
Irving:  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Goldsmith.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life 
of  Scott  (about  200  pages).  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison, 
and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists.  Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the 
following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections 
from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages).  Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  two  Inaugurals 
the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysbury,  the  Last  Public 
Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau:  Walden. 
Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Island  Voyage  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal 
Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection 
of  letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with 
special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns.  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B). 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  A  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Olterburn,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Partick  Spens,  and 
a  selection  from  later  ballads.  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV, 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton.  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion. 
Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson :  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied 
Piper,  11  De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyrannus.  Arnold:  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 
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B.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  illusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I. — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  HnmUi. 

Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas. 
Tennyson:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  (trail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.  The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  m 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (Firal  Series). 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  irith  America.  Maeaulay's  Two 
Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Cnion.  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems. 
Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered 
satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other 
essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will 
be  on  grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specified 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the 
relation  of  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construc- 
tion of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those 
good  usages  of  modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction 
from  current  errors.  The  mam  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one 
or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme1  through  several  paragraphs;  the 
subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other 
studies  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart 
from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several 
subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make 
his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four 
hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions, 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  mean- 
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ing  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

History. — (a)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government.  (b) 
Ancient  History.  (c)  English  History.  (d)  Medieval  and 
Modern  European  History.  Each  topic  is  intended  to  present 
one  year's  work  with  five  hours  a  week,  or  two  years  with  three 
hours  a  week. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Algebra,  through  Quadratics  on  one  or  two 
knowns;  ratio,  proportion  and  variation,  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents,  logarithms,  high  school  algebra  (both  elementary 
and  advanced).  Somerville,  Elementary  Algebra,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, (b)  Plane  Geometry,  first  five  books;  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Wentworth-Smith,  or  its  equivalent.  (c)  College 
Algebra,  all  that  is  required  in  (a)  and  in  addition,  Graphical 
Algebra,  Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial  Theorem,  Series, 
Permutations  and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers,  Undeter- 
mined Coefficients,  Partial  Fractions,  Determinants,  Theory  of 
Equations — College  Algebra,  Taylor,  or  its  equivalent,  (d)  Solid 
Geometry,  last  four  books,  with  the  ability  to  do  original 
exercises  and  numerical  problems;  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Wentworth-Smith,  or  its  equivalent,  (e)  Trigonometry.  Plane 
trigonometry,  goniometry,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
inverse  functions,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  both 
plane  and  spherical.  Rothrock's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, or  its  equivalent. 

Latin. — I.  Amount  and  Range  op  the  Reading  Required. 

1.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college, 
Swithout  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works, 

hall  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the 
orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias; 
Vergil,  iEneid,  I-IV. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De 
Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Vergil  (Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  ^Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.   Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations. 

1.  Translation  at  Sight. — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation 
at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and 
range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation 
secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading. — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and 
for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  iEneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  his- 
torical allusions  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the 
prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more 
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passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satis- 
factorily with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary 
of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  .should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct 
methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence  -  just 
as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order 
of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it 
comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit 
of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No 
translation,  however,  should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should 
it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be 
translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be 
expressed  in  dear  and  natural  RngKah 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper 
instruction  in  any  language  will  Qece88arily  include  the  training  of  both. 
The  school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading. 
Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be 
more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater 
facility  in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be 
systematic  and  regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which 
poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied 
should  be  used  as  models. 

Greek. — 1.  Grammar.  2.  Greek  composition  with  the  accents,  based 
upon  Xenophon's  Anabcuis,  3.  Xenophon:  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis.  4.  Homer:  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  the 
prosody.  5.  Examination  in  the  general  topics  involved  in  the 
prescribed  reading.  6.  Sight  translation  into  English  of  Attic 
prose. 

French. — For  further  details,  see  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

French  A.    Two  years,    Two  units.    Essentials  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  400  pages  of  easy  narrative  prose. 
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French  B.  Intermediate.  Third  year.  One  unit.  Grammar 
and  composition.  Heading  of  400  pages  of  ordinary  prose  and 
poetry. 

French  C.  Advanced.  Fourth  year.  One  unit.  Reading  of 
about  500  pages  from  the  works  of  Moliere,  Hugo,  Anatole 
France,  and  other  representative  French  authors.  Themes  and 
discussions  in  F rench. 

German. — For  further  details,  see  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

German  A.  Elementary.  Two  years.  Two  units.  Essentials 
of  grammar.  Reading  of  200  to  300  pages  of  easy  narrative  and 
dialogue. 

German  B.  Intermediate.  Third  year.  One  unit.  Grammar 
and  composition.  The  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  ordinary 
prose  and  poetry. 

German  C.  Advanced.  Fourth  year.  One  unit.  Reading  of 
about  500  pages  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
representative  historians.    Themes  and  discussions  in  German. 

Spanish. — Elementary  work  in  grammar,  composition  and  reading, 
leading  to  the  rendering  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  and  the 
reading  of  simpler  Spanish  texts;  such  as  Gil  Bias,  Dona  Per- 
fecta,  etc.    Two  years.    Two  units. 

Physics. — Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text- 
books, supplemented  by  many  and  varied  numerical  problems. 
The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certified  note-book  in  which 
he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  at  least  forty  standard 
experiments,  including  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text- 
books supplemented  by  numerical  problems  embracing  calcula- 
tions of  volume  of  gases  at  different  temperatures  and  pressure, 
combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  percentage,  com- 
position, formulas  and  atomic  weights.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  chemical  terms  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
chemical  combinations.  The  candidate  must  also  present  a 
certified  note-book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and 
results  of  his  laboratory  work,  which  should  include  at  least 
half  the  time  devoted  to  chemistry. 


Arrangement  of  Courses  for  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
is  sixty-two  units;  the  unit  being  a  year-hour,  i.  e.,  a  course 
which  has  60-minutes  of  class  work  a  week  throughout  the 
year.    These  sixty-two  units  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

I.  Required  subjects  amounting  to  not  more  than  thirty- 
two  units  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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2.  Group  electives,  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than 

twenty-four  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  groups 
mentioned  below, 

3.  Free  electives;  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  number 

of  sixty-two  units  for  graduation. 


REQUIRED  WORK 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
ARTS 


Units 

English  Rhetoric   2 

English  Literature   4 

Two  languages   9 

(3  of  which  points  must  be  either 
Greek  or  Latin.) * 

History  or  Sociology   2 

Mathematics   4 

Biology  or  Phvsies  or  Chemist  rv, 

3  or  1 

History  of  Philosophy  or  Logic 

or  Ethics  *   2 

Physical  Education   2 


THE   DECREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE 

Units 

English  Rhetoric   2 

English  Literature   4 

Two  languages   8 

History  or  Economics   2 

Mat  hematics  4  to  8 

(Musi  include  Analytical  Geom- 

et  rv.) 

Hiologv  or  Phvsies  or  Chemistry, 

3  or  4 

History  of  Philosophy  or  Logic 

or  Ethics   2 

Ph\  meal  Education   2 


Total  2S  or  20 


Total  27  or  32 


Group  Electives. 

Each  student  shall  choose  do!  less  than  sixteen  nor  more 
than  twenty-four  units  from  one  of  the  following  groups: 
Students  registered  for  ili<4  A..B.  degree  will  choose  either 
Group  1  or  Group  2.  Students  registered  for  the  B.S. 
degree  will  choose  either  Group  2  or  Group  3. 

Group  1. — Language,  Literature  and  Art,  includes:  Art.  English, 
French,  (lerman,  Creek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Music. 

Grout  2.— History  and  Philosophy,  includes:  Anthropology,  History, 
Political  Science,  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Sociology, 
Economics,  History  of  Religion. 

Group  3. — Mathematics  and  Science,  includes:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Psy- 
chology. 


Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  number  of  units  necessary  to  make  up  the 
required  sixty-two  for  graduation  shall  consist  of  free  elec- 
tives chosen  by  the  students  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

♦Students  entering  without  Latin  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  study 
of  that  language  in  College.  A  six-unit  course  in  elementary  I. at  in  will  be  offered, 
and  college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  same  upon  the  completion  of  the  three  additional 
units  in  Latin  required  for  the  Bachelor  degree. 
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Arts  and  Science  Courses  Combined  with  Professional  Work. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sbiences  to  permit  students  to  choose 
certain  Senior  year  electives  in  the  professional  departments 
of  Temple  University. 

Advanced  standing  is  granted  also  the  graduates  of  other 
professional  schools  of  recognized  character,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  persons  to  secure  the  bachelor's  degree 
where  it  has  not  been  obtained  previous  to  graduation  from 
professional  courses. 

The  possible  combinations  of  such  courses  for  1920-21 
are  as  follows : 

L  Regular  A.B.  or  B.S.  students,  either  in  day  or  evening 
classes,  may  take  certain  senior  year  electives  in : 

(a)  The  Theological  School. 

(6)  The  Law  School. 

(c)  The  Medical  School. 

(d)  The  Pharmacy  School. 

(e)  The  Dental  SchooL 

(/)  The  Civil  Engineering  SchooL 
(g)  The  Teachers  College. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of 
the  A.B.  or  B.S.  course,  together  with  any  regular  two- 
years'  course  in  the  Teachers  College.    (See  page  109.) 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
is  conferred  upon  students  completing  the  courses  as  out- 
lined on  page  94. 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the  Course  in  Chemistry 
outlined  on  page  63. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents completing  two  years  of  college  work  and  the  full 
course  in  Music. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  is 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the  College  Secretarial 
Course. 

The  College  course  of  Temple  University  also  offers 
exceptional  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  and  professional  schools  which  demand 
a  full  or  partial  college  course  for  entrance. 
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Day  Department. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the  regular 
academic  course  to  students  who  desire  to  pursue  their 
studies  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  These 
courses  ordinarily  require  four  years  of  study.  No  student 
is  permitted  to  take  more  than  seventeen  units  of  work 
a  year,  except  that  eighteen  units  may  be  taken  when  one 
subject  includes  two  or  more  laboratory  hours. 

Students  are  classified  in  the  usual  way  and  advanced 
from  one  class  to  another  upon  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  year.  Regular  reports  are  submitted  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  with  the  grades  obtained,  the  final  report 
giving  details  as  to  the  name  of  course,  the  number  of  hours 
per  year  and  the  number  of  units  of  credit.  Whatever 
delinquencies  stand  against  a  student  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  must  be  made  up  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  certain  number  of  absences  without  excuse  are  allowed 
each  student  during  the  semester  and  if  the  number  be 
exceeded  he  is  debarred  from  examination.  Excuses  are 
granted  only  upon  the  basis  of  certificate  of  illness  from  the 
attending  physician  or  for  Other  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
absences  are  charged  from  the  first  date  of  meeting  of  class. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  office.  The  time  limit  for  registra- 
tion for  credit  in  any  course  or  courses  is  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  class  work. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  35. 

The  scheme  of  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  degrees  is 
arranged  below  according  to  classes. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Freshman  Year. 

Hours  Unita 

♦English  100,  Composition   2  2 

♦English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage  2  2 

♦Latin  or  Greek   2  2 

♦Other  foreign  language   2  2 

♦History   3  3 

♦Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry   \lA  IH 

♦Trigonometry   1  lA  1 1 1 

Physiology   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 

*  Required  subjects. 
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Sophomore  Year.                 Hours  Units 

♦English  119,  117,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  102A  or  B,  Composition   1  1 

t Latin  or  Greek   1  1 

♦Other  foreign  language   2  2 

Psychology   2  2 

♦Mathematics,  College  Algebra   2  2 

JChemistry   6  4 

{Biology   4  3 

History   2  2 

History  of  Education   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 

Public  Speaking   1  1 

Bacteriology   1  1 


Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
Two  units  in  Philosophy  or  Ethics  or  Logic  and  two  units  of  foreign 
language  are  required.    Other  subjects  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
scheme  presented  under  group  and  free  electives. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  Year.  Hours  Units 

♦English  100,  Composition   2  2 

♦English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage  2  2 

♦Two  foreign  languages   4  4 

♦Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry.  «   VA  1/4 

♦Trigonometry  ,   1%  1% 

♦History   3  3 

Physiology   2  2 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 

Sophomore  Year. 

♦English  117,  119,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  102 A  or  B,  Composition   1  1 

♦Two  foreign  languages   4  4 

Psychology   2  2 

JChemistry   6  4 

{Biology   4  3 

{Physics   6  4 

History   2  2 

♦Mathematics,  College  Algebra   2  2 

History  of  Education   2  2 

Public  Speaking   1  1 

Bacteriology   1  1 

♦Physical  Education   2  1 


Junior  and  Senior  Years. 
Two  units  in  philosophy  or  ethics  or  logic  are  required  and  three 
additional  units  in  mathematics,  including  analytical  geometry.  Other 
subjects  may  be  taken  according  to  the  scheme  presented  under  group 
and  free  electives. 

*  Required  subjects. 

t  One  additional  unit  in  Latin  or  Greek  is  required  for  graduation, 
t  Three  units  in  Science  are  required  for  graduation. 
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Two-Year  College  Medical  Preparatory  Course. 

The  action  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  June,  1916,  recommended  a  t\vo-}rear 
course  in  strictly  college  subjects  preliminary  to  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  the  medical  school.  This  course  includes 
the  sciences — biology,  chemistry  and  physics — which  are  at 
present  required  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
of  all  persons  who  matriculate  as  students  of  the  medical 
schools  within  the  state.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
this  recommendation  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  established  a  two-year  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
entering  the  medical  school  as  herewith  outlined.  One  unit 
in  physical  education  is  required  of  all  students  in  this  course. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  are  the  same 
as  those  for  candidates  for  tlic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science,  except  that  matriculates  must  present  a 
record  of  two  years  of  liigli  school  work  in  French  or  ( iennan 
or  its  equivalent  and  an  elementary  course  in  chemistry. 
Candidates  are  advised  to  offer  also  physics  and  solid 
geometry  for  ent  ranee.  An  itemised  list  of  high  school 
credits  must  be  submitted  by  the  applicant. 

All  the  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  required. 
In  addition  to  these  the  student  must  choose  a  sufficient 
number  of  courses  to  make  at  least  31  units  of  credit  for  the 
two-year  course. 

Fijkmim  \\  Yeah. 


'English  LOO,  Composition  

♦English  KM),  <>:,,  llismry  of  En^lis! 

Ii<  i:i> 

Units 
2 

h  Literal  ore  and  Lan- 

guage  

2 

2 

*Frcnch  or  ( lerman  

 2-4 

*Mat  hematics  —  Trigonomct  ry  

  I'A 

m 

*Chemistry  50A,  General  ( Sourae. , 

  6 

4 

•Biology  26  

  6 

4 

*  Physiology  30  

•) 

2 

t Physical  Education  

2 

1 

Sophomore  Year. 

English  199,  117,  Novel  and  Essay  

English  102A  or  R,  Composition  

*German  or  French  

*  Psychology  

•Chemistry,  olA,  Qualitative  Analysis  

♦Physics  333A  *  

Advanced  Biology  35,  36  

History  


2 

1 

!-3 

1 

2-3 

q 

2 

8 

4 

6 

4 

2 

Required  subjects. 
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Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  regular 
course  in  Chemistry  leading  to  a  degree  in  that  department. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Science,  and  its  allied  subjects,  but  also  devotes  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  studies  of  a  cultural  nature.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  except  that  an  elementary  course  in  Chemistry 
must  be  presented  by  the  applicant  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
candidate.  It  is  also  recommended  that  candidates  present 
credits  in  Physics  and  Biology,  and  in  Solid  Geometry. 

All  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  are  prescribed.  If 
the  student  has  sufficient  time  at  his  disposal  in  his  Junior 
or  Senior  years,  he  may  add  other  subjects;  but  the  total 
number  of  academic  credits  must  not  exceed  eighteen  for 
one  year,  except  where  an  elementary  language  is  pursued. 
The  ordinary  sequence  of  courses  is  given  below. 


Freshman  Year. 

Hours  Units 

English  Composition,  100   2  2 

English  Literature  and  Language,  95,  109   2  2 

General  Chemistry,  50,  50A   6  4 

Biology,  25B   4  3 

French  or  German  2-4  2-4 

Plane  Trigonometry,  237A  (first  semester)   3  1 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  237B  (second  semester)   2  1 

Physical  Education   2  1 


Total  23-25  16J£-18H 


Sophomore  Year. 

Hours  Units 

English  Literature,  117,  119                                         2  2 

College  Algebra,  235                                                   2  2 

Psychology,  301  2  2 

Qualitative  Analysis,  51  7  3 

Organic  Chemistry,  53  10  4 

*French  or  German                                                       2-3  2-3 

History                                                                    2  2 


Total  27-28  17-18 


*  A  total  of  six  units  in  a  foreign  language  is  required  of  candidates  for  this  degree- 
In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  credits,  the  student  may  be  obliged  to  exceed  the 
required  number.    See  synopsis  of  College  Courses. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years.  Hours  Uniu 

Quantitative  Analysis,  52   10  4 

Organic  Synthesis,  54   6  2 

Physics,  331,  332   6  4 

Analytical  Geometry,  238   2  2 

Food  Analysis,  55   6  3 

Physical  Chemistry,  58   6  3 

Sanitary  Chemistry,  63   5  2 

Bacteriology,  33   1  1 

Geology,  140   2  2 

Mineralogy,  141   3  2 

Metallurgy,  143   2  2 

Political  Economy,  359,  351   2  2 

Total   51  29 


Two  Year  College  Course  in  Chemistry. 

In  order  to  provide  a  briefer  course  for  students  who 
desire  to  specialize  in  Chemistry,  the  College  has  organized 
a  two-year  course  in  that  department,  which  contains  all 
the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  which,  when  completed,  will 
qualify  the  candidate  to  solve  most  of  the  elementary  prob- 
lems presented  in  the  industrial  laboratory. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  are  the  same 
as  those  leading  to  candidacy  for  the  degree.  The  course 
is  pursued  only  in  the  Day  Department.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion a  regular  certificate  is  granted.  All  the  subjects  are 
required,  and  are  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year.  Hours  Units 

English  100,  Composition   2  2 

English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage  2  2 

French  or  German   2-4  2-4 

Trigonometry  (first  semester)   3  \Vi 

Chemistry  50  and  50A   6  4 

Biology  25B   4  3 

Physiology  30  (second  semester)   3  1H 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Total   23  19 

Sophomore  Year.  Hours  Units 

Qualitative  Analysis  51   7  3 

Organic  Chemistry  53A   4  2 

Quantitative  Analysis  52   10  4 

Physics  331-332   G  4 

Psychology  301   2  2 

Foreign  Language   2  2 

Bacteriology  33  (elective)   1  1 

Total   32  18 
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EXTRAMURAL  CLASSES. 

Classes  in  many  of  the  college  subjects  will  be  formed  in 
any  part  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  neighboring  cities  or  towns  if 
twenty  or  more  persons  register  for  a  given  course.  Many 
of  these  courses  have  been  given  in  public  school  buildings  in 
the  city.  The  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  same 
methods  and  standards  as  are  used  in  the  regular  college 
classes;  and  credit  toward  the  college  degrees  is  given  to 
those  who  perform  the  required  classwork  and  pass  the 
examinations. 

Evening  Department. 

AFTERNOON,  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  in  the  founding  of  Temple 
University  was  the  arrangement  of  a  college  course  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  attend  regular  day  sessions.  This  aim 
has  been  attained  and  college  classes  meeting  in  the  evenings, 
the  late  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  now  form  an  important 
part  of  the  College.  The  work  is  of  the  same  grade  and 
scope  as  that  undertaken  in  the  day  classes,  and  students 
who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  are  given  credit 
toward  the  bachelor  degree  for  such  work.  Special  students, 
properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes. 

The  evening  courses  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  usual 
four  college  years,  but  according  to  subject-matter,  and  a  stu- 
dent may  take  a  large  or  a  small  number  of  courses,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances;  but  in  rare  instances  only  is  he 
allowed  to  take  more  than  ten  recitation  hours  per  week. 
The  required  subjects  and  the  electives  are  identical  with 
those  outlined  on  page  57.  The  evening  student  who  is 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  advised  to  finish  the  languages  and 
other  required  subjects  before  taking  up  the  higher  elective 
courses. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  Office.  The  time  limit  for  registra- 
tion for  credit  in  any  course  or  courses  is  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  class  work.  Absences  are  charged 
from  the  first  date  of  meeting. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  35. 

The  roster  for  the  Evening  Department  for  the  current 
year  will  be  found  on  page  57. 
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The  Technical  Course  in  Chemistry. 

In  order  to  provide  instruction  for  persons  employed  in 
industrial  plants,  and  others  who  desire  to  secure  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  Technical  Course  in  Chemistry 
has  been  organized,  covering  the  essential  elements  of  the 
science,  together  with  extended  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Students  who  complete  the  course  are  granted  a  Certificate 
of  Proficiency.  The  course  is  offered  only  in  the  Evening 
Department. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  One  year 
of  Elementary  Algebra  and  an  elementary  course  in  Chemis- 
try. It  is  also  recommended  that  applicants  for  this  course 
should  have  an  acquaintance  with  quadratics,  plane  geometry 
and  elementary  physics.  The  course  ordinarily  occupies 
three  years,  and  the  subjects  are  distributed  as  follows: 

First  Year. — ( leneral  (Miemistry,  f)()ED.     Two  evenings  A  week. 
Second  Year. — Qualitative  Analysis,  51ED,  and  Organic  Chemistry, 

53.    Four  evenings  a  week. 
Third  Year.— Quantitative  Analysis,  52ED  and  Physics,  331,  332. 

Four  evenings  a  week. 


Combined  Course,  A.B.  or  B.S.,  with  B.S.  in 
Education. 

Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
from  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University,  or  other 
approved  school  of  education,  are  enabled  to  secure  one  of 
the  regular  college  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  following 
requirements : 

(1)  At  least  fifteen  additional  units  of  college  credit  must 
be  taken,  including  such  prescribed  subjects  as  have  not 
already  been  successfully  completed. 

(2)  A  certified  list  of  credits  must  be  submitted  by  the 
candidate,  showing  the  number  of  hours  per  week  and  weeks 
per  year  in  each  course,  together  with  the  grades  obtained. 

(3)  If  credit  has  been  granted  for  teaching  experience  or 
other  non-curriculum  work,  such  units  will  be  deducted 
from  the  total. 
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Courses  Leading  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.S. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

All  persons  applying  for  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree 
must  present  a  diploma  from  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity, together  with  a  statement  of  all  the  units  upon  the 
basis  of  which  such  degree  was  granted.  If  the  value  of  the 
units  be  not  equal  to  those  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  of  this  university,  the  candidate  must  present  enough 
additional  credits  to  make  up  the  difference  before  he  can 
be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  the  master's  degree. 

Each  candidate  must  make  application  in  person  to  the 
Dean,  stating  the  degree  for  which  he  is  applying  and  the 
courses  which  he  desires  to  pursue. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  or  to  take  additional  courses  are  required  to  report 
the  same  to  the  College  Office. 

For  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  35. 

CANDIDACY. 

The  master's  degree  is  obtained  after  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  twelve  Carnegie  units  of  academic  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  regulations: 

(a)  The  work  must  be  completed  within  three  years  unless 
special  arrangements  are  made.  Credits  for  graduate  work 
done  at  other  universities  within  the  prescribed  period  are 
accepted,  provided  they  are  obtained  under  equivalent  condi- 
tions; but  in  no  case  can  more  than  six  credits  from  another 
university  be  applied  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

(6)  Each  candidate  must  present  evidence  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German. 

(c)  Each  candidate  must  select  a  major  subject  in  which 
six  units  must  be  earned.  He  must  also  present  evidence  of 
having  already  done  satisfactory  work  in  that  department. 
The  other  six  units  may  be  taken  at  discretion  but  always 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

(d)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  each  course  includes 
(1)  classroom  work  and  examination  in  both  of  which  a 
grade  of  special  excellence  must  be  maintained;  (2)  a  paper 
on  an  approved  subject,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor  and  evincing  a  capacity  for  individual  research. 
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A  copy  of  this  paper  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's  Office  before 
credit  is  given. 

(e)  When  the  examinations  are  completed  and  the  papers 
filed,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the  faculty  or  its 
committee,  who  will  examine  his  credentials  and  if  these  be 
found  in  order  will  recommend  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  degree. 


Synopsis  of  Engineering  Courses. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1.  General  Course. — This  course  covers  social,  political,  and  religious 

customs  of  primitive  man,  the  survivals  of  ancient  customs  in 
modern  European  civilization,  the  treatment  of  children  and  the 
social  status  of  women,  the  nature  philosophy,  the  psychology 
of  magic  and  the  relation  of  magic  to  religion,  the  divisions  of 
mankind  and  the  theories  of  language.  Lectures;  text-book, 
The  Races  of  Man,  by  Deniker;  collateral  reading.    Two  hours.* 

2.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,  General  Anthropology.  The 

interpretation  of  the  earliest  human  records;  the  eolithic, 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  cultures.  Phonetics — the  organs  of 
speech  and  their  functions.  Primitive  religions — the  aspects  of 
religious  thought,  worship  and  origins.  Primitive  marriage  and 
funeral  customs.    Social  morphology.    Two  hours. 

ART. 

3.  History  of  the  Art  of  thi:  Italian  Rk\ai-s\n<  k. — A  survey  of 

Italian  Art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
with  a  study  of  the  causes  of  this  development,  its  relation  to 
and  effect  upon  its  own  and  succeeding  centuries.    Two  hours. 

4.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  Outside  of  Italy. — 

This  course  will  study  the  development  of  painting  north  of  the 
Alps  and  in  Spain,  showing  its  relation  to  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  to  modern  art.    Two  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — This  course  gives  a  brief  history  of 

the  schools  of  painting  and  their  leading  representatives  from 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Biology  classes  meet  in  a  laboratory  well  supplied 
with  dissection  tables,  compound  microscopes,  and  necessary 
chemical  reagents. 

25A.  General  Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To 


*  Where  no  qualification  is  stated,  the  course  runs  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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this  end  series  types  of  plants  and  animals  arc  studied  by  means 
of  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these, 
general  problems  and  principles  are  considered,  the  fundamental 
differences  between  animals  and  plants,  a  brief  history  of  Biology, 
the  Theory  of  Evolution,  etc.  Particularly  planned  for  students 
who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  Text-books: 
College  Zoology,  by  Hegner,  and  A  Text-Book  of  Botany,  by 
Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four 
laboratory  hours. 

2B.  College  Biology  — This  course  is  identical  with  the  above  in 
two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  It  omits  those 
types  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
medical  student.  Botany,  first  semester  and  Zoology  second 
semester.    Either  semester  may  be  taken. 

26.  Zoology. — The  structure  and  function  of  animals.    This  course 

includes  the  study  of  the  one  and  many-celled  animals.  It 
aims  to  show  relationships  betwen  the  lower  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  microscopic  and  macroscopic  work. 
Text-book:  College  Zoology,  by  Hegner.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  four  laboratory  hours.    One  semester. 

27.  Botany. — The  Structure  and  Function  of  Plants. — This 

course  includes  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  embry- 
onic and  mature  plants,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  insectiv- 
orous and  sensitive  plants.  It  serves  as  a  foundation  to  General 
Biology.  Text-book:  A  Text-book  of  Botany  for  Colleges,  by 
Ganong,  Part  I.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four  laboratory  hours. 
One  semester. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  cell 
and  its  work.  It  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  the  work  of  the  nervous,  the  digestive,  the 
circulatory,  the  muscular,  the  respiratory  and  the  excretory 
systems.  The  structure  and  the  function  of  the  skeleton  is  also 
studied.  The  close  relation  of  each  system  to  the  others  is 
clearly  brought  out.  Text-book :  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology.  Lectures  are  accompanied  by  miscroscopic  demon- 
strations, as  well  as  by  charts  and  recitations.  Two  lectures  a 
week  with  laboratory  work  in  second  semester.    Two  hours. 

33.  General  Bacteriology. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
morphology,  the  physiology,  the  distribution  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  bacteria.  Bacteria  of  air,  of  water,  of  the  earth,  of  dairy 
products  are  studied,  in  addition  to  pathogenic  bacteria  and  those 
infecting  plant  life.  The  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  the  soil  are 
considered  in  their  use  to  the  agriculturist.  Text-book:  Gen- 
eral  Bacteriology,  Frost  and  McCampbell.  Microscopic  demon- 
strations.   One  lecture  hour. 

35.  Advanced  Botany. — Comparative  Taxonomy  of  Spermatophyta, 
or  Flowering  Plants.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
principal  plant  families,  and  their  members.  It  compares 
their  structural  similarities  and  differences,  as  well  as  their 
morphological  adaptation.  First  semester;  three  hours,  one 
lecture,  two  laboratory. 
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36.  Advanced  Zoology. — Vertebrate  Zoology,  including  Embryology 
of  the  types  selected.  This  course  includes  the  comparative 
morphology  and  embryology  of  vertebrates,  as  well  as  the 
histological  study  of  their  cells  and  tissues.  Second  semester; 
three  hours,  one  lecture,  two  laboratory. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  laboratory  hours.  There  is  an  additional 
charge  for  breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount 
broken.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  furnish  his  own  plat- 
inum ware  and  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unserv- 
iceable. Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  l>c 
arranged  for,  the  laboratory  fee  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  required.  Courses  marked  "Id)."  are  taken  in 
the  Evening  I  )epartmenl . 

For  course  in  Chemistry  leading  to  a  degree,  see  pages  63 
and  64. 

50.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This 

course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture  throughout  the 
year  and  four  hours  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Three 
credits. 

50A.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Introductory. — Separation  of  the 
metallic  and  acid  radicals  usually  met  with  in  the  more  common 
commercial  products  of  an  inorganic  nature.  The  work  of  this 
course  constitutes  the  laboratory  work  of  Course  50  during  the 
second  semester.  Four  hours  laboratory  work  the  second 
semester.    One  credit. 

50  ED.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry. 

The  lecture  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  Course  50,  but  less 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

51.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  complete  course.    One  hour  lecture  and 

six  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

51  ED.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  51  except  that  less 

laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

52.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50A  and  51 * 

Covers  the  general  principles  of  the  determination  of  the  metal8 
and  non-metals  by  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods* 
One  hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year* 
Four  credits. 

52  ED.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  52  except  less 

laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 
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53.  Organic  CHEMISTRY. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50  and  50A.  A 

study  of  the  compounds  or  carbon.  Two  hours  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  Four  credits. 
53A.  Organic  Chemistry. — A  briefer  discussion  of  the  same  topics  as 
in  53.  Designed  especially  for  Medical  Preparatory  students. 
One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  may  be  given  in  one  semester — two  hours 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory.    Two  credits. 

54.  Organic  Synthesis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  53.  Preparation  and 

identification  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Six  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Two  credits. 

55.  Food  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50,  50A,  52,  53; 

Physics  331.  The  microscopic  as  well  as  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  foods  will  be  considered.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50,  53.     Excursions  are 

made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
This  course  is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed  or  who 
are  taking  course  53.    Two  hours  lecture.    Two  credits. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50  and  52  or  53; 
Physics  331;  Mathematics  237A  and  238.  A  study  of  the 
general  theoretical  principles  of  chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

63.  Sanitary  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50,  51,  52,  53.  Purification 
of  water,  treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of 
a  chemical  nature  discussed.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory.    Two  credits. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

65A.  Accounting. — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting, 
Revenue  Accounts,  Control  Accounts,  Realization  and  Liquida- 
tion Accounts,  Depreciation  Accounts.  Treatment  of  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts.  Opening  entries  for  Corporation  Books. 
First  year.  Two  hours.  Credit  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Commerce  only. 

65B.  Accounting. — Problems  on  manufacturing  accounts,  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  factories,  financial  accounts  of 
factories,  manufacturing  costs.  Mining  and  Transportation 
Accounting.  Merchandising  Accounts.  Second  year.  Two 
hours.    Credit  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Commerce  only. 

65C.  Accounting. — Lectures  and  problems  on  the  accounts  of  Public 
Service  Corporations,  Gas  Companies,  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Companies,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies.  Municipal 
and  Governmental  Accounting.  Legal  Accounting.  Third 
year.  Two  hours.  Credit  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Com- 
merce only. 

66A.  Commerical  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  the  forma- 
tion, operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a  contract. 
Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  of  agency,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act.  First  year.  Two 
hours. 
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66B.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and 
partnership  associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers 
and  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders 
and  bondholders.  The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the 
states,  and  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The 
rights  of  foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  corporations.    Second  year.    Two  hours. 

66C.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  The  law 
relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business  rela- 
tions. The  rules  of  legal  evidence,  the  legal  problems  connected 
with  the  decedents'  estates,  sales  of  personal  property,  the  law 
of  suretyship  and  guaranty,  and  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  entering  into  such  contracts.    Third  year.    Two  hours. 

67A.  Money  and  Credit. — This  course  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  money  and  credit.  It  studies  the  nature  and 
function  of  money;  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices; 
the  measurement  of  prices  and  the  value  of  money;  the  im- 
portance of  sound  money  and  the  question  of  standards;  mone- 
tary systems,  especially  that  of  the  Tinted  States:  and  currency 
reforms  in  the  United  States,  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

67B.  Theory  and  History  of  BANKING. — The  course  begins  with  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of  ueposit  and 
issue,  viz.,  loans  and  discount,  deposits,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  bank  notes.  The  National  Hanking  System,  bank 
clearing  nouses,  bank  organization  and  administration;  capital 
and  reserves;  Government  regulation  of  banking;  the  National 
Bank  Act.  Finally,  a  thorough  analysis  is  made  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

DRAWING. 

Mechanical  and  A h<  h itk<  n  r al. — Practical  Das  of  Instruments; 
Lettering;  Geometric  Drawing;  Shade  lines;  Orthographic 
Projections;  Conic  Sections;  Intersection  of  Solids  and  Surface 
Development;  Scale  Drawing  and  Dimensioning;  Section  Lin- 
ing; Shades  and  Shadows;  Tracing  and  Blue  Printing. 

70.  Mechanical  Drawing. — First  year.    Use  of  instuments;  making 

detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  freehand  lettering. 

70A.  MECHANICAL  Drawing. — Second  Year.  Continuation  of  work 
of  the  first  year;  assembly  and  detail  drawing!  from  blue  prints; 
tracings,  sketches  of  machine  parts;  drawings  from  sketches 
made  by  students.    Details  from  commercial  blue  prints. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. — General  principles  of  drawing  and 

architecture.  Study  of  form  and  training  of  the  eye  for  propor- 
tion and  beauty.  Study  and  application  of  the  five  orders,  which 
are  the  underlying  principles  of  architecture.  Working  out  of 
plans  and  elevations  and  the  making  of  details  and  study  of 
building  construction.  Lettering,  specifications  and  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  architecture  and  its  development  down 
to  the  present  day. 
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72.  Descriptive  Geometry.  -Problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane 

worked  out  to  cale  on  the  drawing  board.  Problems  involving 
the  intersection  and  development  of  single-curved,  double- 
curved  and  warped  surfaces.    Two  hours. 

73.  Map-drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. — Freehand  Sketches, 

Tinting,  Topography. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS. 
(Courses  405-452.) 
See  pages  93-100. 

EDUCATION. 

260.  A  First  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. — This  course  is 
presented  in  such  way  as  to  enable  the  History  of  Education  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  every-day 
classroom  practice.  Education  is  interpreted  as  a  development 
or  evolution,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  is  focused  con- 
stantly on  the  contributions  made  by  the  educational  theories, 
practices,  and  systems  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  ordinary  text-book  method  of  treating  the  several  periods 
or  epochs  of  education  as  wholes  and  in  exact  order  of  time  is 
largely  discarded,  and  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  cast 
into  problems  that  arise  from  the  every-day  conditions  of  the 
classroom,  and  that  have  immediate  interest  for  the  teacher. 
Current  school  organization,  theories,  methods,  etc.,  are  traced 
to  their  primitive  forms,  and  the  student  is  led  to  see  that  he 
cannot  understand  present  education  save  in  the  light  of  its  age- 
long development.  In  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  course,  greater 
consideration  is  given  to  modern  than  to  ancient  educational 
systems,  and  the  history  of  American  education  receives  special 
attention.    Two  hours. 

266.  Principles  of  Education. — This  course  will  consider  the  general 
principles  that  underlie  the  Science  of  Education,  as  they  may 
be  applied  to  either  the  elementary  or  to  the  secondary  school. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  contributions  made  to  education 
by  biology,  physiology,  ethics  and  sociology,  and  psychology, 
and  the  practical  bearing  of  these  fundamental  facts  on  the  every- 
day problems  of  actual  teaching  will  be  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  treated.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relation  of  education  to  nervous  and  muscualr  development, 
the  motor  or  dynamic  aspect  of  education,  fatigue,  the  language 
areas  of  the  cerebrum,  oral  and  silent  reading,  right  and  left- 
handedness,  play  and  gymnastics,  the  r61e  of  the  instincts  in 
education,  education  in  relation  to  social  and  ethical  problems, 
the  essentials  of  religious  education,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  modern  curriculum  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  grounded.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

283.  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Subjects. — In  this  course > 
as  in  Education  286,  the  purpose  is  to  discover  the  psychological 
principles  that  underlie  the  various  major  groups  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  course  of  study,  and  to  analyze  and  apply  the  gen- 
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eral  method  of  teaching  appropriate  to  each  such  division. 
The  mental  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  mathematics 
and  science,  language  and  history,  the  practical  arts  and  the 
fine  arts  thus  receive  consideration.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  selection  and  organization 
of  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  economy  and  efficiency  in  class- 
room management,  individual  differences,  supervised  study, 
use  of  books,  and  the  several  recitation  types.  Students  electing 
this  course  should  be  well  grounded  in  Psychology.  Two  hours; 
one  semester. 

284.  Junior  High  Schools. — This  course  considers  the  development 
of  the  modern  school  system  in  terms  of  its  present  divisions, 
and  analyzes  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  divisions. 
It  gives  a  brief  resume*  of  the  junior  high  school  movement, 
examines  the  various  types  in  operation,  discusses  the  co-or- 
dination of  the  junior  high  with  lower  and  higher  schools,  and 
examines  the  course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  former.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
junior  high  school.  The  psychological  principles  underlying  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  arc  analysed,  and  applications  are  made  to 
particular  branches  to  illustrate  those  principles  clearly.  The 
course  is  designed  to  be  specially  helpful  to  elementary  school 
teachers  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  junior  high 
schools  or  to  instructors  already  in  service  who  wish  to  improve 
their  professional  training.    Two  hours. 

287.  School  and  Class  Organization,  Management  and  Testing. — 
This  course  is  designed  to  consider  conditions  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  it  would  apply  largely  also  to  those  in  the  high 
school.  The  r61e  of  the  teacher  as  organizer,  manager,  instructor, 
and  trainer  receives  thorough  treatment.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  course  of  study,  programs,  graduation  and 
promotion,  retardation  and  elimination,  room  and  hall  manage- 
ment, playground  supervision,  class  discipline,  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  several  recitation  types,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, characteristics  of  good  teaching,  and  character  building. 
In  connection  with  this  course  a  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education  will  be  made.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  principles  and  conditions  underlying  the  demands  for 
standards  and  to  the  value  of  the  principal  scales  and  tests 
designed  to  measure  the  results  of  specific  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary (and  possibly  the  secondary)  curriculum.  Some 
practice  in  the  use  of  these  tests  will  also  be  provided  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  University.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  composition.  Themes  and  conferences.  Re- 
quired of  all  freshmen.    Two  hours. 

100A.  Composition. — Students  in  the  Day  Department  whose  work 
betrays  defective  preparation  or  failure  in  written  English  at 
any  point  may  be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor, 
to  take  this  additional  one-hour  course.    No  college  credit. 
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101A.  ED.  The  Magazine  Article.  Prerequisite  LOO  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  study  of  the  expository  article,  the  literary  critique 
and  the  informal  essay.    Fortnightly  conferences.    One  hour. 

101 B.  ED.  The  Shout  Story. — Prerequisite,  100  or  its  equivalent. 
Exercises  in  technique  and  criticism;  bo  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Course  119.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  work  indi- 
vidually rather  than  as  a  class.  Alternates  with  Course  101A. 
One  hour. 

102A.  News-Writing. — Elective.  Prerequisite,  100.  Preparation  of 
news  stories,  special  articles  and  editorials.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

102B.  Argument  and  Debate. — Elective.  Prerequisite,  100.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  argument,  drawing  of  briefs,  and 
presentation,    two  hours;  one  semester. 

102C.  The  Short  Story. — Prerequisite,  100.  Reading  illustrative  of 
various  types;  lectures  and  discussion;  exercises  in  planning  and 
development.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

103.  Poetics. — Prerequisite,  Composition  courses  amounting  to  three 
units.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

104A.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. — Prerequisite,  Composition 
courses  amounting  to  three  units.  Lectures,  themes,  discussions. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

104B.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Short  Story,  including  Study 
of  Dramatic  Structure —Prerequisite,  100  and  102C.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

105  ED.  Public  Speaking. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  original  speeches.    Two  hours;  one  unit. 

106.  Voice  and  Diction. — Exercises  in  voice  production,  with  special 
attention  to  nasality  and  other  faults  of  speech.  Practice  in 
oral  reading.    Primarily  for  Sophomores.    One  hour. 

124.  Methods  in  Teaching  Composition  in  High  School. — Lectures, 
field  work,  reading  of  actual  representative  themes,  class  dis- 
cussions.   One  hour. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  science.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

107.  History  of  American  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Ameri- 
can literature  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

108A.  Transcendentalism. — A  study  of  its  origin;  and  of  its  philo- 
sophical, political,  social  and  religious  characteristics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  selected  works  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  and  to  The  Dial  Papers.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 
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108B.  American  Poetry,  1835-1875— A  study  of  the  art  of  the  chief 
poets  of  this  period;  their  relation  to  their  age;  and  their  influ- 
ence on  subsequent  American  literature.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

109.  History  of  English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English 
Literature,  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures.  Assigned  readings.  Two  hours;  first  semester. 
(Primarily  for  Freshmen;  given  in  both  evening  and  day  depart- 
ments. This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  offered 
in  English  Literature.) 

110A.  The  Tudor  Drama. — A  study  of  the  sources  and  development 
of  English  drama  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lectures. 
Required  collateral  reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

HOB.  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Drama. — A  study  of  the  development 
of  seventeenth  century  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in 
1642.  Lectures.  Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of 
papers,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

112.  The  Puritan  Movement. — A  study  of  its  formative  influences; 

and  of  its  development  in  the  social,  political,  educational, 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Milton  as  "the  completest  type  of  Puritanism." 
Required  reading.  Lectures;  papers.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

113.  Prose  and  Verse  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of 

the  chief  characteristics  of  "classical"  verse  and  prose  in  rela- 
tion to  political,  social  and  industrial  changes;  the  new  prose; 
the  beginnings  of  journalism;  the  essay  and  the  creation  of  the 
novel;  the  characteristics  of  poetry  of  the  age  of  Pope;  the 
classical  prose  and  verse  in  the  age  of  Johnson;  the  decay  of 
classicism.  Required  reading.  Lectures.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 

114A.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  its  rise  and  development  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  industrial  changes  of  the  age;  the  change  of  attitude  in 
the  treatment  of  nature;  the  changes  towards  metrical  free- 
dom; the  return  to  medievalism,  the  new  sensitiveness  and 
sentimentalism;  the  humanitarian  and  democratic  influences. 
Required  reading;  preparation  of  papers.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

114B.  Wordsworth  and  His  CONTEMPORARIES. — The  romantic 
poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  a  study  of  their  art  and 
of  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required  readings. 
Two  hours;  second  semester. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Tennyson, 

Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  others; 
their  art  and  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required 
reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

116.  Contemporary  Poets. — A  study  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Mase- 

field,  Kipling,  Watson,  Davidson,  Symons,  Yeats,  Thompson 
and  others.  Lectures.  Required  reading.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 
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117.  The  English  Essay  prom  Bacon  to  Pater.  -Two  hours;  second 

semester.    (For  sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

118.  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism.  -The  origin  and 

development  of  literary  canons;  (he  application  of  the  critical 
principles  of  historical  schools  to  selected  works.    Two  hours. 

119.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Types  of  fiction  from 

Beowulf  to  Richardson;  study  of  the  works  of  the  greater 
novelists;  tendencies  in  the  modern  novel.  Two  hours;  first 
semester.    (For  sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

122.  Technique  of  the  Drama. — It  includes  the  study  of  types  of 

dramatic  expression  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  together 
with  a  comparative  study  of  French,  English,  German  and 
Norwegian  dramas  and  their  relation  to  the  classical  ideals. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

123.  Chaucer  and  His  Contemporaries. — A  study  of  the  works  of 

Chaucer  and  the  language  as  used  by  him.  Reference  is  made 
to  his  influence  upon  later  English  literature.  Careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  commentaries  on  his  work  and  times.  Two 
hours:  one  semester. 


FRENCH. 

125  and  125B.  French  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
those  presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  125  granted  only  when 
125B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Composition 
based  on  Francois'  Introductory  Prose  Composition.  Reading 
of  easy  text  such  as  Halevy,  L 'Abbe  Constantin  and  Daudet, 
Neuf  Contes  ChoisiSj  Le  Petit  Chose.    Four  hours;  both  semesters. 

126.  Readings  from  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite:  French  A  (admis- 

sion) or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
French  B  for  entrance.  Selections  from  such  works  as  Maupas- 
sant, Short  Stories;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  Hugo, 
Les  Miserables,  etc.,  also  a  study  of  French  life  from  En  France 
by  Fontaine.    Two  hours. 

126A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  126.  Pre- 
requisite, French  A  (admission)  or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  those  presenting  French  B  for  entrance.  Comfort's 
French  Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 

126B.  Readings  from  Current  Literature. — Prerequisite  126. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Bazin,  Bourget,  Anatole,  France, 
Copp£e.  Themes  and  discussions  in  French  on  authors  and 
works  stated.  French  composition  based  on  Bouvet's  Advanced 
Composition.    Two  hours. 

127.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — First  year.   Corresponds  in 

scope  to  125.  Easy  texts  will  be  read  during  the  year.  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  for  those  presenting  French  A  for  entrane. 
May  not  be  taken  as  required  work  in  language.  Credit  granted 
only  when  128  has  been  completed.    Two  hours. 
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128.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — Second  Year.  Corres- 
ponds in  scope  to  125B.  May  not  be  taken  foi  credit  by  those 
presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required 
work  in  language.    Two  hours. 

130.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite,   128.  Selections 

include  such  works  as  Maupassant,  Short  Stories;  Daudet, 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Hugo,  Les  M iscrakles,  etc.,  also  a  study  of 
French  life  from  En  France  by  Fontaine.  Two  hours. 
130A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  130  if  possible. 
Prerequisite,  French  A  (admission)  or  128.  Comfort's  French 
Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 

131.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,  130  or  equivalent.  Advanced 

studies  in  French  syntax  and  composition.  Thorough  study  of 
unusual  idiomatic  expressions.  Modern  authors  are  read  and 
interpreted.    Two  hours. 

131B.  Advanced  Course.  -Prerequisite,  130.  Parallel  to  131. 
Modern  authors  not  read  in  Course  131  are  studied  in  class  and 
interpreted.  Students  must  read  at  home  assigned  passages 
and  reproduce  in  class  conversation.    Two  hours. 

132.  Conversation  Course. — Prerequisite,  125B  or  128.    Based  on 

current  topics.  Discussion  and  appreciation  of  actual  events. 
Dictation.  Reproduction  of  texts  taken  from  modern  French. 
Literature.    Two  hours. 

134.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literati  he  ok  the  Seventeenth 

Century. — Collateral  Headings;  Corneille's  Le  ('id,  Moliere's 
Lcs  l'rcciciisr>  Ridicul*  <  ami  selections  from  Pascal.  The  course 
begins  with  a  survey  of  early  French  literature.  Lectures  and 
discussions  in  French.    Two  hours. 

135.  Lectures  in  Frenc  h  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  -Collateral  reading*  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  Voltaires 
Conies  Philosophujm  s.    Two  hours. 

136.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  LrrSRATUBl  Of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. — Le  Romantiame .  Collateral  readings  of  Chateau- 
briand's Rene,  Zola's  La  Ih'UacU  and  Kdmund  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  IU  rtjerac.    Two  hours. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern 

Times. — The  Naturalists.  Collateral  reading:  Bazin,  Bourget, 
Anatole  France,  etc.  Discussion  in  French  of  texts  read.  Con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 


GE>  K3RAPHY. 

138.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United 
States. — A  course  which  deals  to  some  extent  with  geograph- 
ical method  as  well  as  with  the  collection  of  geographical  data 
and  materials. 

(a)  General  study  of  the  surface  and  climate  of  the  United 
States.  Agriculture,  cattle  industries,  forest  industries,  includ- 
ing conservation  of  forests,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures 
arising  from  the  raw  materials.    First  semester;  two  hours. 
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(b)  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum. 
General  summary  of  manufacturing  in  United  States.  Water 
power.    Inland  navigation.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

139.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin-America. — A  regional  study  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America.  The  life  and 
industries  of  the  regions  as  influenced  by  surface  and  climate 
is  the  central  thought,  but  trade  relations  are  also  covered. 

(a)  Brazil,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Chile.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

(b)  Remaining  countries  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba. 

139A.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — A  regional  study  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  life  and  industries  of  the  regions  as 
influenced  by  surface  and  climate  is  the  central  thought,  but 
trade  relations  are  also  covered.    Two  hours. 


GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  the 

fundamental  principles  of  geology.  Two  hours  lecture  work 
throughout  the  year. 

141.  Mineralogy,   Descriptive  and  Determinative. — One  hour 

lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 

143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.    Two  hours. 

GERMAN. 

150  and  150B.  German  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 

those  presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  150  granted  only  when 
150B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Drill  in  pronunciation  on  basis  of 
phonetics.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Introductory  composition. 
Easy  texts  as  Volkmann-Leander,  Traumereien;  Storm,  /m- 
mensee;  Fulda,  Under  vier  Augen;  Wilbrandt,  Jugendliebe. 
Four  hours;  both  semesters. 

151.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry. — Should  be  taken 
with  151A.  Prerequisite:  German  A  (admission)  or  150B. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting  German  B  for 
entrance.  Selections  from  Eichendorff,  Heine,  Heyse,  Riehl, 
Keller,  Wildenbrush,  Arnold  and  others,  Free  reproduction  in 
German  of  portions  of  the  texts  read.    Two  hours. 

151  A,  Composition.-— Should   be   taken   with    151.  Prerequisite: 

German  A  (admission)  or  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  those  presenting  German  B  for  entrance. 

Grammar  reviewed.  Oral  and  aural  drills  in  conversational 
forms  of  expression.  Translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  prose  paraphrased  from  a  given  German  text.  One 
hour. 
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151B.  Readings  in  Classical  Literature  and  Historical  Prose. — 
Prerequisite.  German  B  (admission)  or  151  and  151A.  Selec- 
tions from  tne  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  representa- 
tive historians.  Themes  and  discussions  in  German  on  authors 
and  works  studied.    Advanced  composition.    Two  hours. 

152.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — First  year.  Corresponds 

in  scope  to  150.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required  work 
in  language.  Credit  for  152  granted  only  when  153  has  been 
completed.    Two  hours. 

153.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course.     Second  year.  Corre- 

sponds in  scope  to  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those 
presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.    Two  hours. 

154A.  The  Modern  German  Novel. — Prerequisite,  151.  Lectures 
on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
ce  tury.  Works  from  such  authors  as  Freytag,  C.  F.  Meyer, 
Keller,  and  Sudermann  will  be  read  at  home  and  reproduced 
in  German  in  class.    Advanced  composition.    Two  hours. 

154B.  The  Modern  German  Drama.- -Prerequisite,  151.  Lectures 
on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Plays  of  such  dramatists  as  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  Hcbbel,  Ilauptniann  and  Sudermann  will  be  read  at 
home  and  reproduced  in  German  in  class.  Advanced  composi- 
tion.   Open  to  evening  as  well  as  to  day  students.    Two  hours. 

155.  Lessing. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.     Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  times  of  Leaning.  Heading  in  class  of  such  texts 
as  Nathan  <hr  \\'iis<\  Emilia  (ialotti  and  Laokoon.  Outside 
readings.     Reports  and  discussions  in  German.     Two  hours. 

156.  Schiller. — Prerequisite.  151. \  or  15  IB.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Representative  works  such  as 
Das  Lied  van  dcr  Gloeke,  WallenMcin  and  the  most  important 
poems  are  read.  Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions 
in  German.    Two  hours. 

157.  Goethe. — Prerequisite,  154 A  or  154B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  works  of  Goethe.  Representative  works  such  as 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  E(jmnnt%  Iphigenie,  selections  from 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  and  the  most  important  poems  are  read. 
Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Two 
hours. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Open  to  students 

who  are  taking  or  have  taken  course  157.  Lectures  in  German 
on  the  genesis  of  the  drama.  Interpretation  of  the  text  with 
reports  and  discussions  in  German.    Two  hours. 

159.  Scientific  German. — Translation  of  difficult  prose  in  science, 

history  and  philosophy.  Outside  readings  in  German  period- 
icals.   Two  hours;  one  semester. 

160.  Theoretic  and  Applied  Phonetics. — Lectures  on  the  phonetic 

principles  underlying  German  pronunciation.  The  student  is 
led  to  apply  these  principles  in  learning  by  heart  a  number  of 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry.  Open  to  all  those  who  have  had 
one  year's  work  in  German.    One  hour. 
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161.  Conversation  and  Rapid  Reading.-  Open  to  all  students  who 

have  done  work  equivalent  to  or  exceeding  that  of  courses  1 50B 
or  153.  As  fluency  of  expression  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  a  wide 
range  of  readings  in  simple  texts  is  required.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  reading  will  be  done  at  sight.  Conversation  on  themes 
from  current  events.  Reproduction  in  German  of  pages  read. 
Dictation.    Two  hours. 

162.  German  Literature. — Prerequisite,  154 A  or  154B.    Lectures  in 

German  on  German  literature  from  its  beginnings  down  to 
modern  times.  Collateral  readings  and  reports  on  the  same  in 
German.  Open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Two 
hours. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  hour. 

165A.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Based 
on  Kron's  German  Daily  Life  or  a  similar  text.  Reproduction 
in  German  of  selected  texts  from  modern  German  literature 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Discussion  of  current  topics. 
Candidates  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Two  hours. 

165B.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Second 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

165C.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Third 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only  after 
consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

166.  Middle  High  German. — Prerequisites,  154A  or  154B  and  one  of 
the  courses  155,  156,  157,  158  and  162.  Paul;  Mittelhoch- 
deutsche  Grammatik.  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.  Translation  of  the  Middle  High 
German  text  into  modern  German.  Open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.    Two  hours. 

GREEK. 

170.  Freshman  Course. — Lysias,  Selected  Orations;    Greek  prose 

composition.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

171.  Freshman  Course. — Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  selections 

from  Odyssey.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

172.  Sophomore  Course. — Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  VII  and 

VIII;  Greek  prose  composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

173.  Sophomore   Course. — Euripides,   Alcestis   continued.  Plato, 

Protagoras.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

174.  Junior  Course. — Sophocles,  Antigone;   Thucydides,  Books  II 

and  III;  Aristophanes,  Knights  or  Clouds.    Two  hours. 

175.  Senior  Course. — Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olyn- 

thiacs  (Sandys).    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

176.  Senior  Course. — iEschylus,  Prometheus;  history  of  Greek  drama. 

Two  hours;  one  semester. 
178.  Beginners'  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  prose  com- 
position.   Three  hours. 
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179.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  Continued. — Prose  composition;  Homer. 
Iliad,  Books  I— III.  Course  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Three  hours. 

181.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — A  survey  of  Greek  literature, 
on  historical  basis,  from  Homer  to  Plutarch,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  origin  and  development  of  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  the  Greek  literary 
tradition  in  Latin  and  modern  European  literature.  Required 
reading  of  the  Greek  masterpieces  in  English  translations. 
Two  hours. 


HISTORY. 

184A.  Greek  History. — This  is  designed  to  review  the  progress  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  states  with  each 
other  and  with  outside  powers.  Beginning  with  the  Cretan 
period,  the  course  goes  through  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

184B.  Roman  History. — This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  its  rise,  organization,  conquests,  and  decline,  and  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

185A.  Medi.eval  Europe,  ^7(>-1000  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  designed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principal  facts  of  this  formative 
period  of  European  History.  Headings,  reports,  and  class 
discussion.    First  semester;  three  hours. 

185B.  Medleval  Europe,  1 000-1 5(X)  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  conflict  between  the  media  val  empire  and  the 
papacy  and  of  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Readings,  reports, 
and  class  discussion.    Second  semester;  three  hours. 

1S6A.  Modern  Europe,  150O-17 14. — A  continuation  of  1S5A  and  B, 
covering  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  more 
intensive  method  is  followed  than  in  the  Freshman  course. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussion.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

186B.  Modern  Europe,  1714-1914. — In  this  course  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  movements  leading  on  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  are  reviewed.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussion.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

187A.  First  Series.  European  History,  1273-1.500 — The  Renais- 
sance.   First  semester;  two  hours. 

187A.  Second  Series.  European  History,  1500-1648— The  Refor- 
mation and  the  wars  of  religion.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

187B.  First  Series.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of 
Napoleon,  17S9-1815. — First  semester;  two  hours. 

187B.  Second  Series.  Modern  Europe  and  the  World  War, 
1848-1918. — Second  semester;  two  hours. 

188A.  English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  (450-1215). — 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  Christianity  and  the  Church,  the 
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development  of  intellectual  and  economic  life,  the  Norman 

Conquest,  feudalism  and  the  development  of  the  monarchy. 

First  semester;  two  hours. 
188B.  English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  (1215  1485). 
— Institutional  development,  intellectual  and  religious  life  and 
the  beginnings  of  economic  expansion.    Second  semester;  two 
hours. 

188C.  England  Under  the  Tudors. — This  course  consists  of  an 
analytic  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  English 
history  between  1485  and  1547,  the  establishment  of  Tudor 
despotism,  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  the  development  of 
the  principle  of  balance  of  power.  Lectures,  readings  and 
discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

188D.  England  Under  the  Tudors.  1547-1603. — A  continuation  of 
188A.  The  growth  of  Protestism  under  Edward  VI,  the 
reaction  of  Mary,  and  the  chief  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
Era  are  covered.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

189A.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1603-1660. — In  this  course  the 
struggle  between  crown  and  parliament,  with  foreign  relations, 
and  social,  economic,  and  religious  movements,  are  covered 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

189B.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1660-1714. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  189A,  and  covers  the  Restoration,  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  of 
Anne.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

190A.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1500-1660. — 
The  European  background,  explorations,  early  colonization  and 
its  causes  are  considered.    First  semester  ;  two  hours. 

190B.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1660-1760. — 
Colonial  growth,  system  of  English  control,  the  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

191A.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1789. — The 
causes  and  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  critical  period,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

19 IB.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1815. — 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  growth  of  political  parties, 
foreign  relations,  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  War  of  1812. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1815-1860. — Tariff, 

Jacksonian  democracy,  slavery,  expansion,  sectionalism.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

193.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1877. — Civil 

War  and  reconstruction.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

194.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1919. — The 

tariff,  currency,  Spanish-American  War,  colonial  problems, 
recent  industrial  movements,  Mexican  difficulties,  and  com- 
plications leading  to  entrance  into  the  World  War.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 
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LATIN. 

214.  Cicero. — Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  prose  composition.    A  study 

of  Cicero  and  his  age.    Two  hours. 
215A.  Selections  from  Livy. — Prose  composition.     One  semester; 

two  hours. 

215B.  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Letters. — Prose  composition.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

216.  Ovid. — Selections;  sight  reading.    One  hour. 

217.  Horace. — Selections  from  Odes  and  Evodes.    One  hour. 

Note. — Courses  214  or  215A  and  B  and  either  210  or  217 
form  the  work  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

218.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. — Two  hours. 

219A.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. — A  discussion  of  the  chief  topics 
based  upon  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Ro?uans,  with  illustra- 
tions and  collateral  reading  of  secondary  sources.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

219B.  Roman  Political  Institu  tions. — An  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  Political  Institutions,  based  upon  Abbott.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

220A.  Tacitus. — Annals.  A  study  of  Roman  Society  in  the  period 
treated;  collateral  readings.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

220B.  Juvenal,  Satires;  or  Setieca,  Selected  Essays.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

221.  Plautus. — Capturi  and  Miles  Gloriosus.    History  of  early  Roman 

Drama.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

222.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius. — Selections.    One  sem- 

ester; two  hours. 

223.  First  Year  Latin. — Two  hours. 

224.  Second  Year  Latin. — OflMftT,  de  Bella  Gallico  and  de  Bello  Civili. 

Two  hours. 

225.  Third  Year  Latin. — Cicero  and  Vergil.    Two  hours. 

Note. — These  three  courses,  together  with  courses  214  or 
215  A  and  B  and  either  210  or  217  will,  when  completed,  enable 
a  student  who  did  not  present  Latin  for  entrance  to  qualify 
in  Latin  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Arts. 


MATHEMATK  S. 

235.  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of  equations, 

determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions, 
inequalities,  variation,  probability.  Previous  to  the  above  work, 
if  necessary,  a  review  is  given  in  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation,  binomial  theorum  and  the 
progressions.    Two  hours. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  with  original  prob- 

lems and  exercises.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 
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237A.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transforma- 
tions,  trigonometric  equations,   solution   of   plane   ri^ht  and 

oblique  triangles,  inverse^  functions,  constructions  of  logarithmic 
and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  the  hyper- 
bolic functions.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 
237B.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Solution   of  right  and  oblique 
spherical  triangles  with  applications.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

237.  ED.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transformations, 

trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  inverse  functions,  construction  of 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and 
the  hyperbolic  functions.  Two  hours. 
237D.  Surveying. — Measuring  of  heights  and  distances,  chaining,  cal- 
culation of  areas,  dividing  of  land,  triangulation,  leveling, 
plotting,  topographical  drawing,  etc.  Actual  work  in  the  field 
when  the  weather  permits.  Prerequisite,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.    Two  hours. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  different  systems  of  co-ordinates  with 

the  transformation  of  equations  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
the  equations  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  section,  tangents, 
normals  and  polars,  to  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  common 
properties  of  the  various  loci.  A  brief  treatment  of  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  is  given.    Two  hours. 

239.  Calculus. — Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 

transcendental  functions,  with  applications  to  finding  tangents, 
and  normals  to  curves  indeterminate  forms,  expressions  of 
functions  in  series,  maxima  and  minima,  singular  points,  curva- 
ture, envelopes,  etc. 

Integral  Calculus:  Integration  considered  as  the  inverse  of 
differentiation,  definite  integrals  considered  as  a  summation,  rec- 
tification of  curves,  areas  of  plane  curves  and  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion, volumes  of  solid  bodies.    Three  hours. 

239.  ED.  Calculus. — This  course,  somewhat  more  limited  in  its 

scope  than  239,  is  designed  for  evening  and  Saturday  classes 
only.    Two  hours. 

240.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — Equations  of  the 

line  and  plane  in  space  of  three  dimensions;  transformation  of 
co-ordinate,  discussion  of  surfaces,  forms  and  properties  of 
quadratics.  Many  problems  will  be  solved.  Prerequisite  238. 
Two  hours. 

242.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions,  Theory  of  Func- 
tions.—These  will  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  Definite  Integrals, 
Line,  Surface  and  Space  Integrals.    Two  periods. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of 

the  process  of  experience.    Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports. 

Two  hours;  one  semester. 
307  ^Esthetics,  Elementary  Course. — A  study  of  the  idea  of  beauty 

especially  in  relation  to  the  philosophical  concepts  of  feeling. 

Two  hours ;  one  semester. 
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310.  Ethics,  Introductory  Course. — Prerequisite,  Psychology  301 
or  its  equivalent.  A  study  of  ethical  concepts  based  on  Dewey 
and  Tuft's  Ethics.  Readings  in  the  sources  of  Greek,  English 
and  German  thought.  Reports  and  class  discussion  of  "cases." 
Papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

315.  The  History  of  Grbek  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  study 

of  the  origin  and  development  of  philosophical  concepts,  in- 
cluding early  Greek  philosophy;  Socratic  Dialectic;  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  later  Greek  schools  and  Neo-Platonism.  Traces 
the  influence  of  Greek  logic  on  Christian  thought  in  Scholasticism. 
Readings  in  the  sources,  reports,  papers  on  assigned  topics. 
First  semester;  three  hours. 

316.  History  of  Modern  PHILOSOPHY. — This  course  begins  with 

Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Bruno  and  carries  the  student  through 
Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in 
sources,  reports  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.  Second  sem- 
ester; three  hours. 

317.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Current  tendencies  in  philosophical 

thought  are  examined  and  compared.  Such  thinkers  as  Berg- 
son,  Kucken,  F.  G.  S.  Schiller,  Russell,  Bradley,  Royce,  James, 
Dewey,  and  the  Nco-Realists  arc  studied  and  their  genetic 
relations  to  earlier  and  classic  philosophy  discussed.  Two 
hours. 

318.  Philosophy  of  Government. — A  study  of  the  critical  theories  of 

social  organization.  Greek  and  Roman  concepts,  the  political 
precepts  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  the  mediaeval  system, 
idea  of  nationality,  the  theories  of  internationalism  are  analyzed 
and  compared.  Concrete  material  is  often  cited,  but  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  philosophy  of  government.  The  relation 
of  political  theory  to  philosophy  in  general  is  also  pointed  out. 
Two  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  required  work  in  Physical  Training  comes  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  consists  of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  gym- 
nasium. The  work  consists  of  light  gymnastic  and  drill  work,  march- 
ing, recreative  work  and  class  competitive  games.  The  women's 
work  also  includes  aesthetic  dancing  and  balance  movements  to  improve 
grace  and  co-ordination  of  movements. 

A  physical  examination  is  accorded  each  student  by  the  director  of 
each  department,  and  prescription  exercises  given  for  correction  of  any 
deformities  that  may  exist.  Examination  of  heart  and  lungs  is  made 
by  the  Medical  Director. 

Elective  Courses. — Physical  Training  may  be  elected  in  their  junior 
and  senior  year,  and  advanced  work  taken. 

PHYSICS. 

331.  General  Physics. — Lecture  Course.  The  elements  of  Physics 
are  reviewed  and  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  mechanics  and 
heat,  sound  and  light,  and  magnetism.  Some  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  is  required.    Two  hours. 
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332.  General  Physics. — Laboratory  Course.  The  subjects  studied 
in  the  lecture  course,  331,  are  presented  as  problems  for  lab- 
oratory solution.    Four  hours. 

436.  Applied  Electricity. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 
apparatus  and  establishments. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

350.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 

a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  economics  as  a  basis  for 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  so-called  practical  economic  problems, 
It  includes  a  study  of:  Elementary  concepts;  production  and 
consumption  of  wealth;  organization  and  management  of  the 
factors  in  production;  principles  governing  value  and  price; 
distribution  of  wealth;  principles  governing  rent,  wages,  inter- 
est and  profits;  function  of  statistics  in  economic  theory; 
economics  related  to  Social  Welfare.  Text-book  and  lectures. 
Two  hours;  first  semester. 

351.  Economic  Problems. — This  course  is  intended:   (1)  To  give  a 

general  survey  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  of  the 
day;  (2)  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  more  intensive  study  of 
some  one  particular  problem;  and  (3)  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  economics  to  the  solution 
of  current  economic  problems.  Among  the  problems  studied 
are  the  following :  International  trade,  tariff,  and  taxation ;  labor 
problems;  railroad  and  trust  problems;  government  ownership; 
socialism  and  social  reform.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  second  semester. 

352.  Labor  Problems. — The  causes,  origin,  development,  and  justi- 

fication of  the  modern  social  unrest;  the  most  important  pro- 
posals of  industrial  reform,  such  as  special  education,  social 
insurance,  profit-sharing,  welfare  work,  co-operation,  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  trades  unions,  minimum  wages,  eight-hour 
days,  labor  legislation,  and  socialism.  Text-book  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  by  reports  from  individual  members  of  the  class. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

353.  Railroad  Problems. — This  course  considers  the  social  and 

industrial  significance  of  modern  transportation,  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad  transportation,  the  chief  railway  problems  in 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  competition  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  ratemaking,  the  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  State  Commissions, 
government,  ownership  and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  rail- 
road problems.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours.  One 
semester. 

354.  Trust  and  Corporation  Problems. — This  course  is  a  study 

of  the  origin  and  development  of  corporations;  the  successive 
forms  of  industrial  combinations;  social  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, as  shown  in  their  effect  upon  production,  prices, 
wages  and  umfits;  dangers  of  monopoly  power;  efforts  at  legal 
and  other  methods  of  control,  anti-trust  legislation  by  states, 
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federal  anti-trust  laws  and  dissolution  suits  brought  up  to 
date,  industrial  combinations  in  Europe.  Text-book  and 
lectures.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

202A.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — This  course 
deals  with  agriculture  industry  and  trade  since  1815;  population 
and  labor,  socialism  and  social  insurance  together  with  some 
of  the  economic  problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings  and  reports. 

202B.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  deals 
with  the  business  aspects  of  colonization,  colonial  industrial 
development  and  control,  early  formative  legislation  under  the 
constitution,  transportation,  tariff,  slavery  and  conservation 
and  other  contemporary  problems.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings and  reports. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

200A.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — The  Federal 
Governement.  An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

200B.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — State  Govern- 
ment.   A  continuation  of  200A.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

201A.  The  Government  of  European  Cities. — This  course  is 
designed  to  review  methods  and  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  chief  modern  nations  of  Europe,  for  comparison  with 
those  of  America.  Lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  First 
semester;  two  hours. 

201B.  The  Government  of  American  Cities. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  201A,  and  in  the  same  fashion  deals  with  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  funadmental  principles  , 

of  psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  for  all  students  j 
whether  intending  to  specialize  in  psychology  or  seeking  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  treats  such  themes  as 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  perception, 
attention,  association,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  instinct, 
habit  formation,  emotion,  hypnotism,  personality  and  the  self. 
Text-book,  lectures,  class  experiments  and  demonstrations. 
Two  hours. 

302.  Experimental  Psychology. — The  work  in  this  course  is  given 

almost  wholly  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Students 
wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  places  as  clinical  psychologists  in  the 
public  schools  should  take  the  entire  course.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  301,  or  its  equivalent. 

A. — The  first  part  of  the  course  aims  to  show  the  methods  of 
measuring  intelligence,  and  variations  in  the  learning  capacity 
of  individuals.  Tests  of  fatigue,  and  mental  and  motor  efficiency 
are  made  and  the  various  intelligence  scales  are  explained  and 
used  in  class.    First  semester;  two  hours. 
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B. — Tests  are  given  as  applied  to  particular  conditions,  such 
as  the  value  of  advertisements,  psychological  examinations  for 
vocational  guidance,  and  the  uses  of  tests  in  industrial  and 
military  service.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

303.  Mental  Pathology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  mental  deficiency. 

Students  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  as  clinical  psychologists 
should  take  this  course.  They  must  also  supplement  it  by  a 
course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  The  prerequisite  is  Psy- 
chology 301 ,  or  its  equivalent. 

A.  — The  methods  of  physical  and  mental  diagnosis  of  the 
feeble-minded,  criminals,  social  delinquents  and  dependents,  and 
of  the  insane  are  studied.  Students  will  be  trained  in  the 
work  of  psycho-pathology.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — Special  subjects  such  as  hypnotism,  dreams,  halluci- 
nations, the  nervous  disorders  of  speech,  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering, and  the  methods  of  treating  them  are  considered. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

304.  Social  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  the  psychology 

of  human  beings  in  society.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  a 
course  in  General  Psychology,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  social  work. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  treats  of  the  action  of  the 
mob  and  behavior  of  men  in  special  relations  to  one  another, 
the  mental  adaptations  of  individuals  to  their  cosmic  and 
psysiographic  surroundings.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study  of 
imitation  and  the  spread  of  culture,  the  characteristics  of  social 
leaders,  language  and  its  social  functions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
social  mind.  The  meaning  of  fairy  tales,  taboos,  social  conta- 
gions, ghosts,  and  superstitions  in  general  will  be  discussed. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

305.  Educational  Psychology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show 

the  fundamental  psychological  process  in  learning  and  in  teach- 
ing. The  work  is  done  by  lectures,  class  demonstrations  and 
selected  readings.  The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  and 
other  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  General 
Psychology. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  studies  the  general  modi- 
fiability  of  the  human  organism,  the  natural  endowments  of 
men  in  instincts,  the  methods  of  habit  formations,  the  various 
modes  of  learning  and  individual  differences.  First  semester; 
two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  studies  the  theory  of 
educational  measurements  and  tests,  and  practical  application 
is  given  to  the  class.  The  limits  and  types  of  education  are 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  mental  levels  of  the  pupils.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

306.  Mental  Development  of  Children. — An  advanced  course  for 

teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  methods.  It  treats  the 
methods  of  pro'sical  and  mental  measurements,  and  the  general 
principles  of  mental  growth  and  development  in  children  up  to 
the  period  of  adolescence.    The  main  themes  are  the  nature  of 
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instinct  and  habit,  the  growth  of  language,  the  play  instinct, 
and  the  capacity  to  learn.  The  course  is  a  study  of  mental 
evolution  as  a  basis  of  teaching.    Two  hours. 

307.  Psychology  of  Religion. — In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 

made  to  examine  the  psychological  foundations  of  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  and  to  explain  the  influence  it  exorcise  s 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Such  subjects  as  conversion,  purific.it ion, 
sanctifi cation,  beatific  visions,  fetiches,  taboos,  the  idea  of  God, 
ancestor  worship,  nature  worship,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  formal  papers.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

308.  Vocational  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  equip  the  students 

with  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  used  in  the  selection  of  labor 
in  the  different  vocations.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  methods  of  physical  and  mental  measurements  and  of 
judging  the  vocational  fitness  of  persons  already  in  industry,  and 
in  the  correlation  of  different  forms  of  tests  with  the  records 
of  efficiency  kept  in  the  different  occupations.  The  student 
should  have  more  than  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  psychology 
and  of  its  methods  and  should  have  had  some  acquaintance 
in  some  form  of  industry.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

335A.  History  of  Rjeligion.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
as  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  man.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  study  of  religion;  classifications  and  definitions  of 
religion;  on  the  chief  topics,  as  animism,  totemism,  and  taboo, 
magic  and  divination,  etc.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

335B.  History  of  Religion,  -Study  of  the  mat  historical  religions, 
excluding  Judaism  and  Christianity ,  based  on  G.  F.  Moore, 
History  of  Religions,  Volume  1.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern 

social  organization  and  progress.  Evolution  as  applied  to 
society  to  explain  social  laws  and  customs.  Origin  of  evil. 
Origin  of  races  and  their  traits.  Development  of  the  family. 
Religious  ideas,  how  they  arise  and  affect  society.  Text-books 
and  lectures.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

343.  Social   Problems. — Studies   of   defectives,    delinquents,  and 

dependents;  penology,  juvenile  delinquency,  housing,  town 
planning,  etc.  Causes,  present  conditions  and  remedies. 
Should  be  taken  after  342.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Elementary  I. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of 
grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in 
pronunciation,  and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied. 
Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in 
conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after  completing  course  371. 
Two  hours. 
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371.  Elementary  II. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special 

emphasis  on  the  irregular  verbs.  Composition  based  on  ('raw- 
ford's  Spanish  Corn  posit  ion .  [leading  of  selections  from  such 
authors  as  Galdos,  Valdes,  Alarcon  and  Yalera.  The  composi- 
tion and  reading  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  conversation.    Two  hours. 

370B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  1. — This  course 
includes  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  of  syntax,  the  writing 
of  exercises,  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation  based  on  the 
lessons  studied.  Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for 
further  practice  in  conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after 
completing  Course  37 IB.    Two  hours. 

371B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  II. — A  further  study 
of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  irregular 
verbs.  Composition  based  on  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition. 
Reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Galdos,  Valdes, 
Alarcon  and  Valera.  The  composition  and  the  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

372.  Intermediate. — Continues  the  study  of  syntax,  and  includes 

more  advanced  types  of  literary  production  as  basis  for  reading 
and  conversation.    Two  hours. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — For  those  having  no  pre- 

liminary training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in 
pronunciation;  conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of 
easy  books  such  as:  De  Amicis'  Cuore;  Silvio  Pellico's  Le  mie 
prigoni.    Two  hours. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thor- 

ough drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian  accidence,  verb  forms  and 
syntax.  Translation  into  Italian  of  composition  exercises. 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Reading  of  more 
difficult  prose:  Goldoni's  La  Locandiera;  Dante's  Inferno,  first 
canto;  Mazoni's  /  promessi  Sposi.    Two  hours. 


Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commerce  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  courses  beyond  the  Two- Year  College  Sec- 
retarial Course  as  provided  by  the  School  of  Commerce,  see 
pages  91-93.  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained 
assistants  in  business  offices,  banking  institutions  and  indus- 
trial plants,  this  course  offers  special  opportunities  to  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  enter  the  business  world  fully 
equipped  to  cope  with  its  difficult  problems. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce must  satisfy  all  the  entrance  requirements  which 
qualify  students  to  enter  the  general  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  except  that  only  two  units 
of  foreign  language  and  one  unit  of  algebra  are  required. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  this  degree  is  sixty- 
two  units,  arranged  according  to  the  table  herewith  ap- 
pended. The  technical  subjects  arc  described  on  pages 
343-373;  the  academic  subjects  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quired for  the  usual  Bachelor  degrees. 

Freshman  Year. 

Hours  Uniti 


English  100,  Composition   2  2 

English  109,  95,  History  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage  2  2 

French   2-4  2-4 

Spanish   2  2 

History   3  3 

Accounting   3  2 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  I'nited  States   3  1 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Total   19-21  15-17 


Sophomore  Year. 

English,  117,  119,  Novel  and  Essay   2  2 

English  Composition,  102A  or  102C   2  1 

French   2-3  - 

German   2  2 

History   2  2 

Psychology   2 

Accounting,  Advanced   3  2 

Shorthand   5  1 

Typewriting   5  1 

Physical  Education   2  1 

Total  27  16 


Collboi  of  Ami  and  Scudn<  i  98 
Jtncioi  Ykah. 

Mourn  (Joitl 

English.   2  9 

Economics   2  2 

Business  Methods   2  l 

( lommeroial  Law    2  2 

Shorthand   5  1 

Typewriting   5  1 

Elective   o*  <> 

Total   24  15 


Senior  Ybar. 


Ethics...   2  2 

( Jommeroial  I  <:w\   2  2 

Business  Methods  (Advertising)   2  1 

Shorthand   6  1 

Typewriting   .r>  1 

Elective   8  8 

Total   24  15 


Elective  Subjects. 


Political  Economy. 

Labor  Problems, 

Railroad  Problems. 

Trust  and  Corporation  Problems. 

Eoonomio  Geography  of  Latin 

America. 


Economic  Geography  of  Europe, 
Interstate  ( 'omnierce. 
Export  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

Money  and  ( Vedit. 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 
( lommercial  Teaching. 


Other  eleotives  may  be  taken  in  German,  Frenoh,  Spanish  and 
History. 


Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  young  men  employed  during  the  day 
along  technical  lines  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and 
development  of  the  special  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
or  who  desire  to  enter  higher  technical  work.  The  courses 
are  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  text-book,  supplemented  by 
work  in  the  drafting  room,  by  field  work  in  surveying 
(Saturday  afternoons)  and  by  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
various  plants  and  industries. 

The  engineering  courses,  given  principally  in  evening 
classes,  are  arranged  in  five  groups: 
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(1)  Four  groups  of  courses  which  include  all  the  technical 
and  practical  engineering  subjects  required  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer. The  first  of  these,  Group  I,  is  chiefly  preparatory  to 
the  more  technical  groups  and  embraces  such  subjects  as 
mathematics,  chemistry  and  drawing.  The  remaining 
groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  are  more  technical  and  each  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  These  groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  cover  from  one 
to  two  years  each  according  to  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
preparation  of  the  student.  In  case  the  student  finds  it 
necessary  to  pursue  Group  I,  an  additional  year  is  required 
in  each  case. 

Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  though  separate  and  distinct  in 
themselves,  together  form  a  complete  and  thorough  course  in 
engineering  as  far  as  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the 
profession  is  concerned. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMA-. 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  subject  in  the  above  men- 
tioned groups  a  "Branch  Certificate,"  stating  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it,  is  granted  to  the 
student.  Upon  completing  any  one  of  the  above  groups, 
the  student  is  awarded  a  "Group  Diploma/1 

DEGREE  OF  B.S.   IN  C.E. 

(2)  Besides  the  four  groups  already  mentioned,  a  fifth, 
Group  V,  is  also  offered.  This,  in^general,  requires  two  years 
to  complete,  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  student's 
previous  training.  Group  V  consists  partly  of  technical 
subjects,  but  this  is  chiefly  cultural  in  its  aim. 

These  five  groups  together  form  a  complete  course  in  civil 
engineering.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  Groups  I  to 
VI,  inclusive,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  or  before  or  after- 
wards, complete  at  least  the  twenty-seven  units  of  work 
from  Group  V;  the  unit  in  each  case  being  a  subject  pur- 
sued one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  complete  all  of 
the  above  five  groups,  unless  they  desire  the  engineering 
degree.  Each  group  covers  completely  a  department  of 
engineering  and  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  degree  of  C.E.  is  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of 
Temple  University  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
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C.E.,  upon  the  following  conditions:  The  applicant  must  be 
a  graduate  of  at  least  three  years'  standing;  he  must  be 
engaged  in  engineering  work;  and  he  must  present  a  satis- 
factory thesis  upon  some  engineering  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GROUP  COURSES. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  present  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Physics,  and  if  Chemistry  is  not  offered  at 
entrance,  a  one-year's  course  in  the  same  must  be  taken. 
Certificates  of  high  schools  and  academies  of  recognized 
standing  are  accepted  in  place  of  entrance  examinations; 
but  only  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate.  When  applicants  are  deficient  in  any 
of  these  requirements,  the  subjects  may  be  taken  in 
the  day  or  evening  preparatory  classes  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. If  the  subject  be  taken  in  the  evening  preparatory 
classes,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  the  regular  College 
entrance  examination  in  order  to  secure  credit  for  the  course. 
Advanced  standing  is  granted  when  the  applicant  is  actually 
employed  in  drafting  or  practical  engineering  work,  or 
upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  who 
may  require  an  examination  in  any  subject. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  upon 
showing  their  ability  to  carry  the  wrork  of  the  special  course 
desired. 

ROSTER. 

GROUP  1.    (INTRODUCTORY  TO  ENGINEERING  GROUPS.) 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

(235  College  Algebra   2        (235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2        (237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3         (70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand) ...  1  *Drawing  (freehand) ...  1 

(431  A)  Strength  of  Materials. .  2         (74)  Engineering  Drawing. . .  3 

GROUP  II.  (SURVEYING.) 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

(450)  fSurveying   2  (451)  fSurveying   1 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry.  .  2  (72)  Descriptive  Geometry.  .  2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   2  (416)  Railroad  Curves   1 

(238)  Anatytical  Geometry.  2  (415)  Railroads  2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry.  ..  2 

*  Optional. 

t  Field  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  weather  permits.  Also  field  work,  two 
weeks  during  summer,  if  a  sufficient  number  register.  The  latter  field  work  is  elective, 
except  for  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  of  practical  work, 
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GROUP  III.    (STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.) 


(first  year)  first  semester 

Hours 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials.  .  .  2 

(405)  Construction  (1)   2 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics  2 
(239)  Calculus   2 


(first  year)  second  semester 

Hours 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials.  . .  2 

(406)  Construction  (2)   2 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 


(second  year)  first  semester 

(420)  Roofs  and  Bridges  4 

(407)  Construction  (3)   2 

(408)  Construction   4 


(second  year)  second  semester 

(421)  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder 

Bridge   4 

(422)  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss.  4 


GROUP  IV.  (HYDRAULICS.) 


first  semester 

Hours 

(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(435)  Steam  Engines   3 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry.  .  2 


second  semester 

Hours 

(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(436)  Applied  Electricity   3 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry .  2 


GROUP  V.    (LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  B.S.  IX  C.E.) 


Hours 

Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  An- 
alysis   2 

General  Chemistry   4 

Advanced  Physics  or  Advanced 

Chemistry   4 

Materials  of  Construction.  ...  2 
English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture  4 


History   2 

Economics   2 

French  or  German   4 

Business  Law   2 

Construction  Machinery   2 

Concrete  Construction   2 

Analytic  Mechanics   2 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THOSE  SEEKING  THE 
ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

Before  registering  for  the  degree,  the  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  ordinary  group 
courses  (see  page  95),  present  certificates  from  a  recognized 
high  or  preparatory  school,  or  pass  examinations,  in  the 
subject  of  history,  English  and  one  foreign  language  (for 
details  of  these  requirements,  see  pages  50-57). 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  class 
numbering  less  than  ten  students. 
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SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  open  to  special  students  who  do  not  desire 
a  complete  engineering  course.  They  are  practical  courses 
which  will  prove  of  value  to  workers  in  technical  or  manu- 
facturing plants  as  well  as  to  Civil  Engineering  students. 

Surveying. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying;  Computation  of 
Areas,  Dividing  of  Lands,  Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 
Field  Work  with  Level  and  Transit;  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. 
One  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 
Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete.    Two  hours. 

Highway  Engineering. — Highway  Economics;  location,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  various  types  of  roads;  profiles,  cross- 
sections,  grades,  crowns,  gutters  and  sidewalks;  properties  of 
bituminous  and  non-bituminous  materials  are  studied.  Speci- 
fications for  both  roads  and  pavements  are  prepared.  Drawings 
are  also  made.  Two  hours  lecture  or  recitation  (first  semester). 
Three  hours  of  drawing  (second  semester).  Prerequisite. — Gen- 
eral Chemistry,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Surveying. 

Sanitary  Engineering. — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply, 
Water  Purification,  Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Stations;  Sewerage; 
Methods  of  handling  drainage,  sewage  and  refuse.  Two  hours 
(first  semester).  Drawing  room  work  will  consist  of  the  design 
of  a  sewerage  system,  from  maps  containing  the  required  data. 
Three  hours  (second  semester).  Prerequisite. — Elementary 
Strength  of  Materials,  Graphics  and  Plane  Surveying. 

General  Mathematics. — Temple  University  offers  all  the  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  the  highest  work  in  mechanical  or  civil 
engineering.  The  elementary  courses  in  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  will  be  found  described  in  the  courses  of  the 
Preparatory  Department.  The  following  courses  of  higher  grade 
will  be  given  in  1919-20: 

College,  Algebra,  two  hours. 
Trigonometry,  two  hours. 
Analytic  Geometry,  two  hours. 
Calculus,  two  hours. 

Chemistry. — Evening  classes  in  Chemistry  include  a  beginners'  course, 
the  course  in  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  advanced  classes 
in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Drawing. — Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Freehand. 

Mechanical.    Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Lettering,  Projec- 
tions, Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective.    Three  hours  a  week. 
Descriptive  Geometry.    Two  hours  a  week.    Problems  of  the  point 
line,  and  plane  marked  out  to  scale  on  the  drawing  board. 
Problems  involving  the  intersection  and  development  of  single- 
curved,  double-curved,  and  warped  surfaces. 
Architectural  Drawing. 
Freehand  Drawing.    Two  hours. 
Plotting  of  Field  Notes,  Topography,  etc. 
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Estimating  and  Plan  Reading. — Planned  to  assist  builders,  con- 
tractors and  mechanics  in  preparing  quick  and  accurate  esti- 
mates; and  to  give  a  brief  practical  course  in  Mensuration. 
Four  hours. 

Steam  Engines. — A  short  course  in  the  Theory  and  Design  of  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers. 

Business  and  Commercial  Law. — The  subjects  of  Contracts,  Negoti- 
able Instruments,  Partnership,  etc.,  are  taken  up.    Two  hours. 


Synopsis  of  Engineering  Courses. 

MATHEMATICS. 
235.  Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

237C.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  —Logarithms.  Solution 
of  Triangles,  Computation  of  Areas,  Goniometry, 

238.  Analytical  Geomktry. — Loci  and  Their  Equations;  Straight 
Line  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  treated  algebraically 
and  graphically. 

239A.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  -A  thorough  course, 
dealing  with  problems  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

DRAWING. 

70.  Drawing. — First  Fear.    Use  of  Instruments.  Tracing  and  Letter- 

ing.   Projections,  Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective. 
70A.  'Drawing.    Advanced  course. 

71.  Engineering  Drawing.— First  Year.    Drawing  of  outline  Roof 

and  Bridge  Trusses,  Detail-.  Masonry.  Arrln  s.  Contour  Maps, 

Topography,  Tinting,  etc. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

73.  Map   Drawing    and   Plotting   of   Field   Notes. — Freehand 

Sketches,  Tinting,  Topography. 

TECHNICAL  ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS! 

405.  Construction  (1). — Properties  and  testa  of  building  stones;  the 

manufacture,  tests  and  properties  of  brick,  lime  and  cement; 
mixing  and  use  of  mortar;  stone  cutting;  design  of  various  types 
of  masonry  walls;  the  use  of  brick  in  masonry;  design  of  foot- 
ings, pile  foundations,  coffer-dams,  pneumatic  caissons,  dams, 
retaining  walls,  abutments,  piers  and  cutouts,  masonry  arches. 
Road  economics,  location.  Earth,  broken  stone  and  other 
roads.  Pavement  economics.  Street  design  and  drainage; 
curbs,  gutters,  foundations;  asphalt,  brick,  cobble  stone,  stone 
block  and  wood  pavements;  a  comparison  of  pavements  and  the 
design  of  sidewalks. 

406.  Construction  (2). — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply,  Reser- 

voirs and  Pumping;  Sewerage  Systems. 


*  Optional. 
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407.  Construction  (3),    Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 

ments; Canpis  and  Tunnels. 

408.  Construction  (4).    Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 

ments; ( lanals  and  Tunnels. 

409.  Construction  MACHINERY. — Locomotives,  Cranes,  Pile-drivers. 

Concrete-mixers  and  Conveyors. 

410.  Reinforced  Concrete. — Fundamental  principles  of  reinforced 

concrete  construction;  design  of  retaining  walls  and  buildings, 
floors,  roofs,  columns,  foundations,  walls,  partitions,  etc.  Exam- 
ples of  each  are  given  the  student  for  discussion  and  design,  and 
estimates  are  made  from  given  data. 

412.  Graphic  Statics. — Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Roof  Trusses;  Discus- 

sion of  Beams  and  Girders,  with  an  introductory  course  in 
Mechanics. 

413.  Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 

Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  the  solving  of  practical  prob- 
lems. 

413A.  Strength  of  Materials. — Elementary  course  which  requires 
only  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  and  mechanics  as  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  in  Physics.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid 
the  student  in  making  himself  useful  in  the  drafting  room. 
Moreover,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  given  in  Group 
III. 

414.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics  and  Theoretical  Hydraulics;  Study 

of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes,  Channels,  etc. 

415.  Railroads. — The  details  of  railroad  track  and  related  structures. 

Construction  and  maintenance. 

416.  Railroad  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the 

figuring  of  railroad  curves,  the  computation  of  earthwork,  etc. 

417.  Railroad  Surveying  Practice. — The  staking  out  of  railroad 

curves  and  of  earthwork. 

420.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — The  treatment  of  Trusses  under  Dead, 

Live  and  Wind  Loads. 

421.  Design  and  Detail  Drawing  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

422.  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. 

425.  History  of  Architecture. — Lectures  on  the  Development  of 
Architecture;  Sketches  of  Columns,  Archways,  etc. 

430.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Modern  Methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Buildings;  Details  of  Plans. 

435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 
Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 

50.  Chemistry. — General  Course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

140.  Geology. — General  Geology. 
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SURVEYING. 

450.  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  surveying  instruments  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  various 
classes  of  plane  surveying  work. 

450.  Surveying. — Theory  and  Computation  of  Areas,  Dividing  Land, 

Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 

451.  Surveying  Practice. — The  actual  use  and  adjustment  of  survey- 

ing instruments.    The  plotting  of  survey  notes. 

451.  Surveying. — Field  work  with  Level  and  Transit,  Plotting  Field 

Notes. 

452.  Field  work  with  instruments.     This  course  will  be  given  if  a 

sufficient  number  register  for  it.    (Fee,  $25.) 


Machine  Design  and  Construction. 

A  three-years'  course  in  Machine  Design  and  Construction 
is  offered,  the  first  two  years  being  devoted  to  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing.  The  third 
year  is  devoted  to  design,  from  original  data,  of  the  elements 
of  a  modern  steam  engine.  Both  empirical  and  rational 
formulas  are  used.  Detail  drawings  arc  made  and  the  various 
parts  assembled  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other.  This 
course  includes,  also,  a  scries  of  informal  lectures  supple- 
menting the  design  work  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
course  so  as  to  include  many  other  practical  problems.  A 
diploma  for  Machine  Design  is  granted  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  work.  Students,  so  desiring,  may  take 
only  the  first  two  years,  in  which  case  they  would  receive  a 
diploma  for  Mechanical  Drawing.  For  description  of  courses 
in  Mathematics  see  corresponding  work  in  Evening  High 
School. 

ROSTER.    MACHINE  DESIGN. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Algebra  I  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.30 

Geometry  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.30  to  9.30 

Mechanical  Drawing  I  W  ednesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra  II  Monday  and  Thursday.  7.30  to  8.30 

Solid  Geometry  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.00 

Mechanical  Drawing  II  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00 

♦237.    Trigonometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Machine  Design  Hour  to  be  determined 

Explanatory  and  Informal  Lectures  on  Machine  Design, 

Hour  to  be  determined 

413A.  Elementary  Strength  of  Materials  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30 


*  See  page  85. 
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Roster  of  Afternoon,  Evening  and  Saturday 
Classes. 

September  22,  1919,  to  June  12,  1920. 

Bacteriology  (33). — Dr.  Mackenzie. 

Tuesday,  3.30  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Biology. — General  Course  (25).    Dr.  Mackenzie. 

Monday,  12.30  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Chemistry. — Dr.  Reese,  Dr.  Boom  and  Mr.  Caldwell. 

General  (50).  Saturday,  9.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m.,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Qualitative  Analysis  (51).  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to 
10  P.  M. 

Quantitative  Analysis  (52).  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30 
to  10  P.  M. 

Organic  (53,  54).    Hours  to  be  determined. 

Food  Analysis  (55).    Friday  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Industrial  (56).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Metallurgy —Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Drawing. — Miss  Reed,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Setzer,  Mr.  Schofield,  Mr. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Scheuringer. 

Architectural,  First  Year.    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Freehand.    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mechanical,  First  Year.    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mechanical,  Second  Year.    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mensuration  and  Plan  Reading.    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Practical  Drawing.    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Economics. — See  Political  Economy. 
Education. — Dr.  Walk  and  Dr.  Lesh. 

Junior  High  Schools  (284).    Wednesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Fundamental  subjects  (286). 
First  Semester.    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

School  and  Class  Organization,  Management  and  Testing 
(287).    Second  Semester.    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

History  of  Education  (260).    Saturday,  9.00  to  10.00  a.  m. 
Engineering. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (72).  Mr.  Holden,  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 

Elementary  Materials  (413A).  Mr.  Benjamin.  Tuesday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Mechanics  and  Graphics  (412).  Mr.  Benjamin.  Friday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Reinforced  Concrete  (410).  Mr.  Bitler.  Monday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 

Surveying  (451).    Mr.  Holden.    Wdnesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Saturday,  2  to  5  p.  m. 
English. — Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Robertson. 

Freshman  Literature  (109).  First  Semester.  Wednesday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Freshman  English  Language  (95).  Second  Semester.  Wed- 
nesday, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
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Freshman  Composition  (100).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  It. 

History  of  English  Novel  (119).  Fir>t  Semester.  Monday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

The  English  Essay  (117).  Second  Semester.  Monday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 

"Chaucer  and  His  Age  (123).    First  Semester.    Tuesday,  4.30 
to  6.30  p.  m. 

Technique  of  the  Drama.    Tuesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
The  Short  Story  (101B).    Thursday,  4.30  to  5.80  i*.  If. 
American  Literature  (107).    First  Semester.    Friday,  4.30  to 
6.30  p.  m. 

*American  Poetry  (108B).     Second  Semester.     Friday,  4.30 
to  6.30  p.  if. 

♦Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries  ill  IB).    First  Semester. 
Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  if. 
"Victorian  Poetry  (115).    Second  Semester.    Saturday,  (.U)0  to 

11.00  A.  If. 

Ethics. — See  Philosophy. 

French. — Mr.  Berthier  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Elementary  I  (127).    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Saturdav, 
11.00  a.  il  to  LOO  p.  M . 

Elementarv  II  (12S).    Wednesday.  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Intermediate  (130).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 
Advanced  (131  A).    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00  a.  m. 
Conversation  Course  (132).    Friday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
"Lectures  in  French  on   the   Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (134).    Monday,  4.30  to  6.80  P,  m. 

Geography. — Dr.  Lefferts. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States 
(138).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

German. — Mr.  Evans. 

Intermediate  (151  and  151A).  Monday,  4.30  to  G.30  p.  m. 
and  Tuesday,  4.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 

Advanced  (154B).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  if. 
Modern  German  Drama  (1MB).    Friday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
"Goethe  (157).    Wednesday,  4.30  to  6.30  P.  m. 

Greek. — Dr.  Vlachos. 

Classes  as  desired. 

History. — Dr.  Vlachos  and  Dr.  \u«haum. 

♦Greek  History  (184A).    First  Semester.    Thursday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  If. 

♦Roman  History  (1S4B).    Second  Semester.    Thursday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  (191A)  1760-1789. 
First  Semester.    Saturday,  11.00  a.  If.  to  1.00  p.  m. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  (191B)  1789-1828. 
Second  Semester.    Saturday.  11.00  a.  If.  to  1.00  p.  m. 

English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages,  450-1215  (188A). 
First  Semester.    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 


*  Credit  for  Master's  Degrees. 
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English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages,  1215  I486 
(188B).   Second  Semester,    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p,  m. 

•The  Renaissance  (187A).  First  Serins.  First  Semester. 
Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

*The  Reformation  (187A).  Second  Series.  Second  Semester. 
Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Italian. — Mr.  Seneca. 

First  Year  (376).    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Second  Year  (377).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Latin. — Dr.  Vlachos. 

Livy  (215A).    First  Semester.    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Horace  (217),  Second  Semester.    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Plautus  (221).   First  Semester.   Wednesday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Catullus  (222).     Second  Semester.     Wednesday,  4.30  to 
6.30  p.  m. 

Mathematics. — Dr.  Heller  and  Mr.  Linsley. 

College  Algebra  (235).    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Solid  Geometry  (236).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.00.  Credit, 
one  and  one-half  units. 

Trigonometry  (237).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Analytic  Geometry  (238).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
♦Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (240).    Saturday,  9.00  to  11.00 
a.  m. 

Philosophy. — Dr.  Dunham. 

Ethics  (310).    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Logic  (310).    Saturday,  11.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  M.  Second 
Semester. 

♦Contemporary  Philosophy  (317).    Monday,  4.30  to  6.30  p,  m. 

Political  Economy. — Dr.  Lesh. 

Principles  (350).    First  Semester.    Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Economic  Problems  (351).     Second  Semester.  Tuesday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

♦Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe  (202A).  First 
Semester.    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

♦Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (202B).  Second 
Semester.    Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Political  Science. — Dr.  Nussbaum. 

Federal  Government  (200A).  First  Semester.  Friday,  4.30 
to  6.30  p.  m. 

Government  of  States  (200B).  Second  Semester.  Friday, 
4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

Psychology. — Dr.  Bolton. 

General  (301).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
♦Social  (304).    Saturday,  11.00  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m. 
♦Psychology  of  Religion  (307).    First  Semester.  Thursday, 
4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

Vocational  Psychology  (308).    Thursday,  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

Public  Speaking. — Mr.  Wescott. 

General  Course  (105  ED.).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 


*  Credit  for  Mater's  Degrees. 
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Sociology. — Dr.  Lesh. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (342).    First  Semester.  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Social  Problems  (343).    Second  Semester.    Thursday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 
Spanish. — Mr.  Seneca. 

Elementary  I  (370).    Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  M. 

Elementary  II  (371).    Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Intermediate  (372).    Tuesday  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 
Surveying. — See  Engineering. 


Summer  Session,  1919. 


COLLEGE  COURSES.* 
BIOLOGY. 

2GS.  Zoology. — The  structure  and  function  of  animals.  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  one  and  many-celled  animals.  It 
aims  to  show  relationships  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  microscopic  and  macroscopic  work. 
One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  units. 

27S.  Botany. — The  structure  and  function  of  plants.  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  embryonic 
and  nature  tissues  of  root,  stem  and  leaf  of  the  higher  plants, 
as  well  as  the  consideration  of  insectivorous  and  sensitive  plants. 
One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour  daily.  One  and 
one-half  units. 

25A.  Biology. — Medical  Preparatory.  Two  hours  lecture,  five  hours 
laboratory  daily. 

CHEMISTRY. 

50S.  General  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  to  make  the  stu- 
dent acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  daily.  Three 
units. 

50-50A.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  Intro- 
ductory.— Medical  Preparatory  Course.  This  course  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry.  Separation  of  the  metallic  and  acid  radicals.  The 
first  three  weeks  include  general  laboratory  work,  and  the 
second  three  weeks  include  Qualitative  Analysis.  Two  hours 
lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  daily.    Four  units. 

5 IS.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  covers  the  qualitative 
determination  of  the  metals  and  acids  in  simple  salts,  complex 
salts  and  minerals.  One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work  daily.    Four  units. 

52S.  Quantitative  Analysis. — One  hour  lecture  and  eight  hours 
laboratory  work.  Course  52  covers  the  general  principles  of 
the  quantitative  determination  of  the  metals  and  acids,  by 
both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  One  hour  lecture 
and  six  hours  laboratory  work  daily.    Four  units. 


*  The  description  of  courses  not  here  given  will  be  found  in  the  Synopsis  of  College 
courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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EDUCATION. 

260S.  History  of  Education. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  typical  theories, 
practices  and  institutions  of  the  past,  beginning  with  the  Greek 
period,  and  tracing  the  development  of  educational  .ideas 
through  the  Mediaeval  period,  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation, 
and  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Text-book, 
reference  readings,  conferences  and  occasional  lectures.  One 
hour  daily.    One  unit. 

266S.  Principles  of  Education. — The  place  of  education  in  the 
social  process,  and  the  fundamental  concepts  of  education  are 
typical  topics  treated  in  the  course.    One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

269S.  Classroom  Management. — A  study  of  the  methods  commonly 
adopted  in  the  classroom,  together  with  a  criticism  of  the  same. 
Types  of  students  and  methods  of  dealing  with  each  particular 
type.  Text-book,  reference  readings  and  occasional  lectures. 
One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

ENGLISH. 
107.  History  of  American  Literature. 

110A.-110B.  The  Drama.  —A  study  of  the  source-  and  development 
of  English  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1042.  Lectures. 
Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of  papers,  and 
discussions.    Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

FRENCH. 

127.  French  Elements. — First  half.    Two  hours  daily. 

128.  French  Elements. — Second  half.    Two  hours  daily. 

126A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  126.  Pre- 
requisite, French  A  (admission)  or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  those  presenting  French  B  for  entrance.  Comfort's 
French  Prose  Com  position  is  used.    One  hour  daily. 

132S.  Conversation  Course. — Prerequisite,  125 B  or  128.  Based  on 
current  topics.  Discussion  and  appreciation  of  actual  events. 
Dictation.  Reproduction  of  texts  taken  from  modern  French 
Literature.    One  hour  daily. 

GERMAN. 

150.  German  Elements. — First  half.    Two  hours  daily. 

161A.  Conversation  on  themes  from  every-day  German  life  and 

current  events.    One  hour  daily. 
161B.  Rapid  Reading. — One  hour  daily. 

167.  Modern  German  Poetry,  especially  the  Lyric. — One  hour  daily. 

HISTORY. 

187A.  European  History,  1273-1500. — One  hour  daily. 
190A.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1500-10(30. — 
One  hour  daily. 

200A.  Civil  Government  in  the  LTnited  States. — The  Federal 
Government.  An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.    One  hour  daily. 
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LATIN. 

215B.  8ALLUST  and  Cicero's  Letters;    ProSB  COMPOSITION.— One 

hour  daily.    One  unit. 
210.  Ovid. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 
217.  Horace. — One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  College  Algebra. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

236S.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII  with  original 
problems  and  exercises.    One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

237S.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transformations,  solu- 
tion of  Plane  and  Spherical  Triangles,  both  Right  and  Oblique. 
One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

237B.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — One  hour  daily. 

238.  Analytical  Geometry. — Two  hours  daily. 

PHYSICS. 

331S-332S. — General  Physics. — A  general  course  in  the  fundamental 
problems  of  physics,  including  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism, 
electricity,  light  and  sound.  Students  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  trigonometry.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory  daily.    Three  units. 

331-332.  College  Physics. — Medical  Preparatory  Course.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  daily.    Four  units. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301S.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology,  including  a  study  of  sensation  and  the  sensory 
system,  perception  of  time  and  space,  the  apperceptive  tendency 
and  the  process  of  association,  consciousness  and  the  self.  Text- 
book, recitations,  reports  and  simple  experiments.  One  hour 
daily.    One  unit. 

307S.  Experimental  Education. — The  work  of  this  course  will 
consist  in  showing  the  methods  and  results  of  mental  testing 
and  the  theory  upon  which  testing  is  based  .  Intelligence  scales 
as  the  Binet-Simon,  Stanford  Revision  and  the  U.  S.  Military 
Alpha  will  be  examined  and  attempts  at  their  further  extension 
and  applications  will  be  made.  The  aim  will  be  to  show  how 
educational  theory  and  practice  may  be  given  a  firmer  and 
broader  foundation.    One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 

SPANISH. 

370.  Elementary  Course. — Two  hours  daily.    Two  units. 

373S.  Prerequisite  370  or  370B.  Reading  of  Benavente  Comedies. 
Informal  talks  on  the  development  of  the  Spanish  comedy  and 
drama.  Review  in  Spanish  of  the  grammar.  Prose  composi- 
tion   One  hour  daily.    One  unit. 


Teachers  College. 


COURSES. 

The  courses  given  by  Teachers  College  comprise  three 
distinct  groups:  1.  Four-year  college  courses  prescribed  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education;  2.  Two-year 
Junior  College  courses  leading  to  diplomas  and  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  of  Physical  Education,  Household  Eco- 
nomics, Kindergarten,  Commercial  Subjects,  Practical  Arts, 
Elementary  Grades,  and  Music;  3.  Special  technical  and 
vocational  courses  in  Institutional  and  Household  Adminis- 
tration, Cookery,  Home  Nursing  and  Hygiene,  Household 
Art,  Playgrounds,  etc.,  leading  to  certificates  and  organized 
to  give  brief  but  intensive  preparation  for  positions  as  die- 
titians, lunch-room  managers,  milliners,  dressmakers,  play- 
ground supervisors,  etc. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION. 
Purpose. 

The  four-year  courses  leading  to  this  degree  are  designed 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  four  groups  of  students:  1.  Those 
who  look  to  supervisory  or  administrative  positions;  2.  Those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  subjects  or  to  become  heads  of 
departments  in  high  schools;  3.  Those  who  are  now  teachers, 
but  who  desire  to  improve  their  professional  training;  and 
4.  Those  who,  having  completed  the  two-year  courses,  wish 
to  carry  their  study  to  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Admission  Requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation must  present  credentials  showing  that  they  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  work  leading  to  a  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  fully  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  pass 
the  regular  entrance  examinations  prescribed  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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Credits  for  advanced  standing  toward  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  are  allowed  to  those  who  can  submit:  1.  The 
diploma  following  any  one  of  the  regular  two-year  Junior 
College  courses  designated  above;  or  2.  Evidence  of  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  of  regular  college  work 
elsewhere;  or  3.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  recognized 
normal  school.  The  total  of  credit  permissible  under  any 
one  of  these  cases  cannot  exceed  two  full  years  of  college 
work. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  invited  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  credit  for  successful  teaching  experience  is  also 
allowed  to  regularly  matriculated  candidates  for  the  degree. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  the  degree,  who  can 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  competency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  work  in  particular  subjects  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
high-school  work  in  terms  of  units  (an  unit  is  a  year's  work 
in  any  branch  of  study  requiring  five  recitations  per  week 
of  not  less  than  40  minutes  each  for  a  period  of  36  weeks) 
that  the  entrant  is  expected  to  be  able  to  offer.  The  total 
must  be  a  minimum  of  15  units. 

Statement  of  Admission  Requikements  for  B.S.  in 
Education. 

L  The  15  units  of  high  school  work  necessary  to  entrance 
must  include  at  least  llf  units  in  the  following  subjects: 

English. 
History. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 

Foreign  Language. 

The  remaining  3?  units  may  be  offered  as  optionals,  to  be 
selected  as  hereinafter  indicated. 

2.  Distribution  of  the  15  units  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

I.  English. — Three  units  required,  one  additional  unit  accepted. 

(a)  The  required  work  may  include  Rhetoric,  Composition. 
History  of  Literature,  and  classics  as  given  in  accredited 
high  or  preparatory  schools,  and,  in  addition,  one-half  unit 
for  English  Grammar,  provided  that  the  latter  subject 
is  taken  by  the  student  after  completion  of  two  full 
years  of  high  school  work. 
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(6)  Public  Speaking  or  Debating  may  be  accepted  for  one-half 
credit  toward  the  fourth  or  last  unit  of  the  entire  credit 
allowable  for  English. 

II.  History,  Civics,  Economics. — One  unit  required,  three  additional 

units  accepted. 

(a)  Ancient  History  \  to  1  unit 

(6)  Medieval  and  Modern  History  |  to  1  unit 

(c)  General  History  (but  not  in  addition  to  a  and  b 

above)   1  unit 

(d)  English  History  J  to  1  unit 

(e)  U.  S.  History  (but  only  after  completion  of  two 

full  years  of  high  school  work)  \  to  1  unit 

(/)  Civics  J-  to  1  unit 

(g)  Economics   \  unit 

III.  Mathematics. — Two    units    required,    two    additional  units 

accepted. 

(a)  Elementary  Algebra  through  quadratics,  required  1  unit 

(b)  Plane  Geometry,  required   1  unit 

(c)  Advanced  Algebra,  third  semester  work   i  unit 

(d)  Fourth  semester  Algebra  in  Senior  Year   \  unit 

(e)  Solid  Geometry   1  unit 

(J)  Trigonometry   J  unit 

(g)  Arithmetic  (after  third  semester  Algebra,  or  after 

completion  of  two  full  years  of  high  school 

work)   \  unit 

IV.  Science  (Natural  and  Physical). — One  unit  required,  three  and 

one-half  additional  units  accepted. 

(a)  Botany  \  to  1  unit 

(b)  Chemistry  not  less  than  1  unit 

(c)  Geology   }  unit 

(d)  General  Science  i  to  1  unit 

(e)  Physiography   \  unit 

(J)  Physics  not  less  than  1  unit 

(g)  Physiology   i  unit 

(h)  Zoology  Jtol  unit 

V.  Foreign  Language. — Two  units  required,  two  additional  units 

accepted. 

(a)  French  2  to  4  units 

(6)  Spanish  2to3  units 

(c)  German  2  to  4  units 

(d)  Latin  2  to  4  units 

(e)  Greek  2to3  units 

(J)  Italian  2  to  3  units 

VI.  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Mibgellankoub. — Three  and  one- 

half  units  accepted. 

(a)  Bookkeeping,  Elementary  I  to  1  unit 

(6)  Bookkeeping,  Advanced  \  to  1  unit 

(c)  Commercial  Law   i  unit 

(d)  Commercial  Geography   \  unit 
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(c)  Stenography  and  Typewriting  

(J)  Bench  work  

(y)  Bench  and  Machine  Metal  Kitting  

(//)  Pattern  Making,  Molding  and  Forging, ..  . 
(i)  Woodturning  and  Elementary  Metal  Work 

(j)  Drawing,  Mechanical  

(k)  Drawing,  Freehand  and  Applied  Arts  

(/)  Plain  Sewing  

(m)  Advanced  Sewing  and  Millinery  

(n)  Cooking  

(o)  Music  


i  to  2  units 

I  to  i  unit 

j  to  1  unit 

\  to  l  unit 

|  to  1  unit 
\  to  2  units 
I  to  2  units 
$  to  1  unit 
i  to  1  unit 
i  to  2  units 
J  to  1  unit 


Notes. 


1.  Not  less  than  one-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  can  be  accepted  in 
any  subject,  and  not  less  than  one  unit  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  and 
two  units  in  any  Foreign  Language. 

2.  Credit  may  not  be  allowed  for  English  Grammar,  United  States 
History,  or  Arithmetic  unless  taken  during  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  the  secondary  course,  and  so  stated  in  the  certificate  or  credentials 
of  admission. 

3.  In  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  Manual  Training, 
and  in  the  laboratory  elements  of  Household  Economics,  a  double 
class  period  is  required  as  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  recitation 
in  a  non-laboratory  subject. 


To  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  the  student  must  have  completed  a  total  of  64 
credits  of  work  of  college  grade,  two  of  which  are  in  physical 
education,  and  four  of  which  are  assigned  to  observation 
and  supervised  practice  teaching.  Through  the  generous 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  Philadelphia  High  Schools,  the 
University  is  able  to  offer  to  students  in  training  very  satis- 
factory facilities  for  practice  teaching. 


A  credit  represents  attendance  upon  one  prepared  lesson 
or  one  lecture  for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  year  or  its 
equivalent  in  laboratory  work  for  two  hours  a  week  for  one 
year.  Physical  education  in  the  gymnasium  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  reckoned  upon  the  same  basis. 


Requirements  for  Graduation. 


Meaning  of  Credit. 
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Distribution  of  Credits. 

The  sixty-four  credits  above  specified  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  four  years  of  the  course  as  follows: 

1.  Major  Subject. 

Major  subject  indicates  the  subject  which  the  student, 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  department  and  approval 
of  the  Dean,  plans  to  make  most  prominent  in  his  curriculum. 
The  student  is  required  to  offer  a  minimum  of  12  to  25 
credits  in  his  major  subject,  as  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  may  be  permitted  to  do  as  much 
more  work  in  it  as  the  head  of  department  and  as  the 
Dean,  in  their  discretion,  consider  proper.  Mathematics 
and  the  Sciences  may  be  combined  for  a  major  with  a 
minimum  of  15  credits. 

The  major  chosen  in  any  particular  case  would  customarily 
be  the  subject  that  the  candidate  expects  to  teach  or  the 
particular  field  of  education  in  which  he  intends  to  work. 

2.  Minor  Subject. 

Minor  subject  signifies  the  subject  to  which  the  student 
expects  to  devote  most  attention  after  the  major.  The 
desirability  of  choosing  a  minor  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  give  instruction  in  more  than  one  subject,  and  the 
major  interest  of  the  candidate  should  thus  be  supplemented 
by  a  second.  Care  will  always  be  taken  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  selecting  major  and  minor  subjects  in  such  relation  as 
best  satisfy  his  particular  academic  and  professional  needs. 

The  minor  requires  a  minimum  of  six  credits,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  reach  a  maximum  proportionately  smaller  than 
in  the  case  of  the  major. 

Note. — If  the  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken  from 
the  same  group,  the  combined  credit  may  not  exceed  a 
total  represented  by  the  maximum  allowed  for  the  major 
and  the  minimum  required  for  the  minor.  A  further  limi- 
tation is,  that  the  student  may  not  choose  both  major  and 
minor  from  the  field  of  Education. 
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3.  Constants. 

Constants  are  subjects  that  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  is  required  to  take,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
field  in  which  he  chooses  his  major.  The  amount  of  work 
done  in  any  constant  will  reduce  to  that  extent  the  total 
number  of  credits  that  may  correspond  to  the  maximum 
allowed  for  the  major  in  the  same  field,  while  a  proportionate 
increase  will  be  made  in  the  number  of  free  electives  that 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  case  of  any  particular  student. 

4.  Electives. 

After  majors,  minors,  and  constants  are  assigned  in  accord 
with  the  foregoing  regulations,  the  student  will  choose 
enough  electives  to  make  the  total  of  sixty-four  credits  re- 
quired for  graduation.  The  exact  distribution  and  number 
of  electives  will  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  obtain- 
ing in  each  particular  case. 

The  accompanying  scheme  (Table  I)  shows  the  groups  of 
majors,  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required  for  each 
major  and  its  corresponding  minor,  the  constants  that 
accompany  any  major  selected,  and  the  minimum  number  of 
credits  to  be  earned  in  each  constant.  Table  II  indicates  the 
distribution  of  the  constants  among  the  four  years  of  the 
course  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 


TABLE  I. — Organization  of  Courses  for  B.S.  in  Education. 


Group. 

Major  Study. 

Minor 
Study. 

Constants. 

Electives. 

Total 

Credits. 

L  Commercial 
Education 

Commercial 
Subjects 

Min. 

Min. 
6 

English  

Foreign  Language.. 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci.. 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci . 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences .... 

14 
6 
ft 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 

2.  Education 
(Pedagogy 

and 
Psychology) 

Education 

18 

6 

English  

Foreign  Language . . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci.. 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci. 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences .... 

6 
6 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of . . . 

04 

3.  Elementary 
Grades 

Elementary 
Subjects 

12 

6 

English  

Foreign  Language. . 
Hist,  or  Polit  Sci.. 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci . 
Physical  Education 
i  Social  Sciences .... 

14 
6 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 
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Table  I. — Continued. 


Group. 

Major  Study. 

Minor 

Study. 

Constanta. 

Electivea. 

Total 
Credits. 

4.  English 
(Public 
Speaking) 

English 

Min. 
12 

Min. 
6 

Foreign  Language . . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci. . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci. 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences.  .  .  . 

14 

6 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of . . . 

64 

5.  Foreign 
Language 

Latin 
German 
French 
Spanish 

12 

6 

Education  

English  

Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci  . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences .... 

14 

6 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of. . . 

64 

6.  History  and 
Political 
Science 

History  or 
Government 

12 

6 

Education  

English  

Foreign  Language. 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci . 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences.  .  .  . 

14 
6 
6 

3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 

7.  Household 
Economios 

Household  Art 
or  Household 
Science 

22 

6 

Education  

English  

Foreign  Language  . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci  . . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences .... 

14 
6 
6 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of  . . 

64 

8.  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

6 

Education  

English  

Foreign  Language. . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci. . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences.  .  .  . 

14 

6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 

9.  Mathematics 
and  Physical 
Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Biological 

Science: 
Botany 
Biology 
Zoology 
Physiology 

Mathematics 

15 

6 

English  

Foreign  Language. . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci. . 
Physical  Education 
Social  Sciences.  .  .  . 

14 
6 
6 

2 
2 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 

10.  Physical 
Education 

Physical 
Education 

25 

6 

Education  

English  

Foreign  Language  . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci  . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci . 
Social  Sciences.  .  .  . 

14 
6 
6 

1 
1 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of.. . 

64 

11.  Social 
Sciences 

Economics  or 
Sociology 

12 

6 

Education  

English  

Foreign  Language  . 
Hist,  or  Polit.  Sci. . 
Math,  or  Phys.  Sci. 
Physical  Education 

14 
6 
6 
2 
3 
2 

Enough 
must  be 
chosen 
to  make 
total  of  . . 

64 
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TABLE  II. — Credits  Required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 

Freshman. 


Semester. 

Hours 
per 
Week. 

I'ointrf 
Credit. 

Both 

2 

2 

First 

2 

1 

Second 

2 

1 

Both 

3' 

Both 

3 

Both 

3 

3 

Both 

3 

Second  } 

3 

Both 

3 

Both 

3 

3 

Both 

3 

Both 

21 

2 

Both 

2 

Both 

2 

Both 

2 

2 

Both 

2 

1 

15 

No.  of  Course. 


Eng.  100. 
Eng.  109. 
Eng.  95. 


Lat.  214-216 

Select 
one 

German  151- 

151A 
French  130 

Spanish  372 
'  Math.  237-235 

Select 

Chem.  50 

one 

Physics  331 

Select 

Biology  253 
'  History  188 

one 
Select 

Polit.Sci.200A 
f  Econ.  350 

one  \  Sociol.  342 


Subject. 


English,  Composition  

History  of  English  Literature  

History  of  English  Language.  

Latin  (Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid) . . . 
or 

German  (Modern  Prose  Composition) 
or 

French  (Intermediate)  

or 

Spanish  (Intermediate)  

Trigonometry  and  College  Algebra . . . 
or 

General  Chemistry  

or 

College  Physics  

or 

General  Biology  

History  (English) 
or 

Political  Science  

Principles  of  Economics  

Principles  of  Sociology  

Physical  Education  


Sophomore. 


Eng.  119. 
Eng.  117. 


Select 
one 


Latin  220A 


German  15  IB 
and  151C 


French  131 


Spanish 

Psych.  30  

Ed.  260  


English  Novel  

English  Essay  

Latin  (Tacitus,  Seneca,  Pliny) 
or 

Advanced  German  

or 

Advanced  French  

or 

Advanced  Spanish  

General  Psychology  

History  of  Education  

Major  Study*  

Electives  

Physical  Education  


First 

2 

i 

Second 

2 

i 

Both 

3 

Both 

3 

3 

Both 

3 

Both 

3 

Both 

2 

2 

Both 

2 

2 

Both 

4 

3 

Both 

i 

1 

Junior. 


Principles  of  Second.  Ed  

Problems  of  the  American  High  School . 

High  School  Methods  or  Jr.  H.  S  

Educational  Psychology  

Major  Study  

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
Electives  , 


Both 

First 

Second 

Both 

Both 
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Table  II. — Continued. 
Senior. 


No.  of  Course. 

Subject. 

Semester. 

Hours 
per 
Week. 

Points 
Credit. 

Major  Study  

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  

Electives  

4 

2 
9 

15 
64 

Note  1— The  above  distribution  is  made  on  an  uniform  basis  of  12  credits  for  the  minimum  in  each 
major. 

Note  2. — The  credits  earned  in  any  constant  are  allowed  to  count  toward  the  minimum  required 
for  a  major  in  the  same  field.  This  results  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  credits  allotted 
to  electives,  since  the  minimum  of  credits  for  constants  and  minors,  respectively,  remains  uniform 
regardless  of  the  particular  major  chosen.  In  cases  where  majors  lie  outside  of  the  fields  of  constants, 
as  in  Commercial  Education,  and  carry  a  minimum  exceeding  12  credits,  a  corresponding  decrease 
will  be  made  in  the  amount  of  credits  assigned  to  electives. 


COLLEGE  CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  University  offers  each  semester  at  special  hours 
instruction  in  subjects  that  may  be  credited  toward  the 
requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  Courses 
are  given  in  economics,  education,  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  political  and  social  sciences,  commercial  edu- 
cation, household  economics,  kindergarten,  physical  educa- 
tion and  public  school  music,  at  the  late  afternoon,  and 
early  evening  hours  and  on  Saturday  morning  for  teachers 
of  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  places,  who  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  classes  prescribed  for  the  regular  day  rosters. 
Teachers  in  great  numbers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  retain  their 
regular  positions  while  studying  for  a  degree.  Since,  more- 
over, the  acquisition  of  a  degree  usually  results  in  promotion, 
the  material  as  well  as  the  professional  advantages  of  these 
special  classes  to  teachers  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no 
further  comment.  Work  done  in  them  is  accredited  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  that  pursued  in  the  regular  day 
classes. 

Full  information  regarding  these  courses  may  be  obtained 
from  the  special  bulletin  of  College  and  Education  Courses 
offered  in  Saturday,  Afternoon  and  Evening  Classes. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 


Admission  Requirements. 

All  candidates  for  Junior  College  diplomas  must  be 
graduates  of  a  first-grade  four-year  high  school,  or  meet 
deficiencies  in  entrance  qualifications  through  examination  or 
special  work  in  the  University  Preparatory  School. 

Organization  of  Junior  College  Courses. 

Each  of  the  Junior  College  courses  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct groups  of  subject-matter,  and  carries  a  total  varying 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  credits  for  a  minimum  period 
of  two  years.   The  general  distribution  of  work  is  as  follows: 

A.  Major  (the  subject  which  the  candidate  expects  to  teach). 

1.  Commercial  Education. 

2.  Elementary  Grades. 

3.  Household  Economics. 

4.  Kindergarten. 

5.  Physical  Education. 

6.  Practical  Arts. 

7.  Public  School  Music. 

B.  Constants  (courses  which  each  candidate  for  a  diploma  is  required 

to  take,  irrespective  of  the  particular  major  chosen). 


1.  Education. 

Psychology  1§  to  3  credits* 

Pedagogy  1J  to  3  credits 

History  of  Education   1£  credits 

Methods  of  Teaching  2  to  4  credits 

Practice  Teaching  1   to  5£  credits 

2.  English   2  credits 

3.  Physical  Education   2  credits 


C.  Electives  (may  be  chosen  in  both  amount  and  content  for  the 
particular  Junior  College  course  pursued,  but  must,  in  every 
case,  be  chosen  from  the  degree  courses  named  below.  Not 
more  than  two  credits  may  be  elected  in  any  one  subject, 
save  Foreign  Language  in  which  four  credits  may  be  taken). 

1.  Education. 

2.  English. 

3.  Foreign  Language. 

4.  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science. 

5.  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Note. — The  exact  distribution  of  the  foregoing  constants  and  elec- 
tives for  each  majorr  chosen  is  shown  in  the  complete  outlines  of 
Junior  College  courses  hereinafter  given,  on  pages  119  to  143. 


*  For  explanation  of  credit,  see  page  111. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation. 
To  be  entitled  to  a  Junior  College  diploma  the  student 
must  have  earned  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  credits  of  work, 
comprising  majors,  constants,  and  electives  already  men- 
tioned, must  have  obtained  a  passing  grade  in  all  sub- 
jects of  the  major  and  constant  groups  required  in  the 
course  elected,  and  must  have  exhibited  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching 
her  chosen  major  subject. 

Facilities  for  Practice  Teaching. 
The  model  schools  maintained  by  the  Teachers  College 
cover,  respectively,  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  of 
the  eight  elementary  grades,  and  thus  provide  abundant 
opportunity  for  carefully  supervised  practice  teaching  of  the 
student  in  training.  As  before  stated,  the  University  enjoys 
the  co-operation  of  Philadelphia  High  Schools  which  furnish 
equally  good  accommodations  for  practice  teaching  in 
secondary  grades. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  DEGREE  COURSES. 

Junior  College  students,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  finding 
it  desirable  to  prolong  their  work  with  a  view  to  procuring 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  trend  of  the  times  is  emphatically  in  the  direc- 
tion of  longer  and  more  thorough  professional  preparation 
for  teachers,  and  two-year  courses  will  eventually  have  to 
give  way  to  those  three  and,  preferably,  four  years  in  length. 
Junior  College  students  are  urged  to  remain  for  the  full 
four-year  degree  course,  whenever  circumstances  make  that 
possible.  To  facilitate  this  very  advantageous  end,  the 
Junior  College  and  the  degree  courses  are  so  articulated  as 
to  provide  easy  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
The  electives  that  may  be  chosen  by  any  Junior  College 
student  are  confined  to  the  group  of  required  subjects  desig- 
nated "  constants, "  which  are  the  same  for  all  degree  courses, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  major  selected. 

Since,  moreover,  every  major  for  a  Junior  College  course 
may  also  continue  to  be  a  major  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  the  diploma  and  degree  courses  constitute  one 
harmonious,  unified  scheme  of  instruction. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  Junior  College 
students  have  the  double  advantage  of  instruction  given,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  specialists  in  the  technical  subjects,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  a  regular  college  faculty  in  the  academic  studies. 
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Synopsis  of  Subject  Matter.* 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1.  General  Course. — This  course  covers  social,  political,  and  religious 

customs  of  primitive  man,  the  survivals  of  ancient  customs  in 
modern  European  civilization,  the  treatment  of  children  and  the 
social  status  of  women,  the  nature  philosophy,  the  psychology 
of  magic  and  the  relation  of  magic  to  religion,  the  divisions  of 
mankind  and  the  theories  of  language.  Lectures;  text-book: 
The  Races  of  Man,  by  Deniker;  collateral  reading.  Two 
hours. 

2.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,   General  Anthropology.  The 

interpretation  of  the  earliest  human  records;  the  eolithic, 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  cultures.  Phonetics — the  organs  of 
speech  and  their  functions.  Primitive  religions — the  aspects  of 
religious  thought,  worship  and  origins.  Primitive  marriage  and 
funeral  customs.    Social  morphology.    Two  hours. 

ART. 

3.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — A  survey  of 

Italian  Art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
with  a  study  of  the  causes  of  this  development,  its  relation  to 
and  effect  upon  its  own  and  succeeding  centuries.    Two  hours. 

4.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  Outside  of  Italy. — 

This  course  will  study  the  development  of  painting  north  of  the 
Alps  and  in  Spain,  showing  its  relation  to  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  to  modern  art.    Two  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — This  course  gives  a  brief  history  of 

the  schools  of  painting  and  their  leading  representatives  from 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Biology  classes  meet  in  a  laboratory  well  supplied 
with  dissection  tables,  compound  microscopes,  and  necessary 
chemical  reagents. 

25A.  General  Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end 
series  types  of  plants  and  animals  are  studied  by  means  of 
laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these, 
general  problems  and  principles  are  considered,  the  fundamental 
differences  between  animals  and  plants,  a  brief  history  of  Biology, 
the  Theory  of  Evolution,  etc.  Particularly  planned  for  students 
who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  Text-books: 
College  Zoology,  by  Hegner,  and  A  Text-Book  of  Botany,  by 
Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four 
laboratory  hours. 


Where  no  qualification  is  stated,  the  course  runs  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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25B.  College  Biology. — This  course  is  identical  with  the  above  in 
two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  It  omits  those 
types  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
medical  student.  Botany,  first  semester,  and  Zoology,  second 
semester.    Either  may  be  taken.    Three  units. 

26.  Zoology. — The  structure  and  function  of  animals.    This  course 

includes  the  study  of  the  one  and  many-celled  animals.  It 
aims  to  show  relationships  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  microscopic  and  macroscopic  work. 
Text-book:  College  Zoology,  by  Hegner.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  four  laboratory  hours.    One  semester. 

27.  Botany. — The  Structure   and   Function   of  Plants. — This 

course  includes  the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  embry- 
onic and  mature  plants,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  insectiv- 
orous and  sensitive  plants.  It  serves  as  a  foundation  to  General 
Biology.  Text-book:  A  Text-book  of  Botany  for  Colleges,  by 
Ganong,  Part  I.  Two  lecture  hours  and  four  laboratory  hours. 
One  semester. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  cell 

and  its  work.  It  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  the  work  of  the  nervous,  the  digestive,  the 
circulatory,  the  muscular,  the  respiratory  and  the  excretory 
systems.  The  structure  and  the  function  of  the  skeleton  is  also 
studied.  The  close  relation  of  each  system  to  the  others  is 
clearly  brought  out.  Text-book :  Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology.  Lectures  are  accompanied  by  microscopic  demon- 
strations, as  well  as  by  charts  and  recitations.  Two  lectures  a 
week  with  laboratory  work  in  BdCOnd  semester.    Two  hours. 

31.  Human  Anatomy. — For  description  of  course,  see  Department  of 

Medicine.  Lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work.  Five  hours 
for  two  years. 

32.  Histology. — See  Department  of  Medicine.    Two  hours  for  two 

years. 

33.  General  Bacteriology. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 

morphology,  the  physiology,  the  distribution  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  bacteria.  Bacteria  of  air,  of  water,  of  the  earth,  of  dairy 
products  are  studied,  in  addition  to  pathogenic  bacteria  and  those 
infecting  plant  life.  The  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  the  soil  are 
considered  in  their  use  to  the  agriculturist.  Text-book:  Gen- 
eral Bacteriology,  Frost  and  McCampbell.  Microscopic  demon- 
strations.   One  lecture  hour. 

34.  Bacteriology. — General  principles  of  Bacteriology  with  practice 

in  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  staining  preparations, 
diagnosis,  sterilization,  antiseptic  tests,  isolating  bacteria  in 
pure  culture,  preparation  of  vaccines,  bacteriological  anah  ns 
of  milk  and  water.  This  course  is  arranged  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  are  employed  in  professional  fields  and  is  usually 
given  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours.    Three  units. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  laboratory  hours.  There  is  an  additional 
charge  for  breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount 
broken.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  furnish  his  own  plat- 
inum ware  and  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unserv- 
iceable. Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be 
arranged  for,  the  laboratory  fee  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  work  required.  Courses  marked  "ED."  are  taken  in 
the  Evening  Department. 

50.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture  throughout  the 
year  and  four  hours  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Three 
credits. 

50A.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Introductory. — Separation  of  the 
metallic  and  acid  radicals  usually  met  with  in  the  more  common 
commercial  products  of  an  inorganic  nature.  The  work  of  this 
course  constitutes  the  laboratory  work  of  Course  50  during  the 
second  semester.  Four  hours  laboratory  work  the  second 
semester.    One  credit. 

50.  ED.  General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry. 

The  lecture  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  Course  50,  but  less 
laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

51.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  complete  course.    One  hour  lecture 

and  six  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

51.  ED.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  51  except  that  less 

laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

52.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50A  and  51. 

Covers  the  general  principles  of  the  determination  of  the  metals 
and  non-metals  by  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods. 
One  hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 
Four  credits. 

52.  ED.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Same  as  Course  52  except  less 

laboratory  work  is  undertaken.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  50  and  50A.  A 

study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Two  hours  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Four  credits. 

53A.  Organic  Chemistry. — A  briefer  discussion  of  the  same  topics  as 
in  53.  Designed  especially  for  medical  preparatory  students. 
One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  throughout  the 
year.  This  course  may  be  given  in  one  semester — two  hours 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory.    Two  credits. 
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54.  Organic  Snythesis. — Prerequisite,  Chemistry  53.  Preparation 

and  identification  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Six  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Two  credits. 

55.  Food   Chemistry. — Prerequisite,   Chemistry   50,   50A,   52,  58! 

Physics  831.  The  microscopic  as  well  as  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  foods  will  be  considered.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50.  53.     Excursions  are 

made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
This  course  is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed  or  who 
are  taking  Course  63.    Two  hours  lecture.    Two  credits. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — Prerequisite.  Chemistry  M  and  52  or  53; 
Physics  331j  Mathematics  237A  and  238.  A  study  of  the 
general  theoretical  principles  of  chemistry.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  four  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Three  credits. 

63.  Sanitary  Chemistry. — Prerequisite,  50,  51,  52,  53.  Purification 
of  water,  treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of 
a  chemical  nature  discussed.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory.    Two  credit*. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

65A.  ACCOUNTING, — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting, 
revenue  accounts,  control  accounts,  realization  and  liquida- 
tion accounts,  depreciation  accounts.  Treatment  of  bad  and 
doubtful  debts.  Opening  entries  for  corporation  books. 
First  year.    Two  hours. 

65B.  Accounting. — Problems  on  manufacturing  accounts,  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  factories,  financial  accounts  of 
factories,  manufacturing  costs.  Mining  and  transportation 
accounting.    Merchandising  accounts.  Second  year.    Two  hours. 

C5C.  Accounting. — Lectures  and  problems  on  the  accounts  of  public 
service  corporations,  g:is  companies,  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  Municipal 
and  governmental  accounting.  Legal  accounting.  Third  year. 
Two  hours. 

66A.  Commercial  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  the  forma- 
tion, operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a  contract- 
Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  of  agency,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act.  First  year.  Two 
hours. 

66B.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and 
partnership  associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers 
and  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders 
and  bondholders.  The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the 
states,  and  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The 
rights  of  foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  corporations.    Second  year.    Two  hours. 

66C.  Commercial  Law. — Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  The  law 
relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business  rela- 
tions.   The  rules  of  legal  evidence,  the  legal  problems  connected 
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with  the  decedents'  estates,  sales  of  personal  property,  the  law 
of  suretyship  and  guaranty,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  entering  into  such  contracts.    Third  year.    Two  hours. 

67A.  Money  and  Credit. — This  course  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  money  and  credit.  It  studies  the  nature  and 
function  of  money;  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices; 
the  measurement  of  prices  and  the  value  of  money;  the  im- 
portance of  sound  money  and  the  question  of  standards;  mone- 
tary systems,  especially  that  of  the  United  States;  and  currency 
reforms  in  the  United  States.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

67B.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  begins  with  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of  deposit  and 
issue,  viz.,  loans  and  discount,  deposits,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  banknotes.  The  National  Banking  System,  bank 
clearing  nouses,  bank  organization  and  administration;  capital 
and  reserves:  Government  regulation  of  banking;  the  National 
Bank  Act.  Finally,  a  thorough  analysis  is  made  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

DRAWING. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural. — Practical  use  of  instruments; 
lettering;  geometric  drawing;  shade  lines;  orthographic 
projections;  conic  sections;  intersection  of  solids  and  surface 
development;  scale  drawing  and  dimensioning;  section  lining; 
shades  and  shadows;  tracing  and  blue  printing. 

70.  Mechanical  Drawing. — First  }^ear.    Use  of  instruments;  making 

detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  freehand  lettering. 
70A.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Second  year.    Continuation  of  work 
of  the  first  year;  assembly  and  detail  drawings  from  blue  prints; 
tracings;  sketches  of  machine  parts;  drawings  from  sketches 
made  by  students,    Details  from  commercial  blue  prints. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. — General  principles  of  drawing  and 

architecture.  Study  of  form  and  training  of  the  eye  for  propor- 
tion and  beauty.  Study  and  application  of  five  orders,  which 
are  the  underlying  principles  of  architecture.  Working  out  of 
plans  and  elevations  and  the  making  of  details  and  study  of 
building  construction.  Lettering,  specifications  and  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  architecture  and  its  development  down 
to  the  present  day. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Problems  of  the  point,  line  and  plane 

worked  out  to  scale  on  the  drawing  board.  Problems  involving 
the  intersection  and  development  of  single-curved,  double- 
curved  and  warped  surfaces.    Two  hours. 

73.  Map-drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. — Freehand  sketches, 

tinting,  topography. 

EDUCATION. 

I.    History  op  Education. 
260.  A  First  Course  in  the  History  of  Education. — This  course  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  History  of  Education 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  every-day 
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classroom  practice.  Education  is  interpreted  as  a  development 
or  evolution,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  is  focussed  con- 
stantly on  the  contributions  made  by  the  educational  theories, 
practices,  and  systems  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  ordinary  text-book  method  of  treating  the  several  periods 
or  epochs  of  education  as  wholes  and  in  exact  order  of  time  is 
largely  discarded,  and  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  cast 
into  problems  that  arise  from  the  every-day  conditions  of  the 
classroom,  and  that  have  immediate  interest  for  the  teacher. 
Current  school  organization,  theories,  methods,  etc.,  are  traced 
to  their  primitive  forms,  and  the  student  is  led  to  see  that  he 
cannot  understand  present  education  save  in  the  light  of  its  age- 
long development.  In  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  course,  greater 
consideration  is  given  to  modern  than  to  ancient  educational 
systems,  and  the  history  of  American  education  receives  special 
attention.    Four  hours;  one  semester. 

2G3.  History  oi  American  Education. — This  course  trace*  the  evo- 
lution of  the  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  through  three  distinct  periods: 
(a)  Introduction  of  European  schools  (town  and  dame  school, 
Latin  grammar  school,  etc.);  (b)  Modification  of  the  European 
schools  to  suit  conditions  peculiarly  American — the  district 
school,  the  academy,  and  the  denominational  college;  and  (c) 
Development  of  modern  American  free  public  schools,  state 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools  reflecting  the 
unique  political,  social,  and  religious  ideals  and  institutions  of 
the  American  people.    Four  hours;  one  semester. 

II.    Theory  of  Education. 

266.  Principles  of  Education. — This  course  will  consider  the  genera 

Crinciples  that  Underlie  the  Science  of  Education,  as  they  mav 
e  applied  to  either  the  elementary  or  to  the  secondary  school. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  contributions  made  to  education 
by  biology,  physiology,  ethics  and  sociology,  and  psychology, 
and  the  practical  bearing  of  these  fundamental  facts  on  the  every- 
day problems  of  actual  teaching  will  be  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  treated.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
realtion  of  education  to  nervous  and  muscular  development, 
the  motor  or  dynamic  aspect  of  education,  fatigue,  the  language 
areas  of  the  cerebrum,  oral  and  silent  reading,  right  and  left- 
handedncss,  play  and  gymnastics,  the  r6Ie  of  the  instincts  in 
education,  education  in  relation  to  social  and  ethical  problems, 
the  essentials  of  religious  education,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  modern  curriculum  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  grounded.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

268.  Educational  Sociology. — This  course  considers  the  social  con- 
ditions and  principles  which  determine  the  several  types  of 
education,  as  General  (kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary); 
Vocational  (industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  home-making); 
Education  for  Special  Types  (defectives,  delinquents,  etc.). 
Attention  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  various  social  groups  in 
relation  to  education  (family,  community,  school,  etc.);  the 
curriculum  in  its  social  implications;  the  social  aspects  of  disci- 
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pline  and  classroom  management;  organization  of  the  social 
activities  of  pupils;  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  school  to 
social  and  civic  needs;  racial  composition  of  school  populations; 
community  and  city  surveys;  and  educational  readjustments 
necessary  to  meet  conditions  created  or  revealed  by  the  great 
war.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

III.  Secondary  Education. 

280.  Problems  of  the  American  High  School. — This  course  gives 
attention  to  the  historical  development  of  the  American  high 
school,  and  considers  in  detail  the  practical  problems  of  high- 
school  administration,  as  the  preparation  of  curricula  and 
programs;  the  junior  high  school;  organization  of  the  social 
activities  of  high  school  pupils;  discipline;  use  of  standard 
scales  and  tests;  moral  training;  and  the  relation  of  the  high 
school  to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college.  The  materials 
of  the  course  will  be  applied  directly  to  the  actual  working  condi- 
tions of  the  classroom,  and  students  will  be  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  observation  in  the  University  High  School  or 
elsewhere  and  to  render  class  reports  thereon.    Two  hours. 

283.  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Subjects. — In  this  course, 

as  in  Education  286,  the  purpose  is  to  discover  the  psychological 
principles  that  underlie  the  various  major  groups  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  course  of  study,  and  to  analyze  and  apply  the  gen- 
eral method  of  teaching  appropriate  to  each  such  division. 
The  mental  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  mathematics 
and  science,  language  and  history,  the  practical  arts  and  the 
fine  arts  thus  receive  consideration.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  selection  and  organization 
of  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  economy  and  efficiency  in  class- 
room management,  individual  differences,  supervised  study, 
use  of  books,  and  the  several  recitation  types.  Students  electing 
this  course  should  be  well  grounded  in  Psychology.    Two  hours. 

284.  Junior  High  Schools. — This  course  considers  the  development 

of  the  modern  school  system  in  terms  of  its  present  divisions, 
and  analyzes  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  divisions. 
It  gives  a  brief  resume*  of  the  junior  high  school  movement, 
examines  the  various  types  in  operation,  discusses  the  co-or- 
dination of  the  junior  high  with  lower  and  higher  schools,  and 
examines  the  course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  former.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
junior  high  school.  The  psychological  principles  underlying  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  are  analyzed,  and  applications  are  made  to 
particular  branches  to  illustrate  those  principles  clearly.  The 
course  is  designed  to  be  specially  helpful  to  elementary  school 
teachers  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  junior  high 
schools  or  to  instructors  already  in  service  who  wish  to  improve 
their  professional  training.    Two  hours. 

IV.  Elementary  Education. 

285.  Pedagogy  of  the  Elementary  School. — This  course  gives  a 

simple  presentation  of  the  aims  of  education  in  the  several 
fields  of  preparation  for  vocational  and  social  activities,  citizen- 
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ship,  physical  efficiency,  and  morality.  It  analyzes  the  content 
of  the  present  elementary  course  of  study  from  the  viewpoint 
of  its  adaptation  to  the  ends  already  noted.  It  also  reviews 
current  tendencies,  and  applies  to  particular  subjects,  as  now 
organized  in  the  curriculum,  the  test  of  their  ability  to  function 
in  efficient  living.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  pupilfl  how  to  study.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  make  careful  observations  in  the  Elementary  School 
of  the  University,  and  the  problems  and  concrete  situations 
arising  from  every -day  classroom  experience  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  application  of  t ho  principles  to  be  presented  in 
the  course.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

286.  Methods   of   TEACHING   TBI    I  i  ndamkntal   Sthjects. — This 

course  separates  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum  into 
groups  according  to  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie 
them,  and  then  analyzes  the  general  method  of  teaching  appli- 
cable to  each  group.  Subjects  are  conveniently  classified  as 
belonging  to  four  general  divisions,  namely,  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  the  languages,  and  those  in  which  the  element  of  habit  or 
skill  predominates.  Application  of  the  principles  of  method  is 
made  to  the  most  important  subjects  representing  each  major 
group,  as  reading,  arithmetic,  literature,  music,  etc.  The 
relation  of  "general"  to  "special''  method  is  clearly  shown,  and 
the  most  important  aspects  of  "universal"  method,  as  interest, 
apperception,  and  characteristics  of  good  teaching  irrespective 
of  subject-matter  receive  thorough  treatment.  This  course 
should  be  preceded  by  Education  2So  or  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy.   Three  hours;  one  semester. 

287.  School  and  Class  Organization.  Management  and  Testing. — 

This  course  is  designed  to  consider  conditions  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  it  would  apply  largely  also  to  those  in  the  hign 
school.  The  r61e  of  the  teacher  as  organizer,  manager,  instructor, 
and  trainer  receives  thorough  treatment.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  course  of  study,  programs,  graduation  and 
promotion,  retardation  and  elimination,  room  and  hall  manage- 
ment, playground  supervision,  class  discipline,  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  several  recitation  types,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, characteristics  of  good  teaching,  and  character  building. 
In  connection  with  this  course  a  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education  will  be  made.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  principles  and  conditions  underlying  the  demands  for 
standards  and  to  the  value  of  the  principal  scales  and  tests 
designed  to  measure  the  results  of  specific  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary (and  possibly  the  secondary)  curriculum.  Some 
practice  in  the  use  of  these  tests  will  also  be  provided  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  University.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  composition.  Themes  and  conferences.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.    Two  hours. 
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100A.  Composition. — Students  in  the  Day  Department  whose  work 
betrays  defective  preparation  or  failure  in  written  English  at 
any  point  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
to  take  this  additional  one-hour  course.    No  college  credit. 

101A.  ED.  The  Magazine  Article. — Prerequisite  100  or  its 
equivalent.  A  study  of  the  expository  article,  the  literary 
critique  and  the  informal  essay.  Fortnightly  conferences.  One 
hour. 

101B.  ED.  The  Short  Story. — Prerequisite,  ICO  or  its  equivalent. 
Exercises  in  technique  and  criticism;  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Course  119.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  work  indi- 
vidually rather  than  as  a  class.  Alternates  with  Course  101  A. 
One  hour. 

102A.  News-Writing. — Elective.  Prerequisite,  100.  Preparation  of 
news  stories,  special  articles  and  editorials.  Two  hours;  one 
semester. 

102B.  Argument  and  Debate. — Elective.  Prerequisite,  100.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  argument,  drawing  of  briefs,  and 
presentation.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

102C.  The  Short  Story. — Prerequisite,  100.  Reading  illustrative  of 
various  types;  lectures  and  discussion;  exercises  in  planning  and 
development.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

103.  Poetics. — Prerequisite,  Composition  courses  amounting  to  three 
units.    One  hour;  one  semester. 

104A.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. — Prerequisite,  Composition 
courses  amounting  to  three  units.  Lectures,  themes,  discussions. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

104B.  Advanced  Course  in  the  Short  Story,  including  Study 
of  Dramatic  Structure. — Prerequisite,  100  and  102C.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

105.  ED.  Public  Speaking. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  de- 

livery of  original  speeches.    Two  hours;  one  unit. 

106.  Voice  and  Diction. — Exercises  in  voice  production,  with  special 

attention  to  nasality  and  other  faults  of  speech.  Practice  in 
oral  reading.    Primarily  for  Sophomores.    One  hour. 

124.  Methods  in  Teaching  Composition  in  High  School. — Lectures, 
field  work,  reading  of  actual  representative  themes,  class  dis- 
cussions.   One  hour. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  science.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

107.  History  of  American  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Ameri- 

can literature  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 
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1G8A.  Transcendentalism. — A  study  of  its  origin;  and  of  its  phil- 
osophical, political,  social  and  religious  characteristics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  selected  works  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau  and  to  The  Dial  Papers.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

108B.  American  Poetry,  1835-1875— A  study  of  the  art  of  the  chief 
poets  of  this  period;  their  relation  to  their  age;  and  their  influ- 
ence on  subsequent  American  literature.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

109.  History  of  English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English 
Literature,  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity. 
Lectures.  Assigned  readings.  Two  hours;  first  semester. 
(Primarily  for  Freshmen;  given  in  both  evening  and  day  depart- 
ments. This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  offered 
in  English  Literature.) 

110A.  The  Tudor  Drama. — A  study  of  the  sources  and  development 
of  English  drama  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lectures. 
Required  collateral  reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 

HOB.  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Drama. — A  study  of  the  development 
of  seventeenth  century  drama  to  the  dosing  of  the  theaters  in 
1642.  Lectures.  Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of 
papers,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

112.  The  Puritan  Movement. — A  study  of  its  formative  influences; 

and  of  its  development  in  the  social,  political,  educational, 
intellectural  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  Milton  as  "the  oompletesf  type  of  Puritanism." 
Required  reading.  Lectures;  papers.  Two  hours'  first 
semester. 

113.  Prose  and  VeBSI  of  THJ  ElGHTBXNTB  GbNTUBY. — A  study  of 

the  chief  characteristics  of  "classical"  verse  and  prose  in  rela- 
tion to  political,  social  and  industrial  changes;  the  new  prose; 
the  beginnings  of  journalism;  the  essay  and  the  creation  of  the 
novel;  the  characteristics  of  poetry  of  the  age  of  Pope;  the 
classical  prose  and  verse  in  the  age  of  Johnson;  the  decay  of 
classicism.  Required  reading.  Lectures.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 

114A.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  industrial  changes  of  the  age;  the  change  of  attitude  in 
the  treatment  of  nature;  the  changes  towards  metrical  free- 
dom; the  return  to  medievalism,  the  new  sensitiveness  and 
sentimentalism ;  the  humanitarian  and  democratic  influences. 
Required  reading;  preparation  of  papers.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

114B.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — The  romantic 
poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  a  study  of  their  art  and 
of  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required  readings. 
Two  hours;  second  semester. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  others; 
their  art  and  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required 
reading.    Two  hours;  first  semester. 
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116.  Contemporary  Poets. — A  study  of  the  poetical  writings  of  MaM- 

ficld,  Kipling.  Watson,  Davidson,  Symons,  Yeats,  Thompson 
and  others.  Lectures.  Required  reading.  Two  hours;  second 
semester. 

117.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  hours;  second 

semester.    (For  Sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

118.  History  of  the  English  Literary  Criticism. — The  origin  and 

development  of  literary  canons;  the  application  of  the  critical 
principles  of  historical  schools  to  selected  works.    Two  hours. 

119.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Types  of  fiction  from 

Beowulf  to  Richardson;  study  of  the  works  of  the  greater 
novelists;  tendencies  in  the  modern  novel.  Two  hours;  first 
semester.    (For  Sophomores;  day  and  evening.) 

I2i.  Comparative  Literature;  The  Chief  European  Dramatists. 
— The  origin  and  development  of  European  drama;  a  study  of 
representative  types  of  drama  in  Greek,  English,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Norwegian  literature.  Lectures. 
Required  reading.  Preparation  of  papers  and  discussions. 
Two  hours. 

12z.  Special  Courses  in  Technique  of  the  Drama. — It  includes  the 
study  of  types  of  dramatic  expression  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  French, 
English,  German  and  Norwegian  dramas  and  their  relation  to 
the  classical  ideals.  Offered  second  semester,  1920-21.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 

123.  Chaucer  and  His  Contemporaries. — A  study  of  the  works  of 
Chaucer  and  the  language  as  used  by  him.  Reference  is  made 
to  his  influence  upon  later  English  literature.  Careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  commentaries  on  his  work  and  times.  Twto 
hours;  one  semester. 

FRENCH. 

125  and  125B.  French  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
those  presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  125  granted  only  when 
125B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Composition 
based  on  Francois'  Introductory  Prose  Composition.  Reading, 
of  easy  text  such  as  Hal&vy,  L'Abbe  Constantin  and  Daudet, 
Neuf  Contes  Choisis,  Le  Petit  Chose.   Four  hours;  both  semesters. 

126.  Readings  from  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite:  French  A  (admis- 
sion) or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
French  B  for  entrance.  Selections  from  such  works  as  Maupas- 
sant, Short  Stories;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  Hugo, 
Les  Miser  ables}  etc.,  also  a  study  of  French  life  from  En  France 
by  Fontaine.    Two  hours. 

126A.  Composition. — To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  126.  Pre- 
requisite, French  A  (admission)  or  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  those  presenting  French  B  for  entrance.  Comfort's 
French  Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 
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126B.  Readings  from  Current  Literature. — Prerequisite  126. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Bazin,  Bourget,  Anatole  France, 
Coppee.  Themes  and  discussions  in  French  on  authors  and 
works  stated.  French  composition  based  on  Bou vet's  Advanced 
Composition.    Two  hours. 

127.  ED.  A  Two- Year  Elementary  Course. — First  Year.  Corre- 

sponds in  scope  to  125.  Easy  texts  will  be  road  during  the  year. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting  French  A  for  en- 
trance. May  not  be  taken  as  required  work  in  language.  Credit 
granted  only  when  128  has  been  completed.    Two  hours. 

128.  ED.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — Second  Year.  Corre- 

sponds in  scope  to  125B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those 
presenting  French  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required 
work  in  language.    Two  hours. 

130.  ED.  Readings  in  Modern  Prose. — Prerequisite.  128.  Selections 


Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  IIu^o,  Lex  Miscrakles,  etc.,  also  a  study  of 
French  life  from  En  Frana  by  Fontaine.    Two  hours. 

130A.  Composition.— To  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  L30  if  possible, 
Prerequisite  French  A  (admission)  or  128.     Comfort's  French 

Prose  Composition  is  used.    One  hour. 

131.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,  130  or  equivalent.  Advanced 

studies  in  French  syntax  and  composition.  Thorough  study  of 
unusual  idiomatic  expressions.  Modern  authors  are  read  and 
interpreted.  Two  hours. 

131B.  Advanced  Course. — Prerequisite,  130.  Parallel  to  131. 
Modern  authors  not  read  in  Course  131  are  studied  in  class  and 
interpreted.  Students  must  read  at  home  assigned  passages 
and  reproduce  in  class  conversation.    Two  hours. 

132.  Conversation  Course. — Prerequisite,  125B  or  128     Based  on 

current  topics.  Discussion  and  appreciation  of  actual  events. 
Dictation.  Reproduction  of  texts  taken  from  modern  French 
Literature.    Two  hours. 

134.  Lectures  in  French  ON  THE  LITERATURE  01  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

Centcry. — Collateral  Readings:  Corneille's  Le  Cid,  Moliere's 
Les  Pr6cicuscs  Ridicules  and  selections  from  Pascal.  The  course 
begins  with  a  survey  of  early  French  literature.  Lectures  and 
discussions  in  French.    Two  hours. 

135.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literati  -re  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. — Collateral  readings  of  Rousseau's  Em  He,  Voltaire's 
Conies  Philosophises.    Two  hours. 

136.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. — Le  Romanlisme.  Collateral  readings  of  Chateau- 
briand's Rene,  Zola's  La  Dibacle  and  Edmund  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.    Two  hours. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern 

Times. — The  Naturalists.  Collateral  reading:  Bazin,  Bourget, 
Anatole  France,  etc.  Discussion  in  French  of  texts  read.  Con- 
versation.   Two  hours. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

138.  Commercial   and    Industrial   GEOGRAPHY    OF   THE  UNITED 

States. — A  course  which  deals  to  some  extent  with  geograph- 
ical methods  as  well  as  with  the  collection  of  geographical  data 
and  material. 

(a)  General  study  of  the  surface  and  climate  of  the  United 
States.  Agriculture,  cattle  industries,  forest  industries,  includ- 
ing conservation  of  forests,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures 
arising  from  the  raw  materials.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

(b)  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum. 
General  summary  of  manufacturing  in  United  States.  Water 
power.    Inland  navigation.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

139.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America. — A  regional  study  of 

Mexico^  Central  America  and  South  America.  The  life  and 
industries  of  the  regions  as  influenced  by  surface  and  climate 
is  the  central  thought,  but  trade  relations  are  also  covered. 

(a)  Brazil,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Chile.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

(6)  Remaining  countries  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Cuba. 

139A.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — A  regional  study  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  life  and  industries  of  the  regions  as 
influenced  by  surface  and  climate  is  the  central  thought,  but 
trade  relations  are  also  covered.    Two  hours. 


GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  the 

fundamental  principles  of  Geology.  Two  hours  lecture  work 
throughout  the  year. 

141.  Mineralogy,   Descriptive  and   Determinative. — One  hour 

lecture;  two  hours  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 
143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.    Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.    Two  hours. 

GERMAN. 

150  and  150B.  German  Elements. — May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 

those  presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.  Credit  for  150  granted  only  wrhen 
150B  has  been  completed. 

Grammar  and  Reading.  Drill  in  pronunciation  on  basis  of 
phonetics.  Oral  and  aural  drills.  Introductory  composition. 
Easy  texts  as  Volkmann-Leander,  Trdumereien;  Storm,  Im- 
mensee;  Fulda,  Under  vier  Augen;  Wilbrandt,  Jugenliebe. 
Four  hours;  both  semesters. 

151  Readings  in  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry. — Should  be  taken 

with  151A.  Prerequisite:  German  A  (admission)  or  150B. 
May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting  German  B  for 
entrance.  Selections  from  Eichendorff,  Heine,  Heyse,  Riehl, 
Keller,  Wildenbrush,  Arnold  and  others.  Free  reproduction  in 
German  of  portions  of  the  texts  read.    Two  hours. 
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151  A.  Composition. — Should  be  taken  with  151.  Prerequisite: 
German  A  (admission)  or  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  those  presenting  German  B  for  entrance. 

Grammar  reviewed.  Oral  and  aural  drills  in  conversational 
forms  of  expression.  Translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  prose  paraphrased  from  a  given  German  text.  One 
hour. 

151B.  Readings  in  Classical  Literature  and  Historical  Prose. — 
Prerequisite,  German  B  (admission)  or  151  and  151A.  Selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  representa- 
tive historians.  Themes  and  discussions  in  German  on  authors 
and  works  studied.    Advanced  composition.    Two  hours. 

152.  A  Two-Year  Elementary  Course. — First  year.  Corresponds 

in  scope  to  150.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those  presenting 
German  A  for  on  trance.  May  not  be  taken  as  required  work 
in  language.  Credit  for  152  granted  only  when  153  has  been 
completed.    Two  hours. 

153.  A  Two-Year    Elementary    Course. — Second  year.  Corre- 

sponds in  scope  to  150B.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  those 
presenting  German  A  for  entrance.  May  not  be  taken  as 
required  work  in  language.    Two  hours. 

154A.  The  Modern  German  Novel. — Prerequisite,  151.  Lectures 
on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Works  from  BUCh  authors  as  Freytag,  (\  V.  Meyer, 
Keller,  and  Budermano  will  be  read  al  home  and  reproduced 
in  German  class.    Advanced  composition.    Two  hours. 

154B.  The  MoDEBN  GERMAN  DRAMA. — Prerequisite,  151.  Lec- 
tures on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Plays  of  such  dramatists  as  Kleist,  Grill- 

parzer,  Hebbel,  Bfauptmann,  and  Budermann  will  be  read  at 
home  and  reproduced  in  German  in  class.  Advanced  composi- 
tion.   Open  to  evening  as  well  as  to  day  students.    Two  hours. 

155.  Lessing. — Prerequisite.  154A  or  L54B.     Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  times  of  Leasing.  Reading  in  class  of  such  texts 
as  Nathan  dcr  Wcise,  Emilia  (ialotti  and  Laokoon.  Outside 
readings.     Reports  and  discussions  in  German.     Two  hours. 

156.  Schiller. — Prerequisite,  L54A  or  154B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  work's  of  Schiller,  Representative  works  such  as 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glockc,  Wallrristein  and  the  most  important 
poems  are  read.  Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions 
in  German.    Two  hours. 

157.  Goethe. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Lectures  in  German  on 

the  life  and  works  of  Goethe.  Representative  works  such  as 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Egrnont,  Iphigenit,  selections  from 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  and  the  most  important  poems  are  read. 
Collateral  readings.  Reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Two 
hours. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Open  to  students 

who  are  taking  or  have  taken  course  157.  Lectures  in  German 
on  the  genesis  of  the  drama.  Interpretation  of  the  text  with 
reports  and  discussions  in  German.    Two  hours. 
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159.  Scientific  German. — Translation  of  difficult  prose  in  science, 

history,  and  philosophy.  Outside  readings  in  German  period* 
icals.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

160.  Theoretic  and  Applied  Phonetics. — Lectures  on  the  phonetic 

principles  underlying  German  pronunciation.  The  student  is 
led  to  apply  these  principles  in  learning  by  heart  a  number  of 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry.  Open  to  all  those  who  have  had 
one  year's  work  in  German.    One  hour. 

161.  Conversation  and  Rapid  Reading. — Open  to  all  students i who 

have  done  work  equivalent  to  or  ecxeeding  that  of  courses  150B 
or  153.  As  fluency  of  expression  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  a  wide 
range  of  readings  in  simple  texts  is  required.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  reading  will  be  done  at  sight.  Conversation  on  themes 
from  current  events.  Reproduction  in  German  of  pages  read. 
Dictation.    Two  hours. 

162.  German  Literature. — Prerequisite,  154A  or  154B.    Lectures  in 

German  on  German  literature  from  its  beginnings  down  to 
modern  times.  Collateral  readings  and  reports  on  the  same  in 
German.  Open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Two 
hours. 

163.  Advanced  German  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  hour. 
165A.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Based 

on  Kron's  German  Daily  Life  or  a  similar  text.  Reproduction 
in  German  of  selected  texts  from  modern  German  literature 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Discussion  of  current  topics. 
Candidates  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Two  hours. 

165B.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Second 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

165C.  Advanced  Conversation. — Prerequisite,  151  or  154.  Third 
year.  Parallel  course  to  165A.  Candidates  admitted  only  after 
consultation  with  the  instructor.    Two  hours. 

166.  Middle  High  German. — Prerequisites,  154A  or  154B  and  one  of 
the  courses  155,  156,  157,  158  and  162.  Paul;  Mittelhoch- 
deutsche  Grammatik,,  Das  Nibelungenlied  and  the  poems  of 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.  Translation  of  the  Middle  High 
German  text  into  modern  German.  Open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.    Two  hours. 


GREEK. 

170.  Freshman  Course. — Lysias,  Selected  Orations;    Greek  Prose 

composition.    Two  hours,  one  semester. 

171.  Freshman  Course. — Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  selections 

from  Odyssey.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

172.  Sophomore  Course. — Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  VII  and 

VIII;    Greek  prose  composition;    Euripides,  Alcestis.  Two 
hours;  one  semester. 
|73.  Sophomore   Course. — Euripides,   Alcestis   continued.  Plato, 
Protagoras.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 
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174.  Junior  Course. — Sophocles,  Antigone;   Thucydides,  Books  II 

and  III;  Aristophanes,  Knights  or  Clouds.    Two  hours. 

175.  Senior  Course. — Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olyn- 

thiacs  (Sandys).    Two  hours;  one  semester. 
176  Senior  Course. — jEschylus,  Prometheus;  history  of  Greek  drama. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 

178.  Beginners'  Greek. — Xenophon's  A nabasis,  Book  I;  prose  com- 

position.   Three  hours. 

179.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  Continued. — Prose  composition;  Homer. 

Iliad,  Books  I— III.  Course  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Three  hours. 
181.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — A  survey  of  Greek  Literature, 
on  historical  basis,  from  Homer  to  Plutarch,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  origin  and  development  of  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry,  and  the  continuity  of  the  Greek  literary 
tradition  in  Latin  and  modern  European  literature.  Required 
reading  of  the  Greek  masterpieces  in  English  translations. 
Two  hours. 

HISTORY. 

184A.  Greek  History. — This  is  designed  to  review  the  progress  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  states  with  each 
other  and  with  outside  powers.  Beginning  with  the  Cretan 
period,  the  course  goes  through  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Two  hours;  first 
semester. 

184B.  Roman  History. — This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  its  rise,  organization,  conquests,  and  decline,  and  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussions.    Two  hours;  second  semester. 

185A.  Mediaeval  Europe.  376-1000  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  designed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principal  facts  of  this  formative 
period  of  European  History.  [leadings,  reports,  and  class 
discussion.    First  semester;  three  hours. 

185B.  Mediaeval  Europe,  1000-1500  A.  D. — Freshman  course,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  conflict  between  the  media  val  empire  and  the 
papacy,  and  of  the  close  of  the  middle  aires.  Readings,  reports, 
and  class  discussion.    Second  semester;  three  hours. 

186A.  Modern  Europe,  1500-1714. — A  continuation  of  185A  and  B, 
covering  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  more 
intensive  method  is  followed  than  in  the  Freshman  course. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  class  discussions.  First  semester;  two 
hours. 

186B.  Modern  Europe.  1714-1914. — In  this  course  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  movements  leading  on  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  are  reviewed.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussion.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

187A.  First  Series.  European  History,  1273-1500. — The  Renais- 
sance.   First  semester;  two  hours. 

187A.  Second  Series.  European  History,  1500-1048— The  Refor- 
mation and  the  wars  of  religion.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 
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187B.  First  Series.  The  French  REVOLUTION  and  the  Era  of 
Napoleon,  1789-lSlf).    First  semester;  two  hours. 

187B.  Second  Series.  Modern  EUROPE  and  the  World  War, 
1848-1918. — Second  semester;  two  hours. 

188A.  English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  (450-1215). — 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  Christianity  and  the  Church,  the 
development  of  intellectual  and  economic  life,  the  Norman 
Conquest,  fuedalism  and  the  development  of  the  monarchy. 
First  semester;  two  hours. 

188B.  English  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  (1215-1485). — 
Institutional  development,  intellectual  and  religious  life  and 
the  beginnings  of  economic  expansion.  Second  semester;  two 
hours. 

188C.  England  Under  the  Tudors. — This  course  consists  of  an 
analytic  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  English 
history  betwreen  1485  and  1547,  the  establishment  of  Tudor 
despotism,  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  the  development  of 
the  principle  of  balance  of  power.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

188D.  England  Under  the  Tudors.  1547-1603. — A  continuation  of 
188A.  The  growth  of  Protestantism  under  Edward  VI,  the 
reaction  under  Mary,  and  the  chief  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
Era  are  covered.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

189A.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1603-1660. — In  this  course  the 
struggle  between  crown  and  parliament,  with  foreign  relations, 
and  social,  economic,  and  religious  movements,  are  covered 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

189B.  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  1660-1714. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  189A,  and  covers  the  Restoration,  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  of 
Anne.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

190A.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1500-1660. — 
The  European  background,  explorations,  early  colonization  and 
its  causes  are  considered.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

190B.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  1660-1760. — 
Colonial  growth,  system  of  English  control,  the  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

191  A.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1789. — The 
causes  and  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  critical  period,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

191B.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1815. — 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  growth  of  political  parties, 
foreign  relations,  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  War  of  1812. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1815-1860. — Tariff, 

Jacksonian  democracy,  slavery,  expansion,  sectionalism.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

193.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1877. — Civil 

War  and  reconstruction.    One  semester;  two  hours. 
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194.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1919. — The 
tariff,  currency,  Spanish-American  War,  colonial  problems, 
recent  industrial  movements,  Mexican  difficulties,  and  com- 
plications leading  to  entrance  into  the  World  War.  One 

semester;  two  hours. 

LATIN. 

214.  Cicero. — Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  prose  composition.    A  study 

of  Cicero  and  his  age.    Two  hours. 
215A.  Selections  from  Livy. — Prose  composition.     One  semester; 

two  hours. 

215B.  Sallust  and  Cicero's  Letters. — Prose  composition.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

216.  Ovid. — Selections;  sight  reading.    One  hour. 

217.  Horace. — Selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes.    One  hour. 

Note.— Courses  214  or  215A  and  B  and  either  216  or  217 
form  the  work  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

218.  Advanced  Prose  COMPOSITION. — Two  hours. 

219A.  Private  Life  of  THE  Romans. — A  difldlflriot)  of  the  chief  topics 
based  upon  Johnston's  Private  Lifi  <>(  the  Bomoilt,  with  illustra- 
tions and  collateral  reading  of  secondary  sources.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

219B.  Roman  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  An  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  Political  Institutions,  based  upon  Abbott.  One 
semester;  two  hours. 

220A.  Tacitus. — A7inals.  A  study  of  Roman  Society  in  the  period 
treated;  collateral  readings.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

220B.  Juvenal,  Satires;  or  Seneca,  Selected  Essays.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

221.  Plautus. — Captiri  and  Mile*  CRorio9U».    History  of  early  Roman 

Drama.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

222.  Catullus,  TlBULLUB  and  PropbrITOB. — Selections.    One  sem- 

ester; two  hours. 

223.  First  Year  Latin. — Two  hours. 

224.  Second  Year  Latin. — Caesar,  de  Bello  GnUico  and  de  Bello  Civili* 

Two  hours. 

225.  Third  Year  Latin. — Cicero  and  Virgil.    Two  hours. 

Note. — These  three  courses,  together  with  courses  214  or 
215  A  and  B  and  either  216  or  217  will,  when  completed,  enable 
a  student  who  did  not  present  Latin  for  entrance  to  qualify 
in  Latin  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of  equations, 
determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions, 
inequalities,  variation,  probability.  Previous  to  the  above  work, 
if  necessary,  a  review  is  given  in  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation,  binomial  theorem  and  the 
progressions.    Two  hours. 
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230.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  with  original  prob- 
lems and  exercises.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

237A.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transforma- 
tions, trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  plane  right  and 
oblique  triangles;  inverse  functions,  constructions  of  logarithmic 
and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  the  hyper- 
bolic functions.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

237B.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Solution  of  right  and  oblique 
spherical  triangles  with  applications.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

237.  ED.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,  transformations, 

trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  inverse  functions,  construction  of 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and 
the  hyperbolic  functions.  Two  hours. 
237D.  Surveying. — Measuring  of  heights  and  distances,  chaining,  cal- 
culation of  areas,  dividing  of  land,  triangulation,  leveling, 
plotting,  topographical  drawing,  etc.  Actual  work  in  the  field 
when  the  weather  permits.  Prerequisite,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.    Two  hours. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  different  systems  of  co-ordinates  with 

the  transformation  of  equations  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
the  equations  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  section,  tangents, 
normals  and  polars,  to  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  common 
properties  of  the  various  loci.  A  brief  treatment  of  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  is  given.    Two  hours. 

239.  Calculus. — Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 

transcendental  functions,  with  applications  to  finding  tangents, 
and  normals  to  curves  indeterminate  forms,  expressions  of 
functions  in  series,  maxima  and  minima,  singular  points,  curva- 
ture, envelopes,  etc. 

Integral  Calculus:  Integration  considered  as  the  inverse  of 
differentiation,  definite  integrals  considered  as  a  summation,  rec- 
tification of  curves,  areas  of  plane  curves  and  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion, volumes  of  solid  bodies.    Three  hours. 

239.  ED.  Calculus. — This  course,  somewhat  more  limited  in  its 

scope  than  239,  is  designed  for  evening  and  Saturday  classes 
only.    Two  hours. 

240.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. — Equations  of  the 

line  and  plane  in  space  of  three  dimensions;  transformation  of 
co-ordinate,  discussion  of  surfaces,  forms  and  properties  of 
quadrics.  Many  problems  will  be  solved.  Prerequisite  238. 
Two  hours. 

242.  Elliptic  Integrals  and  Elliptic  Functions,  Theory  of  Func- 
tions.— These  will  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  Definite  Integrals, 
Line,  Surface  and  Space  Integrals.    Two  periods. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of 
the  process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports. 
Two  hours;  one  semester. 
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3C7.  Aesthetics,  Elementary  Course. — A  study  of  the  idea  of 
beauty  especially  in  relation  to  the  philosophical  concepts  of 
feeling.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

310.  Ethics,  Introductory  Course. — Prerequisite,  Psychology  301 
or  its  equivalent.  A  study  of  ethical  concepts  based  on  Dewey 
and  Tuft's  Ethics.  Readings  in  the  sources  of  Greek,  English 
and  German  thought.  Reports  and  class  discussion  of  "cases." 
Papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

315.  The  History  of  Greek  and  Medleval  Philosophy. — A  study 

of  the  origin  and  development  of  philosophical  concepts,  in- 
cluding early  Greek  philosophy;  Socratic  Dialectic;  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  later  Greek  schools  and  Neo-Platonism.  Traces 
the  influence  of  Greek  logic  on  Christian  thought  in  Scholasticism. 
Readings  in  the  sourees,  reports,  papers  on  assigned  topics. 
First  semester;  three  hours. 

316.  History  of  Modern   Philosophy. — This  course  begins  with 

Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Hruno  and  carries  the  student  through 
Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in 
sources,  reports  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.  Second  sem- 
ester; three  hours. 

317.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Current  tendencies  in  philosophical 

thought  are  examined  and  compared.  Such  thinkers  ftl  Rerg- 
son,  Eucken,  E.  (i.  S.  Schiller,  Russell,  Bradley.  Royce,  James, 
Dewey,  and  the  Neo-Realists  are  studied  and  their  genetic 
relations  to  earlier  and  ela»ie  philosophy  discussed.  Two 
hours. 

318.  Philosophy  of  Government.    A  study  of  the  critical  theories  of 

social  organization.  Greek  and  Roman  concepts,  the  political 
precepts  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  the  mediaval  system, 
idea  of  nationality,  the  theories  of  internationalism  are  analysed 
and  compared.  Concrete  material  is  often  cited,  but  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  philosophy  of  government.  The  relation 
of  political  theory  to  philosophy  in  general  is  also  pointed  out. 
Two  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  required  work  in  Physical  Training  comes  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  consists  of  two  hours  a 
week  in  the  gymnasium.  The  work  consists  of  light  gym- 
nastic and  drill  work,  marching,  recreative  work  and  class 
competitive  games.  The  women's  work  also  includes 
aesthetic  dancing  and  balance  movements  to  improve  grace 
and  co-ordination  of  movements. 

A  physical  examination  is  accorded  each  student  by  the 
director  of  each  department,  and  prescription  exercises  given 
for  correction  of  any  deformities  that  may  exist.  Examina- 
tion of  heart  and  lungs  is  made  by  the  Medical  Director. 

Elective  Courses. — Physical  Training  may  be  elected  in 
their  junior  and  senior  year,  and  advanced  work  taken. 
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PHYSICS. 

331.  General  Physics. — Lecture  Course.    The  elements  of  Physics 

are  reviewed  and  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  mechanics  and 
heat,  sound  and  light,  and  magnetism.  Some  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  is  required.    Two  hours. 

332.  General  Physics. — Laboratory  Course.    The  subjects  studied 

in  the  lecture  course,  331,  are  presented  as  problems  for  lab- 
oratory solution.    Four  hours. 
436.  Applted  Electricity. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 
apparatus  and  establishments. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

350.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 

a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  economics  as  a  basis  for 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  so-called  practical  economic  problems. 
It  includes  a  study  of:  Elementary  concepts;  production  and 
consumption  of  wealth;  organization  and  management  of  the 
factors  in  production;  principles  governing  value  and  price; 
distribution  of  wealth;  principles  governing  rent,  wages,  in- 
terest and  profits;  function  of  statistics  in  economic  theory; 
economics  related  to  Social  Welfare.  Text-book  and  lectures. 
Two  hours;  first  semester. 

351.  Economic  Problems. — This  course  is  intended:   (1)  To  give  a 

general  survey  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  of  the 
day;  (2)  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  more  intensive  study  of 
some  one  particular  problem;  and  (3)  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  economics  to  the  solution 
of  current  economic  problems.  Among  the  problems  studied 
are  the  following:  International  trade,  tariff,  and  taxation;  labor 
problems;  railroad  and  trust  problems;  government  ownership; 
socialism  and  social  reform.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two 
hours;  second  semester. 

352.  Labor  Problems. — The  causes,  origin,  development,  and  justi- 

fication of  the  modern  social  unrest;  the  most  important  pro- 
posals of  industrial  reform,  such  as  special  education,  social 
insurance,  profit-sharing,  welfare  work,  co-operation,  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  trades  unions,  minimum  wages,  eight-hour 
days,  labor  legislation  and  socialism.  Text-book  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  by  reports  from  individual  members  of  the  class. 
Twto  hours;  one  semester. 

353.  Railroad  Problems. — This  course  considers  the  social  and 

industrial  significance  of  modern  transportation,  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad  transportation,  the  chief  railway  problems  in 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  competition  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  ratemaking,  the  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  State  Commissions, 
government  ownership  and  other  proposed  solutions  of  the  rail- 
road problems.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours.  One 
semester. 

354.  Trust  and  Corporation  Problems. — This  course  is  a  study 

of  the  origin  and  development  of  corporations;  the  successive 
forms  of  industrial  combinations;  social  advantages  and  dis- 
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advantages,  as  shown  in  their  effect  upon  production,  prices, 
wages  and  profits;  dangers  of  monopoly  power;  efforts  at 
legal  and  other  methods  of  control,  anti-trust  legislation  by 
states,  federal  anti-trust  laws  and  dissolution  suits  brought 
up  to  date,  industrial  combinations  in  Europe.  Text-book  and 
lectures.    Two  hours;  one  semester. 

202A.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe. — This  course 
deals  with  agriculture  industry  and  trade  since  1815;  population 
and  labor,  socialism  and  social  insurance  together  with  some 
of  the  economic  problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings  and  reports. 

202R.  Economic  History  of  the  (JNITMD  States. — This  course  deals 
with  the  business  aspects  of  colonization,  colonial  industrial 
development  and  control,  early  formative  legislation  under  the 
constitution,  transportation,  tariff,  slavery,  and  conservation 
and  other  contemporary  problems.  Lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings and  reports. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

200A.  Civil  Government  in  the  IMtei>  States. — The  Federal 
Government.  An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

200B.  Civil  Government  en  the  I  meed  States. — State  Govern- 
ment.   A  continuation  of  200 A.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

201A.  The  Government  ok  Eehoeean  Cities  This  course  is 
designed  to  review  methods  and  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  chief  modern  nations  of  Furope,  for  comparison  with 
those  of  America.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  First 
semester;  two  hours. 

201 B.  The  Government  op  American  Cities. — This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  201  A.  and  in  the  same  fashion  deals  with  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

301.  General  Psychology.— A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 

of  psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  for  all  students 
whether  intending  to  specialize  in  psychology  or  seeking  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  treats  such  themes  as 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  perception, 
attention,  association,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  instinct, 
habit  formation,  emotion,  hypnotism,  personality  and  the  self. 
Text-books,  lectures,  class  experiments  and  demonstrations. 
Four  hours;  one  semester. 

302.  Experimental  Psychology. — The  work  in  this  course  is  given 

almost  wholly  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Students 
wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  places  as  clinical  psychologists  in  the 
public  schools  should  take  the  entire  course.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  301,  or  its  equivalent. 

A. — The  first  part  of  the  course  aims  to  show  the  methods 
of  measuring  intelligence,  and  variations  in  the  learning  capacity 
of  individuals.    Tests  of  fatigue,  and  mental  and  motor  efficiency 
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are  made  and  the  various  intelligence  scales  are  explained  and 
used  in  class.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B. — Tests  are  given  as  applied  to  particular  conditions,  such 
as  the  value  of  advertisements,  psychological  examinations  for 
vocational  guidance,  and  the  uses  of  tests  in  industrial  and 
military  service.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 

303  Mental  Pathology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  feeblemindedness, 
insanity,  hypnotism,  suggestion,  criminality  and  all  forms  of 
mental  disorder.  The  work  is  done  by  readings,  lectures  and 
visits  to  the  institutions  founded  for  the  care  of  such  cases.  The 
aim  is  to  give  an  intelligent  view  of  mental  defects  and  to  show 
as  far  as  possible  the  methods  of  handling  them.    Two  hours. 

304.  Social  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  study  of  the  psychology 

of  human  beings  in  society.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  a 
course  in  General  Psychology,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  social  work. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  treats  of  the  action  of  the 
mob  and  the  behavior  of  men  in  special  relations  to  one  another, 
the  mental  adaptations  of  individuals  to  their  cosmic  and 
psysiographic  surroundings.    First  semester;  two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study  of 
imitation  and  the  spread  of  culture,  the  characteristics  of  social 
leaders,  language  and  its  social  functions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
social  mind.  The  meaning  of  fairy  tales,  taboos,  social  conta- 
gions, ghosts,  and  superstitions  in  general  will  be  discussed. 
Second  semester;  two  hours. 

305.  Educational  Psychology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show 

the  fundamental  psychological  process  in  learning  and  in  teach- 
ing. The  work  is  done  by  lectures,  class  demonstrations  and 
selected  readings.  The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers  and 
other  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  General 
Psychology. 

A.  — The  first  part  of  the  course  studies  the  general  modi- 
fiability  of  the  human  organism,  the  natural  endowments  of 
men  in  instincts,  the  methods  of  habit  formations,  the  various 
modes  of  learning  and  individual  differences.  First  semester; 
two  hours. 

B.  — The  second  part  of  the  course  studies  the  theory  of 
educational  measurements  and  tests,  and  practical  application 
is  given  to  the  class.  The  limits  and  types  of  education  are 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  mental  levels  of  the  pupils.  Second 
semester;  two  hours. 

306.  Advanced  Psychology  and  Child  Study. — This  course  is  essen- 

tially a  study  of  the  mental  and  physical  growth  of  the  child 
and  of  the  methods  of  measuring  it.  It  treats  and  applies 
the  various  intelligence  scales  and  shows  the  foundations  and 
assumptions  upon  which  these  are  based.  The  subnormal  and 
precocious  child  are  given  consideration  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  them  are  set  forth.  Play,  the  emotions  and  the  proc- 
esses of  learning  find  a  place.  Required  of  all  students  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Courses.  Three  hours;  one 
semester. 
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307.  Psychology  of  Religion. — In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 

made  to  examine  the  psychological  foundations  of  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  and  to  explain  the  influence  it  exercises 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Such  subjects  as  conversion,  purification, 
sanctification,  beatific  visions,  fetiches,  taboos,  the  idea  of  God, 
ancestor  worship,  nature  worship,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  formal  papers.  One  semester; 
two  hours. 

308.  Vocational  Psychology. — This  course  aims  to  equip  the  students 

with  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  used  in  the  selection  of 
labor  in  the  different  vocations.  The  basis  of  the  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  methods  of  physical  and  mental  measurements 
and  of  judging  the  vocational  fitness  of  persons  already  in 
industry  and  in  the  correlation  of  different  forms  of  tests  with 
the  records  of  efficiency  kept  in  the  different  occupations. 
The  students  should  have  more  than  the  ordinary  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  of  its  methods  and  should  have  had  some 
acquaintance  in  some  form  of  industry.  One  semester;  two 
hours. 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

335A.  History  of  Religion. — Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
as  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  man.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  study  of  religion;  classifications  and  definitions  of 
religion;  on  the  chief  topics,  as  animism,  totemism  and  taboo, 
magic  and  divination,  etc.     First  semester;  two  hours. 

335B.  History  of  Religion. — Study  of  the  great  historical  religions, 
excluding  Judaism  and  Christianity,  based  on  (i.  F.  Moore, 
History  of  Rclitjions,  Volume  I.     Second  semester;   two  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern 

social  organization  and  progress.  K volution  as  applied  to 
society  to  explain  social  laws  and  customs.  Origin  of  evil. 
Origin  of  races  and  their  traits.  Development  of  the  family. 
Religious  ideas,  how  they  arise  and  affect  society.  Text-books 
and  lectures.    First  semesti  r;  two  hours. 

343.  Social    Problems. — Studies    of    defectives,    delinquents,  and 

dependents;  penology,  juvenile  delinquency;  housing,  town 
planning,  etc.  Causes,  present  conditions  and  remedies. 
Should  be  taken  after  342.    Second  semester;  two  hours. 


SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Elementary  I. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of 
grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in 
pronunciation,  and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied. 
Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in 
conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after  completing  course  371. 
Two  hours. 
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371.  Elementary  II. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special 

emphasis  on  the  irregular  verbs.  Composition  based  on  Craw- 
ford's Spanish  Composition.  Reading  of  selections  from  such 
authors  as  Galdos,  Valdcs,  Alarcon  and  Valera.  The  composi- 
tion and  reading  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  conversation.    Two  hours. 

370B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  I. — This  course 
includes  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  the  writing 
of  exercises,  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation  oased  on  the 
lessons  studied.  Easy  short  stories  will  be  read  and  used  for 
further  practice  in  conversation.  Credit  is  given  only  after 
completing  Course  37 IB.    Two  hours. 

371B.  Special  Teachers'  Course,  Elementary  II. — A  further  study 
of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  irregular 
verbs.  Composition  based  on  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition. 
Reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as  Galdos,  Valdes, 
Alcaron  and  Valera.  The  composition  and  the  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

372.  Intermediate. — Continues  the  study  of  syntax,  and  includes 

more  advanced  types  of  literary  production  as  basis  for  reading 
and  conversation.    Two  hours. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — For  those  having  no  pre- 

liminary training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in 
pronunciation;  conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of 
easy  books  such  as:  De  Amicis'  Cuore;  Silvio  Pellico's  Le  mie 
prigioni.    Two  hours. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thor- 

ough drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian  accidence,  verb  forms  and 
syntax.  Translation  into  Italian  of  composition  exercises. 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Reading  of  more 
difficult  prose:  Goldoni's  La  Locandiera;  Dante's  Inferno,  first 
canto;  Mazoni's  /  promessi  Sposi.    Two  hours. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

Purpose  of  Course: 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach 
commercial  branches  in  high  schools  or  private  business 
schools.  It  aims  to  present  the  cultural  subjects  and  the 
pedagogical  training  necessary  to  equip  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary and  business  school  work. 

Entrance  Requirements: 

To  enter  this  course  students  must  be  graduates  of  the 
commercial  course  of  accredited  high  schools,  or  preparatory 
schools  giving  a  four-year  commercial  course.  Graduates 
of  other  high  school  courses  are  required  to  take  the  one- 
semester  preparatory  course  as  outlined. 
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One  Semester  Preparatory  Course.  Total 
"-'  Credits  Credits 

Commercial  English   2  10  J 

Bookkeeping   5 

Arithmetic   2 

Business  Forms   \ 

Penmanship   0 

Business  Methods   \ 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   \ 

Freshman  Year. 

Major         Review  of  Bookkeeping   2  J  7 

Subject       Commercial  Arithmetic   1 

Commercial  Geography   \\ 

Foreign  Language   2 

Constants    Psychology   \\  8 

Pedagogy   1} 

Methods  of  Teaching   2 

English   2 

Physical  Training   1 

Electives   To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  118)  3  3 

For  Freshman  Year   18 

Sophomore  Year. 
Major         Business  English  and  B.  and  S.  Correspond- 

Subject  ence   8  14  J 

Economics  of  Business  or  Commercial  Law.  2 

Shorthand   5 

Typewriting   2 

Office  Training  (2  months)   \ 

Foreign  Language   2 

Constants    History  of  Education   1}  3 J 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Physical  Training   1 

For  Sophomore  Year   18 

Minimum  Requirement  for  Graduation.  ...  33 


Freshman  Year. 

Review  of  Bookkeeping. — Two  semesters;  five  hours.    2 J  credits. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Review  of  important  topics  of  commercial 
Arithmetic  as  used  in  business  offices  with  which  every  high 
school  graduate  or  business  school  graduate  should  be  familiar, 
and  methods  of  presenting  these  topics  to  a  class.  Selected 
problems  from  standard  texts,  from  recent  examinations  given 
by  examining  boards,  and  from  problems  obtained  from  com- 
mercial houses  and  banks  are  given.  One  semester;  three 
hours.    1  credit. 

Commercial  Geography. — A  course  which  deals  to  some  extent  with 
geographical  method  as  well  as  with  the  collection  of  geographical 
data  and  material. 
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General  study  of  the  surface  and  climate  of  the  United  States. 
Agriculture,  cattle  industries,  forest  industries,  including  con- 
servation of  forests,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures  arising 
from  the  raw  materials:  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  petroleum;  water  power;  inland  navigation.  One  semes- 
ter; three  hours.    1J  credits. 

Foreign  Language. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301,  as  outlined  on  page  140.  One  semester; 
three  hours.    lj  credits. 

Education — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV, 
seepages  124  and  125.    One  semester;  three  hours.    \\  credits. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects. — The  head  teacher  of 
each  of  the  following  subjects  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching 
one  hour  each  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  on  his  particular 
subject: 

Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation, 
Commercial  English  and  Correspondence,  Commercial 
Law,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — Some  of  the  topics  for 
discussion  are:  The  organization  of  a  class  and  the  points  that 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  first  lesson;  keeping  a  class  together 
or  allowing  each  student  to  advance  as  his  ability  warrants; 
the  assistance  the  student  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  teacher; 
methods  adapted  to  evening  school  work;  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  special  requirements  of  the  class;  how  interest  may 
be  stimulated;  should  all  home  work  be  corrected?  office 
methods  and  practice,  etc.  Two  semesters;  two  hours.  2 
credits. 

English. — Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  126.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition,  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all 
such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used 
with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    1  credit. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Business  English  and  Business  and  Sales  Correspondence. — 
Class  discussion  of  essential  elements  of  business  letters.  Tone 
of  a  business  letter;  mechanical  make-up  of  a  business  letter; 
letters  of  order  and  acknowledgment;  letters  of  complaint  and 
adjustment;  inquiry,  contract  and  routine  letters;  collecting 
by  mail;  what  a  sales  letter  must  do;  developing  a  follow-up 
series;  letters  of  application  and  recommendation;  postal  laws 
and  regulations;  mailing  lists  and  systems;  and  other  practical 
sides  of  the  correspondent's  work.  Two  semesters;  three  hours. 
3  credits. 

Economics  of  Business. — A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  science  of  which  business  is  the  art.  It  aims  to  set  forth 
in  a  practical  manner  the  general  principles  which  underlie  all 
business  and  which  must  be  understood  before  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  any  particular  business  is  possible.  It  includes  the 
study  of:  Elementary  concepts;  production  of  and  consumption 
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of  wealth;  organization  and  management  of  the  factors  in  pro- 
duction; principles  governing  value  and  price;  distribution  of 
wealth;  principles  governing  wages,  rents,  interest  and  profits ; 
function  of  statistics  in  modern  business;  economic  problems; 
and  finally  relation  of  government  to  business.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    2  credits. 

Commercial  Law. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    2  credits. 

Shorthand. — Methods  and  review.  The  Ben  Pitman  and  Gregg 
Systems  are  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in  this  subject. 
Advanced  dictation  is  given  on  difficult  business  letters,  edi- 
torials, lectures,  technical  and  literary  matter.  In  connection 
with  dictation,  drill  exercises  in  the  principles  of  abbreviation, 
and  phrase  writing  are  given.  Special  instruction  is  given  for 
developing  the  power  to  execute  clear,  accurate  and  rapid 
outlines  on  the  blackboard.  Methods  and  plans  for  individual 
instruction  and  for  class  instruction  are  taught.  Two  semesters; 
ten  hours.    5  credits. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  *' Touch  Method.' 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized.    Two  semesters;  five  hours.    2  credits. 

Office  Training. — Office  practice  is  given  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  use  of  the  various  office  appliances  and  with 
office  routine.  This  course  duplicates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
work  of  a  stenographer  in  an  up-to-date  office. 

Typical  business  letters  are  dictated  and  transcribed.  Checks, 
drafts,  deposit  slips,  pay  rolls,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  are  made  out 
and  their  use  in  business  discussed.  As  every  stenographer  must 
know  how  to  file  letters,  the  student  is  given  practical  work  in 
alphabetic,  numeric  and  geographic  filing.  Indexing,  mimeo- 
graphing duplicating  processes  and  the  handling  of  mail  are  also 
taught.    Two  months;  five  hours.    \  credit. 

Foreign  Language. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    2  credits. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 
semester;  three  hours.    1!  credits. 

Practtci  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  classes  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  throughout  the  Sophomore  Year.  Two 
semesters;  three  hours,    li  credits. 

Physical  Training. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Commercial  Education. 

All  work  done  under  "Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  11  Constants"  and  "Eleetives"  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the 
requirement  for  B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  for  the 
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degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  will  complete  the  courses  assigned 
to  "Constants"  by  Tables  I  and  II  (see  pages  113  and  1 15), 
will  select  and  complete  the  minimum  of  6  credits  required 
for  the  " Minor  Study,"  and  will,  in  addition,  take  enough 
electives  to  complete  the  total  of  64  credits  required  for 
B.S.  in  Education. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

GRADE  TEACHERS. 
Purpose  of  Course: 

This  course  is  outlined  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

Freshman  Year.  Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Major        Biology   2  8 

Study         Drawing   l\ 

Music   1 

Handwork   1 

Sewing   i 

Manual  Arts   1 

Geography   1 

Constants    Psychology   1J  II J 

Pedagogy   1J 

History  of  Education   li 

Methods  of  Teaching   2 

Practice  Teaching   2 

English   2 

Physical  Education   1 

For  Freshman  Year   19  £ 

Sophomore  Year. 

Major         History  of  Pennsylvania  and  School  Law. . .  1  5 

Study         Drawing   J 

Story  Telling   1 

Biology   2 

Music   \ 

Constants    Pedagogy   \\  7 

Child  Psychology   1J 

Primary  Methods   1 

Methods  of  Teaching   2 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives     To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  113).  5 

For  Sophomore  Year   17 

Minimum  required  for  graduation   32 
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Freshman  Year. 

English. — Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  126.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 
semester;  three  hours.    1^  credits. 

Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end  a  series 
of  fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  is  studied  by  means  of 
inductive  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with 
these,  general  problems  and  principles  are  considered;  the 
fundamental  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  the  phe- 
nomena of  cell  division,  a  brief  history  of  Biology,  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  etc.  Two  semesters;  two  hours  lectures,  two  hours 
laboratory.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  140.  One  semester; 
three  hours.    1 J  credits. 

Education — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II,  see  page  121. 
One  semester;  three  hours.    1 J  credits. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature  in  pencil 
and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective  and  accenting  in 
full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  Children  and 
animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  Color:  flat  washes  in  light 
and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and  white  and  color. 
Decorative  use  of  plant  form.  Design.  The  more  important 
units  of  Historical  Ornament.  Two  semesters;  two  hours. 
$  credit. 

Geography  (13S). —  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 
United  States.    One  semester;   two  hours.     1  credit. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  ail  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gar- 
ments; the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  of  simple  undergarments.  Two  semesters; 
One  hour.    \  credit. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice  suitable  to  the  first  four  or  pri- 
mary grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula 
and  in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  sup- 
plies, initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  using  paper,  yarn,  cord,  twine,  clay,  raffia, 
and  reed.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales — written 
and  sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals. 
Transposition  of  keys  and  time  exercises  written  and  sung,  con- 
cluding with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.  Two 
semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
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Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects;  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in 
all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used 
with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.  Two  semesters;  one  hour. 
1  credit. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — In  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  grades,  two  thoughts  are  kept  carefully  in 
mind, — first,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  previous 
training  has  been  able  to  give;  second,  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject  to  a  class  with  practice  work  in  preparing  and  pre- 
senting the  lesson  from  time  to  time.  The  practice  work  is  done 
in  the  Model  Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers. 
Two  semesters;  five  hours.    2  credits. 

Arithmetic. — A  review  of  the  work  in  general  arithmetic  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  science  and  history  of  numbers.  Methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic  are  carefully  considered. 

Reading  and  Phonics. — The  leading  methods  in  use  for  teaching 
reading  are  presented  to  the  students  and  fully  discussed. 
A  selection  and  use  of  one  of  these  is  made.  The  work  is 
developed  as  with  first  year  pupils.  A  study  of  the  leading 
text-books  is  made  and  the  most  suitable  selected.  Lists 
of  memory  work  are  arranged  for  the  grades.  The  use  of  the 
study  of  phonics  is  twofold, — first,  that  they  may  themselves 
know  the  correct  sounds  of  their  own  language  and  so  better 
their  own  speech;  and  second,  that  they  may  have  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  sounds,  and  the  marks  representing  them, 
which  enables  them  to  use  the  various  modern  methods  of 
teaching  reading. 

Eistory. — The  place  of  history  in  the  school  program;  purposes  of 
history  teaching;  fields  of  history  suitable  for  the  several 
grades;  methods  of  history  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  and  in 
the  upper  grades;  study  of  typical  courses  in  history;  sup- 
plementary reading  for  teacher  and  pupil;  aids  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  history  lesson. 


Sophomore  Year. 

Psychology:  Advanced  Psychology  and  Child  Study. — Course  306. 
See  page  141.    One  semester;  three  hours.    If  credits. 

Education — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  IV,  see  page  125. 
One  semester;  three  hours.    H  credits. 

History  of  Pennsylvania  and  School  Law. — Two  semesters;  one 
hour.    1J  credits. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year. 
Short  course  in  art  history.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.  1  credit. 

Music. — Methods  of  Teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching,  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures 
representing  the  Italian  syllables.    Time  divisions  of  the  beat. 
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Prolongation  of  the  beat.    Key  signatures.    Two  part  songs, 

musical  appreciation  and  the  history  of  music.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    \  credit. 

Story-Telling. — Why  tell  stories;  how  to  tell  stories;  what  stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in 
connection  with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground, 
settlement,  camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for 
discussion  embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repeti- 
tive stories,  ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories, 
fables,  parables,  Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books. 
One  semester;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Elertives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for  B.S.  in 
Education.    5  credits. 

Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  should 
elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

Physical  Training. — Course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  intelligent  direction  of  their  classes  in  the 
required  forms  of  gymnastics,  and  in  playground  games  and 
dances.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Primary  Methods. — See  outline,  page  l'J6.  Two  semesters;  one 
hour.    1  credit. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — Two  semesters;  four  hours.  2 
credits. 

English. — English  Grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the  idea 
of  applying  the  principles  to  present-day  use  and  of  establish- 
ing best  methods  for  producing  Lr<><>d  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion. A  study  of  the  classics  <>{  all  ages  to  develop  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  literature.  The  work  is  planned  to  prepare 
the  teacher  to  cultivate  standards  of  good  English  in  classes. 

Ccograj)fnj  and  Nature  Study. — A  careful  study  of  geography  in  its 
relations  to  the  vital  questions  of  human  progress,  transporta- 
tion, exchange  of  products,  manufacturing  centers,  climatic 
conditions,  topography,  etc.,  with  special  attention  to  geog- 
raphy of  Pennsylvania.  Methods  of  teaching  geography 
in  elementary  and  high-school  grades.  The  use  of  appliances 
and  illustrative  material. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  careful  review  of  the  physiology  of  the 
human  body  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  necessary 
to  keep  the  body  in  health.  Methods  of  selecting  and  pre- 
senting the  essential  facts  to  the  classes  of  various  grades. 
This  course  also  takes  up  the  more  important  questions  of 
sanitary  science,  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage, 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  bacteria  in  relation  to  dis- 
ease, disinfection,  vaccination,  etc. 

Drawing. — The  value  of  drawing  in  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  its 
value  in  preparing  students  for  the  various  industries  and 
sciences  as  well  as  for  art  appreciation,  is  considered.  The 
various  forms  of  expression  that  drawing  may  take,  then- 
relative  values  and  the  best  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  to 
classes  of  varying  ages  are  studied. 
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For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Elementary  Grades. 

All  work  done  under  " Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  " Constants"  and  "Electives"  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the 
requirement  for  B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "  Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  will  complete  the  courses  assigned 
to  " Constants"  by  Tables  I  and  II  (see  pages  113  and  115) 
will  select  and  complete  the  minimum  of  six  credits  required 
for  the  " Minor  Study,"  and  will,  in  addition,  take  enough 
electives  to  complete  the  total  of  64  credits  required  for 
B.S.  in  Education. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN 


Purposes  of  Course: 
This  course  is  outlined  for — 

1.  Those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  kindergartens. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  child  to 
be  used  in  the  home,  playgrounds,  school  gardens 


TEACHERS. 


or  social  centers. 


Group 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 
Freshman  Year. 

Subjects 


Credits 
.  1 
.  1 


Total 
Credits 

9 


Major 


Theory  and  Practice  of  FroebeFs  Gifts 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play  

Games  

Handwork  

Story  Telling  

Plant  and  Animal  Life  

Drawing  

Music  

Home  Nursing  

Hygiene  


1 
1 
2 
1 


J 


Constants  Psychology 
Pedagogy.. 


9 


dergarten  , 

English  

Physical  Education 


Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  in  Kin- 


3 
2 
1 


For  Freshman  Year 


18 
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Sophomore  Year.  Total 

Group  Subject  Credits  Credits 

Major         Theory  and  Practice  of  Froebel's  Gifts   1  9} 

Study  Philosophy  of  Mother  Play   1 

Education  of  Man   1 

Games   \ 

Handwork   1 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   2 

Story  Telling   1 

Drawing   ) 

History  of  Art   1 

Music   \ 

Constants    Psychology   ij  8J 

History  of  Education   1  j 

Kindergarten  Methods   1 

Primary  Methods   1 

Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten   2 

Practice  Teaching  in  Primary  Grades   \ 

Physical  Education   1 

For  Sophomore  Year   18 

Required  for  Graduation   86 


Freshman  Year. 

Education — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV. 

See  pages  124  and  1  J.").  ( )ne  semester;  three  hours.  1  \  credits. 
English. — Course  KM)  as  outlined  on  page  120.    Two  semesters;  two 

hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  140.    One  semester; 

three  hours.    \\  credits. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Froebel's  Gifts. — The  object  is — 

(1)  To  show  how  to  use  gifts  and  educational  playthings. 

(2)  To  develop  following  powers  of  young  child: 

(a)  Power  to  manipulate  materials. 
(6)  The  arousing  of  ingenuity  and  originality, 
(c)  Stimulating  habits  of  orderliness,  accuracy,  attention, 
observation,  concentration  and  co-operation. 
Use  is  made  of  Froebel's  first  five  gifts.     Two  semesters;  one 
hour.    1  credit. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — General  principle!  of  education. 
Text-book  Symbolic  Education.  Two  semesters;  one  hour. 
1  credit. 

Games. — Games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary  schools  and  play- 
grounds.   Two  semesters;  one  hour.    \  credit. 

Handwork. — The  handwork  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Depart- 
ment occupies  two  hours  a  week  during  the  two-years'  training 
course. 

It  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  the  materials — their  origin 
validity  and  method  of  use;  an  application  of  these  materials  to 
the  loose  incidental  activities  at  home,  the  scientific  treatment 
of  them  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  connection  of  the  work 
with  the  manual  training  of  the  school. 
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The  general  principles  and  use  of  each  plan  of  w^rk  are 
explained.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  the  course  is  given 
to  practical  work,  since  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher 
demands  that  she  consider  in  detail  the  elements  of  the  problem 
given  to  her  children.  It  is  necessary  that  she  follow  by  actual 
practice  with  the  materials  the  systematic  development  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  and  gain  by  practical  use  an  insight  into 
their  possibilities. 

The  art  appreciation  is  stimulated  by  correct  combination  of 
colors,  good  arrangement  of  form  in  design  as  taught  in  kinder- 
garten. While  the  aim  is  to  assist  the  student  to  direct  the  play 
activity  of  childhood,  it  considers  the  whole  educational  problem 
of  manual  training  and  lays  a  foundation  for  it.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

Story  Tilling. — A  study  of  selected  stories,  myths,  legends  and 
f  airy  stories.    Two  semesters,  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  plants 
and  animals  in  their  life  relations.  Stress  is  laid  upon  life  proc- 
esses and  activities  rather  than  upon  structure.  It  necessarily 
includes  botanical  excursions  for  the  observation  and  the  identi- 
fication of  trees  and  plants  in  their  natural  environment.  For 
this  Zoological  Garden,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science, 
Fairmount  Park,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  with  well-stocked  greenhouses,  offer  special 
opportunities.  During  the  first  year  the  out-door  study  of 
trees  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  kindergarten  student. 
Two  semesters;  two  hours.    2  credits. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature,  in  pencil 
and  colored  crayons  with  applied  perspective,  accenting,  and 
full  light  and  shade,  sketching  of  children  and  animals  from  life. 
Simple  landscape;  water  color;  flat  washes.  Beginning  of 
blackboard  work.  Decorative  use  of  plant-forms  design.  Two 
semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  music.  Practice  teaching,  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures 
representing  the  Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat; 
prolongation  of  the  beat.  Key  signatures.  Two-part  songs,  etc. 
Two  semesters;  one  hour.    \  credit. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases,  children's  ailments,  the  nutrition,  develop- 
ment andtraining  of  the  child.    One  semester.    \  credit. 

Hygiene. — The  study  of  health  and  conditions  which  affect  it.  Cloth- 
ing, value  of  baths,  the  care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of 
the  teeth,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases 
with  remedy  and  treatment.   One  semester;  one  hour.    \  credit. 

Physical  Education. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the 
students  in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction 
in  all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be 
used  with  profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    1  credit. 
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Observation. — Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  Model  Kinder- 
garten of  Temple  University  and  in  other  practice  kindergartens. 
3  credits. 

Sophomore  Year. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260.  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 

semester;  Three  hours.    V2  credit. 
Psychology. — Advanced  Psychology  and  Child  Study. — Course  306, 

as  outlined  on  page  141.    One  semester;  throe  hours.    \\ credits. 
Theory  and  Practice  or  Froebel's  Gifts — Practical  developments 

of  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  gifts.    Two  semesters;  one  hour. 

1  credit. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — Philosophical  principle  in  each  song, 
and  its  practical  application  in  child  education.    Two  semester-; 
one  hour.    1  credit. 
Games. — Practical  lessons  in  games  and  rhythms  used  in  kindergartens, 
rimary  schools,  recreation  centers,  etc.    Two  semesters;  one 
our.    J  credit. 

Handwork. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.  One  semester; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

Plant  and  Animal  Lift.  See  nut  line  in  first  year  curriculum.  Two 
semesters;  two  hours.    2  credits. 

Story  TELLING.  -Why  t<'ll  stories;  li<>w  to  tell  stories;  what  stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in 
connection  with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground, 
settlement,  cam]),  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for 
discussion  embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive 
stories,  ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables, 
parables,  Bible  stories,  storv  books  and  picture  books.  Two 
semesters;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Kindergarten  Methods. — This  course  embodies  plans  for  practical 
lessons  in  a  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  including  songs, 
games,  stories,  rhythms,  gift  work  and  handwork.  Discussions 
on  Montessori  methods,  and  use  of  her  material.  Two  semes- 
ters; two  hours.    2  credits. 

Education  of  Man. — The  course  i>  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan 
with  collateral  readings.    One  semester;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  the  course  of  the 
first  year  curriculum.  Memorising  of  forms  from  nature  and 
child  life  with  a  view  to  rapid  illustrating  of  stories.  Black- 
board work  in  black  and  white  and  colors.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    %  credit. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales,  written 
and  sung,  succession  of  minor  chords,  the  use  of  accidentals. 
Transposition  of  keys  and  time  exercises,  written  and  sung, 
concluding  with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.  Two 
semesters;  one  hour,    i  credit. 

Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  Model  Kindergarten, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Department, 
and  also  in  a  settlement  practice  school.  Two  semesters;  six 
hours.    3  credits. 
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Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  Primary  Grades.  Two 
semesters;  one  hour.    I  credit. 

Primary  Methods. — This  course  is  planned  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  primary  school.  It  is  an  attempt  to  put 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  on  a  common  basis,  so 
that  they  may  both  follow  more  closely  the  natural  and  gradual 
development  of  the  child.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  need  of 
more  sympathy  and  understanding  between  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers.  They  can  meet  on  the  common  basis  of  the 
child  if  on  no  other.  Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  practical  nature 
and  includes  handwork,  number,  language  and  reading.  Two 
semt  >ters;  one  hour.    §  credit. 

Art  History — Condensed  history  of  architecture,  modern  painting 
and  sculpture.    Two  semesters;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Physical  Education — TwTo  semesters;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

For  B.S.  Degree  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Kindergarten. 

All  work  done  under  " Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  " Constants"  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the  requirement  for 
B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "  Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  will 
complete  the  courses  assigned  to  " Constants"  by  Tables  I 
and  II  (see  pages  113  and  115),  will  select  and  complete  the 
minimum  of  6  credits  required  for  the  "Minor  Study,"  and 
will,  in  addition,  take  enough  electives  to  complete  the  total 
of  64  credits  required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Open  to  graduate  kindergartners,  mothers,  public  school 
teachers,  supervisors  of  playgrounds,  and  others  desiring  to 
supplement  their  training. 

Child  Psychology  (see  page  141). 
History  of  Education  (seepage  123). 

Story  Telling. — How  to  tell  stories;  "Mother  Goose,"  compared 
with  modern  rhymes;  studies  of  folk  stories;  myths;  fairy 
tales,  etc.;  classification  of  stories  for  different  ages;  Bible 
stories;  stories  for  a  kindergarten  program.  Two  semesters; 
one  hour.    1  credit. 

Handwork  (see  page  152). 
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Philosophy  of  Mother  Play  (see  page  152). 
Kindergarten  Methods  (see  page  154). 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Froebel's  Gifts  (see  pages  152  and  154). 
Games  (see  pages  152  and  154). 
Primary  Methods  (see  page  155). 

Special  Course  for  Mothers. 

purpose  of  course: 

To  assist  mothers  in  the  training  of  their  small  children. 

length  of  course: 

Classes  meet  for  36  weeks,  beginning  the  third  week  in 
September. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

Story-Telling. — The  beginning  of  literature.    One  hour. 

Games. — Pleasurable  physical  training.    One  hour. 

Gift  Work. — Constructive  and  creative  faculties  stimulated.  One 
hour. 

Handwork. — Manual  skill  and  resourcefulness  developed!  riving  sug- 
gestions for  use  of  materials  usually  thrown  away  in  a  home, 
and  made  into  playthings  by  children.    Two  hours. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — The  philosophy  of  education  applied 
to  small  children.    One  hour. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

ECONOMICS. 

Purposes  of  Course: 

1.  To  give  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Art 

or  Domestic  Science  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
educational  institutions. 

2.  To  give  preparation  for  managing  private  or  insti- 

tutional households,  for  becoming  dietitions  in 
hospitals,  for  managing  various  business  enter- 
prises. 

3.  To  give  preparation  for  passing  home  economics  civil 

service  examinations  for  municipal,  state  and 
government  positions. 


Tbachbrs  Collsos. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

All  students  take  the  same  course  in  Household  Economics 
for  the  freshman  year,  but  major  in  Household  Art  or  House- 
hold Science  during  the  sophomore  year. 

Freshman  Year. 


Household  Economics. 

Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Major         General  Chemistry   2  12 

Study         House  Sanitation   1 

Principles  of  Design   1 

Elementary  Sewing   1£ 

Garment  Making   1 

Elementary  Cookery   1J 

Meal  Preparation  and  Table  Service   1 

Food  Production  and  Manufacture   1 

Lunch  Room  Service   \ 

Home  Nursing   \ 

Hygiene   \ 

History  of  the  Household   \ 

Constants    Psychology   \\  6 

Pedagogy   \\ 

English   2 

Physical  Training   1 

For  Freshman  Year   18 

Sophomore  Year. 
Household  Art. 

Major         Household  Administration   $  10J 

Study         Textiles   1 

Manual  Arts   1 

Costume  Design  I  £ 

Costume  Design  II   1 

Drafting  and  Draping   1 

Intermediate  Dressmaking   1J 

Advanced  Dressmaking   1  \ 

Millinery   \\ 

Home  Furnishing   1 

Constants    History  of  Education   \\  5 

Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  .  . .  \\ 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Physical  Training   1 


Electives  To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants' 1 
for  B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table's  I, 
page  113)   2 J  2\ 

For  Sophomore  Year   18 

Minimum  required  for  Graduation   33J 
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Sophomore  Year. 


Household  Science. 

Group  Subject  Credits 

Major         Household  Administration   i 

Study         Organic  Chemistry   2 

Household  Physics  

Experimental  Cookery   \\ 

Dietetics   2 

Lunch  Room  Management   1 

Marketing   } 

Physiology   1 

House  Furnishing   1 

Constants    History  of  Education   \\ 

Methods  of  Teaching   \  \ 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives  To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants" 
for  B.S.  in  Education  (See  Table  I, 
page  113)  

For  Sophomore  Year  

Minimum  required  for  Graduation  


Total 
Credits 

11 


19 
34 


Freshman  Year. 

General  Chemistry. — Prerequisite  to  Organic  Chemistry.  Genera 
chemistry  with  special  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  house- 
hold. Second  semester;  two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 
2  credits. 

Household  Sanitation'. — Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  the 
house  and  its  furnishings  from  the  viewpoints  of  efliciency  and 
sanitation;  methods  of  cleaning  and  laundry  work.  Lectures, 
readings,  laboratory  work.  One  semester;  three  hours.  1 
credit. 

Principles  of  Design. — Prerequisite  to  House  Furnishing.  Prin- 
ciples of  design  applied  in  simple  arrangements  of  spot  and  line. 
Analysis  and  conventionalization  of  nature  forms;  lettering, 
stenciling,  block  printing;  historic  ornament;  tone  harmony 
and  color  theory  studied  and  applied  in  designs  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  household  articles.  Class  discussions,  criticisms,  trips 
to  museums  and  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  One  semester; 
four  hours.    1  credit. 

Elementary  Sewing. — Prerequisite  to  Garment  Making.  Practice 
in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments;  drafting; 
hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  to  undergarments;  knitting, 
crocheting,  darning,  patching  and  simple  embroidery;  selection 
of  materials  in  relation  to  their  cost  and  adaptability  to  use. 
Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  One 
semester;  six  hours.    1]  credits. 
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Garment  Making. — Prerequisite  to  Dressmaking,  Drafting,  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  of  wash  skirt,  middy  blouse,  and  lingerie 
dress.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sewing.  One  semester;  four  hours. 
1  credit. 

Elementary  Cookery. — Prerequisite  to  Meal  Preparation  and  Table 
Service.  A  study  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of 
food  products  and  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the 
foodstuffs;  classification  of  the  foodstuffs;  cookery  of  food 
products  typical  of  the  foodstuffs,  emphasizing  ways  in  which 
to  increase  the  digestibility,  attractiveness  and  food  value. 
Readings,  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work. 
One  semester;  six  hours.    l-J  credits. 

Meal  Preparation  and  Table  Service. — Arrangement,  preparation 
and  service  of  suitable  menus  for  all  occasions;  invalid  cookery. 
Readings,  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite,  Elementary  Cookery.  One  semester;  four  hours. 
1  credit. 

Food  Production  and  Manufacture. — Study  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  food  from  the  growing  until  it  is 
marketed.  Readings,  lectures,  class  discussions,  visits  to  food 
industries  plants.    One  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Lunch-Room  Service. — Prerequisite  to  Lunch-Room  Management. 
Each  student  is  required  to  spend  on  an  average  of  one  hour  a 
week  in  service  in  the  school  lunch-room,  acting  as  waitress  and 
cashier.    \  credit. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases;  children's  ailments;  nutrition,  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  child.  Readings,  demonstrations, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour.    J  credit. 

Hygiene. — Study  of  health  and  of  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  teeth,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases  with  remedy  and 
treatment.  Readings,  lectures,  class  discussions.  One  semester; 
one  hour.    \  credit. 

History  of  the  Household. — Development  of  the  modern  house- 
hold from  the  ideas  and  ideals  concerning  the  household  held 
by  peoples  of  the  leading  countries,  past  and  present.  Readings, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour.    ^  credit. 

English. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  126.  Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301,  as  outlined  on  page  140.  One  semester; 
three  hours.    1J  credits. 

Education — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV, 
see  pages  124-125.    One  semester;  three  hours.    1J  credits. 

Physical  Training. — This  is  required  of  all  students,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  good  health  and  give  grace  of  motion  and  a 
good  carriage,  which  add  so  much  to  success.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS— SOPHOMORE. 
Household  Art. 

Household  Administration. — Application  of  economic  principles 
to  the  household.  Production  and  consumption;  budget 
making;  proportionment  of  income  for  household  expenses; 
the  servant  problem;  studies  in  standards  of  living;  study  of 
experiments  in  different  methods  of  housekeeping.  Each 
student  lives  in  the  practice  house  and  undertakes  the  different 
problems  of  marketing,  food  preparation,  cleaning  and  other 
household  administration  problems,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor  in  charge,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Readings, 
lectures,  class  discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour.     |  credit. 

Textiles. — Study  of  textile  fibers;  processes  of  manufacture  of 
fabrics  from  primitive  ages  to  the  present  day;  uses  of  different 
fabrics;  physical  tests  to  distinguish  one  fabric  from  another, 
microscopic  study  of  fibers  and  substitutes;  chemical  examina- 
tion of  fibers;  tests  for  adulterations;  chemistry  of  cleansing, 
laundering,  dyeing.  Readings,  lectures,  class  discissions, 
laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  museums  and  manufac- 
turing establishments.    One  semester;  three  hours.     1  credit. 

Manual  Arts.  —Theory  am]  Practice. 

(a)Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula 
and  in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(6)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  sup- 
plies, initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  loom  weaving,  basketry,  cane  seating, 
knotting  and  tying.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Costume  Design  I. — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light  in  its  relation 
to  costume.  Practical  work  in  designing  and  sketching  of 
garments.  Readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms.  First 
semester;  two  hours.    $  credit. 

Costume  Design  II. — Application  of  color  theory  to  dress;  harmony 
of  line  and  of  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume  for 
the  occasion.  Practice  in  pencil,  brush  and  color  work.  Read- 
ings, class  discussions,  criticisms.  Second  semester;  four  hours. 
1  credit. 

Drafting  and  Draping. — Practical  work  in  drafting,  modeling  and 
draping  in  practice  materials  of  skirts,  waists  and  dresses; 
application  being  made  of  principles  of  design.  Demonstrations, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work.  First  semester;  four  hours.  1 
credit. 

Intermediate  Dressmaking. — Prerequisite  to  Advanced  Dressmaking 
and  Tailoring.  Cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  a  dressy  blouse, 
and  of  wool  and  silk  dresses;  renovation  and  remodeling  of 
garments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Demon- 
strations, class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite, 
Garment  Making.    First  semester;  six  hours.    1J  credits. 
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Advanced  Dressmaking  and  Tailoring. — Cutting,  fitting  and  making 
of  a  tailored  s<  it;  draping  and  making  of  an  evening  gown 
and  graduation  dress.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Dressmaking.  Second 
semester;  six  hours.    \\  credits. 

Millinery. — Pattern  drafting,  making  of  buckram  frames,  altering 
of  manufactured  shapes,  covering  and  trimming  of  velvet  and 
silk  hats;  renovation  of  frames,  coverings  and  trimmings; 
wire  frame  making;  molding  and  covering  of  straw,  silk,  lace 
and  chiffon  hats.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  criticisms, 
laboratory  work.    One  semester;  six  hours.    1$  credits. 

House  Furnishing. — Principles  of  design  in  line  and  color  applied 
to  interior  decoration;  condensed  course  in  period  furniture,, 
pottery  and  rugs.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  trips  to  museums, 
to  the  studios  of  decorators  and  craft  workers,  and  to  the  show- 
rooms of  antique  collectors  and  furniture  dealers.  One  semester; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 
semester;  three  hours.    1£  credits. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy,  applying  the  same  to  the 
teaching  of  Home  Economics;  planning  of  lessons  and  organiza- 
tion of  courses  for  various  types  of  schools.  Readings,  observa- 
tion lessons,  class  discussions.  One  semester;  three  hours. 
1\  credits. 

Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  Home  Economics 
classes  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  1  credit. 

Physical  Training. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS— SOPHOMORE. 
Household  Science. 

Household  Administration. — Application  of  economic  principles  to 
the  household.  Production  and  consumption;  budget  making; 
proportionment  of  income  for  household  expenses;  the  servant 
problem;  studies  in  standards  of  living;  study  of  experiments  in 
different  methods  of  housekeeping.  Each  student  lives  in  the 
practice  house  and  undertakes  the  different  problems  of  market- 
ing, food  preparation,  cleaning,  and  other  household  adminis- 
tration problems,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in 
charge  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Readings,  lectures,  class 
discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour,    i  credit. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Compounds  of  carbon  as  relating  to  food 
composition;  food  adulterants  and  preservatives;  chemistry 
of  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  fats.  First 
semester;  two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.    2  credits. 

Household  Physics. — Principles  of  physics  as  applied  to  the  house- 
hold.  Units  of  measurements,  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity, 

Eneumatics  and  sound.  One  semester;  two  hours  lecture,  two 
ours  laboratory,    li  credits. 
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Experimental  Cookery. — Directed  experimentation  with  recipes  to 
determine  successful  substitutions  and  best  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, from  viewpoints  of  time,  energy  and  food  conservation. 
Readings,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  One  semester; 
six  hours.    1£  credits. 

Dietetics. — Food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth  and  vary- 
ing physiological  conditions.  Diets  are  worked  out  considering 
the  cost  in  relation  to  the  nutritive  value  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages,  and  in  varying 
occupations  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  treatment.  Readings,  class  discussions  and  laboratory  work. 
Second  semester;  six  hours.    2  credits. 

Lunch-Room  Management. — Considerations  of  the  problems  met  in 
managing  a  lunch-room;  experience  in  large  quantity  cookery, 
in  planning  daily  mdnus,  marketing,  accounts,  and  othe  J  phases 
of  lunch-room  management  are  obtained  at  some  time  during 
the  year  in  the  school  lunch-room.  Readings,  lectures,  class 
discussions,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  hospital 
kitchens,  restaurants  and  hotels.  One  semester;  three  hours. 
1  credit. 

Marketing. — Fundamental  factors  upon  which  the  cost  of  food 
depends,  the  proper  selection  and  economical  purchasing  of 
food  material,  the  BOIiroefl  from  which  it  can  best  be  obtained. 
Lectures,  class  discussions,  visits  to  markets.  One  semester; 
One  hour.    \  credit. 

Physiology. — Consideration  of  the  origin,  development  and  functions 
of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  with  particular  emphasis 
laid  upon  those  topics  related  to  the  changes  undergone  by 
food  within  the  body.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demon- 
strations.   One  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

House  Furnishing. — Principles  of  design  in  line  and  color  applied  to 
interior  decoration;  condensed  course  in  period  decoration, 
period  furniture,  pottery  and  rugs.  Lectures,  class  discussions, 
trips  to  museums,  to  the  studios  of  decorators  and  craft  workers, 
and  to  the  show-rooms  of  antique  collectors  and  furniture 
dealers.    One  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 
semester;  three  hours.  credits. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy,  applying  the  same  to  the 
teaching  of  Home  Economics;  planning  of  lessons  and  organiza- 
tion of  courses  for  various  types  of  schools.  Readings,  observa- 
tion lessons,  class  discussions.  One  semester;  three  hours. 
1£  credits. 

Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  Home  Economics 
classes  throughout  the  Sophomore  year.    1  credit. 

Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours,    1  credit. 

Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  constants  for  BJ3. 
in  Education.    2  credits. 

Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education 
should  elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Household  Economics. 

All  work  done  in  the  Science  Courses,  General  Chemistry  ■ 
Organic  Chemistry,  Household  Physics  and  Physiology  in 
the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  Years  will  count  towards  the 
requirement  of  B.S.  in  Education  under  "Constants." 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  in  Household  Art, 
Courses  in  Elementary  Cookery,  Meal  Preparation  and 
Table  Service,  Food  Production  and  Manufacture,  and 
Lunch  Room  Service,  are  not  credited  toward  the  major 
requirement  but  will  count  toward  the  requirement  for  B.S. 
in  Education  under  the  "Minor,"  or  the  "Electives." 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  in  Household  Science, 
courses  in  Principles  of  Design,  Elementary  Sewing  and 
Garment  Making,  are  not  credited  toward  the  major  require- 
ment but  will  count  toward  the  requirement  for  B.S.  in 
Education  under  the  "Minor,"  or  the  "Electives." 

Courses  taken  under  "Constants"  and  "Electives"  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  will  count  toward  the 
requirement  for  B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  will 
complete  the  courses  assigned  to  "Constants"  by  Table  I 
and  II  (see  pages  113  and  115),  will  select  and  complete  the 
minimum  of  six  credits  for  the  "Minor  Study, "  will  complete 
the  additional  required  subjects  in  the  "Major  Study,"  (see 
below)  and  will,  in  addition,  take  enough  electives  to  com- 
plete the  total  of  64  credits  required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 

Additional  Required  Subjects  in  the  Major  Study  for 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Educa- 
tion Majoring  in  Household  Art. 

History  of  Costume  

Dress  Design  

Advanced  Dressmaking  (Order  Work)  

Total  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  the  Major  Study 


^edits  Credit8 

..  H  5| 

..  2 
..  2 

22 
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Additional  Required  Subjects  in  the  Major  Study  for 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Educa- 
tion Majoring  in  Household  Science. 


Physiological  Chemistry   2  9 

Demonstration  Cookery  (Lectures)   2 

Practice  in  Demonstration  Cookery   2 

Catering   2 

History  of  Cookerv   1 

Total  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  the  Major  Study   22 

Elective  Courses  in  Household  Economics. 

Credits 

Textile  Design   1 

Advanced  Millinery   2 

Manual  Arts   1 

Research  in  Cookery   1  to  2 

Field  Work  in  special  nutrition  problems   lto2 


Special  COUBSES  in  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS. 

Offered  on  Saturday  mornings  especially  for  teachers; 
but  any  high  school  graduate  is  eligible  for  these  courses. 

Information  concerning  these  courses  may  be  obtained 
from  the  special  Bulletin  "College  and  Education  Classes; 

Saturday,  Afternoon  and  Evening  ("lasses." 

JUNIOB  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

PURPOSES  OF  course: 

1.  To  prepare  teachers  of  physical  education  in  public 

schools,  colleges,  private  and  club  gymnasia, 
Y.  M.  G  A,  Y.  \Y.  C.  A.,  etc. 

2.  To  train  directors  of  playgrounds  and  social  centers. 

3.  To  offer  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  specialise  in 

any  of  the  subjects  of  physical  education. 

OUTLINE  OF  COUBSE. 


Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Major         Descriptive  Anatomy   2  11 

Study         Applied  Anatomy   1 

Hygiene   1 

Emergencies   J 

Vocational  Theory. 

Theory  of  Physical  Education   1 

Recreation  Course   \ 

Construction  and  Equipment   \ 
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Vocational  Practice. 

Group  Subject  Credits 

Educational  Gymnastics   li 

Athletic  Games   \ 

Track  and  Field   | 

Dancing   f 

Therapeutics  (Swedish  Gymnastics)   i 

Aquatics   i 

Antagonistics   \ 

Voice  Training   \ 

Constants    English   2 

Psychology   li 

Electives  To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants" 
for  B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I, 
page  18)  

For  Freshman  Year  

Major         Human  Physiology   2 

Study         Physiology  of  Exercise   1 

Anthropometry  and  Diagnosis   1 

Hygiene   \ 

Vocational  Theory. 

History  of  Physical  Education   1 

Athletic  Coaching  and  Organization   i 

Music   i 

Vocational  Practice. 

Educational  Gymnastics   li 

Athletic  Games   \ 

Track  and  Field   i 

Dancing...   § 

Therapeutics:  Corrective  Gymnastics  and 

Massage)   i 

Military  Science   i 

Constants    Pedagogy   li 

History  of  Education   li 

Pedagogy  of  Physical  Education  (Methods)  1 

Practice  in  Teaching   li 

Electives     To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  113)  2\ 

For  Sophomore  Year  

Minimum  required  for  Graduation  


Total 
Credits 


_3i 
18 


10J 


5J 


m 

32 


Freshman  Year. 

Theory  of  Physical  Education. — Comprehensive  instruction  in  the 
aims  of  physical  education;  technique,  terminology  and  con- 
tent of  educational  gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  antagonistics, 
dancing,  aquatics,  outdoor  and  indoor  sport  activities.  Two 
semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
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Construction  and  Equipment— For  the  practical  teacher;  instruction 
embraces  the  equipment  and  construction  of  gymnasia,  athletic 
fields,  natatoria,  play  spaces,  school  rooms  and  yards;  best 
materials  and  methods  employed;  sanitary  plumbing;  economic 
construction;  plans;  estimates;  architects  and  manufacturers. 
One  semester;  one  hour.  £  credit. 
Educational  Gymnastics. — (a)  Tactics,  figures  and  formations 
executed  in  marching  and  running. 

(6)  Free  exercises,  free  movement  calisthenics  in  open  order — 
in  standing,  walking  and  running.  This  work,  as  well  as  all  the 
subjects  undertaken,  is  adapted  to  age,  sex  and  ability,  beginning 
with  the  simple  known  movements,  and  leading  to  the  complex 
and  coordinated.  The  object  is  to  reach  the  masses  with 
suitable  exercises  to  promote  and  maintain  health. 

(c)  Dumb  Hells,  various  combinations  are  practiced  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  variety  and  development  as  well  as  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 

(J)  Wand  exercises,  this  word  comprises  the  various  positions 
and  elementary  movements  of  the  wood  and  metal  wand  in 
conjunction  with  movements  of  other  body  parts. 

(e)  Flag  Drills,  movements  and  combination!  of  flags  and 
buntinp  for  exhibition  purposes. 

(/)  Hand  Rings,  individual  and  group  exercises. 

(g)  Graded  Apparatus,  a  carefully  Arranged  group  of  exercise* 

on  the  various  pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus;  beginning  with 
the  simple,  natural  movements  and  leading  to 

(h)  Advanced  apparatus,  for  the  development  of  strength, 
agility,  physical  courage  and  will  power.  The  exercises  gradually 
increase  in  difficulty  until  required  aims  have  been  reached  on 
horizontal  and  parallels  bars,  Dorses,  bucks,  rings,  ropes,  ladders, 
etc.    Two  semesters;  four  hours.    1J  credits. 

Athletic  Games. — Practice  in  field  hockey,  soccer,  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  tennis,  indoor  hflimhftlT  volley-vall,  handball  and 
dodgeball.  The  students  are  required  to  report  for  practice  in 
all  University  sports  to  obtain  the  knowledge  and  needed 

experience. 

The  principles  of  training  and  coaching  individuals  and  teams 
are  incorporated  into  the  course.  In  spring  and  fall  outdoor 
work  is  required  two  mornings  each  week.  Two  semesters;  one 
hour,    i  credit. 

Track  and  Field. — Practice  and  team  participation  in  sprints,  middle 
and  long-distance  runs;  hurdling;  relay  racing;  cross-country* 
jumping;  vaulting;  putting  and  throwing.  Definite  prescribed 
aims  must  be  attained  for  credit.  Two  semesters;  one  hour. 
i  credit. 

Antagonistics. — Includes  practice  in  boxing  (men);  wrestling  (men); 
jiu  jitsu  (men);  tumbling;  pyramid  building  and  foil,  sabre, 
stick  and  bayonet  fencing.  Instruction  also  includes  terminol- 
ogy, technique,  how  to  teach  others,  bout  work,  teams  and  tour- 
naments. An  experienced  and  recent  army  officer  who  directed 
regimental  athletics  will  conduct  the  courses  in  boxing,  wrestling, 
jiu  jitsu,  tumbling  and  bayonet  drill.  The  modern  approved 
army  methods  are  employed  and  expert  proficiency  is  quickly 
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attained.  As  a  mode  of  Self -defense  and  as  an  exercise,  boxing 
is  essentially  part  of  physical  training.  Positions,  blows,  guards 
and  foot  work  are  covered. 

In  wrestling  the  types,  holds,  breaks  and  combinations  are 
taught. 

Fencing  includes  the  mastering  of  fundamental  positions, 
footwork,  etc.,  followed  by  the  more  particular  instruction 
in  the  different  lines  of  attack,  parries,  counters,  bout  work 
and  routine  class  or  mass  instruction.  A  tournament  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  decide  the  class  championships.  Two 
semesters;  1  hour.  $  credit. 
Dancing. — (a)  Aesthetic  and  Classic,  elementary  positions,  preparatory 
movements,  simple  to  complex  combinations,  dance  compositions 
of  progressive  difficulty,  ballet  formations. 

(6)  Folk  and  Character,  study  and  execution  of  folk,  character 
and  national  dances;  children's  song  dances  and  plays. 

(c)  Gymnastic  Dancing,  rhythm  work,  fancy  steps,  combi- 
nations of  increasing  difficulty;  vigorous  type  of  steps  for  men 
and  boys'  classes. 

(d)  Ball  Room,  the  fundamental  elements  and  steps  of  modern 
dancing;  recent  evolution;  study  and  execution  of  standard 
accepted  steps  and  sequences.  Second  semester;  four  hours. 
I  credit. 

Aquatics. — The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

The  theory  consists  of  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  swimming, 
physics,  hydro-dynamics,  hydro-therapeutics,  and  blackboard 
demonstrations  of  the  various  strokes  and  dives. 

The  practice  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  strokes  in  the  water, 
the  handling  of  nervous  women  and  children,  class  drill  in  the 
water,  diving,  life  saving,  resuscitation,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  hygienic  pool,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  various 
spray  and  needle  baths. 

The  senior  students  will  assist  in  teaching  beginners,  and  must 
have  taught  at  least  one  pupil  how  to  swim  before  receiving 
credit.    One  semester;  three  hours.    \  credit. 

An  advanced  course  is  elective  for  sophomore  students. 

Therapeutics. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Swedish  Gymnastics  is 
that  inaugurated  by  Ling  in  Sweden,  and  now  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  school  room 
because  of  the  methodical  progression  and  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  relation  of  each  movement  to  the  ideal  physical 
development.  The  day's  order  is  taught  with  practice  on  the 
stall  bars,  ladders,  booms,  etc.  First  semester;  2  hours. 
\  credit. 

Recreation  Course. — A  course  embracing  the  theory  of  play,  admin- 
istration of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  regulated 
activities  for  young  and  older  children  as  well  as  adults,  age 
and  sex  differences  in  play,  the  growth  of  children,  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  exercise,  and  the  mental  and  moral  value 
of  play.  All-year  positions  in  the  playgrounds  conducted  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  are  filled  by  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  lecture  course,  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Educational 
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Gymnastics  and  the  course  in  Games  and  Dances,  gives  to  stu- 
dents, who  are  otherwise  qualified,  the  skill  and  knowledge 
demanded  of  persons  who  wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  or  assist- 
ant teachers  in  all-year  playgrounds.  Second  semester;  one 
hour,    i  credit. 

Manual  Arts  and  Crafts. — This  course  presents  the  following 
branches  of  handwork:  Elementary  and  advanced  basketry; 
rug  and  hammock  weaving;  cane  and  rush  seating;  elementary 
and  advanced  bench  woodwork.  The  course  is  especially 
designed  to  aid  the  student  preparing  for  work  in  playgrounds 
and  settlements.  This  work  may  be  pursued  in  either  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years,  but  the  freshman  year  is  advised 
so  as  to  prepare  for  a  summer  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
Elective,  no  credit. 

Voice  Training. — Instruction  is  given  in  proper  breath  control,  cor- 
rect tone  production  and  clear  enunciation.  The  voice  is  devel- 
oped and  equalized,  resonance  established — all  to  aid  in  giving 
a  finished  speaking  and  commanding  voiee.  Second  seme.-ter; 
one  hour.    }  credit. 

Descriptive  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  fl  descriptive  study  of 
the  bones,  articulations,  muscles,  the  circulatory,  respiratory 
and  digestive  apparatus,  the  nervous  system,  histology  and 
neurology.  Model  skeletons,  dissection  charts  and  visits  to 
the  hospital  are  included.  First  semester;  four  hours.  2 
credits. 

Applied  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  body.  The  action  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  is  taken 
lip  first  ;  then  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  entire 
body  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  general  and  corrective 
gymnast  ics.    Posture,  gait,  free  exercises,  tight  and  heavy  work, 

and  movements  involved  m  the  various  athletic  activities  are 

carefully  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  asso- 
ciated contractions  of  the  muscle  groups  in  their  relation  to  the 
various  exercises.    Second  semester;  two  hours.     1  credit. 

Emergencies. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  scientific  and  prompt 
aid  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  physician  m  case  of  accidents.  It 
covers  emergency  treatment  of  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures, 
poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  various  bandages  applicable  to 
the  anatomic  structure  and  the  use  of  antiseptics.  Second 
semester;  one  hour.    J  credit. 

Hygiene  : 

(a)  Personal  Hygiene. — Embraces  a  study  of  health,  the 
hygiene  of  those  conditions  over  which  the  individual  has  con- 
trol— sleep,  ventilation,  clothing,  food  values,  habits,  digestion, 
care  of  skin  and  its  appendages,  value  of  various  baths,  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools,  relation  of  hygiene  to  physical 
education,  etc. 

(b)  Sex  Hygiene. — This  course  supplements  that  in  Personal 
Hygiene.  Physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  sexual  organs;  matur- 
ity; sex-relationships;  social  and  moral  problems  involved; 
pathology.    First  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
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English. — Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  126.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301,  as  outlined  on  page  140.  One  semester; 
three  hours.    1}  credits. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants'7  for  B.S.  in  Edu- 
cation.   3$  credits. 

Pedagogy  of  Physical  Education. — This  is  a  comprehensive  course 
embracing:  the  need  for  physical  or  health  education  in  civilized 
life;  the  aim;  viewpoints  on  decreased  physical  labor  in  modern 
life,  social  heredity,  inventions,  gradual  decline  of  physical 
stamina  and  vitality;  types  and  kinds  of  exercise  according  to 
age,  sex,  ability,  previous  training;  effect  on  vital  functions; 
materials  to  work  with;  methods  of  teaching  gymnastics, 
athletics,  games,  etc.;  administration  of  a  department;  state 
and  municipal  systems;  organization  of  all  types  in  different 
institutions;  controlling  bodies;  lawrs  and  regulations;  sample 
lessons  and  suggestions;  arranging  contests,  meets,  pageants; 
relation  of  teacher  to  pupils,  parents  and  superiors;  existing 
conditions  and  the  clash  of  ideals  with  problems;  how  to  write 
an  application;  personal  qualifications,  teachers'  agencies,  etc., 
etc.    Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  readings. 

Reports  on  Visitations  and  Current  Topics.  The  sophomore 
students  are  required  to  make  at  least  ten  visitations  to  gymnasia 
and  play  centers  and  to  hand  in  reports  as  to  the  equipment  and 
management  of  these  places  together  with  the  kind  of  work 
carried  on  in  them. 

The  sophomores  are  also  required  to  file  reports  on  current 
topics  of  physical  education.  Two  semesters;  two  hours. 
1  credit. 

Music. — The  instruction  embraces  musical  notation,  sight-reading 
exercises,  unison  songs,  part  songs,  and  the  adjustment  of  bodily 
movement  to  music,  such  as  free  exercises,  dancing  steps,  etc. 
Second  semester;  one  hour.    $  credit. 

Educational  Gymnastics. — The  work  in  this  branch  is  mainly  a 
continuation  of  that  taken  up  in  the  freshman  year  along 
advanced  lines. 

Indian  club  exercises  are  taken  up — the  elementary  raisings 
with  added  body  movements;  arm  and  hand  circles  of  various 
degrees  and  planes;  advanced  rhythm  and  solo  swinging. 

Reeds,  grace  hoops,  chest  weight  exercises,  etc.,  are  taken 
up.  With  the  wands,  combinations,  windings  and  steps  are 
incorporated. 

Mass  drills,  exhibitions  and  welfare  demonstrations  are 
frequent  throughout  the  year.  School  gymnastics  are  included 
in  this  class  of  work — the  methods  of  grading  and  presenting 
exercises  for  the  different  classes  in  the  school  rooms  are  illus- 
trated and  the  students  are  given  copies  of  model  lessons  from 
which  they  prepare  lessons  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity Model  Schools.  Two  semesters;  three  hours.  1£ 
credits. 
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Athletic  Games. — Continued  from  the  freshman  year.  The  students 
are  required  to  organize  and  coach  teams  from  classes  under 
their  care  during  the  year,  also  give  instruction  to  students  in 
single  athletic  events.  Affiliation  with  the  Athletic  Association 
is  encouraged,  such  as  a  team  manager,  captain,  coach,  press 
representative,  etc.  This  is  most  helpful  and  necessary  experi- 
ence. Extra  credit  is  given  for  original  or  exceptional  work 
in  any  branch.    Two  semesters;  one  hour,    i  credit. 

Track  and  Field. — Continued  from  the  freshman  year,  but  advanced 
prescribed  requirements  must  be  met.  Coaching  and  training 
individual  athletes  and  teams.  Two  semesters;  one  hour, 
i  credit. 

Athletic  Coaching:  and  Organization. — Beginning  and  conducting 
an  athletic  department,  calling  out  candidates,  coaching,  pre- 
paring athletic  schedules,  signal  and  trick  plays  of  major  sports, 
athletic  equipment,  financing,  intra-mural  activities,  treatment 
of  most  common  athletic  injuries,  etc.  Two  semesters;  one 
hour.    J  credit. 

Dancing. — Advanced  aesthetic  dancing;  original  compositions;  ballet 
in  costume;  solo  dancing;  English  country  dancing;  advanced 
folk  and  character  dancing;  graphical  schemes  of  writing  a 
dance;  evolution  of  the  dance.  Two  semesters;  two  hours. 
i  credit. 

Therapeutics  : 

(a)  Corrective  Gymnastics. — A  study  of  selected  move- 
ments for  the  elimination  and  alleviation  of  defects  due  to 
muscular  weakness,  temporary  deformities,  resulting  from 
occupational  or  accidental  deviations. 

(b)  Massage. — The  science  of  passive  exercise.  The  theory 
of  massage  is  thoroughly  mastered  and  the  principles  then 
applied  in  clinical  practice  on  patients.  Two  semesters;  one 
hour.    \  credit. 

Practice  in  Teaching. — It  is  aimed  to  graduate  teachers  who  are  not 
only  conversant  and  talented  in  all  phases  of  the  profession,  but 
who  are  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of  transmitting 
their  knowledge  to  others.  Therefore  much  stress  is  placed  on 
these  practice  hours.  Beginning  by  teaching  one  another^  the 
student  is  assigned  lessons  with  the  numerous  physical  training 
classes  in  the  University.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  are  taught 
by  both  men  and  women  students.  The  Model  School  affords 
practice  with  children,  Grades  I-VELT,  the  Preparatory  School, 
with  young  men  and  women,  and  the  Normal  and  College 
Departments  with  men  and  women.  Class  room  work  is  taught 
also  in  the  Model  Schools.  Gymnastics,  games,  athletics,  danc- 
ing, etc.,  must  be  taught  and  coached.  There  are  numerous 
calls  for  teachers  throughout  the  year  for  part  time  instruction 
in  private  classes  of  clubs,  churches,  welfare  organizations,  etc. 
This  gives  the  students  additional  practice  and  remuneration 
as  well  for  their  work.    Two  semesters;  three  hours.    1  credit. 

Human  Physiology. — The  course  in  physiology  takes  up  the  functions 
of  the  body,  from  the  simple  cell  to  the  human  organism.  It 
comprises  a  series  of  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments. 
Illustrations  from  tables,  charts,  diagrams  and  drawings.  Sec- 
ond semester;  four  hours.    First  semester,  four  hours.    2  credits. 
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Physiology  of  Exercise. — This  course  embraces  applied  physiology, 
and  applied  anatomy.  The  body  is  here  studied  as  a  unit,  the 
aim  of  this  course  being  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles  involved  in  physical  education. 

The  effects  of  exercise,  both  active  and  passive,  as  a  preventive 
and  a  therapeutic  measure  are  taken  up  and  the  physiologic 
value  of  percussion,  pressure,  kneading,  vibration,  etc.,  is  studied 
Second  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Anthropometry  and  Physical  Diagnosis. — The  origin,  history  and 
present-day  value  of  this  science  in  its  general  and  specific 
applications.  Classification  of  the  various  measuring  cards, 
charts,  and  strength  tests,  as  recommended  by  modern  authori- 
ties, with  discussion  of  specific  reasons  for  data  included;  experi- 
ence in  conducting  physical  examinations  in  detail,  with  appli- 
cation of  methods  taught  in  the  physical  diagnosis  course 
(inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  auscultation,  etc.),  with 
subsequent  classification  of  and  prescription  for  conditions 
noted.  The  various  defects,  abnormalities  and  anomalies  of  the 
human  organism,  together  with  a  study  of  the  examination  of 
the  vital  functions  including  stethoscopy,  auscultaton  and  per- 
cussion of  cardiac  murmurs  and  respiratory  lesions,  venereal 
diseases,  special  sense  tests  and  their  significance.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  examination  of  defective  children, 
hereditary  diseases  with  the  remedy  and  treatment.  The  pre- 
scription of  exercise,  which  may  alleviate  any  of  these  patho- 
logic conditions,  is  discussed  in  correlation  with  the  condition 
under  consideration.    Two  semesters;  one  hour.    1  credit. 

Hygiene  : 

(a)  School  Hygiene. — The  subject  is  studied  in  detail,  and 
includes  construction,  equipment,  heating  and  ventilation, 
lighting  and  care  of  school  buildings.  Physical  training  in 
relation  to  the  school,  medical  inspection  of  public  schools,  abnor- 
malities due  to  posture,  infectious  diseases  as  an  impediment  to 
growth,  mental  fatigue  and  the  effect  of  recreation  upon  the 
body,  the  care,  cleaning,  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
gymnasium. 

(b)  Municipal  and  Camp  Sanitation. — Comprises  the 
hygiene  of  buildings,  cities,  towns,  playgrounds,  camps  and 
habitations,  with  a  consideration  of  civilization  today  as  com- 
pared to  a  few  years  ago,  the  specialization  of  labor  with  the 
advancement  of  society  and  the  lack  of  development  and  special 
diseases. 

(c)  Stimulants  and  Narcotics. — A  careful  study  of  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  effects  of  continued  misuse 
upon  the  community.    First  semester;  one  hour.    §  credit. 

History  op  Physical  Education. — This  course  is  presented  by 
lectures,  discussions  and  collateral  reading  with  class  reports. 
It  embraces  the  different  systems  of  physical  education  and  their 
relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  community.  The  subject  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods:  the  ancient,  the  medieval,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  modern. 

History  of  systems  of  physical  education  in  ancient,  medieval 
and  modem  times.    Comparative  study  of  the  most  important 
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systems  and  their  literature.  Lectures  and  recitations,  together 
with  students'  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Second  semester; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 
semester;  three  hours.    1J  credits. 

Education. — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV, 
see  pages  124-125.    One  semester;  three  hours.    l\  credits. 

Elective*. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  constants  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
2\  credits. 

Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  should  elect  a 
foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IX  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

(a)  A  two-year  course  in   Educational  Gymnastics  leading  to  a 

certificate.  Open  to  school  teachers  or  others  interested  in  the  work 
and  whose  time  Lfl  limited.     Tins  ooune  is  given  Saturday  mornings. 

(b)  Special  courses  in  subjects  included  in  the  regular  normal  work 
are  open  to  students  who  give  evidence  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
with  profit  the  subjects  selected.  Certificates  for  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  these  courses  are  issued. 

(c)  Normal  course  in  swimming,  leading  to  a  certificate. 

(d)  Recreation  courses. 

(e)  Military  Training  Course. — Open  to  any  male  person  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over. 

(/)  Boy  and  (lirl  Scout  Courses. — Open  to  any  person  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  who  desires  to  train  for  boy  or  girl  scout  leadership. 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Physical  Education. 

All  work  done  under  " Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  he  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  "Constants"  and  "Electives"  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the 
requirement  for  B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  will  complete  the  courses 
assigned  to  "Constants"  by  Tables  I  and  II  (see  pages  113 
and  115),  will  select  and  complete  the  minimum  of  six  points 
required  for  the  "Minor  Study;"  will  complete  the  addi- 
tional required  subjects  in  the  "Major  Study"  (see  below) 
and  will,  in  addition,  take  enough  electives  to  complete  the 
total  of  sixty-four  credits  required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 


Tkacheks  COLLBGB.  17:> 

Additional  Required  Subjects  in  the  Major  Study  for 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Educa- 
tion Majoring  in  Physical  Education. 

Junior  Year. — Required  Major  Subjects. 

Total 

Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Educational  Gymnastics   1  2 

Athletic  Games   \ 

Teaching  and  Coaching  Experience   J 

Senior  Year. — Required  Major  Subjects. 

Educational  Gymnastics   \  2 

Dancing   \ 

Thesis  and  Research   \ 

Teaching  and  Coaching  Experience   \ 

Total  for  Junior  and  Senior  years   4 

Total  for  B.S.  in  Education   27 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL 
ARTS. 

Purpose  of  Course: 

To  prepare  young  men  and  young  women  to  take  charge 
of  the  courses  in  the  practical  arts  in  high  schools,  in  recre- 
ation centers  and  in  training  schools  for  teachers. 

Some  of  the  sophomore  work  in  the  practical  arts  is 
given  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Broad 
and  Pine  Streets. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 
Freshman  Year. 

Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Major        Drawing   2  11 

Study        Practical  Drawing   1 

Constructive  Arts   2 

Sewing   If 

Cooking   \\ 

Manual  Work   1 

Hand  Work   1 

Geography   1 

Constants  English   2  6 

Psychology   \\ 

Pedagogy. ....    1§ 

Physical  Training   1 

Electives    To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants' ' 

for  B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  113)  1  1 

For  Freshman  Year  18 
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Sophomore  Year. 

Total 
Credits  Credits 

Major        Drawing   \  11$ 

Study         Surface  Design  and  Color   1 

A  selection  of  courses  given  in  the  school  of 
Industrial  Arts  to  total  10 

Constants   History  of  Education   \\  4$ 

The  Teaching  of  Practical  Arts   1 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives     To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  1,  page  113)  ..  2  2 

For  Sophomore  Year   18 

Minimum  required  for  Graduation — Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years   32 

Freshman  Year. 

Enqlish. — Course  100  as  outlined  on  page  126.    Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301  as  outlined  on  page  140.     One  semester; 
three  hours.    \\  credits. 


Education. — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV, 
seepages  124-12").    One  semester;  three  hours. 

Drawing. — Pencil  drawing  of  plant  forms  and  analysis  of  same  for 
motifs  of  design;  designs  for  stenciling,  embroidery  and  jx)ttery; 
pencil  drawing  of  household  furnishing  for  proportion,  perspec- 
tive and  light  and  shade.  Theory  of  color  and  color  harmonies 
— worked  out  in  designs  and  color  schemes  for  rooms.  Two 
semesters;  four  hours.    2  credit-. 

Practical  Drawing.  —  (a)  Lesson  and  Program  Plans;  (b)  Lettering 
(Freehand);  (c)  Mechanical  Perspective;  (d)  Sketching  (Dimen- 
sioned); (>•)  Orthographic  Projection  (Working  Drawings); 
(/)  Lists  and  Estimates;  (<j)  Tracing  and  Blueprinting;  (h) 
Design.  (For  direct  use  in  other  courses.)  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

The  Constructive  Arts. — (a)  Weaving  on  Cardboard  and  Wooden 
Hand  Looms;  {b)  Elementary  and  Advanced  Basketry  in  any 
Form  and  Material;  (c)  Chair  Caning;  (d)  Hammock  Weaving; 
Rushing;  (e)  Cardboard  Construction;  (/)  Knife  Work,  and  Chip 
Carving;  (g)  Block  Printing.  Stencil  Cutting  and  Application; 
(h)  Bookbinding;  (i)  Leather  Tooling  and  Sewing;  Q  )  Bent  Iron 
Work;  (k)  Textiles;  (/)  Bench  Work  in  Wood  (joinery  and 
cabinet  work);  (m)  Advanced  Cabinet-making  and  Wood 
Carving.    Two  semesters;  four  hours.    2  credits. 

Elementary  Sewing. — Practice  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
its  attachments,  drafting,  hand  and  machine  sewing  applied 
to  undergarments,  and  to  children's  clothes;  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, darning,  patching  and  simple  embroidery;  selection  of 
materials  in  relation  to  their  cost  and  adaptability  to  use. 
Demonstrations,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  One 
semester;  six  hours. 
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Elementary  Cookery. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  food  products  and  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture 
on  the  foodstuffs;  classification  of  the  foodstuffs;  cookery 
of  food  products  typical  of  the  foodstuffs,  emphasizing  ways 
in  which  to  increase  the  digestibility,  attractiveness  and  food 
value.  Readings,  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  laboratory 
work.    One  semester;  six  hours.    1J  credits. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. — Course  138,  see  page  36. 
Second  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Manual  Arts. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  first  four  or 
five  primary  grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula 
and  in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  sup- 
plies, initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  loom  weaving,  basketry,  cane  seating, 
knotting  and  typing.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Handwork. — The  handwork  occupies  two  hours  a  week  during  the  two- 
years'  training  course. 

It  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  the  materials — their  origin, 
validity  and  method  of  use;  an  application  of  these  materials  to 
the  loose  incidental  activities  at  home,  the  scientific  treatment 
of  them  in  the  manual  training  of  the  school. 

The  general  principles  and  use  of  each  plan  of  work  are 
explained.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  course  is  given 
to  practical  work,  since  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher 
demands  that  she  consider  in  detail  the  elements  of  the  problem 
given  to  her  children.  It  is  necessary  that  she  follow  by  actual 
practice  with  the  materials  the  systematic  development  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  and  gain  by  practical  use  an  insight  into 
their  possibilities. 

The  art  appreciation  is  stimulated  by  correct  combination  of 
colors,  good  arrangement  of  form  in  design  as  taught  in  school. 
While  the  aim  is  to  assist  the  student  to  direct  the  play  activity 
of  childhood,  it  considers  the  whole  educational  problem  of 
manual  training  and  lays  a  foundation  for  it.  Two  semesters; 
two  hours.    1  credit. 

Physical  Training. — Systematic  training  to  give  health,  strength,  a 
good  carriage  and  poise.    Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  constants  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
1  credit. 

Sophomore  Year. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 

semester;  three  hours.    1J  credits. 
The  Teaching  of  Practical  Arts. — Methods  of  teaching  applied  to 

Practical  Arts.    One  semester;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  classes  in  Practical  Arts 

in  the  Temple  University  Model  School,  under  supervision. 

Two  semesters;  one  hour.    1  credit. 
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Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Drawing. — Analysis  of  plant  forms,  butterflies,  peacock  feathers, 
shells,  etc.,  for  forms  and  colors  for  design;  designs  for  stencil- 
ing, block  printing,  wall  paper,  furniture,  rugs,  etc.;  color 
schemes  for  rooms,  etc.;  blackboard  work;  short  course  in 
Period  Decoration,  Period  Furniture  and  Pottery;  the  prin- 
ciples of  Interior  Decoration  in  line  and  color.  Trips  to  the 
show-rooms  of  furniture  dealers,  decorators  and  craft  workers. 
Two  semesters;  one  hour.    ^  credit. 

Surface  Design  and  Color. — Constructive  design,  modeling,  metal 
leather,  and  woodwork;  advanced  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
life;  pose  and  blackboard  sketching;  rendering  in  the  various 
mediums;  decorative  composition;  the  history  of  art  and  orna- 
ment; and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  design  and  color. 
Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Elcclives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "  Constants  "  for  B.S.  in  Educa- 
tion.   2  credits. 

Note. — Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  BJ3.  in  Education  should  elect  a 
foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  following  courses  arc  riven  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 
Art.  Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  these  courses  to  total  720 
hours,  or  10  credits: 

Interior  Decoration. — The  subjects  studied  in  this  course  are: 
Historic  ornament  and  its  application  to  original  schemes  for 
interior  decoration;  harmony  and  contrast  of  color;  modeling 
of  ornament;  water  color  rendering;  original  designs  and 
working  drawings  for  furniture,  woodwork,  hangings,  mosaic, 
stained  glass,  and  stencils,  drawing  from  the  cast  and  life, 
and  library  research  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers;  the 
application  of  studies  from  nature  to  practical  uses,  such  as 
decorative  landscape  panels,  and  the  constant  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  decorative  fitness. 

Book  Binding  and  Leather  Work. — The  course  includes  sewing, 
forwarding  and  finishing;  library  bindings;  case  books  with 
stiff  boards  and  with  flexible  boards;  books  with  laced-in 
boards,  half  leather  and  full  leather;  blind  tooling;  portfolios, 
wall  and  furniture  panels  from  original  designs. 

Metal  Work. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  different 
metals,  gold,  silver,  German  silver,  copper,  brass  and  iron, 
the  making  of  tools,  and  the  execution  of  practical  work,  such 
as  bowls,  plates,  candle-sticks,  cups,  jewel  caskets,  buckles, 
clasps,  trays  and  heraldic  mounts,  lamp  stands  and  shades, 
grilles,  weather  vanes,  hinges,  doorplates,  lanterns,  brackets, 
etc.,  from  original  designs. 

Pottery. — The  preparation  and  qualities  of  clays  and  colored 
bodies,  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  artistic 
forms,  and  decoration  in  relief  or  intaglio;  the  construction 
of  pottery  either  built-up  or  turned;  and  the  execution  and 
firing  of  the  finished  work  from  their  original  designs,  for 
garden  vases,  tiles,  jardinieres,  decorative  tablets,  etc.,  in 
stoneware,  graffito,  and  simple  glazes. 
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Woodwork  and  Carving. — The  course  in  woodwork  is  divided 
into  two  classes.  First:  The  study  of  design  in  furniture; 
the  detail  drawing  and  construction  of  the  same,  involving 
the  study  of  joinery,  hand  wrought  moldings,  and  enrichment 
of  the  surfaces  by  carving. 

The  work  in  this  section  is  correlated  with  the  Design  and 
Interior  Decoration  courses. 

Second:  The  study  of  woodwork  as  related  to  the  normal 
training,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  training  of  those  preparing  to 
be  teachers;  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools;  the  equipping  of  a  department;  selection 
and  ordering  of  stock;  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  a 
minimum  number  of  tools;  drawing;  and  construction  of 
small  models,  such  as  could  be  used  in  the  ordinary  graded 
schools. 

Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants"  for  B.S.  in 

Education.    2  credits. 
Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  should 

elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  Majoring  in 
Practical  Arts. 

All  work  done  under  " Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  " Constants"  and  " Electives"  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the 
requirement  for  B.S.  in  Education  under  the  "  Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  will  complete  the  courses  assigned 
to  "Constants"  by  Tables  I  and  II  (see  pages  113  and  115), 
will  select  and  complete  the  minimum  of  six  credits  required 
for  the  "Minor  Study,"  and  will,  in  addition,  take  enough 
electives  to  complete  the  total  of  64  credits  required  for 
B.S.  in  Education. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS. 

The  University  recognizes  fully  the  growing  importance  of 
music  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  now  prepared 
to  offer  a  course  designed  specifically  to  train  persons  for 
teaching  or  supervising  the  subject  in  the  grades. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  as  it  should  have  been  long 
since,  that  music  in  the  public  schools  carries  a  refining  and 
inspiring  value  scarcely  to  be  exaggerated.    It  cannot  be 
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doubted,  however,  that  the  preparation  of  competent  teachers 
of  music  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  the  modern  demand 
for  high  professional  standards.  Music  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  and  dignity  as  are  accorded  to  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  This  is  not  possible,  however,  save  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  of  training  at  once  cultural  and  specialized. 
Teachers  of  music  surely  need,  as  well  as  teachers  of  other 
branches,  the  liberal  foundation  that  gives  breadth  of  view 
and  largeness  of  vision,  and  which  ought  to  underlie  technical 
training  of  whatsoever  kind. 

The  course  outlined  below  is  organized  from  the  point  of 
view  just  indicated.  It  will  furnish  to  every  student  such 
general  and  special  training  as  will  satisfy  the  demands  for 
the  best  modern  theory  and  practice.  Individual,  as  well 
as  class  instruction  is  given,  and  members  of  the  course  have 
also  the  opportunity  for  observation  and  for  demonstration 
teaching  in  the  University  Model  Schools. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 


Freshman  Year. 

Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credit! 

Major        Harmony  and  Notation   10 

Study  Acoustics 

Sight  Singing 

Constants  English   2  6 

Psychology   1J 

Pedagogy   1J 

Methods  of  Teaching  Public  School  Musir.  .  1 

Electives     To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  113)  .  2  2 

For  Freshman  Year   18 


Sophomore  Year. 

Advanced  Harmony   12 

Counterpoint 
History  of  Music 

Constants  History  of  Education   1J  4 

Practice  Teaching   1§ 

Physical  Education   1 

To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for 

B.S.  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  1 13) . .  2  2 

For  Sophomore  Year   18 

Minimum  requirement  for  Graduation   32 


Major 
Study 


Electives 
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Freshman  Year. 

English.— Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  12G.    Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301,  as  outlined  on  page  140.    One  semester; 

three  hours,    li  credits. 
Education. — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV. 

See  pages  124-125.    One  semester;  three  hours.    1\  credits. 

Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  the  following  courses  to  equal  10  credits : 
Harmony  and  Notation. — A  thorough  drill  in  the  alphabet  and 
grammar  of  music.    Simple  part  writing  in  three  and  four 
voices. 

Acoustics. — A  brief  study  of  the  laws  of  sound,  the  scientific  basis 
of  the  musical  scale,  and  the  nature  of  such  musical  phenomena 
as  nodes  and  overtones. 

Sight  Singing. — This  course  prepares  the  student  to  read  at  sight 
in  major  and  minor  keys,  with  accidentals  and  different 
melodic  and  rhythmic  effects,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the 
class. 

Method  of  Teaching  Public  School  Music. — In  connection 
with  lessons  in  sight  singing  this  course  takes  up  the  mode  of 
teaching  singing  as  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Two  semesters;  one  hour. 
1  credit. 

Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for  B.S.  in 
Education.    2  credits. 

Sophomore  Year. 

History  op  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 

semester;  three  hours.    1J  credits. 
Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  classes  in  singing  in 
the  Temple  University  Model  School,  under  supervision.  Two 
semesters;  three  hours.  credits. 
Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  the  following  courses  to  equal  12  credits. 
Advanced  Harmony. — In  this  course  the  student  adds  to  the 
mastery  of  simple  part  writing  the  use  of  ornamental  notes 
such  as  passing  notes,  suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  etc. 
Counterpoint. — Here  are  taught  the  basic  principles  by  which 
simultaneous  voices  are  combined.    The  various  orders  of 
two  and  three  part  counterpoint,  including  the  florid  order  are 
carefully  studied. 
History  of  Music. — The  history  of  the  tonal  art  is  reviewed  from 
Greek  scales,  through  early  Christian  modes,  the  origin  of 
harmony,  the  various  schools  of  Europe  to  the  classic  masters 
and  the  present  day. 
Electives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for  B.S.  in 

Education.    2  credits. 
Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  should 
elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
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For  B.S.  Degree  in  Education  Majoring  in  Music. 

All  work  done  under  " Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
Courses  taken  under  "Constants"  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the  requirement  for  B.S. 
in  Education  under  the  "Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  will 
complete  the  courses  assigned  to  "Constants"  by  Tables  I 
and  II  (see  pages  113  and  115),  will  select  and  complete  the 
minimum  of  six  credits  required  for  the  "Minor  Study,"  and 
will,  in  addition,  take  enough  electivee  to  complete  toe  total 
of  64  credits  required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 

Special  Courses  in  Music. 

Those  who  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  music  to  less  than  two  years  are  referred  to 
shorter  courses  for  grade  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music 
which  omit  the  academic  subjects  and  are  offered  a  special 
course  by  the  School  of  Music. 
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RESIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Purpose  and  Scope. — The  School  of  Theology  is  among 
the  oldest  of  the  schools  of  Temple  University  as  now 
organized;  originating  with  a  little  group  of  young  men 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  met  with  Dr.  Conwell  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  By  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  other  schools 
and  activities  of  the  University,  it  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  complete  education  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  School  is  absolutely  undenominational.  It 
qualifies  men  for  ordination  in  any  Protestant  church. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — A  student  to  enter  this 
School  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
including  Latin,  or  a  college  graduate,  or  shall  pass  an 
examination  in  the  required  subjects  of  a  high-school  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this 
School  must  present  a  certificate  of  work  done  as  well  as 
one  of  honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  con- 
nection with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all 
applicants  for  admission  unless  they  are  well-accredited  stu- 
dents from  other  theological  seminaries. 

Prospective  students  may  meet  the  Dean  of  the  School 
for  consultation  any  evening  except  Saturday  during  Sep- 
tember until  the  School  opens.  After  that  he  may  be  seen 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  on  Monday  mornings  at  the  downtown  office, 
221  South  Seventeenth  Street,  from  half-past  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock.  The  general  office  of  the  University  is  open  at  all 
times  to  give  any  information  desired. 

Advanced  Standing. — Examinations  for  advanced  stand- 
ing may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

An  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
entrance  requirements  is  offered  by  the  High  School  of  the 
University  in  its  day  and  evening  classes. 

Graduation. — Upon  the  completion  of  the  five-year 
course  in  Theology  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Theology 
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is  granted  to  high-school  and  college  graduates  who  have 
sustained  honorable  examination. 

Decree. — Any  college  graduate  completing  the  five-year 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  sustaining  an  average  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent  or  more  for  the  whole  course,  shall,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis,  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Unit  System. — The  undergraduate  course  in  Theology 
extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  basis  of  credit  is 
the  unit,  sixty  units  being  required  for  graduation.  The 
unit  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  a  week  of  class  recitation 
throughout  the  scholastic  year. 

Hours  of  Classwork. — The  class  recitations  are  held 
between  the  hours  of  f).4f>  and  10  p.  m.  in  order  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  for  self-support  during  the  day. 
Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  more 
than  twelve  units  of  class  work  a  week  without  the  special 
consent  of  the  faculty. 

Opportunity  for  (  hki-h  w  Work. — Philadelphia,  with 

its  many  hundreds  of  churches,  missions,  and  varied  phil- 
anthropic inst  it  ut  ion-,  progenia  to  I  heologioal  students 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unequaled.  opportunities  for  practical 
( 'hrist  ian  work. 

This  department  offers  an  especial  opportunity  for  young 
women  students  who  have  finished  their  high  school  or 
college  courses,  to  prepare  for  the  broad  field  of  service  in 
Christ  ian  work. 

In  larger  degree  than  ever  before,  women  are  sharing  and 

will  share  in  the  higher  service,  thai  heretofore  has  been 

carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  men.  Not  only  will  the 
ministry  itself  be  open  to  them,  but  the  various  avenues  to 
religious  training  and  education  winch  are  increasingly 
demanding  service  of  those  who  have  been  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  high  vocation. 

This  Seminary  offers  its  full  course  in  Theology,  under 
experienced  professors  and  pastors,  to  any  young  women 
who  feel  the  call  to  service  and  are  prepared  to  enter.  Most 
theological  seminaries  are  equipped  only  for  the  training 
of  men  students. 

Several  young  women  have  graduated  in  our  full  course, 
and  are  filling  important  posts  of  influence  and  usefulness. 
Others  are  in  attendance. 
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The  Dean  will  be  glad  to  meet  and  advise  with  any  young 
women  who  meet  the  requirements,  and  desire  an  opening 
into  this  broad  field  of  training  and  service. 

Self-support. — The  majority  of  the  students  are  strong 
men  of  independent  character  who  earn  their  support  while 
securing  a  theological  education.  Heretofore  our  students 
have  secured  employment  that  has  enabled  them  to  pay  all 
necessary  expenses.  Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living 
while  taking  the  course  are  advised  to  secure  such  occupa- 
tion, if  possible,  as  gives  them  daily  experience  in  church, 
social,  or  literary  work.  An  employment  bureau  is  con- 
ducted by  the  University. 

John  Morrison  Scholarship. — John  Morrison  Scholar- 
ship in  Sacred  Oratory — School  of  Theology.  Donor,  Rev. 
John  Morrison,  D.D.,  sum  of  $200.  Conditions:  The  interest 
from  the  $200  annually  to  go  as  a  prize  to  the  student  in  the 
graduating  class  making  the  highest  mark.  If  two  should 
make  equal  marks,  the  prize  to  be  divided  between  them; 
if,  in  any  year,  there  is  no  graduate,  the  prize  to  be  given  to 
a  student  in  Oratory  (Sacred)  in  some  other  year  of  the 
Theology  Course,  said  student  to  be  chosen  by  the  Dean  in 
the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  the  Theological  Resident  Course  is 
$20.00  a  year,  plus  $5.00  matriculation  fee  the  first  year. 
A  diploma  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

All  checks  should  be  made  to  the  Temple  University,  and 
all  tuition  fees  are  payable  annually  in  advance. 


RESIDENT  COURSE. 


The  five-year  diploma  course  is  as  follows: 

First  Year.         #T -+a    Co£lae      Second  Year. 


Course 
No. 

90 


Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

70    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

35    English  Bible   3 

30    Advanced  English   2 

65    Logic   1 

60   Homiletics   1 


91 

71 

36 
20 
120 
1 


Units 

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

English  Bible   3 

Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
History  of  Philosophy ...  2 
Apologetics   1 
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THIRD   YEAR-  Uni 

92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History. ...  1 

2    Apologetics   1 

62    Homiletics   1 

301    Psychology   2 

110    Oratory  1 

150    Systematic  Theology.  ...  1 


First  Year. 
90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

71    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

155    History  of  Doctrine   2 

35    English  Bible   3 

121    Modern  Philosophy   2 


Third  Year. 
92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

726  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

2    Apologetics   2 

61    Homiletics   1 

301    Psychology   1 

51    History  of  Religion   2 

110   Oratory   1 


Fourth  Year.  Uniu 


93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History.  . .  1 

151    Systematic  Theology ... .  1 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111   Oratory.   1 

2    Apologetics   1 

thics   1 

ur   1 

eology   1 

leology   1 

  1 


Second  Year. 
91    Old  Testament  Depart- 


ment  2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

20    Ecclesiastical  History.  . ,  1 

36    English  Bible   3 

1    Apologetics   2 

120    History  of  Philosophy. . .  2 

or  60  Homiletics   2 

Fourth  Year. 
93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History.  . .  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory   1 

Biblical  Theology   1 

Christian  Ethics   1 

Seminar  Hour   1 

Pastoral  Theology   1 

Practical  Theology   1 


Fifth  Year. 

94    Old  Testament  Depart-  11 

ment                           2  40 

74    New  Testament  Depart-  130 

ment                           2  115 

23    Ecclesiastical  History        1  116 

151    Systematic  Theology.  ...  2 


94 
74 

li 


Fifth  Year. 

Old  Testament  Depart-           40  Christian  E 

ment                             2       ISO  Seminar  Ho 

New  Testament  Depart-          Llfi  Pastoral  Tfa 

ment                            2       116  Practical  Tl 

Ecclesiastical  History.    .1       ill  Oratory. 

Biblical  Theology   1 

RESIDENT. 

Course  Leading  k  of  H.l). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
APOLOGETICS, 

1.  Theism  and  Christianity  defensively  stated  with  special  work  in 

the  function,  method  and  history  of  Apologetics;  examination  of 
anti-theistic  theories,  historical  preparation  for  Christianity; 
Christian  origins  and  the  Apologetics  of  Christian  experience. 
Two  hours,  required  second  year. 

2.  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity  with  the  Philosophy 

of  the  Christian  Religion. — The  non-Christian  religions  of 
the  world  with  a  special  study  of  Islamism  and  Buddhism.  The 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Religion:  Relation  between  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  Christianity  the  ideal  religion.  Two 
hours,  required  third  year. 

3.  History  of  Apologetics,  with  special  reference  to  changing 

emphases  coupled  with  a  history  of  Christian  creeds  and  worship 
in  its  Apologetic  bearings.  One  hour,  first  year,  General  Grad- 
uate Course. 

4.  Christianity  and  Modern  Sciences,  with  special  relation  to 

creative  evolution.  One  hour,  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

5.  Unities  and  Varieties  of  Religious  Experiences  in  their 

Apologetic  value.  One  hour,  third  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

10.  Old  Testament  Theology. — Criticism  and  history  belong  to 

other  departments,  though  the  progressive  development  of 
theological  and  ethical  truth  among  the  Hebrew  people  has  due 
consideration.  The  doctrines,  institutions,  ceremonies,  sacrifices 
and  ethical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  are  treated  in  the 
order  and  form  of  their  development,  as  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  higher  revelation  of  truth  in  Christianity.  One 
hour,  required  fourth  year. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology. — A  review  of  the  revelation  between 

the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  is  followed  by  an 
orderly  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the 
synoptics.  St.  John's  Gospel  and  its  teaching,  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  theologies,  also  the  contributions  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  doctrinal  and  ethical  truth  are  thoroughly  considered. 
One  hour,  required  fifth  year. 

12.  The  Witness  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  to  Christ. — 

One  hour,  required  first  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

13.  The  Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching  in  Certain  Aspects. — 

One  hour,  required  second  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

14.  The  Theology  of  John  in   Certain   Aspects. — One  hour, 

required  third  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

15.  The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 
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16.  The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

17.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

18.  The  Witness  of  the  Prophets  to  Christ. — Outlines,  examina- 

tions, thesis.    Minor,  two  hours. 

19a.  The  Soteriology  of  Paul  and  Peter. — Outlines,  examina- 
tions, thesis.    Minor,  two  hours. 

19b.  The  Eschatology  of  Paul. — Outlines,  examinations,  thesis. 
Minor,  two  hours. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

20.  Apostolic  Age  to  Age  of  Charlemagne  (1-800  A.  D.). — The 

founding  of  the  Church?  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  persecutions,  literature,  doctrine,  worship,  etc., 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  German  nations,  the  councils 
of  the  Church,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  relation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 
are  carefully  considered.  Individual  research  and  discussions, 
lectures  and  recitations,  themes.  One  hour,  required  secona 
year. 

21.  Rise  of  Papal  SUPREMACY  to  the  Information. — Coronation  of 

Charlemagne,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  and  civil 
authority,  monasticism,  religion  and  worship  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  councils  and  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Methods 
similar  to  those  in  Courae  20.    One  hour,  required  third  year. 

22.  The  REFORMATION  (1617-1648). — Circumstances  at  the  opening 

of  the  Reformation,  Protestantism,  the  Reformation  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Eastern  Church. 
One  hour,  required  fourth  year. 

23.  Modern  Pkkm)T).  —  From  the  IVaee  of  Westphalia  to  the  present 

time  (1648-1919),  Ecclesiastical  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  the  Papacy  before  and  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon;  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  noting  the  growth  of  the  evangelical 
denominations,  history  of  doctrine  and  controversial  writers. 
One  hour,  required  fifth  year. 

24.  Rise  and  Development  of  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Litera- 

ture up  to  the  time  of  Augustine;  an  intensive  study  of  the 
patristic  and  early  Church  period  with  special  attention  to 
growth  of  doctrine  and  content  of  controversial  literature, 
examination  and  thesis.  One  hour,  first  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

25  The  Discipline  and  Worship  op  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — An  intensive  study  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
ritual  changes  in  form  of  worship;  church  architecture;  church 
discipline,  penance,  excommunication,  and  the  various  forms  of 
discipline  laid  down  by  canon  law.  Examination  and  thesis. 
One  hour,  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 
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26.  Modern  Missions. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
modern  Protestant  missions  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  present  time,  noting  the  rise  of  the  Moravian  missions,  the 
rapid  rise  of  missionary  societies  among  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations, the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Protestant  Church 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  welfare  of  those  beyond  the 
seas,  rapid  growth  of  interest,  modern  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing missionary  work;  the  result.  Examination  and  thesis. 
One  hour,  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

27a.  A  Study  of  the  Polity  of  the  Early  Church,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy;  the  rise  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the 
diocesan  organization,  the  adoption  of  the  sacerdotal  principle, 
the  growth  of  ritualism,  sacramentalism  and  of  official  service 
in  the  church,  the  influence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Imperial  systems,  and  the  historical  conditions 
favoring  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  Roman  See  to  the 
period  when  it  assumed  temporal  sovereignty  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Minor. 

28a.  Erasmus  in  His  Relation  to  the  Renaissance  and  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  extensive  study  of 
certain  of  the  influences  leading  to  the  Religious  Reformation 
in  Europe;  more  particularly,  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Renaissance  with  its  intellectual  stimulus,  freeing  the  human 
mind  from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  dogmatism  and  customs  of 
the  past,  developing  the  study  of  ancient  literatures,  the  rise  of 
Humanism;  the  founding  of  the  great  universities;  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  consequent  spread  of  culture  and  of  inde- 
pendent examination  and  thought;  the  service  of  Erasmus,  the 
foremost  scholar  of  his  day,  monk,  critic,  man  of  letters,  in  this 
connection;  his  critical  writings  and  correspondence,  and  the 
publication  of  his  text  of  the  New  Testament  tending  definitely 
towards  the  reform  movement,  while  he  remained  nominally  in 
the  communion  of  the  ancient  church.  Minor. 

286.  The  Marian  Exiles. — An  investigation  of  some  phases  of  the 
English  Reformation;  its  nature,  the  development  of  the 
polity,  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  others  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  to  the  ascension  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne;  the 
conditions  in  her  reign,  leading  to  the  flight  and  exile  of  an 
influential  body  of  English  Protestants,  their  experience  and 
training  and  occupation  on  the  Continent,  their  return  to  Eng- 
land after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  wide  influence 
exerted  by  them  subsequently  upon  the  religious  and  intellectual 
life  of  England.  Minor. 

29a.  Jonathan  Edwtards  and  the  New  England  Theology. — An 
investigation  of  the  religious  conditions  prevalent  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  the  early  eighteenth  century;  the  lineage  and 
training  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  service  and  leadership  as 
pastor  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  the  great  religious 
awakening  in  his  parish,  with  its  extension  and  influence,  the 
co-operation  of  Whitefield,  the  effect  of  this  experience  upon 
Edward's  thinking;  his  subsequent  work  as  preacher,  president 
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of  Princeton,  and  writer;  the  school  of  religious  thought  founded 
by  Edwards  and  his  notable  pupils  and  followers  in  New  Eng- 
land, together  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system 
of  theology.  Minor. 

296.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
— An  examination  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  its  influence, 
its  temporal  and  religious  claims  and  its  numerical  strength; 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  details  by  reason  of 
historical  events,  and  other  conditions  that  have  developed  or 
modified  the  standing  of  the  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
among  the  nations  of  today.  Minor. 

ENGLISH. 

30.  Composition  and  Rhetoiuc. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles 
of  prose  composition.  Weekly  1  hemes  and  conferences.  One 
hour. 

History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  general  principles 

of  linguistic  science.   Two  hour-,  required  Bret  year. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

35.  Old  Testament.-  Pirsi  semester.     Synthetic:   The  stories  of 

Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal  Period  and  of  [nasi  until  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  Synoptic:  The  Messages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Poetical  Hooks,  with  a  survey  of  the  hooks  as  to 
their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  shall  he  itttdied,  '•  p..  The  Divine  Names  and  Attri- 
butes, The  Doctrine  of  Man,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  The 
Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  semester.  Synthetic:  Bach  student  shall  make  his  own 
outline  of  Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places 
in  the  narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  shall  he  surveyed  as 
to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed 
study  of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The 
Chief  Feasts  of  Judaism.    Three  hours,  required  first  year. 

36.  New  Testamknt. — First   semester.     Synthetic:    Each  student 

makes  his  own  life  of  Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Synoptic:  The  four  Gospels  are  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend 
their  scope  and  contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement 
and  salient  features.  Topical:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  is  studied  topically,  t.  g.t  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to 
the  Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  word 
studies. 

Second  semester.  Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline 
of  Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered 
from  the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the 
History.  Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  are  surveyed  and 
analyzed  as  were  the  Gospels.     Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of 
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Christianity  is  studied,  e.  r/.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God, 
The  Law,  Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious 
History.  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies. 
Three  hours,  required  second  year. 

ETHICS. 

40.  Christian  Ethics. — The  history  of  ethical  thought  is  studied  in 

the  Greek,  the  Christian,  and  modern  periods.  Ethics  is  treated 
as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  philosophy,  with  due  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  society  in  general.  The  practical,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  One  hour, 
required  fifth  year. 

41.  Methods  of  Ethics. — Text-books,  the  study  of  methods  of 

ethics  and  also  the  practical  application  of  ethics.  One  hour, 
first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — An  introductory 

study  of  t^e  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  One  hour, 
required  third  year,  diploma  course. 

51.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — A  more  intensive 

study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  Two  hours, 
required  third  year,  degree  course. 

52.  A  study  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India, 

Persia  and  Greece.    Two  hours,  elective. 

53.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  and  Oriental 

cults  under  the  Roman  Empire.    Two  hours,  elective. 

HOMILETICS. 

60.  Introductory  Course. — Two  hours,  elective  second  year,  degree 

course. 

61.  Sources   of  Homiletics. — The   principles  underlying  sermon 

writing,  lectures,  text-book.    One  hour,  required  third  year. 

62.  Practical  Work  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Homiletics 

to  the  analyzing  and  unfolding  of  various  texts  and  topics 
selected  by  the  class.  The  composition  of  sermons  upon  sub- 
jects selected  by  the  students,  also  upon  texts  assigned  by  the 
instructor.    One  hour,  required  fourth  year. 

LOGIC. 

65.  Introductory  Course. — Classification  of  terms;  denotation  and 
connotation;  clssification  of  propositions;  laws  of  thought; 
syllogisms;  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  propositions;  inductive 
reasoning  in  its  various  forms;  combination  of  induction  and 
deduction;  fallacies,  etc.  One  hour,  required  first  year,  diploma 
course. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

70.  Beginning  Greek. — This  course  treats  of  the  orthography, 

etymology  and  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  using  a  standard 
grammar,  and  prepares  the  student  to  begin  reading  the  New 
Testament.    Three  hours,  required  first  year,  diploma  course. 

71.  New  Testament  Greek. — A  thorough  study  of  the  Greek,  con- 

stant reference  to  the  sources  of  New  Testament  vocabulary, 
sentence  construction,  and  rhetoric.  A  standard  text,  lexicon, 
and  reference  books  in  grammar  are  used.  Two  hours,  required 
first  year  degree  course,  second  year  diploma  course. 

72a.  Gospel  History  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canon. 
Introduction  and  Exegesis.  The  best  texts  are  used.  Special 
bibliography  is  furnished  for  the  work  in  Exegesis.  Two  hours, 
required  second  year,  degree  course,  third  year  diploma  course. 

726.  New  Testament  Exegesis. — Exegesis  of  selected  portions. 
Two  hours,  required  third  year,  degree  course. 

73.  Apostolic  History  is  studied  according  to  the  methods  applied 

to  Gospel  History  in  Course  72.  Two  hours,  required  fourth 
year. 

74.  Topical  Study  and  Historical  Method. — The  purpose  of  the 

course  is  to  train  the  candidate  for  graduation  to  see  Bible  truth 
in  its  proper  perspective.  The  year  is  spent  in  the  discussion 
and  preparation  of  themes.    Two  hours,  required  fifth  year. 

75.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians; 

(b)  an  intensive  study  of  the  field  of  New  Testament  Intro- 
duction; (c)  a  special  study  of  the  ('anon  of  the  New  Testament. 

76.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 

pians;  (6)  BOUroefl  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  textual 
criticism  of  some  assigned  portion. 

77.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans; 

(6)  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  a 
special  study  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Justification. 

78.  The  Four  Doctrinal  Epistles;    their  philology,  syntax  and 

translation,  intensive  study  of  special  introduction  to  these 
Epistles.  Selected  portions  will  be  assigned  for  textual  criticism 
and  exegesis.  A  study  of  the  Ethics  of  St.  Paul.  Theses  and 
examinations.  Major. 

79.  The  Four  Gospels;  the  synoptic  problem;  the  ethics  of  Jesus* 

special  introduction  to  the  Gospels;  textual  criticism  ana 
exegesis  of  selected  portions;  synthetic  study:  Christ's  Messianic 
Consciousness.    Theses  and  examinations.  Major. 

80.  Letters  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Hebrews;  special  introduc- 

tion; translation;  textual  criticism  and  exegesis  of  selected 
portions;  synthetic  study;  The  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Theses 
and  examinations.  Major. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 
90.  Hebrew. — (a)  Hebrew  Grammar;  (6)  Hebrew  prose  with  con- 
siderable attention  given  to  the  translation  of  English  into 
Hebrew;  (c)  readings  in  Genesis  with  an  analytical  study  of  the 
words  and  phrases  as  found  in  the  text.  Three  hours,  required 
first  year. 
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91.  Hebrew. — (a)  Translation  from  the  Historical  Books  of 

the  Bible,  with  an  analytic  study  of  the  words  and  phrases; 
(6)  sight  reading.    Two  hours,  required  second  year. 

92.  A  Study  of  the  Psalms:   (a)  translation;   (b)  excgetical  study 

involving  both  analysis  and  synthesis;  (c)  lectures  on  special 
introduction.    Two  hours,  required  third  year. 

93.  A  Study  of  the  Major  Prophets,  with  special  emphasis  upon 

Isaiah,  translation  and  special  attention  to  exegesis,  lectures  on 
special  introduction.  Two  hours,  alternating  with  Course  94, 
required  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

94.  A  Study  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  pursuing  the  same  exegetical 

method  as  in  Course  4.  Lectures  on  special  introduction. 
Alternate  with  Course  93.  Two  hours,  required  fourth  and 
fifth  years. 

95.  A  Study  of  the  Critical  Theories  of  the  Pentateuch; 

exegesis  of  selected  portions  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  One 
hour,  required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

96.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  the 

rise  and  influence  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  critical  study  of  selected 
Psalms.  One  hour,  required  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

97.  The  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophet  and 

a  critical  study  of  Messianic  prophecies.  One  hour,  required 
third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

98.  Hebrew. — (a)  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  (b)  special 

introduction  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy;  (c)  translation  and 
exegesis  of  Deuteronomy;  (d)  thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

99.  Hebrew. — (a)   Hebrew   poetry — its  nature,   development  and 

influence  upon  Israel;  (6)  special  introduction  to  selected 
Psalms;  (c)  translation  and  exegesis  of  selected  Psalms;  (d)  thesis. 
Major,  four  hours. 

100.  Hebrew. — (a)  The  use  and  nature  of  Hebrew  prophecy;  (6)  spe- 
cial introduction  to  the  Book  of  Daniel;  (c)  translation  and 
exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Daniel;  (d)  thesis.    Major,  four  hours. 

ORATORY. 

110.  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking  (Kleiser)  is 

used  in  connection  with  this  work.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  physical  power  as  the  basis  of  voice  culture. 
Purity,  flexibility,  resonance,  brilliancy  and  volume  of  tone  are 
considered.    One  hour,  required  third  year,  resident  course. 

111.  The  art  of  winning  and  holding  attention,  how  to  develop  the 

imagination,  how  to  train  the  memory,  how  to  get  dramatic 
power,  how  to  use  illustrations,  how  to  manage  facts  and  thoughts 
to  move  an  audience  and  similar  subjects  are  considerd.  One 
hour,  required  fourth  year,  resident  course. 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


115.  Pastoral  Duties.    One  hour,  required  fifth  year. 

116.  Practical  Theology,   Church   Polity,   Sunday-schools,  Church 

Organizations,  Missions,  etc.    One  hour,  fifth  year. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

120a.  The  History  of  Greek  and  Medieval  Philosophy. — A  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  philosophical  concepts,  includ-  | 
ing  early  Greek  philosophy;  Socratic  Dialectic;  Plato,  Aristotle,  I 
the  later  Greek  schools  and  Neo-Platonism.    Traces  the  influence 
of  Greek  logic  on  Christian  thought  in  Scholasticism.  Readings 
in  the  sources,  reports  papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

1206.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — This  course  begins  with 
Bruno  and  carries  the  student  through  Rationalism,  Empiricism, 
and  German  Idealism.  Readings  in  the  sources,  reports  ana 
papers  on  assigned  topics.    Two  hours. 

121.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Current  tendencies  in  philosophical 
thought  are  examined  and  compared.  Such  thinkers  as  Berg- 
son,  Eucken,  F.  G.  S.  Schiller,  Russell,  Bosanquet,  Royce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  the  Neo-Realists  are  studied  and  their 
genetic  relations  to  earlier  and  classic  philosophy  discussed. 
Two  hours. 

122a.  The  Pre-Socratic  School. — General  tendencies,  the  peculiar* 
philosophical  significance  of  Socrates  as  related  to  moral  ques- 
tions; his  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  his  concep- 
tion of  God.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Socratic  method- 
Outlines,  theses,  and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

1226.  Plato's  Relation  to  the  Socratic  School. — An  examination 
of  the  Platonic  psychology,  dialectic  and  ontology.  Special 
study  devoted  to  his  conception  of  a  supreme  being,  Outlines, 
theses,  and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

122c.  The  Aristotelian  PHILOSOPHY  in  its  fundamental  principles  as 
related  to  his  theology.  Aristotle' fl  conception  of  the  divine 
spirit  and  his  forms  of  proof.  A  study  of  his  ethical  concepts. 
Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

123a.  Kant's  Ethics  and  Religious  Philosophy. — Kant's  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  dogmas  of 
positive  theology  as  related  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophical 
ethics.    Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

1236.  The  Philosophy  of  Schleierm.m  hkr. — His  conception  of  reli- 
gion, the  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology,  his  definition  of 
duty.    Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

123c. Schopenhauer's  Views  on  Pessimism. — Pessimism,  grounds  of 
and  causes  of  pessimism  as  related  to  optimism  and  philosophy. 
His  views  on  the  sufferings  of  the  world.  Outlines,  theses,  and 
examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

124n.  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  first 
year's  course  is  to  show  the  effects  of  Greek  philosophy  through 
its  various  systems  upon  early  Christian  Theology.  Outlines, 
theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 

1246.  Christianity  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — The  aim  of 
the  second  year's  course  is  to  show  the  general  tendencies  of 
scholastic  philosophy  as  related  to  Christianity  of  the  period. 
Outline,  theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 
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124c.  Christianity  and  Positivism. — The  aim  of  the  thud  year* I 
course  is  to  show  the  relation  of  positive  philosophy  to  ( Ihzistian- 
ity.    Outlines,  theses,  and  examinations.    Minor,  two  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

125A.  General  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology,  including  a  study  of  sensation  and  the  sensory 
system,  perception  of  time  and  space,  the  apperceptive  tendency 
and  the  process  of  association,  consciousness  and  the  self. 
Text-book,  recitations,  reports  and  simple  experiments.  Two 
hours. 

125B.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology. — A  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  behavior,  including  a  consider- 
ation of  individual  differences,  heredity  and  environment, 
the  nervous  mechanism  by  which  the  individual  adapts  himself 
to  his  environment,  unlearned  behavior,  habit  formation,  inter- 
est and  attention,  memory,  fatigue,  thinking,  tests  and  scales 
and  other  topics  related  to  the  educative  process.  Class  dis- 
cussions based  on  standard  texts  and  selected  readings,  together 
with  experimental  demonstrations.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  course  to  the  specific 
work  the  student  is  planning  to  do. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  Aim  of  Religious  Education. — Herein  is  traced  in  a  compre- 

hensive way  the  viewpoint  from  the  definite  side  of  education. 
Relation  of  religious  education.  The  factors:  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  church. 

A  paper  of  5,000  words — "The  Scope  of  Religious  Education. " 
Graduate  Course. 

2.  Historical  Studies  in  Religios  Education. — The  historical 

movements,  which  culminate  in  the  development  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  are  carefully  traced  from  earliest  history  down  through 
the  centuries.  This  history  is  comprehensively  traced  in  its 
development  in  the  British  Isles  and  America. 

Essays  and  reports  to  be  prepared  in  the  progress  of  these 
studies.    Graduate  Course. 

3.  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Studies  in  Religious  Edu- 

cation.— Analytical  studies  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
various  philosophers  as  related  to  religious  education.  The 
psychological  studies  bearing  upon  the  various  periods  of  life, 
including  intensive  studies  in  child  psychology  and  the  period 
of  adolescence.  Essays  and  reports  to  be  prepared.  Graduate 
Course. 

4.  Studies  in  Religious  Pedagogies. — Intensive  studies  in  prepara- 

tion and  teaching.  The  essential  principles  of  teaching:  adap- 
tation, attention,  and  system.  Studies  in  the  form  of  a  uniform 
curriculum.  Essays  and  reports  to  be  prepared.  Graduate 
Course. 
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SEMINAR  HOUR. 

130.  Students'  Problems. — Undergraduate  students  are  asked  to  pre- 

sent to  the  faculty  the  problems  met  in  daily  life;  the  problems 
to  be  of  a  social,  pastoral,  theological  and  religious  (individual 
and  social)  nature.  The  problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out. 
One  hour  each  year.  Required  of  fifth  year  resident  course,  and 
of  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  non-resident  course. 

131.  Pastors'Problems. — Pastors  are  asked  to  present  the  problems 

of  a  social,  pastoral,  theological  and  religious  (individual  and 
social)  nature  which  confront  them  in  their  pastorates.  The 
problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty.  One  hour  each  year  of  the  General  Graduate 
Course. 

Elective  Courses  Which  May  Bi  UsBD  as  a  Substitute  for 
the  Seminar  Hour. 

Comparative  RELIGION. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  historic  ethnic  faiths  that,  apart  from  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, have  most  directly  influenced  the  life  of  humanity — 
The  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Mohammedan,  Bindu,  Buddhist, 
Confucian,  Persian,  and  Shinto  faiths.  The  course  is  based  on  a 
recent  authoritative  text-book,  with  frequent  reference  to  other 
sources,  for  research.  One  hour  per  week,  or  one  unit  of  work. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Bhumway,  [nstructor, 

A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  the  Bi  hi.k  in  English  LlTORATUBS. — 
A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  English  literature  as 
revealed  both  by  British  and  American  poets.  This  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  religious  views  of  the  poets  with 
a  criticism  thereof.  Also  a  comparative  study  of  certain  classics 
with  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Bible.  This  course  represents 
one  unit,  or  one  hour,  per  week.  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes, 
Instructor. 

Religious  and  Social  Problems. — The  problem  of  the  community 
as  related  to  its  religious  and  social  problems  is  a  difficult  one 
to  solve.  The  Church  as  the  center  of  the  Community  Life 
will  be  studied  in  its  varied  ways  as  a  solution  to  these  problems. 
(1)  The  problems  of  church  organization,  through  the  Bible 
school,  societies,  etc.,  will  be  studied  to  meet  the  community 
problems.  (2)  The  Church  as  the  religious  and  social  center 
of  the  community.  (3)  The  message  of  the  Church  for  the  com- 
munity. (4)  The  scope  and  place  of  religious  education  of  the 
Church  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  day.  A  text-book  will  be 
used,  supplemented  by  lectures.  Opportunities  will  be  given 
to  study  these  problems  by  personal  investigation.  This 
course  represents  one  unit,  or  one  hour  per  week.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Heathcote,  Instructor. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Year 
students  in  the  Resident  Department,  and  also  to  any 
students  taking  unit  work  in  the  Correspondence  Depart- 
ment. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

140A.  Foundation  Principles. — (a)  Study  of  an  elementary  college 
text-book  with  critical  papers  and  explanatory  readings. 
(b)  Applied  sociology;  social  problems  in  city  and  country;  a 
paper  summarizing  each  problem  studied.  Two  hours,  required 
fourth  year,  diploma  course. 

HOB.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Sociology. — (a)  Text-book,  critical 
papers  and  explanatory  readings,  (b)  Social  problems  in  city 
and  country,  a  social  survey  of  the  student's  community.  Two 
hours,  required  fourth  year,  degree  course. 

140.  Social  Origins. — A  study  of  primitive  societies  as  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  present  customs  and  institutions. 
Text-books  and  magazine  literature,  with  papers.  One  hour, 
required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

142.  Social  Problems. — Application  of  sociological  principles  to 
present-day  conditions  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  Re- 
quired third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

150,  151.  Systematic  Theology  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  apologetics 
in  the  light  of  the  established  truths  of  science  and  historical 
criticism.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  student  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  philosophy,  Biblical 
theology  and  the  history  of  dogma. 

In  the  course  is  gathered  in  systematic  form  the  revealed 
truths  concerning  God,  creation,  anthropology,  soteriology, 
Christology,  ecclesiology  and  eschatology.  These  main  divisions 
are  presented  by  the  aid  of  a  text-book  and  the  lecture  method, 
but  the  seminary  method,  rather  than  the  didactic,  is  used  in 
imparting  information  and  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

An  intensive  course  on  the  Person  of  Christ  (Mackintosh)  is 
taken  up  the  last  year. 

It  is  urged  that  some  particular  denominational  theology 
viewed  from  its  historical  point  of  view  be  taken  up  although  no 
one  of  denominational  confessions  is  made  the  test  of  a  genuine 
Christian  theology. 

152.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. — A  careful  examination  of 

these  subjects.  Required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course, 
One  hour. 

153.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. — An  intensive  study.  Re- 

quired second  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 

154.  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — An  intensive  study. 

Required  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  hour. 

155.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. — Two  hours,  first  year  degree 

course. 

156.  God. — (a)  His  existence;  (b)  His  nature;   (c)  Thesis.  Outlines 

and  examinations.    Major,  four  hours. 

157.  Christ. — (a)  The  historicity  of  Jesus;  (b)  The  place  of  Christ  in 

modern  theology;  (c)  Thesis.  Outlines  and  examinations. 
Major,  four  hours. 
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158.  Holy  Spirit. — (a)  The  persons  of  the  Spirit;  (b)  The  work  of  the 
Spirit;  (c)  Thesis.  Outlines  and  examinations.  Major,  four 
hours. 

SEMITICS. 

Courses  are  arranged  in  the  Semitic  languages,  Rabbinical  Literature, 

etc.,  if  requested. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES. 

Correspondence  Department. 

The  undergraduate  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspond- 
ence on  the  unit  basis;  the  courses  are  the  equivalent  of 
those  given  in  the  Residence  Department,  the  cost  is  $2.50 
per  unit.    Certificates  are  given  on  the  completion  of  the 

courses. 

BIBLE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  all 
kinds  of  Christian  activity.  The  need  for  training  in 
Christian  work  is  gaining  wide  recognition  and  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained  workers.  The  call 
for  pastors'  assistants,  Bible  teachers,  missionaries,  settle- 
ment workers,  religious  work  secretaries  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  teachers  in  Sunday-schools  and 
teachers  of  teachers  is  steadily  becoming  more  general  and 
persistent.  It  has  been  said,  concerning  Bible  teaching, 
"This  is  a  work  that  requires  specific  training  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  university  and  college."  This  specific 
training  the  Temple  University  gives. 

The  curriculum  has  been  arranged  to  cover  a  course  of 
two  years.  Each  year  consists  of  two  semesters  correspond- 
ing to  the  semesters  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University. 
Prominence  is  given  to  direct  Bible  study,  and  the  work  so 
arranged  and  co-ordinated  as  to  make  each  semester  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  course  in  direct  Bible  study  should 
prove  of  peculiar  value  to  ministers  who  need  leadership 
or  study. 

We  suggest  that  the  student  enroll  for  the  full  course  in 
order  that  each  one  may  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  studies. 
Every  prospective  Sunday-school  teacher,  particularly, 
should  take  the  Friday  evening  courses,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  problems  of  teaching. 
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The  sessions  occupy  Monday  and  Friday  evenings:  the 
work  in  the  English  Bible  is  taken  on  Mondays;  that  of  the 
other  departments  on  Fridays. 

The  courses  are  grouped  in  four  department  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  the  English  Bible — Biblical.  Rev.  George  Handy 
Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D. 

2.  Department  of  Christian  Activity — Practical.     Rev.  Charles 

William  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 

3.  Department  of   History — Historical.      Rev.   Charles  William 

Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 

4.  Department  of  Theology  and  Apologetics — Systematic.  Rev. 
George  Handy  Wailes,  A.M.,  D.D. 

The  following  outline  of  study  is  pursued: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:   Each  student  shall  make  his  own  life  of 

Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Synoptic:  The  four 
Gospels  shall  be  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend  their  scope  and 
contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement  and  salient 
features.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the 
Gospels  shall  be  studied  topically,  e.  g.y  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the  Cross, 
The  Last  Things,  etc.,  etc.  Attention  shall  be  given  to  word 
studies. 

2.  Practical. — The  Scope  of  Religious  Education;  Definition;  View- 

point of  Christian  service;  Relation  to  school,  home  and 
Church;  Historical  studies;  Contributions  to  development  of 
religious  education  made  by  Babylonia,  Hebrews,  Greece, 
Rome,  etc. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History, 

the  development  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  Gradual 
growth  traced  as  related  to  writings  of  early  Church  leaders  and 
official  bodies  of  the  Church. 

4.  Systematic. — Outline   of   Christian   Doctrine   and   Outlines  of 

Natural  Theology;  Evidence  for  being  of  God,  etc. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Second  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline  of 
Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  history. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  shall  be  surveyed  and  analyzed 
as  were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity 
shall  be  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  law, 
Christ,  the  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  own  religious  history. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 
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2.  Practical. — Historical  Studies  in  Religious  Education  continued: 

the  movements  traced  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time; 
the  modern  Sunday-school  movement  in  its  varoius  aspects  is 
traced  and  developed. 

3.  Historical.— Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  history 

with  particular  study  given  to  the  Reformation,  its  causes, 
results  as  found  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  etc. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Evidences  of 

Christianity. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal 

Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Synoptic: 
The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and  poetical  hooks,  with  a 
survey  of  the  hooks  as  to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical: 
The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is  studied,  e.  g.,  The  Divine 
names  and  attributes,  the  doctrine  of  man,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  The  Messianic  hope,  etc. 

2.  Practical. — Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  as  follows:  Atten- 

tion— how  to  win  and  hold  it;  Preparation — general,  special 
and  immediate;  Hie  teacher  and  his  Bible,  methods  of  study- 
ing, etc.;  The  Bible  and  Commentaries;  The  teacher  and 
scholars;  The  lesson — material  introduction,  analysis.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  practical  and  seminar  work. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  history 

and  the  history  of  the  versions  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
history  of  each  version  is  carefully  traced  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  Revised  Version. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Elements  of 

Psychology. 

SECOND  YEAH. 

Second  Semester. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:    Each  student  makes  his  own    outline  of 

Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the 
narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  are  surveyed  as  to  their 
scope  and  contents,  as  was  done  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  the  first  year.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The  Chief  Feasts 
of  Judasim. 

2.  Practical. — Religious  Pedagogy  aa  follows:    How  to  illustrate 

from  the  field  of  history,  current  events  and  observation;  the 
teacher's  and  scholar's  viewpoint;  how  to  attack  a  lesson;  the 
art  of  questioning  and  application;  elements  of  success  and  the 
rewards  of  a  teacher. 

3.  Historical. — Christian  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Examina- 

tion of  reports,  etc.  History  of  modern  missions.  Outline 
study  of  comparative  religions.    Seminar  work. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religious  Psy- 

chology, e.  g.f  Psychology  of  conversion,  varieties  of  religious 
experience,  etc. 
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It  will  bo  Seen  thai  the  outline  of  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  English  Bible  is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and 
in  the  full  course  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  Sacred  Hooks. 
The  work  of  each  semester  is  complete  in  itself,  t  hus  enabling 
the  student  to  take  up  any  subject  and  begin  his  work  at 
the  point  that  coincides  with  his  special  need. 

The  course  opens  Monday  evening,  September  20,  1920. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  $10.00  a  year.  If  only 
one  evening's  work  is  taken  the  fee  is  $5.00.  All  checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Temple  University.  All  applica- 
tions and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Temple 
University. 

ROSTER. 

MONDAY. 

7.30-  8.20— Bible  Study,  Synthetic  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

8.20-  9.10— Bible  Study,  Synoptic  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

9.10-10.00— Bible  Study,  Topical  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

FRIDAY. 

7.30-  8.20 — Religious  Pedagogy  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

8.20-  9.10 — Church  History  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

9.10-10.00 — Christian  Doctrine   .Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

Special  examinations  are  conducted  regularly  twice  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  time  and  ability  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  regular  classes.  Examina- 
tions are  conducted  carefully  and  only  proficient  conscien- 
tious students  receive  diplomas. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

To  clergymen  who  are  alumni  of  approved  theological 
seminaries  the  Temple  University  offers  the  privilege  of 
graduate  work  in  non-residence.  Two  distinct  courses  are 
offered,  one  known  as  the  General  Course,  the  other  known 
as  the  Research  Course.  Each  of  these  courses  represents 
eight  hours  of  work  a  year  for  three  years  and  a  thesis,  an 
additional  year  being  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 
One  year  of  the  three  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  some 
accredited  college,  university  or  theological  seminary. 

The  Graduate  Courses,  when  completed  by  seminary 
graduates  who  are  also  college  graduates,  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
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When  the  entire  graduate  course  is  taken,  it  cannot  be 
completed  in  less  than  four  years. 

Alumni  of  theological  seminaries  which  require  a  year  of 
post-graduate  work  in  addition  to  three  years  of  under- 
graduate study  before  granting  the  B.D.  degree,  who  have 
completed  this  four-year  course,  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  are  given  credit  for 
one  year  of  post-graduate  work,  and  are  admitted  to  the 
second  year  of  the  S.T.D.  course,  making  it  possible  to 
receive  the  degree  in  three  years. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  student  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  in  less  than  two  years  from  the 
time  of  registration.  It  is  only  possible  for  a  student  receiv- 
ing sixteen  hours  credit  at  entrance  to  complete  the  course 
in  two  years. 

Each  graduate  student  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
course,  present  a  graduating  thesis,  representing  an  additional 
year  of  work  after  the  completion  of  his  prescribed  studies 
dealing  with  a  topic  connected  with  one  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  of  the  course,  and  generally  tending  through  criti- 
cism or  individual  research  to  the  advancement  of  theological 
learning.  The  candidate  shall  also  state  in  what  respect 
his  investigation  appears  to  him  to  advance  the  science  of 
theology.     He  is  also  invited  to  submit  any  other  papers 

he  may  have  prepared  or  published  dealing  with  any  subject 
connected  with  theological  science. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
General  or  of  the  Research  Course  shall  not  in  itself  be 
considered  a  sufficinet  reason  for  the  granting  of  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Unless  the  graduating  thesis  shows  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  ask  the  can- 
didate to  withdraw  his  application  until  such  times  as  he 
shall  present  a  thesis  of  sufficient  merit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  for 
the  graduation  thesis.  In  every  case  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  must  be  obtained,  the  professor  directing  the  major 
work  to  have  supervision  and  direction  in  working  out  the 
thesis.  Its  subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
for  approval  at  least  eighteen  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  examination  at  least 
two  months  before  graduation.  Graduation  theses  contain- 
ing at  least  10,000  words  are  required  to  be  typewritten  or 
printed.    The  thesis  is  not  returned  to  the  student;  one 
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copy  is  deposited  with  the  department  to  be  placed  in  the 
Theological  Library. 

The  thesis  must  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to 
knowledge  in  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  must  be  founded 
on  the  original  investigations  of  the  writer.  As  such  it 
largely  influences  his  final  promotion  to  the  doctorate  in 
theology. 

The  thesis  must  be  written  in  clear,  correct  English, 
suitable  to  the  topic  presented.  Slovenly  style  or  ambig- 
uous expression  may  so  mar  the  scholarly  character  of  a 
thesis  as  to  incur  its  rejection. 

The  graduate  thesis  should  conform  in  general  to  the 
following  outline: 

1.  Table  of  Contents.    A  general  outline  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 

subject,  with  references  to  pages. 

2.  Bibliography.    A  critical  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 

with  authorities  alphabetically  or  chronologically  arranged, 
giving  exact  reference  to  volume,  page,  date,  name  and  place 
of  publication. 

3.  Introduction.    Formal  reasons  or  grounds  underlying  the  investi- 

gation, stating  definitely  the  subject  involved,  the  material  used, 
and  the  method  of  treatment. 

4.  History  of  Opinion.    A  brief  review  of  existing  knowledge  on  the 

subject. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  thesis  developed. 

The  title  page  of  every  thesis  shall  bear  the  phrase,  "  Submitted  as 
part  of  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology, 

in  Temple  University,  by  followed  by  the 

name  of  the  candidate  in  full. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 

These  are  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  one  or  more  departments  of  theology.  They  consist 
of  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  student  having  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  major 
and  minor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The 
major  represents  four  hours  of  work  each  year  for  three 
years,  while  the  minors  each  represent  two  hours  of  work 
a  year  for  three  years.  An  additional  year  is  required  for 
the  writing  of  the  final  thesis.  Research  courses  are  offered 
in  the  Departments  of  Biblical  Theology,  History  of  Re- 
ligion, Ecclesiastical  History,  Ethics,  Liturgies,  New  Testa- 
ment Department,  Old  Testament  Department,  Psychology, 
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Sociology,  and  Systematic  Theology.  The  courses  are 
arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  students,  hence  are 
not  outlined  in  the  catalogue. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 

This  is  intended  for  students  desiring  to  study  more 
intensively  the  departments  of  theology  included  in  the 
following  outline: 


OUTLINE  OF  GEN 


First  Year.  Uni 

152    Systematic  Theology.  ...  1 

12    Biblical  Theology   1 

3    Apologetics   1 

24   Ecclesiastical  History. .. .  1 

41    Ethics   1 

75    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

95   Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

131    Seminar   1 


GRADUATE  COURSE. 
<<$™     Second  Year.  Uni 


153    Systematic  Theology. ...  1 

13    Biblical  Theology   1 

4    Apologetics   1 

25    Ecclesiastical  History.  .  .  1 

141    Sociology   1 

70    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

96    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

131    Seminar   1 


Third  Year. 


154  Systematic  Theology.  ...  1 

14    Biblical  Theology   1 

5    Apologetics   1 

26  Ecclesiastical  History ....  1 

142    Sociology   1 


77    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

97    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  1 

131    Seminar   1 


The  tuition  for  the  ( Graduate  Work  us  $50.00  for  the  year* 
if  paid  in  advance.  If  the  work  is  done  on  the  hour  basis, 
the  cost  is  $6.50  for  the  unit,  each  year  representing  eight 
units  of  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES. 


Theological  Course  (Resident)  $20.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5.00 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Resident) : 

Full  Course — two  evenings  per  week   10  . 00 

One  evening's  work  per  week   5 . 00 

Theological  Course  (Correspondence) : 

Graduate   50.00 

Undergraduate  (unit  work — not  leading  to  a  degree),  per 

unit   2.50 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Temple  University  is  to 
furnish  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing,  in  evening  classes,  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  legal  study. 

SESSIONS. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  Wilson  Building,  southwest  corner 
Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  10  o'clock — each  class  meeting  at  least  three  eve- 
nings a  week.  The  academic  year  for  1920-21  begins  on 
September  20,  1920,  and  continues  until  June  16,  1921. 

ATTENDANCE. 

All  students,  whether  candidates  for  a  degree  or  special 
students,  are  required  to  be  in  actual  attendance.  The 
work  of  the  School  of  Law  cannot  be  done  properly  by  stu- 
dents who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  lectures.  The 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any 
student  who  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  seem  unwise  to 
continue  his  connection  with  the  school. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Law  has  been  taught  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  by  three  distinct  methods:  by  lectures,  by  text-books, 
and  by  cases.  The  School  of  Law  of  Temple  University 
does  not  adopt  any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  Experience  has  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Faculty 
that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  a  combination  of  the 
three  methods. 

Instruction  is  therefore  given  partly  through  the  study  of 
leading  text-books  and  partly  through  lectures,  with  the 
statute  law  and  leading  cases  on  each  branch,  and  careful 
and  frequent  examinations  are  held  to  test  the  student's 
grasp  of  his  subject. 

Quizzes  are  held  regularly,  in  which  the  professors  in 
charge  of  each  subject  test  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
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student's  reading  upon  the  topic  assigned.  By  explanations 
given,  and  the  statement  of  other  illustrative  cases,  they 
endeavor  to  lead  the  student  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  legal  principles  that  may  be  involved.  In 
these  quizzes  every  effort  is  made  to  afford  the  student 
scientific  training  in  accurate  methods  of  study  and  of 
reasoning  along  legal  lines.  Topical  lectures  are  also  deliv- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  more  obscure  and 
difficult  questions  that  may  have  arisen,  and  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  recent  developments,  or  peculiar 
applications  of  the  principles  under  discussion,  as  shown  in 
late  decisions. 

By  these  methods  the  student  is  constantly  brought  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  instructor.  His  work  is 
watched  and  he,  as  far  as  possible,  receives  the  benefits 
which  can  be  had  from  individual  instruction. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Francis 
Chapman,  Dean,  Widener  Building}  Philadelphia. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must 
have  received  a  good  English  education,  and  may  be  admitted 
in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

L  All  graduates  of  a  recognised  college  or  university 
are  admitted  without  examinations  on  presentation  of 
diploma. 

No  diplomas  or  certificates  from  private  preparatory 
schools  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations. 

2.  Those  students  at  law  who  have  passed  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners are  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Temple  Uni- 
versity has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  colleges  and 
universities,  and  graduates  of  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  entitled  to  registration  by  the  State  Board 
of  Law  Examiners  without  examination. 

All  applicants  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  following  subjects  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  herein  given  under  each 
subject. 
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English. — I.  No  candidate  is  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on 
any  subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom, 
or  division  into  paragraphs.  2.  A  short  essay  is  required  to  be 
written  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination. 

'A.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works,  and  must 

be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject- 
matter,  the  style  and  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple 
questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors:  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
and  Merchant  of  Venice;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian;  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond;  first  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol;  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Webster's  Reply 
to  Hayne;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun.  4.  The  applicant  must 
also  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  English 
Literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States)  as  can  be 
obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this  subject. 

History. — 1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myer's  Ancient  History, 
and  Myer's  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction.  2.  English  His- 
tory.— With  special  reference  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment. Studen  3  should  make  a  careful  study  of  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  or  Ransome's  Short  History 
of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's  English  History  for 
Americans,  or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants 
are  expected  to  read  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
3.  American  History. — This  includes  Colonial  History  with  a 
view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  institutions; 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time.  Students  should 
carefully  study  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United 
States,  or  Johnson's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools, 
or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States,  or  some  other  equivalent 
work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination  are  expected  to  read: 
A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States;  Fiske's  Dutch  and 
Quaker  Colonies  in  America;  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

Latin. — (a)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  (6)  First 
four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  This  examination 
includes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  history, 
geography  and  mythology  of  (a)  and  (6);  sight  translations 
from  the  above  works  and  sight  translations  taken  at  large 
from  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  prescribed  works.  The  student  is  also  required  to 
render  into  Latin  a  short  passage  of  English  based  on  the  first 
book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — A  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
ordinary  Arithmetic.  A  careful  training  in  accurate  computa- 
tion with  whole  numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important 
part  of  this  wTork.    Algebra. — fRirough  quadratics.  Geometry, 
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— The  whole  of  plane  geometry  as  included  in  Wentworth's 

Geometry  or  any  other  standard  text-book. 
Modern  Geography. — The  student  is  expected  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical 
geography  of  the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 

The  student  desiring  to  take  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  Examination  can  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for 
application  and  full  information  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  examinations  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Charles  L.  McKeehan,  Esq.,  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Students  desiring  information  as  to  the  requisites  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  ( Jounty  can  obtain  the  same 
from  Albert  L.  Moise,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Philadelphia  County,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  student  to  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  pass  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  State  Board, 
and  be  properly  registered  as  a  law  student,  at  least  three 
full  years  before  he  applies  for  his  final  examination  and 
admission  to  the  Bar.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  he 
should  obtain  the  necessary  particulars  regarding  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  registration  of  students  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  the  county  in  which  he  expects  to  practice. 

3.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  State  Board  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  in  the  other  departments  of  Temple 
University. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission,  not  intending  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory diplomas,  or  certificates  from  the  Law  Examiners  of 
the  State  in  which  they  propose  to  practice,  showing  that 
they  are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  under  the 
rules  of  such  examiners. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
comply  with  the  educational  requirements  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  first  year's  class,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
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tion  in  all  the  studios  already  completed  by  the  class  they 
desire  to  enter  or  present  a  satisfactory  certificate  showing 
the  completion  of  such  branches  in  an  accredited  law  school. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  desiring  to  take  special  courses  of  instruction  in 
branches  of  the  law  which  may  be  of  service  in  business  or 
in  social  or  municipal  work,  can  arrange  for  such  courses  by 
applying  to  the  Dean. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
before  September  20,  1920. 

EXPENSES. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  students  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  School,  and  is  paid  but  once.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $100. 00  each  year,  one-half  of  which  is  payable 
at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  the  remainder  the 
first  Monday  of  February  following.  A  charge  of  $10.00 
is  made  for  the  diploma  upon  graduation. 

CURRICULUM. 

A  four-year  course  is  required,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  most  men  to  cover  thoroughly  in  an  evening  school  the 
different  branches  of  the  law  in  any  less  time.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  University  Law  Schools 
each  schedule  three  years  of  study,  with  the  student's  full 
time  devoted  to  his  studies.  It  is  a  fallacy  for  an  evening 
school  or  individual  to  claim  to  be  able  to  properly  fit  men 
for  the  law  in  a  shorter  time  than  four  years,  especially  when 
they  are  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to 
encourage  graduation  in  less  time.  Indeed,  since  future 
professional  success  depends  upon  complete  mastery  of  ele- 
mentary principles,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  student  to 
devote  less  time  to  preparation  for  practice,  even  though  he 
be  not  a  candidate  for  graduation. 

Subject  to  revision  as  to  minor  details  the  course  is  arranged 
thus: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

MR.  BEDFORD. 

Elementary  Law. — The  general  study  in  broad  outline  of  the 
nature,  fundamental  principles,  definitions  and  usual  classi- 
fications of  the  law,  together  with  an  historical  survey  of  its 
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sources  and  development.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  student  thoroughly  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his 
subsequent  work,  without  confusion  of  thought,  and  with  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  relations  to  each  other  for  the  sepa- 
rately considered  branches  of  the  law,  as  they  successively 
become  the  subjects  of  more  detailed  attention.  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  This  subject  covers  Blackstone's  original  text 
as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  law  of  England  at  the  time  the 
Commentaries  were  first  published.  The  second  book  of  the 
Commentaries  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  and  a  very 
careful  study  made  of  the  definitions  contained  therein.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  books  is 
sufficient.  Lewis's  Edition  of  Blackstone  is  suggested.  Rob- 
inson's Elementary  Law  (Revised  Edition),  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  oral 
explanations  and  running  discussions  on  the  text.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  TRACEY. 

Pleading  at  Law. — This  course  has  two  purposes:  First,  to  ground 
the  student  thoroughly  in  the  general  principles  of  common 
law  pleading.  Second,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  modern 
acts  and  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  Stephen's 
Pleading  (Tyler's  edition)  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  exercises 
are  given  in  reported  decisions  taken  from  Ames'  Cases  on 
Pleading.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Contracts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tracts. Under  this  subject  special  reference  is  made  to  the 
particular  phases  of  the  law  applicable  to  Agency,  Negotiable 
Instruments,  etc.  Anson  on  Contracts  (HufTcutt's  2d  edition), 
with  IIufTcutt  and  Woodruff's  Cases,  is  used  as  the  base  of 
this  course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  cases. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

JUDGE  BARTLETT. 

Torts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 
including  Negligence,  Measure  of  Damages,  and  the  Remedies 
for  Injuries  Suffered.  Cooley  on  Torts  is  the  basis  of  the 
course,  with  Simpson's  Cases.  Four  hours  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Real  Property. — A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Ownership, 
Enjoyment  and  Transfer  of  Real  Property,  including  herein 
the  subject  of  Liens,  Easements,  Mortgages,  Conveyancing 
and  all  other  topics  properly  appertaining  to  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  general  subject.  The  second  book 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries;  Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty. Important  statutes  and  leading  cases  on  real  property 
are  closely  studied  and  supplemented  b}'  the  lectures  of  the 
instructor.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
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MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — A  study  of  the  law  and  practice  in  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  including  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
relating  thereto.  Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property  is  made  the 
basis  for  this  course.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  and  of  their  relation  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  common  law.  Trusts  and  all  the  several  sub-heads 
of  equity  are  herein  specifically  considered.  Bispham's 
Principles  of  Equity  (8th  ed.),  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  illustrative  cases. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  TRACEY. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. — This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
in  close  outline  the  whole  subject  of  Crimes  and  of  Criminal 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes  relating  thereto.  Clark's  Criminal  Law  (3d  ed.), 
is  the  basis  of  the  course.  One  hour  each  week  throughout  the 
year. 

MR.  HEINE. 

Insurance. — The  general  principles  of  Life,  Accident  and  Fire 
Insurance,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes  of 
Pennsylvania  relating  thereto.  Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance 
is  used.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Corporations*. — Covering  the  history  of  the  development  of  Cor- 
porations and  Corporation  Law  in  England  and  the  United 
States  as  found  in  text-book  and  important  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Corporation  Act  of  1874  and  its  supplements.  Elliott 
on  Private  Corporations  (4th  ed.),  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
general  subject.  For  Pennsylvania  Law,  Eastman  on  Private 
Corporations  in  Pennsylvania  is  used.  Two  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Constitutional  Law. — Constitution  of  the  United  States:  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself  and  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon 
its  leading  provisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Willoughby's  Constitutional  Law  (Student's  ed.) 
with  Barnes  and  Milner's  Selected  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law 
is  made  the  basis  of  this  course.  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  1874,  together  with  the  principal 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  interpreting 
the  same.    Three  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Decedents1  Estates. — A  study  of  the  Law  of  the  Devolution  of  the 
Estates  of  Decedents,  of  Wills,  Administrations,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States.  The  History  of  the  Law  in  England  is  also 
studied  together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  Deci- 
sions. Gardner  on  Wills  is  used  in  this  course.  Two  hours 
each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  HEINE. 

Domestic  Relations. — This  course  includes  the  law  pertaining  to 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Husband  and  Wife,  Rights  of  Married 
Women,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Master 
and  Servant.  Long  on  Domestic  Relations  (2d  ed.),  is  used. 
One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.   . 

Bankruptcy. — The  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy  under  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Collier  on  Bankruptcy  is 
used.    One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  SCOVEL. 

Practice  in  Orphans'  Court  and  Small  Cause  Courts  of  New  Jersey. — 
A  course  specially  designed  to  teach  New  Jersey  students  the 
practice  in  Probate  and  Small  Court  matters. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Negotiable  Instruments.* — A  study  of  the  law  of  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments as  contained  in  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Acts,  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  with  cases 
illustrating  the  application  of  the  Acts  and  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  subject.  Crawford's  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law  (Pa.  ed.)  and  Bigelow's  Cases  on  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques  are  used.    One  hour  each  week  till  completed. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Sales. — This  course  covers  the  common  law  on  the  subject  of 
Sales  of  Personal  Property  and  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and 
also  the  statutory  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Uniform  Sales  Act 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  adopted  in  New  Jersey 
and  five  other  states.  This  act  has  also  been  before  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  both  houses.  Burdick  on  Sales  (2d  ed.);  Burdick's 
Selected  Cases  on  Sales  (2d  ed.).  One  hour  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Partnership.* — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Partnership,  together  with  a  special  consideration  of  the 
Statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Partnership  of  a  Special 
or  Limited  Nature.  Mechem's  Elements  of  Partnership  and 
Mechem's  Cases  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Evidence.* — Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  is  used  in  this 
course,  together  with  illustrative  cases  to  be  studied  and 
discussed  in  connection  therewith.  Two  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  of  Law  (Penna.) — This  course  is  intended  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  student  with  general  practice  including  equity 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  covers  the  juris- 
diction and  practice  of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
State  courts,  including  under  the  latter  heading  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  courts,  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  the  magis- 
trates or  justices  of  the  peace  courts.  It  embraces  the  Penn- 
sylvania Statutes  on  the  subject,  the  Rules  of  Courts,  and 
the  Federal  Statutes  relating  to  the  Federal  courts.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  HEINE. 

Bailments  and  Carriers.* — A  study  of  the  law  of  Bailments  and  Car- 
riers in  the  United  States  including  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Legal  Ethics. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  year  upon 
the  following  topics:  The  Attorney  and  the  Court;  the 
Attorney  and  the  Bar;  the  Attorney  and  the  Client;  the 
Attorney's  Compensation;  Professional  Habits  and  Helps; 
Methods  of  Getting  Business  and  Publicity;  Criminal  Practice 
and  Brief -making. 

MR.  SCOVEL. 

Practice  at  Law  and  in  Chancery  (N.  J.). — A  course  intended  to 
instruct  New  Jersey  students  in  the  general  practice  of  the 
Law  and  Chancery  Courts  of  New  Jersey.  The  course 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  Statutes  and  Rules  of  Court 
of  New  Jersey.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Reviews  and  Quizzes. — A  general  review  of  the  subjects  taught 
throughout  the  course  is  given  during  the  fourth  year.  Attend- 
ance by  all  fourth-year  students  is  obligatory.  The  work 
consists  principally  of  quizzing,  the  object  being  to  refresh 
the  students  in  the  subjects  taught  throughout  earlier  years. 
One  hour  each  week  throug  hout  the  year. 

Note. — Subjects  marked  thus  (*)  are  not  taught  during  the  year 
1920-21,  but  each  student  is  taught  them  during  his  course. 
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The  above  course  has  been  framed  so  far  as  practicable 
with  a  view  to  the  logical  and  unified  presentation  and 
development  of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  made  to  bend  to 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  students  whenever  greater 
efficiency  can  be  thereby  obtained. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
all  relevant  statutes,  and  the  student  is  required  from  time 
to  time  to  draft  such  papers  and  legal  instruments  as  call 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  with  which  his  studies 
are  concerned. 

Students  from  other  States  than  Pennsylvania  find  the 
course,  aside  from  the  statute  law,  well  fitted  to  prepare 
them  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  their  own  State.  The 
aim  of  the  School  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law,  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  leading  cases  illustrative  of  these  principles. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  courts,  presided  over  by  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  Bar, 
not  otherwise  connected  with  the  School,  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  an  independent  investigation  of  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  certain  stated  facts,  and  of  pre- 
paring briefs  thereon  and  making  oral  arguments.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  moot  courts  is  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

LAW  CLUB. 

The  students  are  organized  into  two  flourishing  clubs — 
The  Temple  University  Law  Club  and  the  Portia  Club — 
which  are  designed  to  forward  the  work  of  the  moot  courts 
and  to  aid  the  students  by  quizzes  among  the  men  and 
women. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  students 
in  regular  attendance  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  in  the  School  of  Law.  Diplomas  are  only  granted 
to  students  whose  character  for  honor  and  integrity  is 
established. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ATTENDANCE, 

A  regular  student  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  for  a  period  not  entitling  him  to  graduate,  or  a  special 
student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  receive  an  official  certificate, 
stating  the  time  of  his  attendance  and  the  subjects  on  which 
he*  has  passed  examination. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  Full  announcement  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

LIBRARY. 

The  School  of  Law  has  its  own  library  including  the 
Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Law  and 
Equity  Reports  of  New  Jersey,  the  Reports  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  Ohio,  the  American  and  English  Ency- 
clopedia of  Law,  Cyc.  Corpus  Juris  and  standard  text-books. 

The  students  also  have  the  use,  without  charge,  of  the 
Hirst  Law  Library  located  in  the  Drexel  Building. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Alumni  Association,  including  in  its  membership  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Bars,  has  been  organized.  A  reunion  of  the  Alumni  is  held 
annually  at  the  time  of  the  Law  School  banquet  at  which 
noted  public  men  are  the  speakers. 

FEES. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  University,  no  fees  are 
returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the 
same  course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

PRIZES. 

A  prize  is  offered  annually  to  the  second  year  class  and 
known  as  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Law  Publishers,  Chicago  Prize,  con- 
sisting of  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary.  The  Merzbacher 
Club  of  Temple  University  offers  a  prize  annually  of  the  value 
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of  $25.00  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  class  most 
proficient  in  Evidence  and  Wills.  This  prize  is  open  to 
members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

No  student  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  and  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  he  has  passed 
the  final  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

These  examinations  are  held,  after  due  notice,  twice  a 
year  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners credentials  from  the  Law  Examiners  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia  showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  take  his  final 
examination. 

By  resolution  of  the  County  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Philadelphia  County,  graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
Temple  University,  who  have  complied  with  the  rules  as  to 
preliminary  examination  and  registration,  and  who  have 
been  registered  as  students  under  the  Dean  of  the  School  for 
at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  final  examination,  having 
completed  the  course,  may  be  certified  to  the  State  Board, 
without  having  served  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  a  practicing 
attorney. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BAR. 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  must 
have  registered  as  a  student  three  years  before  taking  his 
Bar  examination.  He  must  also  have  served  a  clerkship 
with  a  practicing  attorney  for  three  years.  A  course  in  a 
law  school  of  established  reputation  is  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-seven  months  of  this  clerkship,  thus 
reducing  the  time  in  an  office  to  nine  months.  Temple 
University  presents  to  the  New  Jersey  student  special 
advantages  for  the  study  of  law,  as  a  course  in  its  School  of 
Law  is  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  under 
this  rule.  The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  also  created 
an  instructorship  in  New  Jersey  practice,  which  course 
taken  by  New  Jersey  students  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Penn- 
sylvania practice  as  part  of  the  course  leading  to  graduation. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  text-books  and  works  of  reference  are 
required  to  be  used  by  the  student: 

Constitutional  Law. — Willoughby's  Constitutional  Law. 

Contracts. — Anson  on  Contracts,  Huffcutt's  second  edition. 

Corporations. — Elliott  on  Private  Corporations,  fourth  edition;  East- 
man on  Pennsylvania  Corporation  Law. 

Criminal  Law. — Clark's  Criminal  Law,  third  edition. 

Decedents'  Estates. — Schouler  on  Wills  and  Administrations. 

Domestic  Relations. — Long  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Elementary  Law. — Robinson's  Elementary  Law  (Revised  edition); 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Lewis's  edition  suggested. 

Equity. — Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 

Evidence. 

Insurance. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property. 
Partnership. — Mechem  on  Partnership. 

Pleading. — Stephen  on  Pleading  (Tyler's  edition);  Ames'  Cases  on 
Pleading. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity. — Rush's  Cases. 
Real  Property. — Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property. 
Sales. — Burdick  on  Sales,  second  edition;  Burdick's  Selected  Cases  on 
Sales,  second  edition. 

Torts. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  reading,  but 
not  required : 

Bankruptcy. — Collier  on  Bankruptcy. 

Constitutional  Law. — McClain's  Constitutional  Law  in  United  States. 
Contracts. — Pollock  on  Contracts. 

Corporations. — Morawetz's  The  Law  of  Private  Corporation  (2  vols.); 
Savidge's  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Criminal  Law. — Wharton's  Criminal  Law  (2  vols.);  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure in  Pennsylvania,  by  Sadler. 

Domestic  Relations. — Peck  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Equity. — Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Evidence. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  sixteenth  edition;  McKelvey  on 

Evidence,  second  edition. 
Insurance. — Vance  on  Insurance. 

Partnership. — Lindley  on  Partnership  (2  vols.);  Shumaker  on  Part- 
nership. 

Personal  Property. — Schouler  on  Personal  Property. 

Real  Property. — Mitchell's  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Fallon  on  Conveyancing. 

Torts. — Pollock  on  Torts;  Schermerhorn's  Essentials. 

Miscellaneous  Works. — Kent's  Commentaries;  Pepper  and  Lewis' 
Digest;  Troubat  and  Haly's  Practice;  Patton's  Pennsylvania 
Practice. 
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The  Medical  Department,  located  at  Eighteenth  and 
Buttonwood  Streets,  opens  on  or  about  September  22d  of 
each  year.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  Each 
college  year  consists  of  eight  and  a  half  months. 

All  classes,  except  the  graduating  class,  continue  the 
college  work  until  the  first  of  June. 

The  school  is  co-educational  and  our  correlated  curricu- 
lum offers  to  both  sexes  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  medical  training  of  the  highest  standard. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  increasing  demand  for  the  woman 
physician  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  following  fields:  In 
general  practice;  in  specializing  in  diseases  of  women  and 
children;  as  teachers,  not  only  in  medical  schools,  hut  in 
many  departments  of  education;  in  hospital  administration; 
in  social  service;  in  laboratories,  and  in  child  welfare  prob- 
lems. The  war  has  caused  quite  a  devastation  along 
many  lines  to  which  the  woman  physician  will  have  entree. 
To  meet  these  additional  demands  a  special  plea  is  made  for 
women  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine. 

The  Medical  Hall  consists  of  four  stories  and  a  basement. 
It  contains  two  large  lecture  amphitheaters;  a  large  lecture 
room;  the  newly  constructed  laboratory  of  pharmacy;  the 
laboratory  of  chemistry;  the  laboratory  of  physiological 
chemistry;  the  anatomical  rooms  including  the  laboratory 
of  operative  surgery;  an  amphitheater  for  post-mortems; 
the  library;  the  museum;  quiz  rooms;  women's  rest  room; 
laboratories  of  research,  and  the  administration  offices.  In 
the  basement  is  the  refrigerating  plant,  and  rooms  for 
preparing  the  anatomical  material;  lockers;  male  students' 
rest  room;  classrooms;  engine  rooms;  animal  room,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  Medical  Hall  is  the  laboratory  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology;  the  laboratory  of  pharmacology;  the 
laboratory  of  physiology,  and  the  laboratory  of  histology 
and  embryology,  which  are  modern  and  well  equipped.  In 
all  the  laboratories  each  student  has  a  desk,  locker,  or  table, 
equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  is  assigned 
to  him  for  his  individual  use  throughout  the  course  of 
instruction. 

All  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime,  and  is  concrete 
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and  practical  rather  than  abstract  and  didactic.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  course  are  centered  upon  the  fundamental 
branches — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology, 
Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Organic  Chemistry — and 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  laboratory  work.  The  remaining  two 
years  are  given  to  the  clinical  subjects — Medicine,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  and  the  specialties,  Instruction  is  given  chiefly 
in  the  hospitals. 

Temple  University  has  incorporated  with  it  two  hospitals, 
the  Garretson  Hospital,  situated  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  located  at  Broad  and 
Ontario  Streets.  Both  of  these  hospitals  are  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  in  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  districts  of  Philadelphia.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hospital  are  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In 
this  and  in  other  plants  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
squares  about  30,000  men  are  employed.  This  gives  to  the 
Garretson  Hospital  facilities  for  teaching  acute  surgery 
nowhere  excelled  in  the  United  States. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  ranks  with  the  larger  institutions 
of  the  city  in  facilities  and  equipment.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
155  beds  and  affords  abundant  and  constantly  increasing 
material  for  clinical  instruction  in  every  branch.  A  new 
laboratory  building  on  the  hospital  grounds,  affords  a  newly 
equipped  clinical  laboratory;  autopsy  room;  private  labora- 
tories for  original  research,  and  rooms  for  teaching  purposes. 
A  new  wing  to  the  hospital  will  be  erected,  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  beds  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  also  afford  a  new  operative  room  suite  and  clinical 
amphitheater. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  street  car  lines  passing  the  Medical  Hall  and  the 
hospitals,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  greatly  extend- 
ing the  territory  from  which  patients  are  drawn  for  clinical 
teaching. 

Clinics  are  given  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Gynecology,  Ob- 
stetrics, Ophthalmology,  Laryngology,  Otology,  Orthopedics, 
Dermatology,  Proctology,  Pediatrics  and  Neurology. 
Attendance  upon  clinics  is  obligatory  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  year.  During  the  Senior  year  all  instruction, 
so  far  as  possible,  is  clinical  in  character. 

The  professors  are  officially  connected  with  a  number  of 
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other  prominent  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  utilize  the  material 
therein  for  additional  clinical  instruction  for  our  students. 

None  but  contagious  diseases  are  admitted  to  the  Munici- 
pal Hospital,  but  the  Senior  students  who  desire  this  course 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  contagious  diseases  at  the 
bedside. 

Graduates  and  advanced  students  desiring  to  pursue  any 
specialty,  or  work  in  general,  have  ample  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  the  various  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  infirmaries 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  medical  students  of  the  Temple  University  enjoy 
hospital  facilities  second  to  those  of  no  medical  college  in 
this  country. 

CORRELATED  CURRICULUM. 

The  correlated  method  of  teaching,  introduced  by  this 
department  of  Temple  University  in  1902,  has  since  been 
perfected  and  is  now  applied  practically  to  the  entire  curric- 
ulum. By  this  system  the  same  general  subject  is  taught 
simultaneously  in  the  several  departments,  thus  effecting 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  effort  for  the  student. 

By  this  modern  scientific  arrangement  students  frequently 
review  the  fundamental  branches  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
entire  course  of  study,  as  one  after  another  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  taken  up  in  the  order  previously  determined 
upon. 

To  illustrate,  when  the  Professor  of  Practice  is  lecturing 
upon  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases,  the  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology  is  teaching  the  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology of  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Tract;  the  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  gives  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  this  tract 
and  a  course  on  Dietetics;  the  Professor  of  Surgery  teaches 
the  surgery  of  the  Alimentary  Canal;  while  the  Professor 
of  Physical  Diagnosis  is  also  lecturing  upon  and  demon- 
strating the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
this  part  of  the  body. 

This  system  of  introduction  has  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  all  medical  graduates; 
also  of  the  best  medical  teachers  in  the  country,  as  shown 
by  its  adoption  in  other  medical  schools. 

The  correlated  system  is  employed  whenever  and  where- 
ever  practicable.  Students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes  work  up  into  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  correlated 
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scheme  by  mastering  the  principles  of  the  basic  studies, 
namely,  normal  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  make  practical  and  intelligent 
physicians,  rather  than  multi-specialists,  of  the  under- 
graduates. 

In  addition  to  the  correlated  curriculum  a  special  feature 
is  made  of  what  is  aptly  termed  practical  teaching.  As 
employed  in  this  department,  the  method  embraces  clinical 
lectures,  clinical  conferences,  clinical  laboratory  work,  class 
conferences,  ward  classes,  work  in  hospital  wards,  dis- 
pensary service  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Wherever 
applicable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projecto- 
scope,  stereopticon  lantern  slides,  colored  drawings,  tables, 
comparisons,  syllabi,  etc.,  these  being  projected  upon  a 
screen. 

The  classes  are  small,  which  admits  practically  of  personal 
and  individual  instruction.  When  most  advantageous  to 
the  student,  classes  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  three  or 
five,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  ward  study. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  Streets. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
paying  their  tuition,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means  of  services 
rendered  in  the  laboratories  or  other  departments  of  the 
University.  These  positions  are  provided  for  by  special 
appointment  each  year,  and  the  remuneration  for  such 
service  depends  upon  the  time  and  nature  of  the  work 
required. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the 
city  in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions. Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
chosen  vocation. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  makes  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  medical  students  who  are  obliged  in 
any  degree  to  maintain  themselves,  to  secure  employment 
in  physicians'  offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied  institutions. 
A  file  is  kept  of  all  students  who  wish  employment,  also  of 
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persons  wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as  prospective 
patrons. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
this  department  are  requested  to  enroll  early,  and  notify 
the  Dean  of  their  desires  regarding  employment. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  Dean  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  application 
for  admission.  Every  new  student  is  required  to  matricu- 
late with  the  Registrar,  and  every  student  who  has  been  in 
attendance  is  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each 
college  year.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
the  attendance  of  any  student,  at  any  time  for  what  may 
appear  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  such  as  incompetency,  conduct  unbecoming  a  lady 
or  gentleman,  or  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  morals  of 
the  class  or  institution;  also  to  refuse  a  student  the  privilege 
of  final  examination  for  cause. 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  physicians  of  good 
reputation  residing  in  the  state  of  which  the  student  is  a 
citizen. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  completion  of 
a  standard  four-year  high-school  course  of  study,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  col- 
legiate work,  including  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  with 
laboratory  work,  English,  and  a  modern  language,  extending 
through  two  years  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
holidays,  in  an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Students  are  not  admitted  with  any  deficiency  in  these 
requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
present  credentials  of  preliminary  education  that  meet  the 
preliminary  requirements  of  the  class  to  which  they  seek 
admission,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Examiner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Education  for  adjudication. 
Students  from  acceptable  medical  colleges  are  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  without  examination  so  far  as  their 
credentials  cover  the  work  of  the  year  or  years  for  which 
the  applicant  desires  to  be  credited,  and  provided  he  or  she 
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is  eligible  for  advancemenl  in  the  medical  school  where  in 
attendance. 

Graduates  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences  who  have  during  their 
college  course  devoted  the  stated  number  of  hours  to  Gen- 
era] Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Histology,  Human  Anatomy  or  Physiology  are  given  sub- 
ject credit  upon  application,  but  no  time  credit.  Thus, 
matriculates  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  may,  at  their 
option,  be  excused  from  attendance  upon  certain  lectures 
and  other  duties  required  in  the  Freshman  Course,  provided 
(a)  they  pass  a  special  examination  given  by  the  professor 
of  the  respective  department  of  this  medical  school  in  the 
subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  for  which  credit  is  sought; 
and  (6)  the  time  thus  secured  to  the  student  be  devoted  to 
advanced  laboratory  work  anticipating  the  second  year  in 
the  course,  assigned  by  the  respective  chair. 

Students  so  privileged  must,  however,  take  the  term 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  there- 
after are  not  excused  from  any  regular  work  of  the  medical 
course. 

CLASS  ADVANCEMENT  AND  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  advancement  with  their  respec- 
tive classes,  students  are  required  to  take  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  session.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  do  so,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  forbidding  such  a 
student  the  right  to  examination  in  the  fall  and  to  further 
advancement  with  the  delinquent's  class. 

Students  who  fail,  in  any  year,  to  pass  the  term  examina- 
tion with  an  average  of  less  than  75  per  cent  in  more  than 
two  major  branches  must  repeat  the  year's  work.  If  failure 
covers  only  these  or  less,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  pass 
the  subjects  in  the  following  September.  Repetition  of  any 
year's  work  includes  re-examination  in  all  of  the  branches 
of  the  year. 

Only  those  students  who  have  appeared  for  the  examina- 
tion in  September  may  be  continued  with  their  respective 
classes  as  conditioned  students,  providing  their  conditions 
represent  only  two  major  branches.  Conditioned  students 
must  attend  the  lectures  covering  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  failed,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  present  year. 
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All  conditions  must  be  removed  before  January  15th  in 

each  session. 

An  accurate  roll  of  students,  showing  attendance  upon 
lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  is  kept.  In  making 
up  the  final  average  from  results  of  term  examinations,  credit 
is  given  for  diligence  and  application  in  pursuance  of  college 
duties. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
must  have  complied  with  all  the  rules  of  the  department  of 
medicine,  and  pass  an  examination  on  each  subject  of  the 
course  with  a  general  average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75 
per  cent.  He  must  show  that  he  has  attended  four  courses 
of  medical  lectures.  The  last  course  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, have  been  taken  at  this  college. 

The  candidates  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  com- 
mencement at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  have 
failed  to  pass  all  the  branches  required  at  two  annual  exam- 
inations must,  if  they  stand  for  a  third,  take  an  examination 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  entire  four-years'  course. 

GRADUATES  IN  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY 
AND  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  possess- 
ing the  required  amount  of  preliminary  education  (see 
Requirements  for  Matriculation),  are  admitted  U)  the  first- 
year  course,  and  must  take  the  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  as 
provided  for  first-year  students,  and  pass  an  examination 
in  these  branches,  dissect  the  entire  human  body,  and  pass 
an  examination  in  first  and  second  year  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  given 
credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  and  are  excused  from  attendance  upon  these 
subjects  during  the  first  year. 

They  are  given  credits  for  subjects  of  the  first  3rear  for 
which  they  present  satisfactory  credentials,  an  d  are  excused 
from  attendance  upon  the  lectures  and  other  requirements 
of  this  work. 
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This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  reduction  of  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  course.  It  is  only  a  subject 
credit.  A  reduction  in  tuition  for  the  first  year  is  made 
proportioned  to  the  subjects  credited,  but  in  order  to  grad- 
uate it  is  obligatory  upon  the  student  to  complete  a  four- 
years'  course  and  take  the  final  examinations  with  the 
regular  graduating  class. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  regular  Medical  Course,  as  shown  by  the  session 
roster,  is  open  to  Temple  University  medical  graduates  free 
of  cost,  except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used  or  broken. 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  reputable  college  who  wish 
to  take  a  Post-Graduate  Course  upon  application  will  have 
assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches 
in  which  such  students  desire  the  greater  proficiency  being 
given  prominence.  They  are  required,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  medical  degree  of  Temple  University,  to  complete  four 
years  of  study  and  pass  the  final  examination  with  the 
regular  graduating  class.  In  every  instance  they  must 
have  attended  the  Senior  Course  of  lectures  at  this  college, 
prior  to  receiving  such  degree.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Post-Graduate  Course  we  arrange,  on  the  same  general  plan, 
concentrated  courses  on  the  specialties,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  we  grant  a  Temple  University  Certificate 
showing  the  work  satisfactorily  covered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Pre-Medical  College  course  the 
applicant  must  have  had  an  accredited,  or  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  By  an  accredited, 
or  standard,  high  school  is  meant  one  which  has  a  satis- 
factory four-year  course  in  secondary  studies;  each  session 
shall  have  180  days  of  actual  work;  there  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty  recitations  a  week;  the  recitation  periods  shall 
be  at  least  forty-five  minutes  in  duration;  that  requires 
double  periods  for  laboratory  work,  and  for  work  in  manual 
training,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Blank  certificates,  to  be  filled  and  signed  by  the  applicant's 
former  principal,  are  sent  by  the  Dean  upon  request,  or  they 
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can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  the  State  Examiner, 
Mr.  John  Loman,  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  Mr. 
C.  B.  Smathers,  101  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
These  certificates,  when  properly  filled  out,  are  returned  to 
the  State  Examiner  who  adjudicates  the  same,  and,  if 
approved,  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  the  Pre-Medical 
College  Course.  If,  however,  there  are  any  conditions, 
these  can  be  removed  by  taking  the  examination  given  by 
the  State  Examiners.  The  Dean  will  give  any  information 
desired  regarding  these  examinations.  No  student  is 
admitted  with  conditions  in  his  preliminary  education. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES. 

By  co-operation  among  the  different  departments  of 
Temple  University  we  now  offer  the  following  so-called 
double  courses: 

1,  Prospective  graduates  in  Dentistry  who  also  con- 
template reading  Medicine  may,  at  their  option,  complete 
both  courses  in  six  consecutive  years  by  matriculating  two 
years  in  the  Dental  School  and  four  years  in  the  Medical 
School.  The  student  is  requited  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  department  of  medicine.  The  branches 
of  study  common  to  both  courses  are  credited  in  the  higher 
course  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  passed  in  the  lower. 

2.  Similarly,  a  course  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Depart- 
ment and  our  Medical  course  may  be  completed  in  seven 
consecutive  years.  To  avail  oneself  of  this  the  student 
should  announce  the  intention  at  the  completion  of  the 
Sophomore  year  and  thereafter  matriculate  as  a  medical 
student. 

By  this  concentrative  method  the  two  courses  and  a  year 
as  resident  physician  in  the  hospital  may  be  covered  in  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  two  courses.  By  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  the  Bachelor  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  course. 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  concessions  must  not  be 
construed  as  in  any  degree  whatever  curtailing  our  Medical 
course,  but  rather  as  additional  helps  in  attaining  to  the 
common  end — a  well-rounded  medical  training.  These 
double  courses  entail  much  diligent  study,  success  being 
conditioned  upon  persevering  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 
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STUDENTS'  CONFERENCES. 

Conferences  begin  with  the  third  year  and  arc  continued 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  They  are  clinical  or  purely 
recitational  and  calculated  to  make  students  think  and  act 
independently.  They  are  not  smokers  or  quizzes,  but 
systematic  conferences  on  assigned  subjects,  and  they  are 
always  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Faculty. 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

A  library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  has  been  established  in 
Medical  Hall,  containing  standard  text-books  and  books  of 
reference.  There  are  constantly  being  added  additional 
books  carefully  selected,  in  order  that  only  publications  of 
value  to  the  student  may  be  placed  upon  the  shelves.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  medical  period- 
icals, thus  enabling  the  student  to  keep  informed  of  the 
very  latest  medical  literature. 

The  students  also  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  15  South  Twenty-second  Street,  the  second 
largest  medical  library  in  the  United  States. 


STUDENTS'  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  have  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  classes 
the  Babcock  Surgical  Society,  the  Applegate  Obstetrical 
Society,  the  Krusen  Gynecological  Society,  the  Sajous 
Therapeutic  Society,  the  Mills  Pediatric  Society,  the  Scham- 
berg  Dermatological  Society  and  the  Hewson  Anatomical 
League.  These  societies  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion 
of  medical  and  surgical  topics. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Seven  resident  physicians  are  appointed  yearly  at  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  after  a  competitive  examination,  and 
two  resident  physicians  at  the  Garretson  Hospital. 

Over  ninety  resident  appointments  are  made  annually  at 
the  other  hospitals,  invariably  by  competition,  open  to 
graduates  in  medicine. 
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PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1921. 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  member 
of  the  Graduating  Class  attaining  the  highest  average  during  the 
four-years'  course. 

Anatomy  Prize. — By  Professor  Hewson,  twenty-five  dollars  (or 
Gold  Medal  equivalent)  to  the  student  presenting  the  best  Anatomical 
preparation  permanently  mounted  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  \Y.  Wayne  Babeock,  a  Gold  Medal  or 
Surgical  Pocket  Case  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  presenting  the 
best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Gynecological  Prize. — By  Professor  KruseiL  a  prize  of  Kelley's 
Medical  Gynecology  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  ("lass  passing  the  best 
examination  in  Gynecology. 

Therapeutic  Prize. — By  Professor  Sajous,  a  Cold  Medal  to  the 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Thera- 
peutics. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Bacon,  a  Pocket  Instru- 
ment Case  for  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Steel,  a  Surgical  Pocket 
Case  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written 
report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize.—  By  Professor  Robertson,  first  prize 
of  a  glass  Hypodermic  Syringe,  and  second  prise  of  a  Phonendoscope 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best 
examinations  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Applegate,  a  pair  of  Obstetrical 
Forceps  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination 
in  Obstetrics. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — Professor  Mills  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  presenting  the  best  report  of  the  Clinics  and  a  prize 
to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  report  of  the 
lectures. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — Professor  Peter  offers  a  Luminous  Oph- 
thalmoscope to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  exam- 
ination in  Ophthalmology. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — Professor  Hudson  offers  a  prize  of  Bradford 
and  Lovett's  Orthopedic  Surgery  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
passing  the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Professor  Martin,  Cooke's  Text-Book  of 
Proctology  and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  examination  in 
Proctology. 
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Laryngology  Prize.  By  Professor  Hitschler,  a  prize  for  the  best 
examination  in  Laryngology. 

Otology  Prize.  By  Professor  Off,  a  prize  for  the  best  examination 
in  Otology. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J,  P.  Emich  and  Hugh  C.  Boyle, 
a  monetary  prize  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first 
and  second  best  examinations  in  Surgery. 

Junior  Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Arnold,  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  best  examination. 

Genito-Urinary  Prize. — By  Professor  Thomas,  a  prize  to  the 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Genito- 
Urinary  Surgery. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class 
passing  the  best  examination  in  the  diseases  of  animals  communicable 
to  man. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ANATOMY. 

Addinell  Hewson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
Phillip  Fischelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology. 
Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology  and  Syndes- 
mology. 

Joseph  Aspel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  the  First  Year  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
bones,  joints  and  muscles.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  dissections  and 
object  drawing.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  course  is  the  conference 
plan  instead  of  a  purely  didactic  method.  As  an  aid  to  the  correlated 
medical  branches  the  students  of  this  year  are  given  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  lymph  and  peripheral  nervous  system • 
Dissection  required  the  entire  year. 

In  the  Second  Year  the  student  takes  up  the  work  where  he  left  it  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  lectures  are  arranged  in  sequence 
and  the  student  is  advanced  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  the  anatom- 
ical laboratory  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  dissection  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  to  make  secure  the  foundation  for  the  clinic 
years  to  follow.  The  nervous  system  is  given  in  detail  in  this  year. 
The  grading  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  such  as  to  make  possible 
the  completion  of  the  course  in  descriptive  anatomy.  Dissection 
required  the  entire  year. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  purpose  is  to  give  a  true  course  in  applied 
anatomy.  Thus  in  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to  map  out 
and  demonstrate  on  the  cadaver  regions  of  clinical  importance.  The 
course  includes  regional  and  surgical  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of 
special  areas,  viz.,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  etc.,  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  and  recitations  by  the  staff,  so  that  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  the  student  is  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
bedside  teaching. 
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HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 
Phtllip  Flschelis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology. 
Giacchino  P.  GlAMBOLVO,  Technician. 

Histology  is  taught  throughout  the  Freshman  year  and  consist*  of 
one  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  in  this  subject  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Not  only 
do  the  students  personally  prepare  a  set  of  slides  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
organs  of  the  body,  thus  learning,  the  technic,  but  each  student  is 
required  to  study  carefully  and  make  drawings  of  the  various  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  human  body  from  a  carefully  prepared  and  complete 
set  of  loan  sections  belonging  to  the  laboratory.  In  this  work  the 
student  is  assisted  by  a  large  series  of  unique  wall  charts  and  by  con- 
stant reference  to  text-book  illustrations.  Especial  drill  is  given  in 
the  rapid  identification  of  unknown  sections  of  the  various  tissues 
and  organs. 

Embryology  is  taught  during  the  Second  year  and  consists  of  two 
hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  not  only  with  the  fundamental 
processes  of  mammalian  embryology,  but  especially  with  those  develop- 
mental features  which  bear  directly  on  the  work  in  surgery,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  The  practical  work  consists  of  examination  of  gross 
specimens  of  chick  and  mammalian  embryos,  various  types  of  ova  in 
their  segmentation,  blastublation  and  gastrulation  stages  and  serial 
sections  of  chick  and  mammalian  embryos.  Drawings  of  the  various 
structures  studied  are  made  and  the  students  are  required  to  be  able 
to  make  diagrammatic  drawings  illustrating  the  development  of  the 
more  important  structures.  A  series  of  wall  charts  and  wax  models 
are  a  very  helpful  adjunct  in  the  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
John  C.  Scott,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
J.  Garrett  Hickey,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Laboratory  of  Physiology. 
Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chemistry. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  Physiology  embraces  didactic  lectures  covering  the 
entire  subject  during  the  first  and  second  year.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  tables,  charts  and  drawings,  and  supplemented  at  periods 
by  reviews,  recitations,  conferences,  and  quizzes. 

As  far  as  possible,  particular  attention  is  given  to  applied  or  patho- 
logical physiology,  thus  making  the  subject  a  practical  branch  and 
bringing  it  in  close  touch  with  the  science  of  medicine. 

Laboratory  Instruction. — Practical  work  in  Physiology  is  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  and  comprises  the  study  of  physiological  instruments 
and  methods  of  investigation,  and  a  series  of  over  150  experiments  are 
made  and  recorded,  occupying  six  hours  weekly  during  the  Sophomore 
year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  or  sub-sections,  so  that  all 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  every  experiment.  Each 
group  works  at  a  separate  table  and  has  its  own  set  of  apparatus.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  most  modern  instruments  for  physiological 
investigation.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
done  and  these  records  are  examined  by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
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Recitations  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  on  an  average  of  once  every 
two  weeks,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  any  point 
that  is  not  clear  is  carefully  explained.  Progs  arc  used  by  the  students 
for  experimental  purposes  and  their  work  is  supplemented  by  demon- 
strations by  the  Director.  All  the  experiments  are  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  character  and  are  designed  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the 
physiology  of  the  human  being.  Briefly  stated,  the  work  done  in  the 
laboratory  embraces  a  study  of  the  heart,  including  the  peculiarities  of 
the  heart  muscle,  reasons  why  the  heart  beats,  nervous  mechanism 
of  the  heart,  and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  upon  the  heart;  problems 
of  the  circulation;  study  of  the  pulse;  effect  of  exercise  and  posture 
upon  the  pulse;  measurement  of  blood  pressure;  respiratory  move- 
ments; form  of  contraction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle; 
physiological  characteristics  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle; 
study  of  the  nervous  system;  electrotonic  changes  in  the  irritability 
and  conductivity  of  nerves,  reflexes;  fatigue,  including  development 
of,  recovery  from,  and  seat  of  fatigue;  exhaustion;  reaction  time;  and 
the  special  senses  with  reference  particularly  to  vision  audition  and 
tactile  sense. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

During  the  Freshman  year  the  medical  student  receives  two  lectures 
and  one  quiz  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

The  student  begins  his  instruction  with  the  preparation  of  volumetric 
solutions,  acidimetry,  and  alkalimetry,  and  careful  analyses  of  foods, 
water,  milk,  urine,  bile,  blood,  etc.,  in  both  normal  and  pathologic 
conditions.  The  determination  of  the  various  elements  and  con- 
stituents of  the  foregoing  materials  are  taken  up  and  determinations  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  fats,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  general  physiological  analyses  are  made  to  determine  these  various 
substances  in  conditions  of  both  health  and  disease. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
various  substances  widely  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  thera- 
peutic and  other  purposes  and  their  employment  in  analyses,  their 
diagnostic  values,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  considered. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  'toxicology,  and  the 
various  alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered,  together  with  the 
effects,  recognition,  and  the  treatment  of  poisoning  arising  from  their 
use. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  supplemented  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
accepted  chemical  and  physiological  tests. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  medical  students  in  this  branch  of  work, 
and  each  student  is  instructed,  and  personally  required  to  perform 
all  such  procedures  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  physiological  and 
pathological  changes  occurring  in  the  body. 
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THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacology. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Die- 
tetics. 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and 

Radio-Therapeutics. 
Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

Everet  E.  Kendig,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology. 
Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy. 
Morris  Cornfeld,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

The  instruction  in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  is  given  greater 
importance  than  in  any  other  medical  school  in  America.  While  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  reotomended  by  the  Committee  on  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  of  the  American  Medica]  Association  for 
the  course  on  these  subjects  is  321  hours,  the  actual  time  devoted  to 
these  branches  in  Temple  University  is  630  hours.  Not  only  is  this 
because  therapeutics  is  the  one  branch  upon  which  an  otherwise  well- 
informed  graduate's  success  depends,  but  because  it  prepares  him  for 
high  standing  in  examination  before  state  boards,  or  for  admission  into 
hospitals,  the  army,  navy,  public  hygiene  or  other  government  services. 

The  student  first  receives  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Department  a 
training  which,  owing  to  its  thoroughness,  enables  him  to  act  as  his 
own  pharmacist  should  circumstances  (such  as  occur  in  small  hospitals, 
on  shipboard,  foreign  missions,  etc.)  require  it.  Such  knowledge  also 
facilitates  the  obtaining  of  position*,  and  commands  unusual  remunera- 
tion. The  instruction  consists  of  laboratory  instruction,  didactic 
lectures  and  recitations. 

The  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  (pharmacodynamics) 
is  next  in  order.  This  is  conducted  in  another  special  laboratory  in 
which  the  students,  guided  by  the  associate  professor  and  his  assistant, 
study  the  action  of  all  the  important  drugs  on  animals  and  prepare 
protocols  of  the  effects  observed.  This  occupies  sixty  hours;  but  this 
practical  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  which 
occupy,  respectively,  sixty  and  thirty  hours  of  the  course. 

The  student  is  thus  prepared,  after  two  years'  study,  for  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  course,  viz.,  Clinical  Therapeutics.  The  instruction  in 
this  course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  having  a  clearly  defined 
object  in  view: 

1.  Training  for  State  Board  Examinations. — As  state  examiners  can- 
not depart  from  the  lines  of  therapeutics  taught  in  text-books  to  insure 
fairness  to  graduates  of  the  many  schools,  American  and  foreign,  that 
appear  before  them,  the  students  of  Temple  University  are  carefully 
prepared  in  text-book  therapeutics,  and  therefore,  for  state  exami- 
nations. 

2.  Advanced  Therapeutics. — Text-books  cannot,  owing  to  lack  of 
space,  furnish  the  details  required  in  actual  practice;  nor  are  they,  in 
most  instances,  abreast  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  therapeutics. 
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Medical  archives,  constantly  kepi  up  fco  date,  can  alone  offset  these 
drawbacks.  Such  archives  are  owned  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  serve  to  amplify  the  practical  information  embodied  in  text-books 
and  to  give  the  student  the  benefit  of  all  real  advances  in  the  t  herapeutic 
field. 

3.  Analytic  Therapeutics. — While  the  physiological  action  of  drugs 
as  usually  taught  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  what  they  will  do  in 
diseases,  analytic  therapeutics  aims  to  define,  through  searching  analysis 
based  on  experimental  and  clinical  facts,  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  morbid  changes  which  constitute  disease  are  counteracted  by  drugs. 

4.  Physical  Therapeutics. — The  committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  very  rightly  recommends  instruction  upon  the  use  of 
remedial  agents  other  than  drugs,  including  dietetics,  massage,  elec- 
tricity, X-ray,  photo-,  thermo-,  balneo-,  and  psycho-therapy.  These 
subjects  are  covered  by  the  Professor  of  Physical  Therapeutics  and 
Dietetics  and  the  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and  Radio- 
therapy. 

Bedside  Instruction. — In  addition  to  the  laboratory  and  didactic 
instruction  described  above,  over  600  hours  are  devoted  to  clinical 
demonstrations,  conferences  and  bedside  instruction  by  the  hospital 
staffs,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  various  remedial  measures  are  shown 
and  analyzed. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Herbert  P.  Fisher,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Charles  A.  E.  Codman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical 

Terminology. 
Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
Edward  Hulme  McIlvain,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Harry  K.  Carey,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
William  A.  Swalm,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Charles  J.  Swalm,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
M.  T.  Sloane,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Ernest  S.  Ramsdell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
D.  A.  Roth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Joseph  Aspel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gastro-Enterology. 
Edna  Swalm,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  curriculum. 

First  Year. — History  of  Medicine  and  Terminology. 

One  lecture  is  given  weekly  during  the  session  on  the  history 
of  medicine-  One  hour  weekly  is  devoted  to  medical  termi- 
nology. g  Terms  are  denned  etymologically  and  often  historically, 
and  their  practical  application  outlined.  A  final  examination  is 
held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
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Second  Year. — Normal  Physical  Signs  and  Symptomatology — two 
hours  weekly. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  session  the  technic  of  making 
physical  examinations  is  taught,  together  with  the  normal 
topographical  outlines;  both  in  lectures  and  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. In  this  way  the  student  is  prepared  for  a  better  recognition 
of  diseased  conditions.  The  lectures  on  symptomatology  are 
given  during  the  second  half  of  the  session,  and  have  as  their 
object  the  grouping  of  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  a 
symptom  in  common.  A  final  examination  is  held  at  the  end 
of  the  session. 

Third  Year. — Physical  Diagnosis,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Sys- 
tematic Medicine. 

Two  lectures  are  given  weekly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.    Two  clinics  are  given  weekly  in  conference  form. 

Clinical  Laboratory. — For  instruction  in  the  methods  of  the  clinical 
laboratory  the  class  is  divided  Into  sections,  and  each  student  is 
given  practical  work  in  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  of 
urine,  sputum,  blood,  gastric  contents  and  feces  and  the  technic 
of  blood  cultures.  Much  of  tbia  is  necessarily  review  of  first 
and  second  year's  work  in  chemistry,  pathology  and  histology; 
but  has  the  added  value  of  direct  application. 

Physical  Diagnosis.  A  didactic  course  is  given,  one  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

Ward  Walks. — Three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, whereby  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing physical  diagnosis  based  upon  diseased  conditions  and  the 
elicitation  of  subjective  symptoms  and  objective  signs  con- 
sidered systematically.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided 
into  small  sections. 

Gastro-Entkrology. — A  special  course  is  given  in  this  subject, which 
consists  of  one  didactic  hour  weekly. 

Conferences. — Two  conferences  weekly  are  given  throughout  the 
year. 

Medical  Jurisprudence, — instruction  in  forensic  medicine  outlines 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  physician  together  with  the 
findings  in  cases  of  accidental  and  violent  deaths.  The  relation 
of  the  physician  to  medical,  municipal  and  state  offices  is  carefully 
considered. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  final  examination  is  held  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  Clinical  Laboratory,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Third-year  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  Year. — Systematic  Medicine. 

Two  lectures  and  two  clinical  conferences  are  given  weekly. 
The  didactic  lectures  of  this  year  include  tropical  diseases.  For 
clinical  conference  work,  a  group  of  five  students  is  assigned  to  a 
patient,  one  each  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  history  of  the 
patient;  physical  signs:  laboratory  diagnosis;  etiology,  diag- 
nosis, and  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Each  student 
furnishes  a  written  report,  for  which  he  is  graded,  said  grade 
constituting  part  of  his  term  average. 
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Ward  Classes.— -Here  stress  is  laid  upon  differential  diagnosis,  and 
the  various  bedside  clinical  manifestations  are  studied  in  detail. 

For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  winch 

devote  three  hours  weekly  to  this  Eorm  of  practical  instruction. 

Dispensary  Work. — For  practical  work  in  the  medical  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  devote  three  hours 
weekly  to  the  study  of  ambulatory  patients,  of  the  type  which 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  practicing  physician. 
A  special  clinic  is  conducted  separately  for  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  and  for  the  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  system.  The 
Senior  Class,  divided  into  sections,  is  assigned  to  these  clinics. 

Conferences. — The  entire  class  has  two  conferences  each  week 
throughout  the  semester. 

Laboratory  Work. — This  comprises  the  routine  laboratory  tests,  and 
blood-pressure  studies  required  of  each  student  of  each  case 
assigned  him  for  clinical  conference. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  final  examination  is  given  covering 
the  entire  realm  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

SURGERY. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Mitchel  P.  Warmtjth,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

John  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Hugh  C.  Boyle,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Junior  Year  Surgery. 

J.  Howard  Frick,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Joseph  M.  Asher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Louis  Kimmelman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Leon  O.  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

James  N.  Coombs,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Joseph  P.  Lenahan,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Fracture  Clinic. 

Sachs  Bricker,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery  begins  in  the  second  year  and 
extends  over  three  years.  During  the  second  year  the  elements  of 
general  surgery  are  considered.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in 
bandaging,  the  preparation  and  application  of  splints,  and  fracture 
dressings;  the  elements  of  minor  surgery,  including  description  of 
instruments,  minor  operative  methods,  the  principles  of  surgical  tech- 
nic, and  the  like.  During  the  second  year  an  examination  is  given  on 
the  elements  of  general  surgery  and  on  minor  surgery,  and  a  practical 
examination  in  badaging,  fracture  dressing  and  surgical  technic. 
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Third  Year. — Instruction  in  surgery  during  the  third  year  is  clinical, 
didactic  and  demonstrative. 

Didactic  Instruction. — Didactic  lectures  are  given  weekly  dealing 
with  general  surgery  and  with  special  surgery.  As  far  as  feasible 
the  lectures  on  special  surgery  are  correlated  to  the  special 
instruction  given  in  other  departments.  The  didactic  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  weekly  recitations,  surgical  conferences, 
and  by  occasional  stereopticon  or  clinical  demonstrations. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Clinics  or  clinical  demonstrations  are  given 
weekly.  During  the  third  year  the  class  is  divided  into  sections 
and  practical  instruction  in  minor  surgery,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  given  in  the  surgical  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals. 

Surgical  Pathology. — Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  practical 
laboratory  work,  including  methods  of  isolating  or  recognising 
the  bacterial  causes  of  surgical  conditions,  surgical  hematology, 
the  study  of  exudates  and  transudates,  the  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  characteristics  of  inflammatory  and  neoplastic 
lesions.  The  course  also  includes  a  study  of  inflammatory 
products,  of  the  rapid  and  slow  methods  of  preparing  tissues 
for  microscopic  sections,  and  related  procedures  useful  in  surgical 
diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Operative  Surgery. — The  course  in  operative  surgery  embraces  the 
technic  of  more  important  operations,  including  general  opera- 
tive methods,  ligations  of  the  principal  arteries,  the  more  impor- 
tant amputations,  resections  and  excisions,  the  operative  repair 
of  arteries,  muscles,  tendons  and  the  fascial  planes;  the  methods 
of  herniotomy;  the  operative  surgery  of  the  stomach,  intestine, 
appendix,  liver,  biliary  system,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidney,  ureter, 
methods  of  thoracotomy,  mediastinotomy,  and  other  operations 
upon  the  thorax,  and  certain  of  the  more  important  operations 
upon  the  neck,  face  and  skull.  During  the  year  examinations 
in  operative  surgery  and  in  general  surgery  are  given. 

Fourth  Year. — Didactic  Instruction. — Two  weekly  lectures  are  given 
upon  general  or  regional  surgery  during  the  fourth  year,  supple- 
mented by  two  conferences  each  week  and  by  occasional  stere- 
opticon, clinical  or  pathological  demonstrations. 

Practical  I nst ruction. — Two  surgical  clinics  or  clinical  demonstra' 
tions  are  given  weekly  throughout  the  year.  During  these 
clinics  the  students  have  opportunities  to  examine  patients, 
making  diagnoses  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anesthesia,  in  the  preparation  of  case  records,  to 
serve  as  assistants  in  operations,  and  are  able  to  personally 
execute  certain  surgical  measures. 

Ward  and  Dispensary  Teaching. — The  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, which  in  rotation  attend  the  wards  and  dispensaries  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital.  In  the  ward  they  are  instructed  in  history 
taking  and  in  the  methods  of  surgical  diagnosis.  The  prepara- 
tion and  after  treatment  of  operative  conditions  and  the  man- 
agement of  surgical  complications  are  demonstrated.  In  the 
surgical  clinics  the  student  is  not  only  instructed  in  examining 
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and  in  diagnosing  surgical  discuses,  but  is  drilled  in  mrgicft] 

therapeutics  and  the  application  <>f  various  dressing;  and, 

under  supervision,  may  perform  minor  operations.  The  final 
examinat  ion  covers  the  entire  subject  of  surgery. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 
Eugene  J.  Asnis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Thomas  V.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 
Jefferson  H.  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Rebecca  Kamber,  Technician. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  the 
course  is  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  order  to  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  recourse  is  had  to  didactic  lec- 
tures, recitations  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  The  laboratory 
facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  by  moving  to  a  larger  room  and  by 
the  purchase  of  additional  equipment,  and  it  is  now  more  than  equal 
to  the  present  demands. 

In  the  first  year  is  given  the  didactic  instruction  in  general  bacteriol- 
ogy, including  sterilization. 

During  the  second  year  the  student  is  given  laboratory  work  in 
general  and  special  bacteriology,  being  taught  the  methods  of  preparing 
culture  media,  general  bacteriologic  technic,  and  is  also  required  to 
grow  and  study  many  of  the  more  important  organisms.  In  this  same 
year  lectures  are  given  on  general  pathology  and  immunity  and  the 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  undertaken.  The  student  prepares  histologic 
specimens  illustrative  both  of  general  pathology  and  of  the  lesions  of 
special  organs. 

In  the  third  year  special  pathology  is  taken  up  and  correlated  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  other  branches,  especially  that  of  diagnosis. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  recognition  of  the  underlying  pathologic  condi- 
tions as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  observed.  During  this  year  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  are  given  on  diseases  of  animals  communicable  to  man. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  class  has  one  recitation  a  week  in  order  to 
more  thoroughly  show  the  correlation  between  pathology  and  general 
medicine.  Post-mortem  technic  and  demonstrations  of  gross  morbid 
anatomy  complete  the  course.  The  museum,  being  much  improved 
and  enlarged,  is  used  to  supplement  the  above  work,  and  also  to  aid 
in  the  lectures  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  general 
practitioner  of  medicine.  With  that  object  in  view  the  student  receives 
instruction,  through  lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration,  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  preventive  medicine,  and  is 
shown  their  application  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  In 
this  work  the  subjects  air,  water,  food  and  dietetics  are  studied  from 
the  view-point  of  the  sanitarian.  The  disposal  of  waste  receives  due 
consideration.  The  student  then  enters  upon  a  study,  in  sequence,  of 
the  diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  of  those  that  are  transmissible; 
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of  disinfectants,  their  comparative  values  and  methods  of  employment ; 
of  municipal,  state  and  federal  methods  for  control  of  disease.  A 
study  of  the  hygiene  of  the  school,  hospital,  prison  and  camp,  and 
personal  hygiene  completes  the  course. 

OBSTETRICS. 

John  C.  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
James  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Cheney  M.  Stimson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Samuel  F.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

The  course  in  Obstetrics  extends  over  two  years,  beginning  with  the 
Junior  year.  The  student,  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Obstetrics  reviewing  the  anatomy  of  the  birth 
canal  and  of  the  foetus  by  means  of  didactic  lectures,  chart  illustrations, 
manikin  demonstrations  and  recitations,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
mechanism  of  labor.  Instruction  in  the  modes  of  rectifying  errors  and 
delivering  by  manual  and  instrumental  means  i<  given,  utilizing  models, 
diagrams  and  the  obstetric  manikin  for  this  purpose.  For  this  work 
the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  so  that  each  student  receives 
direct  persona]  instruction  from  trained  demonstrators.  The  ward 
class  work  begins  with  the  Junior  year  and  embraces  bedside  instruction 
and  practice  in  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  by  inspection,  palpation  and 
auscultation;  diagnosis  of  presentations  and  positions,  pelvimentry, 
fctimentry,  etc.  The  numerous  confinements  in  the  maternity  wards 
of  the  Samaritan  and  Garret  son  hospitals  are  utilized  for  instruction  of 
the  Junior  class,  which  is  divided  into  sections  and  called  to  the  wards 
in  rotation.  Each  student  thus  has  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
deliveries  and  receiving  practical  instruction  in  the  management  of 
labors  and  the  care  of  the  newborn.  The  work  of  the  Senior  year  is 
essentially  confined  to  practical  work,  and  includes  the  following: 
Attendance  upon  the  general  weekly  clinic,  instruction  in  Operative 
Obstetrics  upon  the  manikin,  where  each  student  performs,  himself, 
the  various  obstetric  operations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demon- 
strator. Ward  classes  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  complications 
and  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  and  their  treatment, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class,  fully  qualified,  are  assigned  patients  from  the 
out-patient  service  of  the  hospitals,  who  wish  to  be  delivered  at  their 
homes.  The  medico-legal  aspects  of  cases,  applicable  to  this  depart- 
ment, are  taught  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  examples  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department. 

Embryology. — Laboratory  instruction  is  given  in  embryology  during 
the  second  year.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  subject  is 
reviewed,  and  the  embryos  studied  relative  to  successive  stages  of 
development  and  the  abnormalities  met  with  in  the  maternity  service. 
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GYNECOLOGY. 
Wilmeii  Kruben,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology, 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  ( rynecology. 
Hahry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology. 
Charles  Scott  Miller,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

The  principles  of  Gynecology  are  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  by  lectures,  charts,  clinics  and  recitations.  The  work  begins 
with  instruction  and  practice  in  the  examination  of  women  by  the 
various  methods  employed  in  Gynecology.  The  student  is  thus  given 
ample  opportunity  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  different  methods 
of  examination  and  the  instruments  employed.  The  Senior  class,  in 
sections,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Gynecolgy,  receives 
personal  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
women,  differentiation  between  operable  and  inoperable  cases,  and  the 
different  methods  of  performing  plastic  and  abdominal  operations. 
The  various  gynecological  operations  are  performed  in  the  general 
weekly  clinic,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  the  Senior  classes. 
For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  and  demonstrations  of  ureteral 
catheterization  and  cystoscopy,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  three 
hours  each  week  being  devoted  to  this  portion  of  the  instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
Luther  C.  Peter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Edwin  B.  Miller,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 
H.  Winfield  Boehringer,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Louis  Lehrfeld,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Louis  A.  Podolski,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Walter  J.  Sener,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Isaac  S.  Tassman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Lectures  and  Clinical  Lectures. — One  lecture  a  week  throughout 
the  College  year.  The  subjects  included  in  the  didactic  course 
are,  methods  of  examining  the  patient,  functional  tests;  the 
elementary  principles  involved  in  refraction  and  the  indications 
for  prescribing  glasses;  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye;  the 
eye  in  relation  to  general  diseases,  medical  ophthalmoscopy 
and  the  essentials  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
purely  clinical  methods  of  instruction  are  employed. 

Practical  Work. — The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work. 
The  section  work  is  conducted  in  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases 
of  the  Eye.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small 
groups  so  that  each  student  personally  may  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  examining  a  patient  and  of  making  functional  tests; 
such  as  the  determining  of  central  visual  acuity,  accommodation, 
indirect  vision  and  visual  fields,  pupillary  reactions  and  the 
status  of  the  external  ocular  muscles.    Instruction  is  given  in 
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the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  study  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their 
treatment.  In  refraction,  the  student  is  given  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  methods  employed  in  detecting  and  correcting 
refractive  errors.  The  entire  subject  is  reviewed  by  quizzes 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

PEDIATRICS. 
H.  Brooker  Mills,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
George  W.  Firth,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Louis  A.  Kirshner,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
J.  D.  Leebron,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Alvin  E.  Siegel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Edward  J.  Gangloff,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

This  course  is  given  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  consists 
of  one  didactic  hour  and  one  clinic  per  week  for  each  class.  Each 
class  has  one  recitation  hour  per  week.  A  thorough  didactic  course  is 
given  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  infancy,  including 
infant  feeding  and  infantile  therapeutics.  For  practical  work  in  the 
Pediatric  wrard  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  dispensary,  the  Senior  Class 
is  divided  into  sections,  and  the  student  in  this  way  heroines  familiar 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of  examination,  and  treatment  at 
the  bedside.  Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  this  bedside  and 
dispensary  instruction. 

DERMATt  )1J  k  ;y. 
Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 
FRISBY  C.  Battis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

This  course  is  limited  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  year.  One 
didactic  lecture  each  week  throughout  the  college  year;  the  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  a  rich  collection  of  lantern  slides  and  includes  the 
cutaneous  aspects  of  the  eruptive  fevers  and  vaccination.  The  sub- 
ject of  syphilis  is  discussed  in  all  its  aspects. 

This  course  also  includes  a  thorough  discourse  on  the  cutaneous 
syphilitic  manifestations.  For  practical  work,  the  class  is  divided  into 
sections  which  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  the  skin  dispensary.  A  clinic 
is  given  one  hour  per  week  for  one-half  the  semester. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Victor  J.  Jourdan,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology. 
Milton  K.  Meyers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

The  course  in  Neurology  is  taken  up  in  the  Junior  year,  during  which 
one  didactic  lecture  and  one  recitation  of  one  hour  each  are  held  weekly. 
This  work  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  grounding  of  the  student  in  the 
principles  of  applied  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system,  together  with  cerebral  and  spinal  localization  and  the  symptom- 
atology of  organic  nervous  disease. 
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The  work  includes  clinical  neurology  and  psychiatry,  and  in  the 
Senior  year  three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lecture,  clinic  and  recita- 
tion?  besides  regular  dispensary  and  bedside  work  where  the  student 
receives  individual  training  in  methods  of  examination,  and  experience 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  During  the  last  half  of  this  year  a  course 
of  clinics  is  given  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  where  the 
clinical  material  is  unlimited. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  need  of  the  physician  for  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mental  mechanisms,  as  well  for  application  in  the  daily 
experience  with  neurotic  and  psychoneurotic  patients  as  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  symptoms  of  the  psychoses,  a  course  in  psychology  has 
been  instituted  to  which  one  hour  is  given  each  week  during  the  Fresh- 
man year.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  course  bears  much  the  same 
relationship  to  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  states  that  anatomy  does 
to  pathology,  or  that  physiology  does  to  symptomatology.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  the  course  was  planned,  and  the  subject  is  presented 
largely  from  its  biologic  aspect,  and  in  the  form  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
preparing  the  student  for  more  advanced  work  later  in  his  medical 
course. 


GENITOURINARY  SURGERY. 

W.  Hersey  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical^Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
Israel  Spiers,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Instruction  in  Genito-Urinary  diseases  consists  of  one  didactic  hour 
weekly  during  the  Junior  year,  and  one  clinic  hour  weekly  during  the 
Senior  year.  This  course  includes  the  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  penis,  urethra,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles, 
testis,  bladder,  ureters,  kidneys  and  syphilis.  Demonstrations  are 
given  in  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  and  endoscope  as  well  as  catheteriza- 
tion of  the  ureters.  For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  the  class  is 
divided  into  sections. 


LARYNGOLOGY  AND  RHINOLOGY. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
T.  Carroll  Davis,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  given  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  one  hour  each  week,  partly  didactic 
and  partly  clinical  for  one-half  the  term.  For  the  practical  work  in 
the  dispenary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  each 
week  is  devoted  to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  instruments  incident  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The 
major  operations  are  performed  in  the  clinic,  and  the  minor  operations 
in  the  dispensary. 
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OTOLOGY. 

Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Otology. 
Charles  H.  Grimes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 
Leon  Felderman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  session.  One  hour  a  week  is 
devoted  to  the  teaching,  which  is  partly  didactic  and  partly  clinical, 
and  includes  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid.  For  the  practical 
work  in  the  dispensary,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour 
a  week  is  devoted  to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the 
observation  of  minor  operations.  The  major  operations  are  all  done  in 
the  clinic. 

ORTHOPEDICS. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  of  Orthopedics. 
V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Masseuse. 
May  B.  Culver,  Masseuse. 
Thomas  F.  Gillingham,  Masseur. 

The  course  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  includes  weekly  didactic  lectures 
and  clinics,  with  ward  class  instructions  in  the  dispensary  and  at  the 
bedside,  the  course  bein^  so  arranged  that  the  students  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  the  surgical  and  mechanical  correction  of  deformities, 
including  the  application  of  braces,  casts,  etc. 

PROCTOLOGY. 
Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Proctology. 
Harry  E.  Ungerleider,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Proctology. 
Harry  L.  Bernardy,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Proctology. 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  rectum  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  extends  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  session.  The  instruc- 
tion is  partly  didactic,  partly  clinical.  The  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  are  thoroughly  covered,  and  demonstrations  given  in  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope,  and  sigmoidoscope.  For  the  practical  work  in  the 
dispensary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which  devote  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  rectal  dispensary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROE X TG E X O LOG V . 

Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Roentgenology  and  Radio- 
Therapy. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  overload  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent with  technic  required  only  for  those  making  a  specialty  of  this 
branch;  on  the  contrary,  such  facts  are  given  as  will  prove  useful  in 
general  practice,  or  aid  them  where  they  expect  to  serve  in  some  capacity 
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about  a  hospital.  In  tin*  third  year  lectures  are  given  onoe  weekly  for 
half  the  year,  covering  the  whole  held  of  Roentgenology  and  Radiology, 

while  in  the  fourth  year  ward  classes  are  given  in  one  or  more  of  (Ik; 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  institution.  Where  a  student  desires 
more  advanced  work,  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  upon  proof 
of  efficiency. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS,  ETC. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  a  series  of  special  lectures 
on  Medical  Ethics,  Publicity,  Economics,  Organization,  Laws  Govern- 
ing Boards  of  Health,  and  Bureaus  of  Vital  Statistics,  and  the  Relation 
of  the  Physician  to  the  Offices  of  the  Coroner  and  the  District  Attorney, 
etc.,  are  given  by  specially  appointed  lecturers. 


Summary  of  the  Graded  Four- Years'  Course. 


The  graded  curriculum  is  arranged  as  follows: 
FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
Anatomy. — One  lecture,  two  demonstrations  and  one  recitation  weekly 
and  four  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 
Physiology  . — Two  lectures  weekly. 

Histology. — One  lecture  and  five  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Bacteriology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  and 

two  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Materia  Medica. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Pharmacy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  three  hours  laboratory 

instruction  weekly. 
Medical  Terminology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
History  of  Medicine. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Medical  Psychology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  twelve  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  dissection  weekly,  for  twenty-four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and 
eight  hours  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Experimental  Pharmacology. — Two  lectures,  two  hours  laboratory 
weekly. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Embryology. — Two  hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory. 
Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Symptomatology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  weekly. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Operative  Surgery. — Two  hours  per  week. 
Surgical  Pathology. — Two  hours  in  laboratory  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Gynecology. — One  lecture  and  one  conference  weekly. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half  of  the 
session. 

Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Clinical  Laboratory. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  weekly. 
Dietetics. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Neurology. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  one  conference  weekly. 
Pediatrics. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  one  clinic  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  and  three  hours  in  ward  class 
weekly. 

Anatomy. — One  demonstration,  one  recitation  weekly. 
Pathology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Roentgenology. — One  lecture  weekly  for  half  the  session. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  lecture  weekly. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinical  conferences,  six  hours  in  wards, 

and  three  hours  in  dispensary,  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — One  lecture,  one  demonstration,  and  one  clinic,  weekly. 

Assignment  of  out-patients,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  or  ward 

weekly. 

Gynecology. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly,  and  three  hours  in 
wards  weekly. 

Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics,  six  hours  in  ward  class,  and  three 
hours  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. — One  lecture  and  one  clinic  weekly,  one  hour  in 
dispensary  weekly. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  and  one  recita- 
tion weekly,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  clinic  per  week,  and  one  hour  in 
dispensary  weekly. 

Rectal  Surgery. — One  lecture  for  one-half  term;  one  hour  in  dis- 
pensary weekly. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  conference  weekly. 

Non-Pharmaceutic  Therapeutics. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half 
the  session. 
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Pediatrics.  —One  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly;  three  hours  in 

dispensary  or  ward  weekly. 
Otology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half  the  session;  one  hour 

weekly  in  dispensary. 
LARYNGOLOGY  and  Rhinology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half 

the  session;  one  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 
Ophthalmology. — One  lecture  or  clinic  weekly,  and  one  hour  in 

dispensary  weekly. 
Dermatology. — One  hour  didactic  for  the  term,  and  one  clinic  weekly 

for  one-half  the  semester,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Pathology. — One  lecture  weekly,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  two 

hours  weekly  in  Post  Mortems  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
X-Ray  Clinic. — One  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 
Medical  Ethics. — Pastoral  Medicine,  8  hours. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  and  two  weeks  earlier  for 
applicants  for  the  degree,  the  following  examinations  are 
held  for  the  respective  classes: 

1.  Freshman  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Chemistry,  Organic,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 

Physiology. 

Bacteriology. 

Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica — Elementary  Prescription  Writing. 
Medical  Terminology. 
Medical  Psychology. 

2.  Sophomore  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Embryology. 

Physiology. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Pharmacology. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandaging,  Fracture  Dressings,  and  Elements 

of  Surgery. 
Symptomatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

3.  Junior  Year,  for  advancement: 
Medicine — Principles  and  Practice. 

Surgery — General  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 
Obstetrics — Prin  ciples . 

Therapeutics — General  and  non-pharmaceutic,  and  Dietetic*. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. 
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Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Anatomy. 
Gynecology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 
Surgery — Operative. 
Pediatrics. 
Neurology. 
Roentgenology. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

4.  Senior  Year,  final  for  year: 
Medicine — Practice  of. 
Surgery — Regional . 

Therapeutics — Applied,  and  Advanced  Prescription  Writing. 

Obstetrics  and  C  linical  Obstetrics. 

Gynecology  and  Clinical  Gynecology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
Dermatology. 

Neurology  and  Mental  Diseasi 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Clinical. 
Pedial  rics. 
Orthopedics. 

Genito-Urinary  I  Kaeaaea. 
Proctology. 

Mid-year  examinations  have  been  discontinued,  and 
instead  monthly  tests  given  in  all  subjects,  bo  that  a  student 
receives  full  credit  for  all  work  done  from  the  time  he  begins 
his  medical  studies. 

The  examinations  in  the  above-named  subjects  are  written 
and  oral.  During  the  collegiate  year  there  are  examinations 
upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  open  to  change 
without  previous  notice. 

The  general  average  resulting  from  the  monthly  tests, 
combined  with  the  average  received  at  the  final  examination, 
and  divided  by  two,  gives  the  promoting  average  in  each 
subject. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at 
least  75  per  cent  in  each  subject  examined;  this  rule  obtains 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below, 
the  curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination 
and  the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make 
changes  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.     Students  are 
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entitled,  however,  to  receive  instruction  of  the  University 
at  the  current  rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation 
in  this  institution  for  the  four  consecutive  years  immediately 
following. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  by  all  new  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  Medicine,  whether  previously 
registered  in  another  department  of  the  University  or  not. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($150)  per  annum,  payable  in  two  instalments — September 
24th,  and  February  1st.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this 
requirement  will  be  charged  with  absences  from  all  classes 
until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments made. 

The  fee  for  the  use  of  anatomical  material  and  material 
employed  in  operative  surgery  is  $12.50.  A  breakage  deposit 
of  $20  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  and  of  $10  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  This 
deposit  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  College  session. 
These  fees  cover  the  cost  of  use  of  material  in  the  Anatomical 
Room,  of  breakage  and  loss  of  laboratory  apparatus  and 
use  of  materials;  for  use  of  material  in  Operative  Surgery 
and  Applied  Anatomy,  for  unpaid  fees,  for  any  charge  not 
paid  by  the  student  in  some  other  way,  for  the  use  of  a 
locker,  and  to  cover  the  loss  of  unnecessary  damage  to 
school  buildings  and  equipment.  Any  balance  remaining 
from  this  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the 
close  of  the  session  each  year. 

FEES. 


First-Year  Course.    Total  amount  of  fees  $180.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee.....   150.00 

Breakage  deposits  payable  at  opening  of  session   20 . 00 

University  fee   5.00 

Second-Year  Course.    Total  amount  of  fees  .$175.00 

Tuition  fee..   150.00 

Breakage  deposits  payable  at  opening  of  session   20 . 00 

University  fee   5.00 

Third- Year  Course  $165.00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Breakage  deposit  payable  at  opening  of  session   10 . 00 

University  fee   5 . 00 

Fourth-Year  Course  $165  .00 

Tuition  fee.   150.00 

Breakage  deposit  payable  at  opening  of  session   10 . 00 

University  fee   5.00 

Tuition  fee  to  graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  for 

the  first  year   100.00 
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All  quizzes  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or  their 
regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft, 
certified  checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount 
due  and  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  college 
Societies  and  Student's  Organizations  are  so  distinctly 
personal  that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Post-graduates  who  have  not  received  their  degree  from 
this  University,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses 
leading  to  Temple  University  Certificates,  are  expected 
to  register  and  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5  as  well  as  the 
fees  to  be  quoted  by  the  Dean  for  such  work  as  they  may 
wish  to  do. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7.00  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building, 
Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets,  and  register  early,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  assignment  to  seats,  arrangements 
in  sections,  ward  classes,  etc. 

Physicians  of  good  ethical  standing  are  permitted  to  take 
up  any  course  of  study  given  in  the  institution,  and  for  such 
special  arrangement  may  be  made  upon  application  to  the 
Dean. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy. — Cunningham,  PieraoL  Morns.  Gray,  Prentiss'  Manual  and 
Text-book  of  Embryology;  Hill's  Manual  of  Histology. 

Physiology. — Ott,  Brubaker,  Howell;  Physiological  Chemistry,  Rock- 
wood. 

Chemistry. — Handbook  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry,  Bart- 
ley,  Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Long,  Rockwood,  vSimon;  Clinical  Microscopy  and 
Chemistry,  Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Attix; 
Practical  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin 
and  Kipping. 

Embryology. — Heisler's. 

Histology. — Stoehr's. 

Pathology. — McConnell,  Fox  and  Stengel,  Delafield-Prudden,  Coplin; 

Immunity  and  Infection,  Simon. 
Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Protozoa,  McFarland, 

Jordan. 

Hygiene. — Rohe*  and  Robin,  Bergey,  Egbert. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. — Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics;  Cushny's  and  Sollmann's  Text-books 
of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  and  the  Sections  on  Thera- 
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oeutics  in  the  text-books  on  Practice.  Materia  Medina  and 
Prescription  Writings;  United  States  Pharmacopeia;  the 
National  Formulary;  Butler's  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics; Thornton's  Dose-Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription 
Writing.    Dietetics;  W.  Oilman  Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Anders.  Edwards  (well  illustrated); 
Diagnosis,  Sahli,  Butler;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Howard  S.  Anders; 
Manual,  Stevens;  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Essentials  of 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  Purdy. 

Surgery. — Thompson  and  Miles,  Rose  and  Carless,  Brewer,  Da  Costa; 
Operative  Surgery,  Walsham,  McGrath,  Binnie.  Collateral 
Reading — Lexer-Bevan's  General  Surgery;  Von  Bergmann's 
System  of  Surgery;  Keen's  System  of  Surgery;  Stewart's  Manual 
of  Surgery;  Grove's  Synopsis  of  Surgery. 

Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett,  Whitman. 

Genito-Urinary. — Walker,  Keyes,  Morton,  Pilcher,  Practical  Cysto- 
scopy; Braasch,  Pyelography;  Wilcox,  Compend. 

Neurology. — Church  and  Peterson;  Oppenheim,  Hun,  White's  Out- 
lines of  Psychiatry. 

Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Gynecology. — Ashton,  Gilliam;  Gynecological  Diagnosis,  Clark;  Med- 
ical Gynecology,  Kelly;  Operative  Gynecology,  Kelly. 

Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Williams,  DeLee;  Manual,  King. 

Ophthalmology. — Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  May,  de  Schweinitz, 
Duane;    Principles  and  Practice  of  Perimetry,  Peter. 

Laryngology. — Ballenger,  Reik,  Coakley,  Phillips. 

Otology. — Bacon . 

Proctology. — Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Cooke. 
Pediatrics. — Kerley,  Rachford,  Ruhrah,  Holt. 
Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Gorland. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  offices  of  the  Medical  Department  may  be  reached 
from  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by 
taking  the  Market  Street  cars  at  the  station  going  north  on 
Nineteenth  Street  to  Buttonwood  Street,  a  one-minute  walk 
from  the  building;  or  by  taking  the  same  cars  at  Twelfth 
and  Market  Streets,  in  front  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Terminal  Station. 
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Philadelphia  abounds  in  facilities  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  the  learned  professions.  Here  are  great  libraries,  museums 
of  art  and  science,  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  bio- 
logical and  chemical  laboratories,  industrial  schools  and 
other  notable  institutions.  Among  these  of  exceptional 
interest  to  students  of  pharmacy  is  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum,  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the 
western  world,  containing  raw  materials  of  every  description 
collected  from  every  market  in  the  whole  world. 

These  institutions  are  accessible  to  Pharmacy  students  of 
the  Temple  University. 

Here  are  numerous  first-class  wholesale  and  retail  phar- 
macies, affording  remunerative  employment  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  good  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  ive  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  our  worthy  studenti  for  any  such 
appointments. 

The  Temple  University  affords  superior  facilities  for 
reviewing  any  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  students  who 
desire  greater  proficiency  on  subjects  not  included  in  their 
regular  course,  or  to  first-year  students  who  are  required  to 
make  up  certain  branches  of  study  before  entering  upon 
the  senior  year  of  the  Pharmacy  School. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  have  free  access  to  the  clinics,  lectures 
and  laboratory  demonstrations  of  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Departments  of  the  Temple  University.  This  enables 
students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  in  many  special  directions. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macy opens  September  20,  1920.  The  school  is  co-educa- 
tional. 

The  curriculum  embraces  a  graded  two-year  course  of 
instruction,  with  sessions  of  thirty-four  weeks,  averaging 
not  less  then  twenty-three  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  not 
less  than  twelve  hours  being  laboratory  training,  and  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.). 
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Thus  it  is  hoped  to  moot  the  demands  of  students  of 
pharmacy  throughout  the  country,  especially  of  Philadelphia 
and  suburban  territory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  comprehensive  courses  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  namely,  a  minimum  total  of  1,100 
hours  of  actual  instruction  in  the  completed  course — "not 
less  than  five  hundred  hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  not  lefes  than  six  hundred  hours  of  laboratory  work." 

The  applicant  for  certificate  "to  conduct  and  carry  on 
the  retail  drug  or  apothecary  business"  in  Pennsylvania 
must  have  four  years'  practical  experience  in  the  business 
"and  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  and  properly  chartered 
college  of  pharmacy." 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Temple  University  has 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmaceutical  Examiners. 

The  two-year  course  is  exclusively  a  day  course,  instruc- 
tion being  given  during  three  days  per  week. 

By  a  careful  investigation  among  the  drug  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia it  was  ascertained  that  proprietors  and  managers  of 
drug  stores  prefer  to  have  their  student  clerks  on  duty  in  the 
stores  during  the  evening,  since  much  of  the  business  is 
done  at  that  time.  To  meet  this,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple 
University  decided  to  provide  a  day  course  of  instruction. 

Students  who  find  the  two-year  day  course  too  taxing 
may,  if  they  so  elect,  complete  the  course  in  three  years, 
provided,  however,  that  in  each  case  a  total  of  not  less  than 
1,400  hours  be  devoted  to  actual  work  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University. 

Satisfactory  provisions  can  be  arranged  whereby  students 
in  pharmacy  who  began  the  course  by  night  instruction,  may 
complete  their  work  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  individual 
student. 

Special  courses  of  evening  instruction  in  chemistry  for  employees  of 
wholesale  houses,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc.,  can  be  arranged 
on  application  to  the  Dean. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  educational  standard  for  admission  into  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University  is  the  completion  of 
work  as  taught  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent. 
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To  be  admitted  without  a  preliminary  examination  the 
applicant  must  present  one  of  the  following  evidences  that 

he  possesses  the  requisite  education: 

1.  The  diploma  of  a  literary  or  scientific  college,  a  state  normal 
school,  a  high  school  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  an 
academy  having  an  approved  high  school  standing. 

2.  A  teacher's  permanent  certificate,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  certificate  of  a  legally  authorized  State  Examining  Board 
covering  all  the  branches  required. 

4.  A  diploma  of  a  medical  or  dental  school. 

5.  A  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  subjects  taught  in  the  first 
and  second  year  of  a  recognized  high  school,  academy,  or  any  school  or 
institution  which  may  be  of  equal  rank. 

The  applicant  may  obtain  from  the  Dean  a  blank  cer- 
tificate showing  the  required  subjects  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion. He  must  have  inserted  therein  by  the  principal,  or 
other  authorized  officer  of  the  school,  the  particulars  indi- 
cated. Proper  attention  to  these  details  prevents  delay, 
expense  and  other  needless  vexations. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dean  before  the  opening  of  the  University.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  items  they  arc  submitted  to  an  authorized  examiner, 
who  approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the 
extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation, 
and  his  report  is  promptly  Bent  by  the  Dean  to  the 
applicant. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  foregoing 
five  evidences  of  educational  qualifications  is  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  required;  or  in 
all  such  cases  as  are  not  satisfactorily  covered  by  credentials 
submitted,  the  subjects  to  be  equivalent  to  two  years' 
training  of  an  approved  high  school. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  pass  upon  credentials  and  conduct  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  annually  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Entrance  requirements  to  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  as  follows: 

1920 —  Two  vears  of  high-school  work. 

1921-  1922— Three  years  of  high-school  work. 
1923 — Four  years  of  high-school  work. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

An  examination  of  first-year  students  is  held  during  the 
first  week  in  June  to  determine  their  qualifications  to  enter 
the  second-year  class. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  a  mid-year  examination 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  final  examination  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  or  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  examinations  in  a 
majority  of  the  branches  of  the  course  are  required  to  repeat 
the  year's  work. 

Failure  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  junior  year  only 
places  a  first-year  student  on  the  conditional  list.  He  may 
make  up  his  deficienceis  and  be  re-examined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  school  year.  Date  of  re-examination 
found  in  the  calendar  of  this  catalogue. 

Applicants  that  fail  to  appear  on  the  date  of  re-examination 
as  scheduled  in  the  calendar,  or  for  a  special  examination  for 
removal  of  condition,  shall  secure  a  permit  card  from  the 
registrar  for  the  examination  by  payment  of  a  fee  of  five 
dollars. 

Students  of  other  recognized  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  according  to  the  evidence 
of  qualification  presented. 

Any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Temple  University  are 
open  to  students  in  Pharmacy  on  application. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of 
Pharmacy)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two- 
year  course  in  Pharmacy,  the  last  year  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  University;  and  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  at  least  four  years  with  persons  qualified  to  conduct  a 
pharmacy. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  P.C.  (Pharmaceutical 
Chemist)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  three- 
year  course  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  the  last  year  of 
which  must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Phar.D.  (Doctor  of 
Pharmacy),  a  student  must  be  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two- 
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year  course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  received  the  Degree  of 
Ph.G.  The  third,  or  post-graduate,  year  must  be  taken  in 
this  University,  the  work  to  consist  of  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry  such  as  Food  and  Drug  Analysis,  and  also  Clinical 
Microscopy. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 
First  Year. 

The  introductory  lectures  present  to  the  student  the 
historical  aspects  of  Pharmacy,  tracing  it  from  infancy  to 
the  present  time,  with  special  reference  to  the!  influence  of 
Pharmacy  in  each  era  of  progress  of  the  human  race.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  basic  sciences,  as  botany,  chemis- 
try, materia  medica,  bacteriology,  etc.,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  form  the  subject  of  Pharmacy  in  its  broader  sense; 
follows,  which  leads  the  Btudenl  by  systematic  steps  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject  proper. 

The  literature  of  Pharmacy  is  discussed  and  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  considered  in  detail—  inception,  pur- 
pose, contents,  arrangement,  nomenclature.  The  phar- 
macopoeias and  guides  used  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  South  American 
countries,  etc.,  are  compared  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  analogies  and  differences  pointed  out. 
These  lectures  consider  the  French,  Spanish,  Knglish,  Mexi- 
can, Portuguese  Pharmacopoeias  and  some  unofficial  reference 
books  in  common. 

Under  the  head  of  Metrology  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  and  use  of  weight,  measure  and  specific  density 
(gravity),  origin  and  relation  of  systems  of  weight — metric, 
apothecary's,  avoirdupois'  balances,  beam,  compound  lever, 
torsion — theory  of  construction,  etc.  Methods  and  appa- 
ratus used  in  measuring  liquids — graduates,  pipettes, 
burettes;  measures  for  larger  quantities. 

Heat  is  now  discussed  in  its  relation  to  pharmaceutical  operations — 
relative  value  of  fuels;  solid  (coal,  wood,  coke,  etc.);  liquid 
(denatured  alcohol,  benzine,  petroleum,  etc.);  gaseous  (coal  gas, 
acetylene,  etc.);  electricity.    Economical  methods  of  use. 

Thermometers;  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  Reaumur. 

High  Temperature  Operations;  as  ignition,  carbonization,  torrefac- 
tion. 

Low  Temperature  Operations;  desiccation,  digestion,  distillation, 
sterilization. 
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Solution;    simple,  chemical,  saturated;    application  of  circulatory 

process;  solution  of  gases. 
Osmosis  applied  to  Pharmacy  in  the  use  of  the  dialyser. 
Extraction  by  maceration,  infusion,  decoction,  digestion. 
Extraction  by  expression. 
Extraction  by  percolation. 

Clarification  by  fermentation,  milk,  gelatine,  albumin,  etc. 
Filtration;  filters,  paper,  sand,  pulp,  etc.    Methods,  simple,  hot,  in 

vacuo,  rapid  upward. 
Colation;  methods  and  applications. 

Vaporization;  including  evaporation,  distillation,  condensation. 
Crystallization;  systems  of,  use  of,  in  identifying  chemicals,  etc. 
Granulation;  granular  effervescent  salts. 
Comminution  by  grinding,  trituration,  cutting. 

Chemicals  used  in  Pharmacy  are  now  considered:  Hydrogen,  oxygen, 
water,  inorganic  acids,  halogen  compounds;  sulphur,  phosphorus; 
carbon,  boron,  silicon;  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonium; 
magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  cerium,  aluminum; 
cadmium,  amaganese,  iron,  chronium;  copper,  silver,  mercury; 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth;  gold,  platinum;  radium. 

Laboratory. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the 
various  preparations  used  in  the  retail  pharmacy,  as  waters, 
solutions,  syrups,  mixtures,  infusions,  decoctions,  mucilages, 
emulsions,  honeys,  glycerites,  tinctures,  wines,  vinegars, 
fluid  extracts;  liniments,  oleates,  collodions,  oleoresins, 
spirits,  elixirs,  extracts,  resins,  pills,  powders,  troches,  con- 
fections, masses,  triturations,  suppositories,  plasters,  cerates, 
ointments,  papers. 

As  the  changed  conditions  in  pharmaceutical  practice 
have  made  it  unprofitable  for  the  retail  druggist  to  manu- 
facture most  chemicals,  less  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of 
preparations  than  of  those  enumerated  above.  However, 
types  of  official  chemicals  as  sulphates,  carbonates,  nitrates, 
benzoates,  citrates,  etc.,  are  prepared  and  tested  for  identity 
and  impurities  that  buying  supplies  can  be  done  intelligently 
and  with  profit. 

This  course  supplements  the  work  done  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  where  this  entire  class  of  chemicals  is  studied  in 
detail. 

Second  Year. 
In  the  second  year  the  subject  presented  are  in  proper 
sequence  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  during  which  much 
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time  is  spent  studying  drugs  or  chemicals  of  inorganic 
origin;  hence  the  senior  year  is  given  chiefly  to  consideration 
of  the  carbon  compounds  and  in  general  the  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  the  order  given  below.  Lack  of  space  permits 
the  enumeration  of  but  a  few  of  the  compounds  studied  and 
the  following  are  given  as  types  rather  than  as  a  list : 

Derivatives  of  Methane;  Petroleum  products  as  benzin,  petrolatum 
and  paraffin;  chloroform,  iodoform,  paraformaldehyde. 

Derivatives  of  Ethane;  the  alcohols,  ethylchloride,  ether,  paralde- 
hyde, hydrated  chloral,  the  acetic  acids. 

Derivatives  of  Propane,  Butane  and  Pentane;  acetone,  sulphon- 
methane,  sulphoncthylmethane,  glycerin,  amyl  nitrite,  citric 
and  tartaric  acids. 

Drugs  Containing  Fruit  Acids. 

Derivatives  of  Hexane;    sugar,  glucose,  sugar  of  milk,  purified 

cotton. 

Saccharine  Drugs;  honey,  malt,  manna. 
Mucilaginous  Drugs;  althaea,  acacia,  elm,  tragacanth. 
Glucosides  and  Glucoside  Drugs;    strophanthin,  strophanthus, 

digitalis,  squill,  gentian,  salicin. 
Fatty  SUBSTANCES)  oleic  and  stearic  acids;  olive,  cottonseed  sesame, 

linseed  castor,  theobroma  and  cod  liver  oils;   wool  fat,  ben- 

zoinated  lard. 
Soaps;  soap,  soft  soap. 
Waxes;  white  and  yellow  wax,  spermaceti. 

Special  Products;  ethyl  carbonate,  antipvrine,  hexamethylenamine, 
caffine,  theobromine  sodio  salicylate,  theophylline. 

Derivatives  of  Bknzol;  phenol,  liquefied  phenol,  guaiacol,  guaiacol 
carbonate,  resorcinol,  pyrogallol,  tnnitrophenol,  methylthionine 
chloride,  acet phenet itlin,  acetanilid. 

Derivatives  of  Toluol;  cresol  and  its  solution,  creosote,  creosote 
carbonate,  benzoic  acid,  saccharin,  salicylic  acid,  methyl  sali- 
cylate, phenyl  salicylate,  vanillin. 

Astringent  Drugs;  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  etc. 

Terpenes  and  Derivatives;  eugenol,  thymol,  thymol  iodide,  terpin 
hydrate,  menthol,  camphor,  eucalvptol. 

Volatile  Oils  and  Volatile  Oil  Drugs;  santal,  rosemary,  pepper- 
mint, spearmint,  clove,  anise,  fennel,  lavender,  sassafras. 

Balsams  and  Aleoresins;  balsam  of  peru,  balsam  of  tolu,  copaiba, 
tar,  sotrax. 

Resins;  guaiac,  rosin,  benzoin. 

Purgative  Drugs;  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  aloin. 

Derivatives  of  Pyridine  and  Quinoline;  alkaloids  as  quinine, 
morphine,  strychnine,  cocaine,  atropine,  physostigmine,  pilocar- 
pine, diacetylmorphine,  homatropine. 

Ferments;  pepsin,  pancreatin,  diastase. 
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Animal  Drugs;  musk,  cantharides,  gelatin,  ooohipeaL  thyroid  glands, 
suprarenal  glanas,  desiccated  hypophysis,  antidiphtheric  scrum, 
antitetanic  serum,  vaccine  virus. 

Pharmaceutical  Testing;  thorough  instruction  in  the  objects  and 
methods  of  pharmaceutical  testing;  apparatus,  reagents,  indica- 
tors, etc. 

Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  methods  of  assaying. 

Assaying  of  standardized  drugs,  as  pepsin,  opium,  belladonna,  etc. 

Incompatibility;  chemic,  physiologic,  mechanic. 

Prescriptions  are  here  considered,  the  parts  thereof  discussed  and 
many  dangerous  prescriptions  criticised  and  corrected. 

Compounding  extemporaneous  preparations;  methods  of  procedure, 
etc. 

The  National  Formulary. 

Recognizing  that  the  National  Formulary  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  that  the  preparations  con- 
tained therein  can  be  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the 
physician  and  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist,  they  are  studied 
at  length  and  those  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  making  are  compounded  in  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

In  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the  testing,  assaying 
and  preparations  mentioned  as  laboratory  exercises  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  senior  student  is  required  to 
make  the  more  complicated  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, as  the  special  solutions,  ointments,  troches,  supposi- 
tories and  other  members  of  the  list  given  under  the  head 
of  laboratory  work  for  the  first  year,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  that  course  or  which  require  the  full  year's  didactic 
instruction  that  the  student  may  understand  what  he  per- 
forms, t.  6.,  the  object  is  to  give  the  worker  only  such  prepa- 
rations to  make  as  his  studies  fit  him  to  perform  intelli- 
gently. He  also  makes  some  of  the  following  and  similar 
organic  derivatives,  pyroxylin,  iodoform,  ether,  trichloracetic 
acid,  acetone,  thymol  iodide,  phenyl  salicylate,  chloroform, 
terpin  hydrate,  glycerin,  soap,  etc.,  as  well  as  separate  and 
purify  such  substances  as  citric  acid,  menthol,  methyl  salicy- 
ate,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORY  COURSES. 

To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  manu- 
facturing pharmacy  the  best  possible  facilities  are  offered. 
As  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law,  and  the  grow- 
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ing  sentiment  and  demand  for  pure  foods  and  chemicals 
is  creating  many  lucrative  positions  and  opportunities  in 
the  manufacturing  industry,  special  attention  is  given  to 
fitting  men  for  this  work.  Special  courses  can  be  arranged, 
or  electives  chosen  from  a  submitted  list  can  be  substituted 
for  the  regular  laboratory  course,  provided  the  student  is 
prepared  to  do  advanced  work. 
Included  in  the  above  list  are: 


Ink  manufacture. 
Paper  sizing,  etc. 
Electro-chemistry. 
Analysis  of  air  and  water. 
Toxicology  and  physiological  action. 
Alkaloids  and  glucosides. 


Food  value  determinations. 
Soap  making. 
Fluid  extract  manufacture. 
Study  of  adulterations. 
Normal  and  standard  solutions. 


THE  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Chemistry  consists  of  lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work,  extending  through  the  entire  course. 

First  Year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  of  two  lectures,  one 
quiz,  and  a  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  chemical  physics 
and  physical  chemistry,  during  which  time  the  didactic 
lectures  and  quizzes  cover  these  subjects.  The  laboratory 
work  is  carried  on  to  show  the  relation  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  the  student  is  instructed  in  the  fundamentals 
of  these  branches,  which  are  important  in  his  work  as  a 
pharmacist. 

The  important  chemical  elements  an4  then  taken  up  in 
their  turn  by  the  lectures  and  quizzes,  and  the  student 
required  to  isolate  these,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  laboratory. 
The  general  importance  of  elementary  chemistry  is  thor- 
oughly covered  in  both  lecture-room  and  laboratory. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  qualitative 
analyses,  when  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  simple 
mixtures,  separating  the  elements,  radicals,  groups,  etc. 

Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  physiological  chemistry,  which  interests 
the  pharmacist  in  the  analyses  of  milk,  urine,  water,  foods, 
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etc.,  are  treated  of.  This  work  lias  been  supplemented  by 
actual  determinations  in  the  laboratory.  Acidimetry, 
alkalimetry,  volumetric  and  gravometric  analyses  are 
thoroughly  covered. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  theoretical 
chemistry,  when  the  compounds  of  carbon,  which  are  so 
widely  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  thoroughly 
treated  of.  The  student  is  also  required  to  use  these  as 
applied  in  diagnosis  as  reagents,  therapeutic  measures, 
together  with  their  derivation,  mode  of  manufacture,  etc. 
Tests  for  identity  and  purity  are  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
the  laboratory  in  conjunction  with  the  didactic  work. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  Toxicology, 
when  the  various  alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered, 
together  with  their  symptoms,  effects,  treatment  and  identi- 
fication. This  part  of  the  work  is  also  supplemented  by 
laboratory  experiments,  in  which  well  accepted  chemical 
and  physiological  tests  are  carried  out  by  the  student  in 
person. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tories. The  chairs  of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
and  chemistry  correlate  in  their  system  of  teaching,  so  that 
when  one  chair  is  treating  of  any  particular  subject,  the 
others,  in  so  far  as  they  can,  treat  of  the  same  subject,  so 
that  the  teaching  in  his  school  has  the  effect  of  teaching  the 
problem  from  all  conceivable  sides  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  found  to  be  of  very  great  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  students. 

COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  given  in  the 
senior  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  more  scientific  testing 
and  standardization  of  all  pharmaceutical  materials. 

The  student  starts  this  course  with  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  standard  solutions  and  is  obliged  to  prepare  and 
standardize  the  more  important  of  these,  such  as  normal 
acids,  alkalies,  permanganate  of  potash,  iodine  and  arsenic 
trioxide. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  Dakin- 
Carrell  solutions. 

The  students  is  then  given  practical  instructions  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  alcohol,  ether,  ethyl  chloride, 
chloroform,  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  etc.,  and  other  impor- 
tant organic  chemical  compounds.  He  also  receives  instruc- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  inorganic 
acids  and  salts. 

The  standardization  of  the  important  oils  and  resins  as 
determined  by  the  saponification — and  iodine  absorption — 
number,  etc.,  is  studied  and  practiced. 

In  the  study  and  preparation  of  all  the  pharmaceutical 
chemical  compounds  taken  in  this  course  the  student  is 
instructed. 

Special  attention  is  give  n  in  the  manipulation,  and  in  many 
cases  the  actual  const  met  ion,  of  all  chemical  apparatus. 


BOTANY. 

This  OOUTSe  consists  of  weekly  instruction  throughout  the 
first  collegiate  year  of  each  course,  the  time  being  equally 

divided  between  didactic  lectures  and  practical  laboratory 
work.  The  instruction  aims  to  qualify  the  student  to 
recognize  crude  and  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  to  judge  of 
their  quality  and  detect  adulterations. 

The  lectures  are  well  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern 
slides,  charts,  drawings,  models  and  specimens;  also  in  the 
Laboratory  Course  of  Practical  Botany  by  specimens  of  the 
crude  drugs  or  the  medicinal  parts  of  t he  economical  plants. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  OE  inner  and  outer  plant 
morphology,  physiology  and  biology  of  flowering  plants, 
etc.,  and  embraces  the  consideration  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruits. 

The  latter  part  of  the  junior  year  is  taken  up  with  the 
subjects  of  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany,  also  Plant 
Ecology  which  treats  of  the  plants  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live.  This  embraces  plant  pests  (animal  and 
vegetable)  and  their  treatments.  The  importance  of 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  is  given  full  consideration. 
Field  excursions  conclude  the  term's  teaching. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 

This  branch  embraces  a  consideration  of  all  substances 
in  nature  susceptible  of  being  employed  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, divided  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  matter,  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic. 

The  organic  is  again  divided  into  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  animals  that  yield  us  means  for  combating 
diseases  are  first  mentioned,  these  being  classified  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vertical  column,  viz.,  insects, 
birds,  fish,  and  mammalians.  First,  the  animal  entire  is 
considered;  then  the  part  employed,  an  organ,  membrane, 
secretion,  enzyme,  oil  or  fat,  as  it  may  be.  These  are  all 
fully  explained  and  treated  in  detail;  how  they  may  be 
separated  and  collected,  the  preparations  of  the  same,  with 
medical  uses  and  doses,  are  dwelt  upon  in  their  order. 

The  serums  and  glandular  preparations  now  official  receive 
full  consideration  together  with  the  recent  vaccines. 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this 
we  take  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  order  of  its 
growth,  commencing  with  the  root  as  the  most  primitive  part 
after  the  germination  of  the  seed ;  after  the  root,  then  that 
portion  of  the  stem  which  remains  beneath  the  soil,  called 
the  rhizome;  then  the  modifications  of  this,  as  tubers,  corms 
and  bulbs.  After  these  comes  the  bark;  then  the  leaf, 
followed  by  the  flower,  which  is  the  blossom  of  the  plant; 
and  next  the  seeds,  which  is  the  function  of  the  flower  to 
produce;  and  then,  by  the  succeeding  progress  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  fruit,  after  which  only  the  woody  tissue  is 
employed,  as  wood  and  twigs  with  the  derivatives  of  the 
same. 

Having  exhausted  the  parts  of  the  plant,  we  take  up 
drugs  which  represent  the  flowering  tops  or  the  whole  plant, 
known  as  herbs.  The  products  of  the  plant  are  then  con- 
sidered, as  exudations,  insipissated  juices  and  extractive 
matter;  after  this  we  have  the  piths,  fungi,  algce,  hairs,  excres- 
cences, starches,  sugars  and  siearoptenes. 

This  order  of  study  is  maintained  so  as  to  effect  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  correlation  of  the  parts  of  a  plant, 
and  for  a  further  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  morphol- 
ogy; a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  vegetable  physiology 
is  given  during  the  course  of  lectures. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  from  which  we  derive  the 
drug  is  given — its  technical  and  common  names,  botanical 
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source,  natural  order,  habitat,  character  of  the  plant  and 
means  of  identification;  time  and  method  of  collection  of 
the  drug,  its  preservation  and  recognition.  In  this  the 
external  appearance  and  internal  structure  are  dwelt  upon 
and  illustrated  by  drawings  and  by  means  of  the  crude  drug. 
In  the  laboratory  opportunities  are  given  for  the  making  and 
mounting  of  specimens  in  the  form  of  sections  of  microscop- 
ical study.  The  cellular  structure  (vegetable  histology), 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  cells,  are  thus  clearly 
exhibited. 

The  medical  uses  of  drugs,  their  doses  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  both  official  and  those  of  the  national  formu- 
lary, together  with  the  commerical  history  of  the  drug,  are 
considered,  and  the  chemical,  physical  and  physiological 
incompatibilities  are  given,  and  when  toxic  symptoms  and 
antidotes  are  also  described.  The  official  drugs  receiving 
special  attention. 

Features  that  determine  the  quality  of  a  drug  are  studied 
and  simple  tests  for  their  adulterations  given.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  standardization  of  drugs,  together  with  the 
necessity  for  the  same,  and  also  their  active  principles* 

The  signification  of  the  terms  of  Pharmacology,  Pharma- 
cognosy, Pharmacodynamics  and  Pharmacy  are  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  lectures,  and  a  definition  of  the  terms 
expressing  the  medical  uses  of  the  drug  is  fully  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Organic  Materia 
Medica,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  arranged  a  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Inorganic  Materia.  This  course  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  upon  the  inorganic 
drugs  as  taught  in  the  courses  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 
As  such  a  study  involves  the  uses  in  medicine  of  the  chemical 
elements  and  their  compounds,  special  attention  is  given  to 
official  names,  synonyms,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
their  physiological  actions,  therapeutic  uses,  as  well  as  their 
medicinal  and  toxic  doses.  In  connection  with  these  lec- 
tures, the  newer  synthetic  remedies,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  receive  attention.  Actively  poisonous  drugs  receive 
special  notice  as  to  their  toxicological  symptoms  and  anti- 
dotal treatment. 

A  course  of  quizzing  on  the  previous  lecture  always 
precedes  a  lecture.  A  proper  system  of  classification  is 
observed,  whereby  drugs  having  features  in  common  are 
associated  together,  thereby  facilitating  a  retention  of  the 
subject-matter  taught. 
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PHARMACOGNOSY. 

This  course  aims  to  supply  the  principles  of  botany  to 
the  study  of  vegetable  drugs.  Students  handle  the  mate- 
rials, as  far  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  the  senses,  lenses  or 
reagents  familiarize  themselves  by  direct  and  systematic 
study  with  the  requirements  of  crude  or  powdered  drugs. 
They  are  taught  how  to  detect  adulterants  and  other  foreign 
substances. 

Instruction  embraces  didactic  lectures,  recitations  and 
practical  laboratory  demonstrations  and  work.  To  the 
latter  the  major  portion  of  the  time  is  allotted.  Vegetable 
Histology  and  the  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  microscope 
are  taught  in  the  graded  laboratory  course,  which  includes 
the  cutting  of  sections  and  the  making  of  microscopic  slides; 
the  study  of  the  lower  plant  organisms,  such  as  yeast,  fungi, 
etc. ;  the  study  of  the  simple  cell  and  its  normal  modifications 
in  vegetable  growth,  etc. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  instruction  on  Vegetable 
Morphology  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  is  confined  mainly  to 
a  consideration  of  the  cell  and  tissues,  digestion,  absorption, 
circulation  and  respiration.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
ferments  are  studied,  compared  and  contrasted. 

Instruction  consists  of  a  lecture  each  week,  during  half 
of  the  year,  the  course  being  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  first  year. 

HYGIENE. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  the  second  half  of  the  first 
year  by  means  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
supplemented  by  recitations,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  water,  milk,  etc.,  for  common  impurities. 

The  subject  of  disinfection,  with  which  every  pharmacist 
should  be  familiar,  receives  thorough  consideration. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Bacteriology  consists  of  lectures  on  the 
history  and  general  principles  of  the  subject;  also  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and  of 
bacteriological  technic.    The  aim  is  to  enable  the  graduates 
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in  Pharmacy  to  do  practical  clinical  laboratory  work,  such 
as  the  examination  of  urine,  sputum,  blood  and  other  secre- 
tions or  excretions  for  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

A  COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Arranged  as  a  Post-Graduate  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction 
given  in  the  regular  pharmaceutical  course  and  is  only  avail- 
able to  graduates  of  reputable  pharmaceutical  colleges. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  almost  entirely  practical. 
Each  student  performs  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  important  foods  and  beverages,  ascertaining  any 
adulteration,  or  substitution,  that  may  be  present. 

After  a  comprehensive  drill  in  the  detection  of  food 
adulteration,  he  begins  a  course  in  Urinology.  By  this 
study  of  the  urine  the  student  supplements  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  in  his  college  course.  From  the  data  afforded 
by  complete  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  he  is 
taught  to  draw  diagnostic  and  prognostic  conclusions. 

He  compares  the  met  hods  of  analysis  followed  by  those 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  field  of  inquiry  and 
from  this  comparison  he  formulates  a  scheme  for  his  future 
work. 

Each  student  examines  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  after  analysis  classifies  it  with  respect  to  its  fitness  for 
domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Visits  to  chemical  and  drug  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  arranged  for  a  study  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, preparation  and  purification  of  the  more  important 
substances.  — 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  minor  surgery,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  accident  and  emergency  cases  that  may  require 
the  attention  of  the  pharmacist,  with  a  demonstration  of 
surgical  and  orthopedic  apparatus  often  handled  by  the 
druggist,  completes  this  portion  of  the  course. 

ASSAY  PROCESSES  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
CHAIR  OF  PHARMACY. 

This  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  appropriate  lab- 
oratory exercises  and  receives  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Director  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory  with  their  corps  of  assistants. 
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The  importance  of  standardizing  medical  substances  has 
'  long  bden  recognized,  but  only  recently  has  increased  pro- 
'  fessional  and  lay  knowledge  demanded  that  drugs  be  used  in 
the  cure  of  disease  conform  to  established  scientific  standards, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  this  enlightened  requirement  and 
to  aid  in  this  very  worthy  cause  the  course  in  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  standardizing  and  assaying  has  been  designed. 

The  course  first  outlines  the  principles  of  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  supplementing  instruction  by  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
in  the  theory  and  preparation  of  standard  test  solutions  and 
their  use.  This  logically  leads  to  the  divisions  of  qualitative 
analysis,  viz.,  Volumetric,  Gravimetric,  and  Gasometric. 

Under  Volumetric  methods  are  considered  the  various 
solutions  employed,  methods  of  titration,  indicators,  and 
the  applications  of  the  processes. 

The  student  assays  many  of  the  following  official  drugs 
by  this  process  of  titration : 

Aconite,  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 


Gravimetric  analysis  treats  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  converted  into  weighable  insoluble  compounds, 
methods  of  collecting  and  weighing,  and  estimating  the 
amount  of  ingredient  from  the  molecular  weight.  Many  of 
the  official  assays  in  which  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  are  per- 
formed, such  as: 

Cinchona,  Fluidextract  of  Conium, 

Fluidextract  of  Cinchona,  Guarana, 

Tincture  of  Cinchona,  Fluidextract  of  Guarana, 

Colchicum  Corm,  Hydrastis, 

Colchicum  Seed,  Tincture  of  Hydrastis, 

Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm,  Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis, 
Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed,  Jalap, 


Fluidextract  of  Aconite, 
Tincture  Aconite, 
Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Plaster, 
Extract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Ipecac, 

Fluidextract  of  Ipecac, 
Nux  Vomica, 
Extract  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica, 
Extract  of  Opium, 


Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Root, 
Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root, 
Hyoscyamus, 
Tincture  of  Opium, 
Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium, 
Physostigma, 
Extract  of  Physostigma, 
Tincture  of  Physostigma, 
Pilocarpus, 

Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus, 

Stramonium, 

Extracts  of  Stramonium, 

Tincture  of  Stramonium. 


Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed, 


Mercurial  Ointment. 
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Instruction  in  gasometric  analysis  by  liberating  gases 
from  substances  by  chemical  decomposition,  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  chemical  from  the  quantity  of  gas  set  free,  is 
given  with  special  consideration  of  two  official  chemical 

substances  assayed  by  this  method : 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  Amyl  Nitrite. 

Assaying  by  determination  of  the  "  Saponification  Num- 
ber" follows,  and  considers  the  standardization  of: 


Cotton  Seed  Oil, 
Castor  Oil, 
Croton  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 

The  Pharmacopceial  iodine 
sidered  with  reference  to 

Olive  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 
Cottonseed  Oil, 
Unseed  I  Ml. 
Sesame  Oil, 


Sesame  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 
Oil  of  Theobroma, 
Yellow  Wax, 
Linseed  Oil. 

absorption  number  is  con- 


Croton  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil, 
Castor  Oil. 


Volatile  oils,  appropriate  processes. 

After  completion  of  these  assay  processes  attention  is 
given  to  the  quantitative  analyses  of  t  he  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
many  of  the  ordinary  chemical  salts  are  tested  by  appro- 
priate methods: 

Acidimetrv  or  Alkalimetry, 
Iodometrv, 

Potassium  Permanganate  and  Potassium  Dichromate  Oxidation, 
Silver  Nitrate  Volumetric  Solution  Treatment. 


Special  assays  and  processes  are  studied  as: 

Test  for  arsenic, 

Test  for  heavy  metals, 

Electrolytic  determinations, 

Determination  of  ash  or  non-volatile  matter, 

Acid  number  for  resins, 

Determination  of  crude  fiber, 

Determination  of  volatile  extractive,  soluble  in  ether, 
Determination  of  non-volatile  extractive,  soluble  in  ether, 
Determination  of  alcohol, 
Optical  rotation, 
Biological  assays. 
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Th<-  completion  of  this  work  prepares  the  student  to 
assay  unknown  drugs,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is 
given  to  original  research  work,  affording  opportunity  under 
competent  direction  for  the  development  of  practical  theories, 
and  to  add  useful  substances  to  the  list  of  valuable  medicinal 
materials. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Pharmacy,  Theory  and  Practice. — U.  S.  Pharm.}  9th  Rev.,  Army's 
Principles  of  Pharmacy,  U.  S.  Dispensatory;  Remington's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica. — Culberth's  Materia  Medica;  Reference:  U.  S. 
Pharm.,  9th  Rev.,  National  Standard  Dispensatory;  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensary; Hare,  Caspari,  Rusby,  Wood,  Remington,  Sadtler. 

Chemistry. — Handbook  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry, 
Bartley,  Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy 
and  Chemistry,  Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemistry  Analysis,  Attix; 
Practical  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin 
and  Kipping. 

Pharmacy,  Operative. — Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy;  Sco- 
ville's  Art  of  Compounding. 

Botany. — Bastin's  Botany;  Histology  of  Medicinal  Plants,  Mansfield's. 

Pharmacognosy. — Jelliffe's  Pharmacognosy. 

Physiology. — Martin's  Physiology. 

Commercial  Training  and  Economics. — Books  for  research  and  refer- 
ence given  out  during  each  course. 

Hygiene. — Xotter  and  Firth;  Reference:  Currier's  Outlines  of  Practi- 
cal Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. — Schneider's  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology. 

Students  not  already  suitably  employed  are  advised  to 
engage  for  part  time  in  drug  stores,  chemical  plants,  physi- 
cians' offices  or  in  the  other  occupations  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  their  studies  and  chosen  profession. 

A  register  of  students  desiring  employment  and  of  employers 
seeking  good  clerks  is  kept  by  the  Dean,  who  gladly  recommends 
worthy  students  upon  their  application. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7  per  week  and  upwards. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  for  registration  early,  in 
order  that  the  preliminaries  may  be  promptly  attended  to, 
courses  assigned,  etc. 
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Students  who  find  the  two-year  course  too  taxing  and 
elect  to  complete  the  course  in  three  years  are  required  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  third  year. 

The  Dean  can  be  seen  in  his  office  any  day  from  2  to  4  p.  m., 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

PRIZES. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  John  R.  Minehart  to 
a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  obtains  the  highest 
general  average  in  all  branches  of  the  senior  year. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  H.  Evert  Kendig  to  a 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  obtains  the  highest 
average  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  Henry  Fisher  to  the 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  beet  examination  in 
Materia  Medica. 

The  James  C.  Attix  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry, 

The  H.  B.  Morse  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

These  were  awarded  as  follows  for  the  academic  year 
1918-19: 

The  Dr.  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general 
average  of  the  senior  year,  awarded  to  Reuben  A.  Lubarsky,  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Benjamin  Lebinson,  Bertha  J.  Onilrin.  Fannie 
London  and  Frank  EL  Kby. 

The  Dr.  H.  Evert  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  average  in 
Theory  of  Pharmacy,  awarded  to  Reuben  A.  Lubarsky,  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Benjamin  Lebinson,  and  Hilda  B.  Altschuler. 

The  Dr.  Henry  Fisher  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  average  in 
Materia  Medica,  awarded  to  Emanuel  Zevin,  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Reuben  A.  Lubarsky,  and  Benjamin  Lebinson. 

The  Dr.  James  C.  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry 
for  the  junior  and  senior  years,  awarded  to  Hilda  B.  Altschuler,  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Benjamin  Lebinson  and  Abraham  Hanowitz. 

The  Dr.  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  for  the  most  proficient  work  in  the 
Practice  of  Pharmacy,  awarded  to  Bertha  J.  Gaskin,  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Robert  \V.  Rabb 
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HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  was  organized  by  Dr. 
John  H.  McQuillen  and  several  professional  associates  in  the 
fall  of  1862,  a  charter  for  the  new  school  being  granted  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of 
1863. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  after  securing  a  competent 
faculty  the  first  term  of  the  school  was  inaugurated.  There 
were  but  three  other  dental  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  where  now  there  are  about  fifty. 

Besides  keeping  abreast  of  the  constant  advances  in  dental 
education  and  drawing  to  itself  students  from  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world  it  made  a  noteworthy  departure  in 
first  incorporating  into  its  curriculum  the  study  of  Oral 
Surgery. 

To  Professor  James  E.  Garretson,  for  many  years  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  and  a  noted  and  skilful  surgeon,  is  due  the  credit 
for  this  innovation  and  for  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  the  first  hospital  (now  known  as  the  Garretson)  for 
the  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  mouth 
and  associate  parts. 

In  1907,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  was  taken  over  by  Temple  University,  the  latter 
institution  acquiring  possession  of  the  ground,  buildings, 
equipment  and  good  will  of  the  former  and  taking  entire 
charge  of  its  management. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Since  1897,  the  college  has  occupied  commodious  buildings 
designed  and  erected  for  its  special  use  in  a  section  of  the 
city  not  far  from  its  center. 

The  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Buttonwood 
Street,  with  clear  and  unobstructed  northern  light,  so 
essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  delicate  and  intricate 
manipulations.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  Museum, 
Library  and  Laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Biology;  on 
the  second  and  third  floors,  respectively,  are  located  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Prosthetic  Laboratories.  In  the  wing, 
running  south,  accommodation  is  had  for  reception  of  patients, 
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examination,  extraction  and  X-ray  rooms;  technic,  chemical, 
bacteriological,  histological,  and  anatomical  laboratories 
and  classrooms. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  T  are  located  the  two  large 
ampitheaters.  The  situation  of  these  auditoriums,  near 
the  center  of  the  plot  of  ground  and  away  from  the  street,  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  necessary  quiet  of  the  ideal  lecture- 
room.  Ventilation  of  these  large  rooms  is  secured  by  the 
most  approved  modern  methods. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  both 
electricty  and  gas.  The  electric  current  is  also  employed 
for  motive  power  and  heat  as  now  applied  to  the  modern 
dental  equipment. 

An  important  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  Garretson 
Hospital.  It  is  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and 
affords  the  student  abundant  opportunity  for  the  clinical 
study  of  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Temple  University  Dental  School  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  also  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Dental  Teachers,  and  conforms  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  these  bodies.  Its  diploma  is  recognized  by  the 
National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

CURRICULUM. 
The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  comprising 
thirty-two  weeks  of  actual  attendance  and  work  in  each  year. 
It  includes  all  of  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  practice  and  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  principles 
upon  which  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  rest.  The 
methods  of  instruction  embrace  didactic  teaching  and  the 
special  application  of  the  manual  training  idea  in  laboratories 
and  clinics,  beginning  with  the  fundamental  and  simplest 
elements,  and  proceeding,  by  successive  stages,  to  the  most 
elaborate  manipulations  in  dental  practice. 

SESSIONS. 

The  college  year  begins  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
continues  until  Commencement,  in  June.  Students  must  be 
in  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  yearly  examinations,  just 
preceding  Commencement,  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the 
year. 

No  student  may  enter  later  than  ten  days  after  opening 
day  except  in  cases  of  sickness  attested  by  a  physician's 
certificate  when  an  additional  ten  days  is  allowed. 
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QUALIFICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  The  preliminary  educational  requirement  is  a  four- 
years'  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  subjects  for  which  credit  is 
allowed  on  certificate  for  one  or  more  years,  and  which  may 
be  selected  from  in  examination  before  the  State  Examiner. 

The  subjects  named  in  black-faced  type  are  required  as 
part  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Credit  in  counts  is 
not  allowed  for  individual  subjects  offered  by  certificate. 
The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  a  year  of  high-school  work 
is  fifteen  (15)  counts. 


Subjects  Counts 

English  Grammar   2 

Rhetoric  and  Composition ....  3 
History  of  English  Literature.  2 
History  of  American  Litera- 
ture   1 

English  Classics  Cft   4 

English  Classics  Dft   4 

First-year  Latin  f   5 

Caesar  f   4 

Cicero   5 

Virgil   5 

Latin  Composition   2 

First-year  Greek  f   5 

Anabasis  f   4 

Greek  Composition  f.   1 

First-year  German  f   5 

Second-year  German  f  $10 

First-year  French  f   5 

Second-year  French  t  J10 

First-year  Spanish  t   5 

Second-year  Spanish  t  $10 

Advanced  American  History .  .  3 


Subjects  Counts 

Civil  Government   2 

Grecian  History*   3 

Roman  History*   3 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  *  4 

English  History*   3 

General  History*   5 

Advanced  Arithmetic   2 

Algebra  to  Quadratics   3 

Intermediate  Algebra  §   2 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Solid  Geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

Botany**   2 

Zo6logy**   2i 

Biology   5i 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   2 

School  Hygiene   2\ 

Physical  Geography   4 

Economic  Geography   4 

Agriculture   2 

Bookkeeping   4 


X  Provided  no  credit  has  already  been  given. 

*  General  History  may  not  be  offered  in  examination  when  Grecian  and  Roman 
History  and  Medieval  and  Modern  History  are  offered.  General  History  yields  credit 
of  two  and  one-half  (2£)  counts  when  offered  either  with  Grecian  History  and  Roman 
History  or  with  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  Medieval  and  Modern  History  yields 
credit  of  three  (3)  counts  when  offered  with  English  History. 

\  This  includes  the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratics,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

**  A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to  offer  either  botany 
or  zoology. 

ft  Including  important  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  read,  the  place  held  in 
literary  history  by  these  authors,  etc. 

t  After  January  1,  1920,  candidates  who  offer  any  of  these  languages  in  Bureau 
examinations  toward  meeting  the  pre-medical  requirements,  will  be  required  to 
offer  two-years'  work  in  each  language  offered.  Latin  composition  based  upon  Caesar, 
and  Greek  composition  based  upon  the  Anabasis,  must  be  offered  with  Caesar  and  the 
Anabasis,  respectively.  This  announcement  does  not  affect  candidates  for  admission 
to  other  professional  courses  of  study. 
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2.  The  applicant  can  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  college 
a  blank  certificate  in  which  he  must  have  inserted  by  the 
principal  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school  or  schools 
which  he  has  attended,  the  particulars  indicated.  Careful 
attention  to  these  details  prevent  delay,  expense  and  other 
vexatious  complications. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to 
the  Dean  as  long  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
college  session  as  possible.  They  are  submitted  to  the 
State  Examiner,  who  approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects 
pursued  and  the  extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for 
matriculation,  and  his  report  is  promptly  sent  to  the  Dean 
and  to  the  applicant. 

3.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  diplomas 
or  certificates  above  specified  covering  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  full  must  pass  an  examination  in  high-school  sub- 
jects before  the  examiner  to  cover  any  deficiency. 

To  pass  an  entrance  examination  a  percentage  of  75  is 
required  in  every  subject  taken. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  preparatory 
schools  of  Temple  University  whereby  special  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  applicants  who  have  deficiencies  in  the 
requirements  for  entrance.  All  credits  thus  gained  must 
be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Education. 
In  no  instance  can  a  student  matriculate  and  begin  his 
dental  course  with  preliminary  conditions. 

4.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  D. 
Jackson  (Perry  Building),  Philadelphia,  to  pass  upon  cre- 
dentials and  to  conduct  the  entrance  examinations. 

Three  entrance  examinations  in  high-school  subjects  are 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  June  and  September.  The 
exact  dates  for  these  examinations  in  any  given  year  may 
be  obtained  from  the  College  Registrar.  To  be  admitted  to 
these  examinations  the  candidate  must  present  an  identifica- 
tion card  to  be  obtained  at  the  college  office. 

Students  from  other  recognized  dental  schools  are  received 
into  advanced  classes  of  this  college  upon  presenting  evi- 
dence of  possessing  a  preliminary  education  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  school  and  of  having  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  studies  of  the  previous  years. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  who  are  applicants  for 
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advanced  standing  should  forward  credentials  covering  their 
previous  dental  studies  so  as  to  have  them  properly  passed 
upon  and  credited. 

Graduates  of  foreign  dental  schools  who  desire  to  enter 
the  Senior  Class  of  this  institution  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  D.D.S.  degree,  should  bring  with  them  their  diplomas 
or  licenses  or  send  certified  copies  of  the  same  in  advance 
to  the  Dean. 

Applicants  presenting  diplomas  from  reputable  colleges 
of  medicine  are  allowed  one  year's  time  credit. 

Women  students  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  mufet  have  attended 
the  required  number  of  sessions,  the  last  of  which,  at  least, 
shall  have  been  in  this  institution.  He  must  satisfy  the 
individual  professors  in  regard  to  his  attendance  upon 
lectures,  demonstrate  his  practical  ability  in  the  various 
departments,  and  submit  to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  moral  character  and  habits  of 
the  candidate,  his  industry  and  record  of  attendance  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  who  have  obtained  an 
average  of  90  or  over  in  the  final  examinations  receive  "  hon- 
orable mention"  on  Commencement  Day. 

PRACTICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Fikst  Year. — Full  course  in  operative  and  prosthetic 
technics,  tooth  carving,  preparation  and  filling  cavities  in 
teeth  with  cement,  amalgam,  and  gold,  and  of  root  canals 
in  extracted  teeth.  Taking  plaster  impressions  by  the 
correctible  and  ordinary  methods,  preparation  of  models 
for  vulcanite  and  metal  plate  work.  Experimental  plate 
work  in  vulcanite  and  the  various  metals;  swaging,  grinding, 
soldering,  repairing,  etc.  Dissecting.  Work  in  Chemical, 
Bacteriological  and  Histological  Laboratories. 

All  technic  work  must  be  completed  and  passed  upon  by 
May  1st. 

Second  Year. — A  full  course  in  prosthetic  and  operative 
technics,  including  the  making  of  practical  plate  work  for 
patients.  Courses  in  Chemical,  Physiological,  Histological, 
Bacteriological  and  Prosthetic  Laboratories. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Years. — Making  a  practical  metal 
denture,  crown  and  bridge  work,  the  requisite  number  of 
graduation  fillings,  prophylaxis,  treatment  of  root  canals 
and  peridental  infections,  porcelain  crowns  and  gold  and 
porcelain  inlays.  Also  a  full  upper  and  lower  set  of  teeth 
artistically  and  normally  arranged  and  occluded  on  an  an- 
atomical articulator.  Clasp  bending  in  its  several  phases, 
and  the  study  and  consequent  plan  made  upon  plaster 
models  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Tooth  form, 
reformation  of  porcelain  teeth  for  special  cases,  staining,  etc. 
In  certain  cases  a  piece  of  bridge  work  (in  the  mouth)  is 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  practical  plate.  Construction  of  a 
large  variety  of  regulating  appliances  and  their  adaptation 
to  a  model.  Requ:rements  in  Metallurgical  Laboratory  and 
General  Infirmary  Practice. 

Infirmary  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Labora- 
tory from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Both  are  closed  on  Saturdays 
at  12  m. 

All  technic  and  practical  work  must  be  done  by  the  student 
himself  in  the  college  building. 

EXAMINATIONS  (Theoretic). 

First  Year. — Progress  in  Physiology,  General  Anatomy, 
Dental  Anatomy,  General  Histology,  and  final  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Tooth  Morphology  and  Dental  Rhetoric. 

Second  Year. — Final  in  General  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Bacteriology,  Organic  and  Physiologic  Chemistry,  Progress 
in  Dental  Anatomy,  General  Histology  and  Materia  Medica. 

Third  Year. — Progress  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Operative 
Dentistry,  Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology,  General  Path- 
ology, Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Mate  ria  Medica, 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Orthodontia,  Physical  Diagnosis 
and  Anesthesia,  Oral  Surgery,  and  Radiology;  final  in 
Metallurgy. 

Fourth  Year. — Final  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  Oral  Surgery,  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia. 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophy- 
laxis, Radiology,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Orthodontia  and 
Ceramics. 

Examinations  are  held  at  stated  periods  for  each  class 
during  the  year. 
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Students  are  required  to  attend  at  leasl  85  per  cent  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  periods  to  be  eligible  for  advancement. 

Students  Failing  in  an  examination  in  any  branch  at  the 
close  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years  are  conditioned  in 
such  branch.  Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  be 
held  September  17-18. 

Those  who  fail  in  one  branch  only  of  the  Senior  finals  are 
given  a  second  examination  before  Commencement,  and  if 
successful  will  be  graduated  with  their  class. 

The  yearly  examinations  of  all  classes  take  place  about 
the  middle  of  May.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  yearly 
examinations  unless  his  previous  examinations  have  been 
passed  successfully. 

All  examinations  are  on  a  basis  of  100,  and  the  passing 
mark  is  75. 

To  pass  successfully  in  the  Senior  finals  a  general  average 
of  75  must  be  attained  and  in  no  single  branch  must  the 
rating  be  less  than  60  (Senior  year). 

Seniors  who  fail  must  repeat  their  year  in  full,  including 
required  operative  and  prosthetic  work  with  an  examination 
in  all  Senior  branches. 

Following  the  May  examinations  (first,  second  and  third 
years),  no  student  may  carry  as  conditions  more  than  two 
subjects  and  only  one  examination  is  permitted  to  remove 
these.  Students  failing  to  remove  their  conditions  as  above 
specified  cannot  progress  with  their  class. 

Free  quizzes  are  conducted  throughout  each  semester  by 
the  professors  of  each  branch  or  by  their  assistants, 

Any  student  who  has  attended  a  dental  college  (here  or 
elsewhere)  for  five  years  and  failed  to  graduate  cannot 
continue  his  course  in  this  institution. 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  faculty  without  notice. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Students  are  required  to  possess  a  good  selection  from 
the  following  text-books  for  the  respective  years.  A  time 
is  set  apart  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  when  every  student 
must  submit  his  list  of  books  for  inspection.  Only  the  latest 
editions  are  accepted. 

First  Year. — Ott,  Brubaker's  or  Howell's  Physiology,  Black's  Dental 
Anatomy,  Piersol's  Human  Anatomy,  BroomelFs  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  Holland's  Medical  Chemistry,  Muter's 
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Analytical  Chemistry,  Stohr's  Histology,  Radasch's  Histology, 
McFarland's  Text-book  of  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  Dorland's  American 
Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

Second  Year.—- Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Wilson's  Dental 
Prosthetics,  Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Broomell's 
Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  Notes  on  Dental 
Materia  Medica,  Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica, 
Buxton's  Anesthesia,  McConnell's  Manual  of  Pathology. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. — Lischer's  or  Dewey's  Orthodontics,  Brady's 
Dental  Metallurgy,  Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth 
with  Porcelain,  Marshall's  Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth, 
Face  and  Jaws,  Peeso's  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Goslee's  Principle 
and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Brother's  Dental  Juris- 
prudence. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  fee  for  tuition  alone  is  $175  per  annum,  which  may  be 
paid  in  one  sum  or  divided  into  two  equal  payments  of 
$87.50,  payable  at  time  of  entrance  and  on  February  1st 
respectively. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  college  fees  for  each  year: 


First  Year: 

Matriculation  fee  (required  of  all  entering  students).  ...  15.00 

Tuition   175.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  breakage  deposit   10.00 

Dissecting  lee  (3  parts)   12.50 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5.00 

Athletic  fee   2 . 00 


1209. SO 

(Total  amount  due  at  beginning  of  term,  not  including 


books  or  instruments  $1 16 . 50 . ) 

Second  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $175.00 

Dissecting  fee  (3  parts)   12.50 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5.00 

Athletic  fee   2.00 

Third  Year: 

Tuition  fee     175.00 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5 . 00 

Athletic  fee   2  .00 

Fourth  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $175  .00 

Garretsonian  dues  and  certificate   5  00 

Athletic  fee   2.00 

Diploma  fee   10.00 


Failure  to  pay  fees  as  indicated  automatically  terminates  the  students' 
course. 


According  to  the  regulation  of  the  college,  no  fees  are 
returnable.    Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
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fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the 
same  course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  sum  of  $5  is  added  to  all  fees  not  paid  in  full  by 
February  15th. 

A  student  who  is  compelled  to  repeat  his  Senior  year 
through  failure  to  pass  the  final  examination  or  non-fulfil- 
ment of  other  requirements  and  who  has  already  paid  full 
fees  for  four  courses  in  this  institution  pays  only  half  fees 
for  the  repeated  year. 

In  all  other  cases  full  fees  are  charged.  Fees  paid  on 
account  of  a  certain  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  fees  of  an  advanced  course. 

All  payments  other  than  cash  must  be  in  the  form  of 
drafts,  certified  checks  or  money  orders,  and  should  be 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Temple  University.  Personal 
checks  (uncertified)  cannot  be  received,  except  for  collection. 
The  student,  parent  or  guardian  may  deposit  with  the 
Registrar  money  for  special  use,  and  draw  upon  the  same 
from  time  to  time. 

After  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  total  necessary  expenses  for  a  student  for  each  year 
is  from  $700  to  $800.  This  includes  college  tuition,  dis- 
secting and  laboratory  material,  boarding  with  room,  light 
and  heat  for  thirty-four  weeks,  washing,  books,  instruments 
(including  a  dental  engine),  club  dues  and  locker. 

Some  students  run  their  expenses  beyond  the  amount 
indicated,  while  others  manage  on  this  or  a  less  sum. 

PRIZES. 

The  Garretson  Society  offers  an  annual  prize  of  a 
Gold  Charm  and  Life  Membership  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  has  obtained  the  highest  average  during 
his  Senior  year. 

The  Faculty  Prize  of  a  Gold  Medal  will  be  awarded  to 
the  member  of  the  graduating  class  passing  the  best  final 
examination. 

The  Professor  I.  Norman  Broomell  Prize,  a  Gold 
Medal,  will  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  technical  work. 

The  Professor  Theodore  Demetrius  Casto  Prize  of 
Twenty  Dollars,  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  making 
and  mounting  a  series  of  the  best  of  six  dental  radiographs, 
to  be  displayed  on  Alumni  Day  at  12  o'clock,  by  numbers 
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which  are  to  be  filed  and  the  merit  to  be  judged  by  the  Dean, 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni  Society  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

The  Professor  L.  Ashley  Faught  Prize,  a  Gold  Medal 
to  the  student  of  the  Senior  Class  making  the  highest  average 
in  his  final  examination  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

The  Professor  C.  Barton  Addie  Prize,  a  Gold  Medal 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  showing  the  most  pro- 
ficiency in  Crown  and  Bridge  College  Requirement,  work  to 
be  exhibited  and  judged  on  Alumni  Day. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Infirmary  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  and  a  portion  of  the  extension.  The  main  operating 
room  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep  at  one 
end,  and  eighteen  at  the  other.  It  is  lighted  by  twenty- 
two  high  windows,  electric  light  and  equipped  with  eighty- 
eight  operating  chairs  of  the  Wilkerson  and  Columbia 
patterns,  with  fountain  cuspidors.  Brackets  and  bracket 
tables  are  provided  for  each  chair,  in  addition  to  drawers 
for  the  accommodation  of  instruments.  Individuals  steel 
lockers  have  also  been  installed  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
dental  engines  and  operating  outfit.  There  is  abundance  of 
light,  heat  and  ventilation.  On  the  same  floor  there  are 
separate  rooms  for  the  examination  of  patients,  adminis- 
tration of  anesthetics,  extraction  of  teeth,  crown  and  bridge 
work,  etc.  The  prosthetic  and  technic  laboratories  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  on  the  third  floor  that  the  Infir- 
mary does  on  the  second.  They  are  fully  equipped  with 
suitable  work  benches,  lathes,  rolling  mill,  furnaces,  vulcan- 
izers,  etc. 

The  lathes  are  run  by  electric  motors,  and  compressed  air 
is  supplied  for  blow-pipe  use.  There  are  separate  rooms  for 
porcelain  work,  operative  and  prosthetic  technics,  crown 
and  bridge  work,  minor  oral  surgery,  radiography  and 
orthodontics. 

Both  of  the  main  departments  are  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  chief,  aided  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  who  are 
always  present  to  instruct  and  assist  the  students  in  their 
work.  The  clinic  is  well  supplied  with  patients,  and  the 
student  is  taught  to  accomplish  all  that  pertains  to  success- 
ful dental  practice. 

The  histological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  large, 
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well  lighted  and  provided  with  microscopes,  incubators, 
sterilizers,  and  all  accessories  for  special  work.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  perfectly  arranged  and 
fitted  with  the  latest  appliances  for  analytic  and  synthetic 
work. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  College  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens,  selected 
with  great  care  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  various 
departments.  For  demonstrating  the  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  teeth,  there  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
the  crania  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  (including  the 
famous  Ward  collection  for  illustration  of  comparative 
dental  anatomy),  together  with  microscopical  preparations 
and  pathological  specimens,  some  being  represented  for 
class  purposes  by  greatly  enlarged  plaster,  papier-m&che 
and  wooden  models. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  College  at  $7 
per  week  and  upward.  A  full  register  of  desirable  boarding- 
houses  describing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  character  of 
furnishing  and  price,  is  kept  at  the  college,  so  that  a  student 
on  arrival  in  the  city  can  consult  this  list  and  make  his  selec- 
tion without  delay.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway 
station  until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Choice  of  seats  in  lecture-room,  chairs  in  infirmary  and 
benches  in  laboratory,  is  allowed  in  the  order  of  matricu- 
lation. 

The  matriculation  fee  may  be  sent  in  advance,  and  posi- 
tion on  the  numbered  matriculation  list  be  thus  secured. 

Individual  steel  lockers  have  been  installed  to  aid  in 
safeguarding  the  students'  instruments  and  personal  effects, 
but  the  college  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses. 

When  desired,  the  Dean  will  be  pleased  to  advise  regarding 
the  attendance  and  progress  of  students. 

Students,  upon  arrival  in  the  city,  are  recommended  to 
come  direct  to  the  College,  where  arrangements  can  be  made 
at  the  office  for  boarding  and  for  transportation  of  baggage. 

Certain  surface  cars  on  Market  Street,  passing  both  the 
Reading  Terminal  and  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  turn  up  Eighteenth  Street  and  pass  the 
College  door  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 
First  Year. 

T  ecture  or  T  «      .  .  . 

Recitation  La£°r*l°ry  Total. 

Hours.  Houre- 

Anatomy,  General                                          99  215  310 

Histology,  General                                          32  64  96 

Anatomy,  Dental  (Tooth  Morphology)               16  96  112 

Physiology                                                     64  64 

Drawing,  Technical   64  64 

Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry                      96  96  192 

Dental  Rhetoric                                             32  .  .  32 

Prosthetic  Technic                                          32  350  382 

1,252 

Second  Year. 

Anatomy,  General                                          64  216  280 

Chemistry,    Organic   and    Physiologic,  and 

Hygiene                                                     64  . .  64 

Physiology                                                     64  64  128 

Histology,  General                                          32  64  96 

Materia  Medica,  General                             32  ..  32 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work                                   15  64  79 

Bacteriology                                                    64  06  160 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology                         32  32 

Operative  Technics                                          16  160  176 

English                                                      82  ..  32 

1,079 

Third  Year. 

Pathology,  General                                           32  64  96 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics                   64  64 

Operative  Dentistry                                         64  288  352 

Prosthetic  Dentistry                                         30  200  230 

Orthodontia                                                     15  100  110 

Oral  Surgery                                                    52  52 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work                                   15  150  165 

Radiology                                                        10  25  35 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia   32 

Metallurgy...                                                  64  64  128 

Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis                           16  32  48 


Fourth  Year. 


1,285 


Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics   64  ..  64 

Dental  Materia  Medica   32  32 

Operative  Dentistry   64  375  439 

Prosthetic  Dentistry   30  140  170 

Oral  Surgery   52  52 

Orthodontia   15  50  60 

Surgical  Clinic   4  64 

Dental  Ethics,  Jurisprudence  and  Economics.  15  ..  15 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anesthesia   41  ..  41 
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Hours.  llou,s- 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Histology                         64          .  .  64 

Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis                           16          ..  16 

Radiology                                                     32          ..  32 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  (technic)                                 150  150 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  (practical)                    30         100  130 

Ceramics                                                         6          24  30 

1,364 

Summary. 

First  year   1,252 

Second  year   1,079 

Third  year   1,285 

Fourth  year   1,364 


For  the  four  years   4,980 


(The  above  schedule  is  subject  to  change  whenever  deemed  advisable.) 

Course  of  Study. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY,  ORAL 
HYGIENE  AND  PROPHYLAXIS. 

Professor  I.  Norman  Broomell. 
Professor  F.  S.  Rusca. 

The  course  in  dental  anatomy  and  histology  includes  a 
gross  and  minute  description  of  all  the  parts  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  mouth  cavity,  including  bones, 
muscles,  blood  and  nerve  supply,  glands,  integument, 
mucous  membranes,  etc. 

This  is  followed  by  a  general  description  of  the  teeth, 
including  their  classifications,  forms  and  functions.  The 
anatomy  of  the  individual  teeth  is  taken  up  in  minute  detail, 
including  a  description  of  their  various  surfaces,  angles, 
ridges,  grooves,  etc.  After  the  student  has  become  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  above  outlined,  the  development  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth  is  studied  both  from  a  macroscopic  and  a 
microscopic  standpoint,  all  of  which  is  essential  as  a  founda- 
tion for  practical  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry.  These 
lectures  further  include  a  thorough  training  in  oral  and  dental 
histology,  and  cover  a  microscopic  description  of  all  the 
tissues  of  the  mouth,  especially  the  tissues  of  the  teeth. 
Most  of  the  lectures  in  this  department  are  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  these  being  photographed  from  numerous 
dissections  of  the  actual  specimen,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
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assist  the  student  in  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  general  subject.  A  complete  course  on  comparative 
dental  anatomy  is  also  given. 

The  course  in  oral  hygiene  and  prophylaxis  describes  the 
methods  employed  to  keep  the  mouth  and  teeth  free  from 
infection,  including  both  preventive  and  operative  methods 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

Text-book — BroomelFs  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the 
Mouth  and  Teeth.    Black's  Dental  Anatomy. 


GENERAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Professor  Henry  H.  Boom. 

General  Materia  Medica  is  taken  up  during  the  third  year, 
the  course  consisting  of  didactic  lectures,  recitations,  exam- 
ination of  crude  drugs  and  preparations  and  prescription 
writing.  The  student  is  taught  by  systematic  methods: 
First,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Materia  Medica;  next 
the  origin,  chemical  composition,  official  names,  synonyms, 
preparations,  physiological  action,  modes  of  administration, 
doses,  and  a  full  course  in  Toxicology. 

Review-quizzes  are  held  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
student  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  test  examinations  are  also  given  during  the  year. 

Text-book — Hare's  Pracl  ical  Therapeul  ice  and  Materia 
Medica.  Buckley's  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Boom. 
Geo.  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D. 

This  subject  is  presented  to  the  first-year  class  in  a  series 
of  three  lectures  each  week,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
No  particular  work  is  employed  as  a  text-book,  but  Ganot's 
(Atkinson's)  Physics  serves  for  collateral  reading. 

The  study  supplements  the  knowledge  the  student  may 
have  acquired  in  preparatory  schools,  and  shows  the  applica- 
tion of  many  of  the  laws  and  principles  governing  physical 
phenomena  to  the  practical  work  of  the  dentist. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 
AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Boom. 
Geo.  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  first-year  student  completing 
the  study  of  physics  at  mid-year  at  once  enters  upon  the 
allied  subject  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures,  or 
demonstrations,  on  this  subject  are  given  each  week  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  student  studies  Chemical  Nomenclature,  following 
which  the  leading  facts  of  chemical  philosophy  are  presented. 

The  study  of  elementary  substances  and  their  compounds 
that  follows  affords  many  opportunities  of  bringing  to  the 
student's  notice  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture, 
preparation  and  identification  of  medicaments,  remedial 
agents  and  chemical  substances  that  are  necessary  in  the 
work  of  the  dentist. 

The  subjects,  water  and  air,  are  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  the  hygienist,  as  well  as  the  chemist;  while  the 
chemistry,  manufacture  and  coloring  of  glass  and  porcelain 
are  fully  taught. 

Text-book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Laboratory. — The  first-year  student  spends 
three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year,  in 
the  chemical  laboratory.  He  is  provided  with  a  desk,  locker 
and  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus  and  reagents. 

The  work  performed  is  progressive,  so  that,  beginning  his 
studies  by  demonstrating  some  of  the  leading  chemical  prin- 
ciples by  means  of  a  large  number  of  simple  experiments,  he 
gradually  acquires  proficiency  in  the  use  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  in  the  employment  of  the  "  language  of  chemistry" 
in  expressing  the  results  of  his  work.  He  examines  each 
base,  acid  or  salt,  that  is  of  service  to  dentist  or  physician. 
He  completes  qualitative  analysis  of  salt,  alloy  or  mixture, 
gains  a  practical  knowledge  of  urinalysis,  and  studies  the 
underlying  principles  of  quantitative  analysis. 

Text-book — Muter's  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Students  of  the  second  year  attend 
two  lectures  each  week  upon  this  subject,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  During  the  second  half  the  same  time  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  H}^giene.   The  student  in  his  introductory 
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studies  has  acquired  a  foundation  upon  which  may  now  be 
built  the  superstructure  of  organic  chemistry. 

The  initial  work  of  nomenclature,  classification,  and  study 
of  theory  and  law,  soon  gives  place  to  the  description  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  carbon,  acids,  esters,  amines, 
amids,  alkaloids,  etc.,  and  the  exhibition  and  intimate  study 
of  each  individual  member  of  these  groups  that  is  of  use  in 
dental  practice. 

Text-book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry.  "Notes"  on 
Hygiene. 

METALLURGY. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Boom. 
Geo.  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D. 

A  study  confined  to  the  students  of  the  third-year  class. 

The  student  receives  two  lecture  demonstrations  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  college  year. 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
fuels  and  their  calorific  values;  furnace,  forge  and  other 
appliances  useful  in  reducing  operations  upon  ore,  making 
and  testing  alloys  and  solders,  uses  of  fluxes,  and  apparatus 
for  developing  metallic  characteristics. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  course  affords  opportunity  in  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  for  the  study  of  each  metal  that 
has  dental  employment. 

The  principal  ores  of  each  metal  are  shown,  the  process 
by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore  is  detailed, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  characteristics  of  the  metal,  and 
its  employment  in  dentistry,  and  the  industrial  arts  is  men- 
tioned. The  alloys  or  salts  containing  it  are  described,  along 
with  their  uses,  and  tests  for  its  recognition  are  shown. 

Text-book — Brady's  Dental  Metallurgy. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  AND 
DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Professor  Otto  E.  Inglis. 
Professor  Joseph  W.  Beiser. 

Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  these  sub- 
jects during  the  third  year  and  three  during  the  fourth  year. 

The  subjects  follow  the  previous  instruction  in  histology, 
general  pathology  and  materia  medica  and  treat  of  their 
application  to  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
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Synopsis  of  Lectures. — The  etiology,  pathology,  symp- 
tomatology and  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  first  and 
second  dentition,  malformations,  abrasions,  erosions  and 
stains;  dental  caries;  diseases  of  the  dental  pulp;  diseases 
of  the  pericementum  and  alveolar  process  including  pyorrhea 
alveolaris;  reflex  disorders  due  to  mental  conditions;  infec- 
tions of  and  from  the  mouth. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  nearly  one  thousand  wood- 
cuts, photomicrographs,  pen-drawings  and  specimens.  Quiz- 
zes are  frequently  given.  Practical  application  of  the  teach- 
ing is  made  daily  in  the  infirmary  under  the  instruction  of 
demonstrators  and  by  the  lecturer  certain  da}^s. 

The  course  in  Dental  Materia  Medica  is  supplemental  to 
the  instruction  previously  received  by  the  student  in  General 
Materia  Medica  and  consists  in  indicating  the  proper  use  of 
drugs  and  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  pathological 
conditions  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Text-books — Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Buckley's  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

ANESTHESIA. 

Professor  Carlton  N.  Russell. 
Professor  Alfred  M.  Haas. 

This  course  of  study  is  taken  up  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  consists  of  didactic  lectures  and  demon- 
strations of  the  various  apparatus,  together  with  a  practical 
course  in  the  administration  of  both  local  and  general 
anesthetics. 

The  practical  work  is  done  in  the  College  Infirmary  and 
the  Garretson  Hospital.  The  didactic  lectures  cover  system- 
atically the  history  of  anesthesia,  the  chemistry,  physiological 
action,  indications  and  contra-indications  for  their  respective 
use;  physical  examination  of  the  patient,  methods  of  admin- 
istration, general  toxicological  effects  and  methods  of  resus- 
citation. 

In  demonstrating  the  apparatus  used,  the  student  handles 
and  thus  learns  the  workings  of  the  various  masks,  regulators, 
cones,  mouth-gaps,  props,  etc.  The  practical  work  consists 
in  the  individual  student  administering  the  different  forms 
of  anesthetics  under  the  instructive  guidance  of  a  trained 
anesthetist. 

From  time  to  time  examinations  and  review-quizzes  are 
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given  by  the  professor  or  his  assistant,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a  general  examination  is  held  to  determine  the 
student's  proficiency  in  this  branch. 
Text-book — Buxton's  Anesthesia. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Professor  Addinell  Hewson. 
Frank  M.  Chesner,  M.D. 
Edward  H.  Bedrossian,  M.D. 
Joseph  Aspel,  M.D. 

Anatomy  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
recitations  and  dissections.  The  student  is  required  to  make 
drawings  of  the  bones  and  ligaments  and  keep  theft  in  book 
form  to  be  submitted  at  any  time  on  the  request  of  the 
Demonstrator  of  Osteology  to  the  head  of  the  Anatomical 
Department.    The  course  extends  over  two  years. 

The  first  year,  general  anatomy  is  taught.  The  student  is 
required  to  dissect  three  parts.  He  is  given  a  syllabus  card 
as  an  aid  in  this  dissection  which  he  must  show  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  on  the  part  as  evidence  of  the  work  done. 
The  student  is  required  to  make  drawings  of  the  bones  and 
joints  and  of  his  dissections  and  to  submit  himself  to  such 
written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
head  of  the  department. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  intri- 
cate portions  of  anatomy.  The  student  is  required  to  dissect 
three  parts  as  in  his  first  year,  but  must  devote  more  time 
to  the  regional  and  topographical  relations.  The  student 
will  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  various  parts  in  sections 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Text-books:  Piersol's  Anatomy  and  Heisler's  Dissector, 
Hill's  Histology,  Radasch's  Manual  of  Histology. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Professor  John  C.  Scott. 

The  instruction  in  Physiology  consists  of  two  weekly 
didactic  lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings,  and  experi- 
ments. Tables  showing  the  composition  of  physiological 
elements,  food,  blood,  secretions  and  excretions  are  exten- 
sively used  for  demonstration. 

Reviews  and  quizzes  are  frequently  given  during  the  term. 
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The  lectures  axe  delivered  to  I  lie  find  and  second-year 
students  and  the  subject  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  digest  ion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  food,  nutrition  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  course  is  practical  and  carefully  planned  with  especial 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student. 

Syllabus  of  Course. — Fundamental  and  general  principles; 
physiological  structure  of  the  body;  digestion;  food  (classi- 
fication and  composition) ;  circulation  of  the  blood ;  respira- 
tion; secretion  and  exertion;  absorption;  nutrition;  animal 
heat;  physiology  of  the  nervous  system;  special  sense. 

Text-book — Ott  or  Brubaker's  Physiology. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Professor  L.  Ashley  Faught. 
Joseph  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S. 
Leon  A.  Halpern,  D.D.S. 
Frank  J.  Monaghan,  D.D.S. 
Raymond  C.  Walters,  D.D.S. 
Leo  A.  Collins,  D.D.S. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
two  didactic  lectures  being  given  weekly  throughout  the 
course.  As  the  student  during  his  technic  course  in  the 
Freshmen  year  has  been  taught  nomenclature,  the  forms  of 
the  different  teeth  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  together 
with  the  classification  and  preparation  of  cavities,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  advanced  instruction  during  the  succeeding 
years  in  the  filling  of  cavities  with  gold,  the  various  plastics, 
and  porcelain  and  gold  inlays. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Operative  Dentistry  includes  a 
consideration  of  cavity  preparation,  and  the  different  mate- 
rials used  for  obturation — plastics  and  non-plastics.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of 
each.  Full  consideration  will  be  given  to  how  each  will  be 
used,  and  to  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  filling 
material  in  any  stated  case;  also  a  description  of  all  appli- 
ances and  instruments  used  in  operative  dentistry,  with 
some  detail  as  to  the  manufacture  of  instruments.  All  new 
and  modern  inventions  will  be  fully  presented.  Models, 
patterns,  diagrams,  a  full  line  of  lantern  slides,  and  other 
illustrations,  facilitate  to  make  the  subject  plain  and  lucid, 
yet  complete  and  practical. 
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The  care  and  treatment  of  children's  teeth,  bleaching,  and 
other  operative  procedures  are  all  taken  up  in  order. 

The  practical  work  in  this  branch  has  been  arranged  so 
that  the  course  is  systematic,  progressive  and  graded.  In 
the  first  year,  the  technic  of  cavity  preparation  and  the 
simpler  filling,  is  taught  by  individual  instruction.  Compe- 
tent demonstrators  have  charge  of  this  work,  and  follow  out 
the  teachings  of  the  professor  given  in  his  lecture  course. 

The  technic  work  of  the  first  year  saves  considerable  time 
by  enabling  the  student  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to 
take  up  the  practical  work  for  patients  in  fche  infirmary, 
giving  him  opportunity  to  practice  Operative  Dentistry 
during  two  full  years  in  college.  By  this  means,  experience 
and  alertness  are  obtained  from  practice  in  the  natural  mouth 
during  his  college  training,  enabling  him  upon  leaving  college, 
to  begin  work  as  an  experienced  and  confident  operator  and 
practitioner. 

Text-book — American  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

Professor  Norman  S.  Essig. 
Chas.  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S. 
Richard  H.  Calely,  D.D.S. 
Francis  J.  Cusack,  D.D.S. 
L.  W.  Pownall,  D.D.S. 

The  didactic  teaching  in  this  branch  is  covered  by  one  hour 
weekly  during  both  third  and  fourth  years.  This  instruction, 
supplementing  the  technic  and  practical  training  received  in 
the  classroom  and  infirmary,  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  appertains  to  Dental  Prosthesis. 

The  lecture  subjects  include  preparation  and  treatment  of 
the  mouth  for  artificial  substitute;  taking  impressions  and 
making  models;  securing  the  bite  and  mounting  on  anatom- 
ical articulators;  selection  and  grinding  of  teeth,  their 
attachment  to  the  bases  and  finishing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  means  of  retention,  selection 
of  tooth  shades  and  normal  occlusion.  The  construction  of 
both  full  and  partial  dentures  of  vulcanite,  gold,  aluminum 
(both  swaged  and  cast),  and  combination  dentures  of  gold 
and  vulcanite  and  platinum  and  porcelain  is  minutely  taught. 

In  all  prosthetic  work  the  esthetic  of  dental  substitution 
is  strongly  emphasized. 

Text-book — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthetics. 
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CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  AND  ORTHODONTIA. 

Professor  C.  Barton  Anns. 
Richard  H.  Calely,  D.D.S. 
E.  H.  Valentine,  D.D.S. 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work. — This  subject  is  systemati- 
cally studied  during  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  both  didactic  and  technical  training  being  arranged 
to  conform  with  the  students'  needs  each  term. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  fifteen  lectures  will  be  given, 
suitable  demonstrations  arranged,  and  such  laboratory  work 
as  will  prepare  the  student  for  work  of  an  exacting  nature. 

During  the  Junior  year  thirty  lectures  are  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  technical  instruction  is  imparted  to  sections 
of  the  class  regularly  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

Demonstrations  precede  each  step  in  technical  instruction. 

The  subject  is  concluded  in  the  Senior  year,  fifteen  lec- 
tures being  delivered  and  suitable  technical  instruction 
being  arranged  for  the  class  (in  sections). 

During  both  Senior  and  Junior  years  students  are  required 
to  complete  such  practical  cases  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 
as  is  assigned  to  them  from  the  college  clinic.  All  work  is 
done  under  instructor's  supervision. 

The  lectures  include  as  follows: 

Nomenclature,  materials  and  principles  involved  in  use 
of  same. 

The  classification  of  crowns  according  to  their  manner  of 
attachment. 

The  preparation  of  teeth,  special  reference  to  pulp  con- 
servation— and  asepsis.  Occlusion,  stress,  leverage.  The 
study  of  crowns  by  classes.  The  construction  of  attach- 
ments, and  various  methods  analytically  discussed. 

Bridge  work,  both  fixed  and  removable.  The  study  of 
the  mouth  and  selection  of  suitable  cases.  Preparatory 
treatment,  conservation  of  pulp  vitality.  Restoration  of 
function.  Special  reference  to  detailed  Anatomical  con- 
siderations. Special  crowns,  attachments,  etc.  Methods 
and  material  analytically  discussed. 

In  conclusion,  the  influence  of  artificial  teeth,  their  base, 
and  attachments  upon  the  underlying  tissues  is  strongly 
emphasized.  All  cases  are  carefully  considered  by  means 
of  study  models,  and  so  designed  as  will  conform  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  individual  demands.  By  this  method  the 
student  is  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of  judgment  and 
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is  taught  to  so  plan  his  work  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  most  exacting  practitioner. 

Text-books — Sophomore  year:  Goslee,  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work.  Junior  year:  Evan's  8th  Edition  Crown 
and  Bridge  Work.  Senior  year:  Evan's  or  Peeso  Crown 
and  Bridge  Work. 

Orthodontia. — Orthodontia  is  taught  in  a  special  course 
of  lectures  during  both  third  and  fourth  years. 

Lantern  slides,  enlarged  models,  and  those  of  practical 
cases  fitted  with  the  corrective  appliances  are  used  in  illus- 
trating the  lectures.  By  this  means  cases  of  every  variety 
met  with  in  practice  are  studied  under  their  proper  classi- 
fication and  the  various  methods  of  procedure  explained. 

The  teaching  is  eclectic  in  character,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  student  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  several  of 
the  so-called  systems  now  in  use. 

While  the  practical  or  operative  features  are  dwelt  upon 
in  great  detail,  the  principles  underlying  diagnosis,  tooth- 
movement,  anchorage  and  retention  receive  special  attention. 
To  afford  the  greatest  practical  facility  in  this  branch  each 
case  presented  in  the  infirmary  is  seen  by  the  professor,  who, 
after  discussing  its  individual  characteristics  with  a  group  of 
students  and  deciding  upon  the  best  course  of  procedure, 
assigns  the  case  to  one  or  a  small  group  of  seniors  for  treat- 
ment. 

All  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  students,  but  each 
step  taken  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  or 
his  assistant. 

Technical  exercises  are  arranged  for  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year,  during  which  hours  the  students,  under  constant 
supervision,  construct  and  adapt  to  specially  prepared  models 
a  variety  of  appliances  used  in  orthodontic  treatment.  This 
course  aids  greatly  in  developing  technical  efficiency,  and 
further  elucidates  the  principles  of  tooth  movement. 

Progress  and  final  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Text-books — Lischer's  Orthodontics,  Dewey's  Ortho- 
dontia. 

RADIOLOGY. 

Professor  Theo.  D.  Castro. 

In  this  course,  which  is  given  to  the  third  year  (junior) 
class,  the  students  receive  full  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
application  of  the  X-ray  to  dental  diagnosis  and  practice. 
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The  students  are  taught  in  sections  of  fifteen  for  two 
hours  weekly  for  ten  weeks,  and  are  made  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  the  film  from  its  insertion  in  the  mouth  to  the 
fully  developed  picture  and  its  interpretation. 

Each  student  personally  performs  all  of  the  operations 
many  times  so  as  to  become  proficient  in  technique. 

All  infirmary  cases  involving  root  canal  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  obscure  pathological  conditions  sup- 
posedly associated  with  root  conditions,  are  radiographed, 
and,  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  root  filling,  radiographs  are 
taken  both  before  and  after  the  operation. 

The  Laboratory  of  Radiology  is  fully  equipped  with  the 
latest  types  of  machine  and  accessories. 


ORAL  SURGERY. 

Professor  Carlton  N.  Russell. 
Professor  Alfred  M.  Haas. 
Samuel  McClary,  M.D. 

The  subject  of  Oral  Surgery  is  presented  to  juniors  and 
seniors  in  separate  classes.  The  instruction  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  The  first,  which  begins  with  the  third-year  class, 
embraces  the  consideration  of  the  general  principle  of 
surgery,  as  preparatory  to  the  more  comprehensive  study  of 
special  surgery.  The  class  is  given  a  one-hour  lecture  each 
week,  while  another  hour  of  free  quiz  is  conducted  by  the 
surgical  assistant.  In  conjunction  with  this  teaching,  ward 
classes  are  formed  and  bedside  instruction  is  given  in  both 
the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  hospitals;  especial  attention 
being  directed  to  oral  changes  occurring  in  patients  afflicted 
with  fevers,  blood  dyscrasia,  nephritis,  exanthemata, 
malignant  growths,  infections  and  surgical  operations. 

With  the  fourth-year  class,  the  scheme  of  instruction  is 
concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  consideration  of  surgical 
and  pathological  affections  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  nose 
and  throat,  together  with  the  accessory  sinuses. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  dental  profession  for  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  along  surgical  lines  is  adequately 
supplied  through  the  daily  clinics  and  dispensary  work. 
Students  are  appointed  by  sections  to  observe  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  patients  for  operations;  to  witness  anesthetizing 
and  in  following  out  the  subsequent  treatment.    The  occu- 
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pant  of  the  chair  devotes  two  hours  each  day  in  the  dental 
operating  dispensary,  instructing  the  senior  students  in 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  associate  parts. 
The  examinations  of  patients  prior  to  the  administration  of  an 
anesthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  students.  If  any  cardiac  or  pulmonary  affection  is 
discovered,  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  student  and  caution 
urged  to  avoid  any  untoward  results  which  might  occur 
during  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic. 

Each  Saturday  the  largest  Oral  Clinic  in  the  country  is 
held  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Blockley),  at  which  the 
teachers  of  this  branch  of  surgery  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Temple  University  (Philadelphia  Dental 
College)  alternately  conduct  the  operations. 

To  all  students  who  have  attended  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  demonstrations  at  this  hospital  a  certificate  is  given 
by  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

One  appointment  is  made  from  each  college  to  serve  in  this 
institution  as  Dental  Surgical  Resident  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

Adjoining  the  college  buildings  is  the  Garret-son  Hospital. 
It  has  forty  beds  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the 
surgical  clinics,  besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  clinical  aspect  of 
other  pathological  conditions  which  are  not  strictly  dental 
in  character. 

Text-books — Blair's  or  McCurdy's  or  Brown's  or  Marshall's 
Surgeries. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 
Professor  Phillip  Fischelis. 

The  subject  is  taught  throughout  the  first  and  second 
years,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  didactic  instruction 
and  two  hours  to  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  charts,  drawings  and  lantern  slides,  to  enable  the 
student  to  form  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  various 
structures  of  the  human  body  and  especially  the  hard  and 
soft  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  taught  to  harden,  cut, 
stain  and  mount  sections  of  the  various  tissues  and  to 
examine  them  under  the  microscope. 
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The  character  of  the  laboratory  work  as  well  as  semester 
and  final  examinations  determine  the  student's  progress. 

Text-books — Hill's  Manual  of  Histology,  Raaaech'fl  Man- 
ual of  Histology. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
Professor  Philipp  Fischelis. 

For  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  subjects  offered 
in  the  course  of  Dental  Pathology,  as  well  as  for  the  study 
of  Stomatology  in  its  broader  aspect,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  students  should  become  familiar  with  the 
pathological  processes  and  manifestations  which  are  common 
to  all  tissues  of  the  body.  This  prerequisite  is  taken  care 
of  by  offering  a  course  in  General  Pathology.  It  consists 
of  lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  charts  and  lantern  slides, 
and  alternates  parallel  with  demonstrations  and  studies 
of  microscopical  slides  in  the  Laboratory.  The  knowledge 
acquired  from  the  course  of  Normal  Histology  during  the 
preceding  year  is  constantly  referred  to  and  comparative 
studies  between  normal  and  pathological  tissues  are  carried 
on  with  the  aid  of  microscopical  slides. 

The  Laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  microscopes 
and  collections  of  microscopical  slides,  projectoscope  and 
lantern  slides,  demonstrating  instruments,  etc.,  to  facilitate 
rational  teaching. 

The  course  consists  of  one  two-hour  period  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  second  year.  It  embraces  the 
following  synopsis: 

Causes  of  Disease — Bacteria,  traumatism,  temperature, 
etc. 

Circulatory  Disturbances — Hyperemia,  hemorrhage,  throm- 
bosis, embolism,  infarction,  edema. 

Retrogressive  Processes — Atrophy,  infiltration,  metamor- 
phoses, necrosis,  gangrene,  death. 

Inflammation — Etiology,  varieties,  products.  Termina- 
tion by  resolution,  encapsulation,  organization,  cicatrization. 

Tumors  or  Neoplasms — Theories  as  to  etiology.  Connec- 
tive tissue  type,  benign  and  malignant.  Epithelial  type, 
benign  and  malignant. 

Specific  Granulomata — Tuberculosis,  leprosy,  syphilis, 
actinomycosis. 

Text-book — McConnell's  Manual  of  Pathology, 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 
Professor  Charles  Scott  Miller. 

In  Bacteriology  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  didactic 

lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  course  of  lectures  includes  the  following: 
Sterilization — By  dry  heat,  by  moist  heat,  by  filtration,  by 

antiseptics. 

Culture  Media  and  Incubation — Including  collection  of 
material  and  proper  method  of  sowing. 

Isolation  of  Commoner  Pathogenic  Micro-organisms — 
Mechanical  methods,  biological  methods. 

Use  and  Care  of  the  Microscope — Including  darkground 
illumination. 

Stains,  Simple,  Differential — Including  the  preparation  of 
tissues  for  microscopic  examination  by  the  freezing  method 
and  by  the  paraffin  method. 

Immunity — Including  the  use  of  antitoxins  and  bacterius, 
and  the  demonstration  of  precipitins,  agglutinins,  hemolysius, 
etc. 

Bacteriology  of  the  common  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  receive  instruction  as  follows: 

General  bacteriologic  technic. 

Preparation  of  culture  media. 

Methods  of  growing  bacteria,  aerobic,  anaerobic,  isola- 
tion. 

Methods  of  examining  bacteria,  stained  and  unstained. 
Characteristics  of  special  groups  of  bacteria,  pyogenic, 
intestinal,  etc. 

Text-book — McFarland's  Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic 
Bacteria. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

Professor  Chas.  F.  Wilbur. 
Francis  J.  Cusack,  D.D.S. 
L.  W.  Pownall,  D.D.S. 

The  technic  work  in  the  laboratory  is  supplemented  by 
demonstrations,  clinical  lectures  and  semester  quizzes. 

Attendance  on  all  demonstrations  and  during  laboratory 
hours  is  obligatory,  and  the  student  is  graded  on  attendance, 
technic  work,  semester  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

The  student  takes  impressions,  makes  models,  constructs 
partial  and  full  dentures  of  both  vulcanite  and  metal;  attach- 
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ing  the  teeth  to  the  metal  plates  with  vulcanite  and  by 
soldering.  All  teeth  are  arranged  and  ground  to  occlude 
with  opposing  teeth,  and  all  models  are  mounted  in  an 
anatomical  articulator. 

The  laws  of  occlusion  are  impressed  upon  the  student  and 
all  dentures  are  constructed  and  finished  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  artistic  and  anatomical  prosthesis. 

The  student's  standing  is  determined  by  his  technic  work, 
his  semester  quizzes  and  his  final  examination. 

Text-book — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthesis. 

OPERATIVE  TECHNIC  AND  TOOTH  MORPHOLOGY. 
Professor  F.  S.  Rusca. 

WlLLARD  S.  BROOMELL,  D.D.S. 

Operative  Technic  is  taught  by  clinical  lectures,  and 
recitations  intended  to  explain  and  impress  upon  the  student's 
mind  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  various  operations  he  is 
required  to  perform  in  the  laboratory. 

Beginning  with  illustrated  lectures  and  recitations  upon 
cavity  classification  and  nomenclature,  he  is  required  to  pre- 
pare cavities  for  all  materials  and  methods  including  inlays 
in  heroic  plaster  models;  in  ivory  or  bone  teeth,  normal  size, 
and  in  extracted  teeth.  In  connection  with  cavity  prepara- 
tion, thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  classification  and 
use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  cavities  of  extracted  teeth, 
operations  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  pulp 
are  performed,  as  well  as  those  for  gaining  access,  cleansing 
and  filling  pulp  canals.  The  insertion  of  the  various  filling 
materials  is  taught  by  performing  the  operation  in  the 
cavities  already  prepared.  In  filling  with  amalgam  the 
classification,  construction  and  use  of  matrices  is  taught. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  finish  of 
fillings,  as  determining  their  efficiency  as  therapeutic  and 
prophylactic  measures  in  the  treatment  of  caries.  On  the 
completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  per- 
form the  technic  of  all  the  various  operations  for  the  conser- 
vation of  carious  teeth. 

Dental  Anatomy  is  taught  by  a  thorough  laboratory  course 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered,  quizzes  and  examinations 
held  to  determine  the  student's  progress. 

The  nomenclature,  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
in  the  arches  are  taught  by  a  study  of  skulls,  models  and 
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illustrations  on  the  screen.  The  forms  of  the  individual 
teeth  and  their  surface  markings  are  taught  by  requiring  the 
student  to  make  drawings  of  the  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 

Macroscopical  knowledge  of  the  teeth  is  gained  by  making 
both  longitudinal  and  cross-sections  of  the  teeth;  these 
sections  show  the  amount  and  form  of  the  dentin,  the  form 
and  thickness  of  the  enamel,  and  the  size,  form  and  location 
of  the  pulp  chamber  and  canals. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth  are 
taught  by  carving  one  tooth  of  each  class  in  soap  (natural 
size).  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  upon  the  various  pathological 
conditions  the  dentist  is  called  upon  to  treat.  This  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Procedure. 

Text-book — Black's  or  Broomell's  Dental  Anatomy. 

DENTAL  HISTORY. 
Dr.  Charles  McManus. 

As  no  student  can  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
dentistry  of  today  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  work  of  its  founders,  this  special  course  was  established 
several  years  ago. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  projections  show- 
ing progressively  the  advancement  of  dentistry  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time. 

DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.B. 

This  course,  delivered  to  both  third  and  fourth-year 
students,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective  practitioner 
with  his  legal  privileges  and  responsibilities  and  to  inform 
him  in  regard  to  the  keeping  and  collection  of  accounts, 
testimony,  damage  suits,  etc. 

CERAMICS. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Mallon. 

The  Porcelain  Course  is  continuous  throughout  the  fourth 
year,  and  includes  lectures,  quizzes  and  demonstrations. 
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Students  have  practice  in  carving  and  baking  the  biflCllitod 
teeth  upon  which  part  of  their  technic  work  is  performed. 
They  are  also  required  to  prepare  the  several  forms  of 
cavities  in  the  teeth  of  the  Wenker  Odontotype  and  make 
inlays  for  them.  They  are  thus  made  competent  to  construct 
the  practical  inlays  required.  The  advantages  of  furnace- 
baked  crowns  are  demonstrated,  and  the  students  have 
practical  experience  in  their  construction. 

The  principles  of  both  high  and  low  fusing  are  taught,  and 
different  methods  of  matrix  formation  are  explained.  Con- 
struction of  the  various  porcelain  furnaces  is  described  and 
their  individual  advantages  pointed  out.  Tooth  staining 
also  is  demonstrated.  Grading  is  on  attendance,  practical 
work,  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

Text-book — Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling 
Teeth  with  Porcelain.    Lecture  Notes. 
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Day  Department. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

This  department  includes  the  Classical,  Scientific,  Law, 
Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy,  Business,  Civil  Engineering 
and  the  General  Preparatory  Courses.  Students  are  also 
prepared  for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  four-year  College  Preparatory  Courses  have  two 
objects  in  view:  First,  to  fully  prepare  the  students  for  the 
entrance  examinations  to  this  or  any  other  college;  second, 
to  give  a  good  practical  education  to  those  who  cannot  take 
a  full  college  course. 

The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  is  a  four-year  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  to  enter  college  in 
the  Arts  Course. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  Latin  through  the  four 
years.  Greek,  French  or  Spanish  must  be  taken  through 
at  least  two  years  and  chemistry  or  physics  may  be  taken 
as  an  elective. 

The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  over  four  years. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  who  contemplate  a 
course  in  mining,  electrical,  mechanical  or  civil  engineering, 
chemistry,  architecture,  or  any  one  of  the  technical  branches. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  Classical  Preparatory 
Course,  except  that  two  years  of  two  modern  languages 
or  four  years  of  one  may  be  taken  instead  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  more  time  being  devoted  to  chemistry,  physics  and 
mathematics. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Pennsylvania  for  students  at  law.  These  requirements  are 
somewhat  identical  with  the  regular  classical  college  pre- 
paratory course,  but  full  details  can  be  found  on  pages  313 
to  315. 

The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure requires  for  admission  to  a  medical  college  in  addition 
to  a  standard  four-year  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent, 
not  less  than  two  years  of  college  credits  in  chemistry, 
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biology,  physics  and  a  modern  language  other  than  the 
English  language,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

To  those  who  contemplate  entering  medical  schools  where 
a  degree  is  required  for  entrance,  the  regular  college  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  recommended. 

Many  hospitals  do  not  admit  young  women  as  candidates 
for  nurses  until  they  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  enter  a  course  of  this 
kind  with  meager  education,  and  thus  begin  their  studies 
with  everything  against  them.  To  such  young  women  the 
Medical  Preparatory  Course  offers  excellent  training. 

The  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Courses  are  out- 
lined to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dental  and 
Pharmacy  Faculties  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Exam- 
iner. The  Dental  Course  is  the  regular  four  years  of  High 
School.  The  Pharmacy  course  is  the  first  three  years  of 
High  School  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  1921;  the  four  years  High  School  Course  for 
those  who  expect  to  enter  in  1922. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  for 
those  desiring  to  enter  schools  of  engineering  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  roster  being 
varied  so  as  to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
school  the  student  wishes  to  enter. 

The  Business  Preparatory  Course  may  be  taken  for  one 
vear  or  more.  It  is  intended  better  to  fit  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  had  only  a  grammar  school  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent  to  enter  the  business  courses  of  book- 
keeping or  shorthand. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  secretarial  or  normal  courses 
must  take  the  full  four-year  preparatory  course. 

Civil  Service  preparatory  courses  vary  according  to 
requirements  of  the  department  of  the  service  the  student 
wishes  to  enter. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bimonthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examina- 
tions are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  pro- 
motion. 

To  be  transferred  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  academic  year,  students  in  the  College  Prepara- 
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tory  Department  are  required  to  attain  a  yearly  average 
of  at  least  70  per  cent  in  each  subject.  Failure  to  make  this 
average  conditions  the  student  in  that  subject. 

The  actual  working  year  in  the  day  department  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  weeks,  and  eighty-five  units  are  required 
for  graduation  from  the  High  School. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  COLLEGE. 
A  student  will  be  recommended  to  college  in  any  subject 
in  which  his  final  record  shows  no  semester  mark  less  than 
80  per  cent. 


The  Day  College  Preparatory  Courses. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
Required  Subjects. 

English   5  hours  per  week  for  4  years 

Algebra   5  hours  per  week  for  1?  years 

Plane  Geometry   5  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

Latin   5  hours  per  week  for  4  years 

Greek  or  French  or  Spanish  or  German . .  5  hours  per  week  for  2  years 

History  and  Social  Science   5  hours  per  week  for  3  years 

Biology   5  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
Required  Subjects. 

English   5  hours  per  week  for  4  years 

Algebra   5  hours  per  week  for  1£  years 

Plane  Geometry   5  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

French  or  German  or  Spanish   5  hours  per  week  for  4  years, 

or  5  periods  of  2  years  each; 
2  languages 

Biology   5  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

History  and  Social  Science   5  hours  per  week  for  3  years 

Chemistry   6  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

Solid  Geometry   5  hours  per  week  for  J  year 

Physics   6  hours  per  week  for  1  year 

Trigonometry  2  hours  per  week  for  1  year 
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The  Classical  Scientific,  Law,  Medical,  Dental, 
Pharmacy  and  Business  Preparatory  Courses. 

Note. — Only  such  of  the  following  subjects  are  taken  as  belong  to 
the  course  selected. 


First  Year. 

Algebra   5  periods  per  week 

English.   5  periods  per  week 

Community  Civics  (first  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

*Latin  I  or  French  1   5  periods  per  week 

General  Science   5  periods  per  week 

fHistory  (Ancient,  second  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

Second  Year. 

English   5  periods  per  week 

Biology   5  periods  per  week 

French  I  or  French  II   5  periods  per  week 

Latin  II   5  periods  per  week 

History  (Medieval  and  Modern)   5  periods  per  week 

Third  Year. 

English  III   5  periods  per  week 

French  II   5  periods  per  week 

or 

French  III   5  periods  per  week 

Latin  III   5  periods  per  week 

Plane  Geometry   5  periods  per  week 

German  1   5  periods  per  week 

Spanish  1   5  periods  per  week 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics   5  periods  per  week 

Physics  :   6  periods  per  week 

Fourth  Year. 

Algebra  III  (first  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

Chemistry   6  periods  per  week 

English   5  periods  per  week 

Latin  IV   5  periods  per  week 

Solid  Geometry  (second  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

French  II   5  periods  per  week 

or 

French  III   3  periods  per  week 

or 

French  IV   2  periods  per  week 

Sociology  (first  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

Economics  (second  semester)   5  periods  per  week 

Spanish  II   5  periods  per  week 

German  II   5  periods  per  week 

Trigonometry   2  periods  per  week 


*  Those  choosing  Latin  must  start  the  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year, 
t  History  is  required  as  follows:  Community  Civics,  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  United 
States,  Civics,  American  Social  Problems. 
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TEXT-HOOKS. 
(Text-books  subject  to  change.) 
Algebra,  Somerville,  Revised  Elementary  Algebra. 
American  Literature — Halleck. 
Biology— Hunter,  Civic  Biology. 
Botany — Bergen,  Elements  of  Botany. 
Chemistry — Smith,  Intermediate  Chemistry. 
Civil  Government — Magruder,  American  Government. 
Community  Civics — Hughes. 

Composition — Canby  and  Opdyke,  Elements  of  Corn-position;  Thomas, 
Howe,  and  O'Hara,  Composition,  Rhetoric.  Effective  English, 
Claxton  and  McGinniss. 

Grammar — Kimball's  English  Grammar, 

English  Literature — Halleck. 

Economic  Geography — to  be  decided  upon. 

First  Year  Science — Clark,  General  Science. 

French — Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair.  Composition,  Francois,  Intro- 
ductory French  Prose;  Comfort,  French  Prose.  Reading,  Sym's 
Easy  French  Reader;  Let  Petit  Chose,  by  Daudet;  V Abbe  Con- 
stantino by  Halvey;  Le  Roman  Uun  Enfant,  by  Loti;  Hemani, 
by  Victor  Hugo. 

General  Mathematics — Shorling  and  Reeve. 

Geometry — Plane,  Wentworth  and  Smith;  Solid,  Wentworth  and  Smith. 

German — Becker  and  Rhoades,  Elements  of  German;  Bierieut,  Prose 
Composition;  Ahrenlese;  Leander,  Traumerein  (Ginn);  Fulda, 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Riehl,  Burg  Neideck;  Heyse,  LJ  Arrabiatta. 

Greek — 

History  and  Social  Science — Ancient,  Morey,  Ancient  Peoples.  English 
Cheney.  Economics — Elementary  Economics  Revised,  Ely  and 
Wicker.  Medieval  and  Modern.  Harding.  United  States,  Hart. 
Sociology,  American  Social  Problems,  Burch  and  Patterson. 

Laboratory  Manuals — Biology,  Hunter,  Civic  Biology.  General  Sci- 
ence, Clark.  Physics — Milligan  and  Gale,  Revised.  Chem- 
istry, Smith,  Intermediate  Chemistry. 

Latin — Bennett,  First  Latin  Lessons;  Smith,  First  Latin  Lessons; 
Bennett,  Caesar;  Cicero;  Vergil;  Latin  Grammar;  Prose 
Composition. 

Physics — Milligan  and  Gale,  Revised. 

Spanish — De  Vitis,  Spanish  Grammar;  Loiseaux,  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader;  Harrison,  Spanish  Correspondence;  Bardin,  Leyendas 
Historicas  Mexicanas;  Remy,  Spanish  Composition;  Dona 
Perfecta,  Benito,  Perez  Galdos. 

Trigonometry — Rothrock,  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Zoology — Colton . 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  STUDIES. 
The  work  of  each  branch,  as  given  below,  is  distributed 
as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  semesters  required  for  its 
completion.    Figures  before  the  line  refer  to  the  semester, 
in  which  it  is  given. 
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Mathematics — 

I.    Algebra  I — to  chapter  15. 
II.    Algebra  I — to  page  295. 
VII.    Ill— Chapter  17  to  end. 

Algebra. 

III.  Geometry  (Plane) — to  page  164. 

IV.  Geometry  (Plane) — completed. 
VIII.    Geometry  (Solid) — Subject  completed. 

VII- VIII.    Trigonometry  (Plane) — Subject  completed. 

Latin — 

I.  Smith's  Latin  Lessons — to  41. 

II.  Smith's  Latin  Lessons — Subject  completed. 

III.  Caesar — one  book.    Prose  composition. 

IV.  Caesar — three  books.    Prose  composition. 
V.  Cicero — three  orations.    Prose  composition. 

VI.  Cicero — three  orations.    Prose  composition. 

VII.  Vergil — Aeneid,  two  books.    Prose  composition. 

VIII.  Vergil — Aeneid,  four  books.    Prose  composition. 

French — 

Course  to  cover  three  or  four  yean,  each  year  having  two  semesters. 

1.  Grammar.    Page  1  to  page  59. 

Oral  drill,  sample  words  and  phrases  extra. 

2.  Grammar.    Page  59  to  page  121). 
Reading  and  Composition. 

Sym's  Easy  French  Rnnhr. 

Oral  drill  in  simple  conversation  extra. 

3.  Grammar.    Page  129  to  187. 

Intensive  study  of  irregular  verbs. 
Reading.    Le  Petit  Choee, 
Composition.    Franpoiet  Part  1. 

Original  composition  from  oral  dictation. 

4.  Grammar.    Page  187  to  page  837, 

Review  of  irregular  verbs  and  intensive  study  of  idomatic 
expressions. 
Reading.    L  Abb6  Constantin. 
Composition.    Francois,  Part  II. 

Original  composition  from  oral  dictation. 

5.  Grammar.    General  review.    Exercises  page  337  to  page  395. 
Reading.    Le  Roman  D'un  Enfant. 

Composition.  Comfort. 

Original  composition  from  assigned  topics. 

6.  Grammar.    Continue  general  review.    Exercises,  page  395  to  end. 
Reading.  Hemani. 

Composition.  Comfort. 

Original  reproduction  of  extracts  from  French  classics. 
Outside  reading  of  one  text  with  report. 
French  poems  committed  to  memory  each  year. 

German — 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Semester. 

German  Elements.  Essentials  of  grammar.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Frequent  oral  and  aural  drills  in  colloquial  forms  of 
expression;  translation  by  ear  and  writing  German  from  dictation. 
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Fifth  Semester. 

Five  hours  weekly.     Becker  and  Rhoades,  Elements  of  German. 
Lessons  1-25  about. 
Sixth  Semester. 

Five  hours  weekly.     Becker  and  Rhoades.  Elements  of  German. 
Lessons  25-43  about.    Reading  in  Ahrenlese,  about  50  pages. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Semester. 

German  Elements.    Continuation  of  the  work  described  under 
1  and  2. 
Seventh  Semester. 

Five  hours  weekly.    Becker  and  Rhoades,  Elements  of  Germnn. 
Review  of  lessons  taken  in  the  first  year.     Lessons  44-45. 
Leander,  Tr&umereien  (Ginn).    About  50  to  75  pages. 
Eighth  Semester. 
Five  hours  weekly. 
Prose  Composition,  Bierwirth. 
Leander,  Trtiumereien  ] 
Fulda,  Unter  vier  Augen    I  about  50  to  75  pages. 
Riehl,  Burg  Neideck.  t 
Heyse,  U Arrabiatta  J 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Purpose. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  three  fold: 

(1)  Command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written; 

(2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence  and  appreciation; 

(3)  Inspiration  for  right  hving. 

Points  for  Emphasis. 
The  work  in  English  must  come  in  close  contact  with  the  life  of 
the  pupil. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  reach  a  few  definite  results. 

Oral  Composition  is  given  much  time  and  attention. 

Personal  conferences  with  pupils  are  emphasized. 

The  reading  is  extensive  rather  than  analytical. 

The  principle  underlying  the  selection  of  books  is  that  of  appeal  to 
the  pupil.  Through  the  thing  he  likes  he  is  led  to  appreciate  the  best 
in  literature. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  The  written  work  of  English  1  centers  about  narration, 
although  all  of  the  four  forms  of  discourse  are  used.  Correct 
spelling,  good  grammar,  and  neatness  of  manuscript  are 
insisted  upon, 

2.  Description  is  studied  in  English  2.  The  work  of 
English  1  is  carried  on  and  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  sentence.    The  aim  is  to  secure  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  oral  work  of  English  1  is  continued  through  English  2. 
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3.  Exposition  is  emphasized  in  English  3.  Letter  writing, 
in  which  the  three  forms  of  discourse  already  studied  are 
used,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  semester. 

At  this  time,  the  study  of  the  paragraph  becomes  impor- 
tant.   Unity,  coherence  and  clearness  are  sought. 

The  Oral  Composition  of  English  3  consists  of  frequent 
reading  before  the  class,  and  discussions,  sometimes  extem- 
poraneous and  sometimes  prepared,  upon  subjects  drawn 
from  the  pupil's  reading  and  experience. 

4.  Argumentation  is  taken  up  in  English  4.  Use  is  made 
of  the  pupil's  preceding  work.  There  is  a  summing  up  of 
all  the  previous  study  of  the  pupil,  with  a  practical  applica- 
tion in  frequent  carefully  worked  out  essays,  arguments,  and 
speeches.   The  oral  work  consists  of  debates  and  speeches. 

5.  The  short  story  as  a  type  is  studied  in  this  semester 
and  the  pupil  is  given  much  drill  in  the  writing  of  short 
narratives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  production  as  a 
whole.  The  oral  work  consists  chiefly  in  relating  incidents, 
anecdotes,  etc. 

6.  The  aim  of  the  written  work  is  to  make  permanently 
practical  the  acquirements  of  the  first  three  years.  The 
rhetoric,  already  Studied  in  detail,  is  reviewed  in  order  that 
the  pupil  shall  have  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  subjects  of  oral  composition  arise  from  the  class 
study,  of  the  novel  and  from  the  pupil's  experience. 

7.  The  aim  in  English  7  is  freedom  and  ease  in  writing. 
The  emphasis  shifts  from  form  to  content. 

8.  Ease  in  written,  and  freedom  and  accuracy  in  oral 
composition  are  the  aims  of  English  8. 

The  work  in  English  is  apportioned  as  follows: 

I.   Grammar  and  Composition — 3  periods. 

American  Literature — 2  periods. 
II.    Grammar  and  Composition — 3  periods. 
Classics — 2  periods. 

III.  Composition — 2  periods. 
English  Literature — 3  periods. 

IV.  Composition — 2  periods. 
Readings — 3  periods. 

V.    Composition — 2  periods. 

Readings — 3  periods. 
VI.    Composition — 2  periods. 

Readings — 3  periods. 
VII.    Composition — 2  periods. 

Readings — 3  periods. 
VIII.    Composition — 2  periods. 
Readings — 3  periods. 
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Readings — 

Second  Semester. 

Old  Testament  Narratives. 

Bulfinch,  Age  of  Fable, 

Irving,  Sketch  Book. 

Parkman,  Oregon  Trail. 

Hawthorne,  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Fourth  Semester. 

Homer,  Odyssey. 

Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It. 

Browning,  Selections. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward. 

Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustrum. 
Fifth  Semester. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Coleridge,  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Eliot,  Silas  Marner. 

Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Sixth  Semester. 

Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 
Seventh  Semester. 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet. 

Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Book  IV,  Palgrave's,  Golden  Treasury. 

Burke,  Conciliation  Speech. 
Eighth  Semester. 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth. 

Milton,  Minor  Poems. 

Washington,  Farewell  Address. 

Webster,  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Speech. 
Science — 

I  and  II.  General — Subject  completed. 

III.  Botany — Subject  completed. 

IV.  Zoology — Subject  completed. 

V.    Physics — Milligan  and  Gale,  Revised 
VI.    Physics — Milligan  and  Gale,  Revised 
VII.    Chemistry — Smith  Intermediate  H- 
VIII.    Chemistry — Smith  Intermediate  y£. 
History  and  Social  Science — 

I.    Community  Civics — Subject  completed. 
II.    Ancient — Greek  and  Roman  completed. 

III.  Medieval  and  Modern— To  end  of  page  382. 

IV.  Medieval  and  Modern — Completed. 

V.  United  States  History — Completed. 
VI.    Civics — Completed. 

VII.    Economics — Completed. 
VIII.    Sociology — Completed. 
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Spanish — 

Fifth  Semester. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

Study  of  De  Vitis'  Spanish  Grammar,  pages  1-125;  conjugation 
of  the  regular  verbs;   translation  of  exercises  from  English 
into  Spanish. 
Conversation. 

The  oral  expression  of  simple  ideas  derived  from  the  lessons. 
Supplementary  drills  from  dictation. 
Sixth  Semester. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

Continuation  of  De  Vitis'  Spanish  Grammar,  pages  125-208, 
with  translation  from  English  into  Spanish;    uses  of  sub- 
junctive; conjugation  of  common  irregular  verbs. 
Reading. 

An  Elementary  Spanish  Reader.  Loiseaux. 
Conversation. 

Based  on  the  stories  read.    Drills  from  dictation. 

Seventh  Semester. 
Grammar. 

Review  of  grammar  with  special  reference  to  irregular  verbs 

and  uses  of  the  subjunctive. 
Composition. 

Spanish  correspondence.  Harrison. 
Reading. 

Leyendas  Histdricas  Mexicanas.  Bardin. 
Conversation. 

Oral  reproduction  of  the  stories  read. 
Eighth  Semester. 
Composition. 

Spanish  composition.  Remy. 
Reading, 

Dona  Perfecta.    Benito  IYrez  Gald6s. 
Literature. 

Study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Conversation. 

Based  upon  Dona  Perfecta  and  the  phavSes  in  the  development 
of  Spanish  Literature. 


Evening  Department. 

The  Evening  Department  of  the  Jli^h  School  of  the 
Temple  University  offers  the  very  best  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  earnest  young  men  and  women  whose  time  is 
occupied  throughout  the  day,  and  who  desire  to  devote 
their  evenings  to  important  branches  of  education.  There 
is  no  capital  like  a  good  education.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  are  employed  through  the  day  that  the 
Temple  University  was  originally  instituted.  It  is  the 
pioneer  in  this  work,  and  every  year  adds  increasing  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  its  methods. 

The  same  Faculty  is  present  in  the  Evening  Department 
and  the  same  methods  used  as  in  the  Day  Department. 

The  evening  student  of  the  Temple  University  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  most  eager  and  earnest  body  of  knowl- 
edge-seekers in  our  great  city;  with  those  whose  purpose  and 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Thus,  while 
securing  the  needed  education,  the  student  also  forms  asso- 
ciations that  are  of  inestimable  value  through  life. 

All  the  influences  and  associations  of  this  department  are 
elevating  and  refining.  It  sends  forth  young  men  and 
women  imbued  with  higher  and  purer  ideals  of  life,  as  well  as 
practically  armed  for  business  or  social  engagements. 

The  University  authorities  urge  all  evening  students  who 
desire  to  gain  time  to  secure  such  summer  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  attend  the  Day  Department. 

No  reports  are  issued  to  the  evening  students,  but  certifi- 
cates are  given  to  those,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
year's  work,  at  an  average  of  70  per  cent  or  above  and  have 
been  present  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  recitations.  Any 
class  may  be  withdrawn,  for  which  less  than  twelve  (12) 
register. 

These  courses  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  Day  Department.  In  the  Evening  Department 
the  Faculty  recommends  that  but  three  two-hour  subjects  be 
undertaken  at  one  time  and  the  selection  of  these  three  is 
left  largely  to  the  student's  own  discretion,  though  the 
Director  gladly  advises  with  any  student  upon  the  selection 
of  his  studies.  If  the  student  feels  that  he  has  time  for  more 
work,  he  can  confer  with  the  Director  with  reference  to  it. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  High 
School,  Evening  Department. 
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The  courses  in  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Spanish,  Physics,  French,  Chemistry,  Community  Civics, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Trigonometry,  General  Science,  An- 
cient History,  and  Modern  European  History  are  the  same 
as  those  listed  for  the  day  group. 

Drawing. — Mechanical  and  Architectural — Practical  use  of  instru- 
ments; lettering;  geometric  drawing;  shade  lines;  orthographic 
projections;  conic  sections;  intersection  of  solids  and  surface 
development;  scale  drawing  and  dimensioning;  section  lining; 
shades  and  shadows;  tracing  and  blue  printing. 

Mechanical  Drawing — First  year.  Use  of  instruments;  mak- 
ing detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  freehand  lettering. 

Second  Year — Continuation  of  work  of  the  first  year;  assembly 
and  detail  drawings  from  blue  prints;  tracings;  sketches  of 
machine  parts;  drawings  from  sketches  made  by  students. 
Details  from  commercial  blue  prints. 

Architectural  Drawing — General  principles  of  drawing  and 
architecture.  Study  of  form  and  training  of  the  eye  for  pro- 
portion and  beauty.  Study  and  application  of  the  five  orders, 
which  are  the  underlying  principles  of  architecture.  Working 
out  of  plans  and  elevations  and  the  making  of  details  and  study 
of  building  construction.  Lettering,  specifications  and  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  architecture  and  its  development  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Practical  Draimng  for  teachers  in  grade,  special,  continuation 
and  manual  training  schools,  (a)  Lesson  and  Program  Plans, 
(b)  Lettering  (freehand),  (c)  Mechanical  Perspective,  (d)  Sketch- 
ing (dimensioned),  (e)  Orthographic  Projection  (working  draw- 
Drawings),  (/)  Lists  and  Estimates,  (g)  Tracing  and  Blue 
Printing,  (h)  Design  (for  direct  use  in  other  Bourses). 

Freehand — The  students  commence  with  charcoal  drawing 
in  light  and  shade  from  geometric  Bolids  and  vases  with  applied 
perspective,  progressing  to  more  difficull  easts  and  object. 

Costume  Designing — This  course  is  intended  for  dressmakers 
wishing  to  do  original  work  for  gowns  and  wraps. 
Biology. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  Biology.  It  includes  the  human  body  and 
its  needs,  the  environment  of  plants  and  animals,  functions  and 
composition  of  living  things,  economic  relation  of  plants  and 
animals  to  man,  heredity  and  variation  in  plant  and  animal 
breeding,  forests — their  uses  and  protection.  Particularly 
planned  for  students  who  intend  to  take  the  professional  exami- 
nation. One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour.  Entire 
year.  Evening  course. 
General  Science. — This  course  includes  (a)  the  study  of  common 
phenomena  due  to  heat,  (6)  food  substitutes,  (c)  bacteria  and 
food,  {d)  household  chemicals,  (e)  nitrogen  and  its  relation  to 
plants,  (J)  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  (g)  simple  electrical 
inventions,  {h)  light,  (t)  pumps  and  their  value  to  man,  ft)  the 
water  problem,  (k)  physical  features  of  the  earth  and  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  (0  plants  and  animals — their  relation  to 
man.  Entire  year;  one  hour  lecture,  one  hour  laboratory. 
Evening  course. 
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English. — The  readings  differ  for  the  two  courses.    Thoee  Intending 
to  take  the  Law  Preliminary  examinations  will  read  the  books 

listed  on  pages  313  and  315. 

Those  preparing  for  college  entrance  will  take  a  list  of  ten 
selected  from  those  mentioned  below  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments in  English  A  and  four  from  English  B  for  more  intensive 
study.  For  those  intending  to  take  the  professional  examina- 
tions, the  list  recommended  by  the  State  Board,  is  used. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  English  and  American  Literature 
is  also  recommended  for  all  students  expecting  to  take  College 
Entrance  examinations  and  is  required  of  all  Law  Preliminary 
students. 

A.    Books  for  Reading. 
The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the 
following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections 
are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book  in  Group  I  a  book 
from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and 
XVI. 

The  Aeneid. 

The  Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations 
of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

Group  II. — Drama. 
Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 
Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner. 
Scott,  Quentin  Durward. 
Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  Etc. 
Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 
Irving,  The  Sketch  Book,  selections  covering  about  175  pages. 
Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning,  Cavalier  Times,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  uDe  Gustibus,n 
Instans  Tyr annus. 

Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
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B.    Books  for  Study. 
The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 


Milton,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus. 

Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

Group  III. — Oratory. 
Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 
Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  brief  selection  from  Burns'  Poems. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  a  gcreral  review  course  for  those  students  who 
have  finished  the  grade  work  but  who  have  been  out  of  school 
and  desire  to  refresh  their  minds  on  the  subject. 
Political  Geography. — This  is  a  course  meant  for  those  who  desire 

to  review  the  main  facts. 
English  Grammar. — This  is  intended  for  those  who  have  finished  their 

grammar  school  work  and  wish  to  review  the  branch. 
General  Mathematics. — Positive  and  negative  numbers.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  algebra,  linear  equations,  simple  quad- 
ratics, measurement  and  construction  of  angles,  construction 
of  plane  figures,  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids,  similar 
triangles,  trigonometric  ratios.  Construction  and  study  of 
graphs,  geometric  construction  of  roots  and  powers.  Study 
of  formulas.  The  solution  of  many  problems  by  means  of 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Oratory  and  Elocution. — The  courses  in  Oratory  and  Elocution  are 
two-year  courses,  general  in  character  and  based  upon  practical 


Group  L — Drama. 


Shakespeare,  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 


Group  II. — Poetry. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 


Algebra  I  

Algebra  II  

Algebra  II  and  Arithmetic 

Arithmetic  

Biology  

Chemistry  

Community  Civics  

Composition  I  

Composition  II  

Composition  III  

Composition  IV  

Cicero  

Caesar  


2  periods  per  week 
2  periods  per  week 
2  periods  per  week 
2  periods  per  week 
2  periods  per  week 
6  periods  per  week 
1  period  per  week 
1  period  per  week 
1  period  per  week 
1  period  per  week 

1  period  per  week 

2  periods  per  week 
2  periods  per  week 
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Drawing  (Mechanical)  I  and  II   2  perlodfl  per  w» »  k 

Drawing,  Freehand   2  periods  per  week 

Economics   1  period  per  week 

Elocution  1   2  periods  per  week 

Elocution  II   2  periods  pcsr  week 

French  1   2  periods  per  week 

French  II   2  periods  per  week 

Geography — Economic   1  period  per  week 

Geography — Political   2  periods  per  week 

Geography  Review  (Law  Students)   6  periods  per  week 

for  last  6  weeks 

Grammar — English   2  periods  per  week 

Grammar — Latin   2  periods  per  week 

Geometry — Plane   2  periods  per  week 

Geometry — Solid   .IK  periods  per  week 

History — English   1  period  per  week 

History — Ancient   2  periods  per  week 

History — Modern   2  periods  per  week 

History — United  States   1  period  per  week 

History — Civics   1  period  per  week 

Literature — English  and  American   1  period  per  week 

Literature — Law  Reading   2  periods  per  week 

Literature — Classics  C   2  periods  per  week 

Literature— Classics  D   1  period  per  week 

Mathematics — General   2  periods  per  week 

Physics   6  periods  per  week 

Science — General   2  periods  per  week 

Sociology   1  period  per  week 

Spanish  1   2  periods  per  week 

Spanish  II   2  periods  per  week 

Trigonometry   2  periods  per  week 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  PHARMACY 
PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  outlined  to  meet  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  freshman  classes 
of  the  medical,  dental  and  pharmacy  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  new  medical  law  required  the  completion  of  a 
standard  four-year  high  school  course  and  two  college  years 
during  which  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  a  modern 
language  must  be  taken  for  entrance  to  the  medical  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Dental  Council  required  four  years 
of  high  school  training  as  a  preliminary  education  for  the 
study  of  dentistry,  and  the  schools  of  pharmacy  require 
three  years  of  high  school  training.  These  are  the  minimum 
requirements. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  State  examinations 
are  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  have 
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previously  done  and  such  studies  given  them  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  amount  required  by  the  State  Examiners. 

The  evening  students  in  these  courses  are  required  to  take 
the  State  examinations,  which  are  given  June,  September, 
and  February.  Identification  blanks  may  be  procured  from 
the  Dean's  secretary.  Further  information  may  be  secured 
by  applying  to  either  Mr.  John  Loman  or  Mr.  A.  Davis 
Jackson,  422  Perry  Building,  Sixteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Subject  Counts 

English   16 

Latin,    German,    French,  or 

Spanish*  (2  years)   10 

Latin,    German,    French,  or 

Spanish*  (3  years)   15 

Latin,    German,    French,  or 

Spanish*  (4  years)   20 

Greek  (2  years)   10 

General  Mathematics   5 

Elementary  Algebra   5 

Intermediate  Algebra   2 

Advanced  Algebra   3 

Plane  Geometry   6 

Solid  Geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

Ancient  History  f   3 

General  History  f   3 


Subject  Counts 

English  History f   3 

Modern  European  History   5 

Advanced  American  History. .  5 

Community  Civics   2 

Economics   4 

American  Social  Problems ....  4 

Economic  Geography   4 

General  Science   5 

Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

Biology   5 

Botany  or  Zoologvt   2 

Physical  Geography   4 

Agriculture   2 

Bookkeeping  (one  year)   4 

Bookkeeping  (two  years)   8 


Stenography  and  Typewriting,  10 


REQUIRED  SUBJECTS. 
English  (four  years). 
Advanced  American  Bifltory  and  Civics. 
Mathematics  (one  year). 
Science  (one  year). 
After  June,  1922,  Community  (  Xvios.  Modern  European  History,  and 
American  Social  Problems  will  be  required. 


*  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  more  than  two  i<  -eign  languages, 
t  Examinations  in  these  subjects  will  not  be  gi  en  after  January,  1922. 
\  A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to  offer  either  botany  or 
soology. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


EIours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

I  RIDA Y 

7.30 

Ancient  History, 
Community 

Civics, 
Arithmetic 

Algebra  I, 
General 
Mathematics 

French  I, 
Political 
Geography 

English  I, 
Arithmetic 

Algebra  I 

8  30 

English 
Grammar, 
English  I 

General 
Mathematics 
Latin  I 

French  I, 
Political 
Geography 

English 
Grammar, 
English  I 

Latin  I 

7.30 

English  II 

French  II 
Caesar 

Biology, 
English  II 

Algebra  II, 
Caesar 

8.30 

Modern  History, 
General  Science 

French  II, 
Economical 
Geography 

Biology, 
English  II 

Modern  History, 
General  Science 

Algebra  II 

7.30 

Physics, 
Cicero 

Physics, 
Economics 

Spanish  I 

Physics, 
Cicero 

8.30 

Physics, 
English  III 

Physics, 

Plane 
Geometry 

Spanish  I 

Physics, 
English 
History, 
English  III 

Plane 
Geometry 

7.30 

Chemistry, 
English  IV 

Spanish  II 

Chemistry, 

Solid 
Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry, 
Civics 

8  30 

Chemistry, 
English  IV 

Spanish  II, 
Sociology 

Chemistry, 

Solid 
Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry, 
United  States 
History 

EVENING  LAW  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 
This  course  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  of  Pennsylvania.     The  requirements  are  as 
follows: 

1.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 

subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 

2.  A  short  essay  will  be  required  to  be  written  on  a  subject  to  be 

announced  at  the  examination. 

3.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works  and  must  be 

able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject-matter, 
the  style  and  the  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple  ques- 
tions on  the  lives  of  the  authors: 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Scott's  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

First  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 
4.  The  applicant  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  the  general 
history  of  English  literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States) 
as  can  be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this 
subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  the  rest 
of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 

HISTORY. 

L  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myers'  Ancient  History, 
and  Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction. 

2.  English  History. — With  special  reference  to  social  and  polit- 

ical development.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  advanced  academic  inst ruction  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  Montgomery's  Leading  FacU  of  English  History,  or  Ran- 
some's  Sfiort  History  of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's 
English  History  for  Americans^  or  some  other  equivalent  work; 
and  all  applicants  are  expected  to  read  Green's  Short  Story  of 
the  English  People. 

3.  American  History. — This  will  include  Colonial  History,  with 

a  view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  institutions; 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time. 

Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  aca- 
demic instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's  Student 
History  of  the  United  States,  or  Johnson's  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools,  or  Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
some  other  equivalent  work;  and  ail  applicants  for  examination 
are  expected  to  read : 

A  good  general  history  of  the  United  State?. 

Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonics  in  America. 

Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

LATIN. 

(A)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

(B)  Four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline. 

This  examination  will  include  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  A  and  B;  sight 
translations  from  the  above  works,  and  sight  translations  taken 
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at  large  from  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  prescribed  works. 
The  student  will  also  be  required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Comrm  rUameB> 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary  arith- 
metic. A  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole 
numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of  this 
work. 

Algebra. — Through  quadratics.  Slaught  and  Lennes,  Complete 
Course. 

Geometry. — The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Went- 
worth  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  revised,  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  planned  as  a  three  years' 
course,  though  students  may  complete  it  in  less  time  if  they 
have  had  previously  any  part  of  the  work  outlined.  If  eight 
hours  work  is  taken  each  week  the  tuition  fee  is  $40.00,  or 
proportionately  less  according  to  the  number  of  hours  taken. 


LAW  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


Holms 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

7.30 

Ancient 
History 

Algebra  I 

Composition  I 

Algebra  I 

8.30 

Literature 

Latin  I 

Literature 

Latin  I 

Second  Year. 

7.30 

Law  Readings 

Caesar 

Composition  II 

Caesar 

8.30 

Modern  and 
English  History 

Plane 
Geometry 

Modern  and 
English  History 

Plane 
Geometry 

Third  Year. 

7.30 

Cicero 

Law  Readings 

Cicero 

Civics 

8.30 

Algebra  U 
and 

Arithmetic 

Composition  III 

Algebra  II 

and 
Arithmetic 

United  States 
History 

A  class  in  geography  will  be  held  three  evenings  per  week  for  the 
last  three  weeks  of  May  and  the  entire  month  of  June.  This  will  cover 
the  required  work  for  the  examination. 
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EVENING  ENGINEERING  PREPARATORY 

COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  to  register  for  the  degree  B.S.  in  C.E* 
must  present  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or 
pass  examinations  in  history,  English,  and  one  foreign 
language.  Those  lacking  in  any  of  the  above  may  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  entering  the  evening  classes  in  those 
branches. 

If  the  student  is  an  applicant  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
C.E.  four  years  of  high-school  work  covering  the  college 
entrance  requirements  are  necessary  to  enter  the  Engineer- 
ing Department.  If  the  student  desires  to  economize  time 
he  may  make  preparation  in  two  years,  taking  only  such 
preparatory  subjects  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  engineer- 
ing branches.  The  student  taking  this  narrower  preparatory 
course,  though  he  can  take  all  the  technical  subjects  con- 
nected with  engineering,  will  not  receive  the  engineering 
degree  unless  he  takes  additional  preparatory  work  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  (see  college  circular).  Two 
years  will,  in  general,  suffice.  During  these  two  years  of 
preparation,  such  engineering  work  is  introduced  as  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  the  student.  By  this 
means,  the  student  is  the  earlier  given  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  profession  he  considers  entering.  He  is 
at  the  same  time  gaining  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  fill  a  subordinate  position  either  in  an  engineer's 
office  or  in  the  field. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuxsday 

Wkdnxsdat 

Thursday 

Fridat 

7.30 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Algebra  I 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Algebra  I 

8.30 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Plane 
Geometry- 

Mechanical 
Drawing 

Plane 
Geometry 

7.30 

Physics 

Physics 

Solid 
Geometry 

Physics 

Algebra  II 

8.30 

Physics 

Physics 

Solid 
Geometry 

Physics 

Algebra  II 
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TECHNICAL  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Technical  Course  in  Chemistry  is  offered  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  is  required  to  complete 
only  such  subjects  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  science.  The  instruction  is  practical, 
and  upon  graduation  the  student  is  well  fitted  to  apply 
himself  to  technical  work  of  any  kind.  A  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  recommended  for  preparation: 


CHEMISTRY  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


loUBS 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

7.30 

Algebra  I 

Algebra  I 

8.30 

Plane 
Geometry 

Plane 
Geometry 

7.30 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry 

8.30 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry 

SUMMER  CLASSES. 

The  University  Summer  School  will  open  July  5,  1921, 
continuing  to  August  16,  1921.  A  special  circular  for  the 
summer  session  is  published  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Classes  are  formed  in  all  subjects  for  which  at  least  ten 
apply. 


Temple  University  Elementary  Schools. 


The  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  are  or- 
ganized as  " Model  Schools"  in  connection  with  the  Teachers 
College.  The  heads  of  the  departments  who  have  had  the 
organization  of  these  schools  under  their  control  have  sought 
to  bring  two  large  divisions  of  the  university  work  into  an 
intimate  relationship,  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  both.  In  developing  this  idea,  the  work  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  cities  has  been  carefully  observed 
and  each  has  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  best  that 
their  courses  contained,  while  the  experimental  application 
to  education  of  untried  theories  has  been  avoided.  As 
correlation  is  today  the  keynote  of  all  education  which 
aims  to  be  effective,  the  work  of  organizing  the  Elementary 
School  and  the  Teachers  College  has  been  designed  with 
this  end  in  view.  As  a  result  the  training  in  the  Teachers 
College  obtains  its  practical  side  from  personal  observation 
by  the  students  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes 
when  actually  in  progress;  such  observation  of  their  work, 
so  far  from  being  harmful  to  either  pupil  or  instructor,  tends 
to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  each.  By  the  system  of 
correlation  the  pupil  is  gradually  perfected  in  the  studies  of 
each  group  taken,  the  various  subjects  taught  obtaining  a  new 
interest  and  value  through  their  mutual  connection,  instead 
of  remaining  isolated  and  disconnected  parts  of  knowledge 
whose  real  significance  the  pupil  rarely  grasps  until  late  in  life. 

The  Model  Schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  i.  e.,  the 
Lower,  Middle  and  Upper. 

The  school  session  is  from  8.55  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  with  a 
suitable  recess  for  luncheon  and  relaxation.  Pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  buildings  without  permission  during 
the  school  session.  The  buildings  are  open  at  8.30  a.  m.,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  for  consultation  with  teachers  when 
assistance  is  needed.    A  period  for  individual  study  is  given. 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

The  purpose  of  the  Middle  School  is  to  give  the  child  the 
most  effective  and  intelligent  training  in  the  beginning  of 
his  education.    We  endeavor  to  instill  habits  of  thinking 
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and  doing  which  shall  become  permanent  .  So  much  depends 
upon  beginning  a  child's  education  aright  that  the  course  of 
study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  presenl 
needs  of  the  child.  His  physical,  social,  and  psychological 
needs  have  all  been  considered  as  well  as  his  immediate 
interests. 

Every  subject  is  taken  up  with  this  end  in  view  and  self- 
control  is  attained  without  undue  pressure. 

The  classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups,  that  each  child 
may  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  attention 
and  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  qualified. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  correlation  of  the 
work  of  this  department.  As  the  work  is  largely  depart- 
mental, the  pupils  have  the  broadening  effect  of  several 
teachers  who  are  efficient  in  their  branches.  This  is  not  an 
experimental  school  and  the  methods  used  have  been  tried 
and  proven  worth  while  in  the  most  modern  schools  of  today. 
Excursions  are  made  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  markets, 
parks,  museums,  and  places  of  historical  interest.  These 
aid  in  the  study  of  nature,  geography  and  history. 

All  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  study  elementary  French. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  songs,  exercises,  conversation  and 
stories. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time,  but  for  best  results  they 
should  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  This 
department  covers  the  work  of  the  first  four  years  of  pubic 
school. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English. — W°rk  is  largely  oral.  Stories,  poems,  songs,  and  con- 
versations on  familiar  subjects  give  rich  thought  content, 
occasion  for  expression,  practice  in  developing  freedom  and 
improvement  in  speaking.  Selection  of  the  very  best  mate- 
rial has  been  made  and  used. 

Stories  are  read  and  told  by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by 
the  children.  Many  are  dramatized.  The  best  poems  for  the 
children  of  this  age  are  committed  to  memory.  These  are 
reproduced  at  the  general  exercises  or  on  special  occasions. 

Reading. — Six  weeks  of  blackboard  work  is  given  in  connection  with 
games,  stories,  rhymes,  and  sentences  until  sufficient  vocabulary 
has  been  established  to  make  the  use  of  books  possible.  One 
reader  is  used  as  a  basic  reader,  others  are  supplementary. 
Phonics  are  introduced  after  several  weeks  of  incidental  ear- 
training.  The  initial  consonants  and  common  phonograms  are 
taught,  giving  the  pupils  the  power  to  acquire  new  words. 

Writing. — Exercises  are  begun  the  second  half  year.  The  whole 
arm  movement  is  used. 
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Industrial  Arts. — Work  in  this  subject  includes  paper  cutting  and 
folding,  cutting  paper  dolls  and  dressing  them,  making  doll 
hats,  cutting  occupations,  construction  of  doll  house  and  furni- 
ture, weaving  dolls'  hats,  muffs  and  caps,  use  of  clay. 

Fine  Arts. — Designs  for  wall  paper,  rugs,  and  borders.  Designs  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  color;  painting,  washes  and  decora- 
tions on  gifts  for  Easter,  Christmas,  etc. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  of  artists  such  as  Millet  and  Bonheur. 

Nature. — The  students  are  taught  Nature  by  the  seasons,  following  the 
order  of  the  school  year.  In  the  fall  the  following  are  stressed: 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  birds  flying  south,  insects,  squirrels, 
nuts,  preparations  for  water,  planting  bulbs;  in  the  winter: 
birds,  shelter  for  birds,  trees,  water,  snow,  ice;  in  the  spring: 
early  signs  of  spring,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  wind,  sun,  weather, 
germination  of  seeds. 

Arithmetic. — No  separate  periods  are  given  during  the  first  half  year; 
number  idea  being  developed  through  industrial  and  other 
lessons.  Second  half  year,  includes  formal  combinations  to  ten, 
multiplication  tables  two  and  three,  measures  involving  yard, 
foot,  pint,  quart,  etc.,  use  of  nickel  and  dime,  reading  of  numbers 
in  books,  on  doors,  calendars,  etc.,  counting  to  100  by  l's. 

Music. — Children  are  taught  simple  songs  and  simple  rhythms  with 
some  ear  training.  This  grade  contributes  its  share  of  song 
material  taught  in  classroom,  at  general  exercises,  and  on 
special  occasions. 

Physical  Education. — Daily  exercises  with  corrective  work  are  given, 
including  marching,  rhythms,  dramatic  and  sinking  games  and 
other  play  activities. 

Hygiene. — This  subject  is  taught  by  simple  conversations  on  the 
"Why"  of  cleanliness,  bathing,  dressing,  caring  for  the  teeth, 
orderliness  in  schoolroom  and  at  home,  mastication  of  food, 
and  need  of  fresh  air. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English. — Oral  work  is  continued;  a  review  of  all  poems  of  first 
grade,  with  addition  of  at  least  twelve  new  ones;  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories  and  teaching  of  stories;  compositions  dictated 
by  the  children  and  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

Reading. — One  basic  second  reader  and  many  supplementary  readers 
are  selected  for  their  literary  content;  phonics  continued,  also 
word  drills  and  the  blend  words;  spelling  begun,  consisting  of 
lists  of  words  in  the  daily  readings. 

Industrial  Arts. — Construction  of  doll  house  involving  simple 
measurements;  making  furniture  of  cardboard  or  wood,  simple 
sewing  involving  basting,  running  and  blanket  stitches;  some 
of  the  more  complex  weaving;  use  of  clay. 

Fine  Arts. — Fine  drawing  for  proportion,  rhythm,  and  space  divisions; 
making  posters  with  cuttings  and  drawings;  simple  painting 
of  flowers  and  leaves;  stories  illustrated. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  of  artists  including  Landseer,  Raphael, 
Millett,  etc. 
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Nature. — Beginnings  of  geography  lie  in  this  work.    Order  is  same 


cines,  etc.,  weather,  autumn  colors,  ripening  of  plant  foods, 
seed  distribution,  coming  of  winter.  Winter:  Plants  ana 
animals  in  winter,  wild  and  domestic  animals,  effects  of  frost, 
water,  its  forms,  city  supply  of  water.  Spring:  Signs  of  spring, 
weather,  length  of  days,  preparation  of  garden,  planting  seeds, 
kinds  of  seeds,  implements  used. 

Arithmetic. — Review  counting  to  100  by  l's;  count  by  2's  and  10's, 
reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100  and  beyond;  combinations 
to  20;  simple  practical  problems;  review  tables  two  and  three 
and  add  ten,  five,  and  four;  use  of  minute,  day,  month,  year, 
peck  and  bushel;  use  of  money  to  one  dollar.  A  special  effort 
is  made  to  instill  meanings  before  applications. 

Music. — Singing  of  songs,  ear-training,  length  of  tones.  Definite 
musical  ideas  are  given. 

Physical  Education. — Same  as  first  year. 

Hygiene. — Home  problems  are  given;  fresh  air,  sunlight,  rugs,  carpets, 
care  of  bathroom,  kitchen  and  bedrooms;  care  and  cleanliness  of 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables;  flies  as  pests  and  how  home  can 
best  be  rid  of  them. 


English. — Use  of  stories  and  poems  is  continued;  selections  read  by 
pupils  in  general  exercises,  Robinson  Crusoe,  second  and  third 
readers,  many  supplementary  readers  to  stimulate  a  taste  for 
reading  good  literature.  Nature  and  Bible  stories  and  stories 
of  primitive  life.  Word  drills,  phonograms,  and  blends  are 
used  as  needed  in  spelling  and  reading;  composition  consisting 
of  a  paragraph;  letter  writing  begun;  oral  and  written  repro- 
duction of  stories. 

Writing. — Arm  movement  is  used  and  an  endeavor  made  to  secure  a 
fair  degree  of  legibility  and  rapidity  with  attention  paid  to 
correctness  of  form. 

Industrial  Arts. — Making  of  looms  and  weaving  in  designs  as  Indians 
do;  clay  utensils  as  found  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Sewing. — Bags,  books  for  spelling  lists,  simple  baskets,  candy  boxes, 
calendars,  canoes,  bows  and  arrows  are  made. 

Fine  Arts. — Decoration  on  bowls  made  of  clay;  borders  on  books, 
cover  and  pillow  designs;  spacing  of  objects,  simple  land- 
scapes painted  or  crayoned  in  two  tones.  Pictures  of  artists 
used  for  study. 

Nature. — Study  of  home  or  local  conditions;  location  of  school, 
street-car  lines,  subway,  ferries,  rivers,  parkways,  City  Hall, 
'places  of  historical  interest,  etc.;  interest  in  bird  and  tree 
excursions. 

History. — Studies  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  life  as  it  was  lived  in 
early  colonial  days.    Stories  of  old  Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic. — Formal  counting  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000; 
addition,  subtraction,  using  all  the  combinations  previously 
given;  addition  with  carrying  and  subtraction  with  borrowing; 
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multiplication  tables  eleven,  six,  nine,  eight,  seven,  and  twelve; 
multiplication  with  two  figures  in  the  multiplier  and  three  in 
the  multiplicand;  short  division  with  nine  as  the  highest  divisor; 
all  the  simpler  fractions  as  involved  in  measurements  or  expres- 
sions of  values  as  needed;  units  of  measures  renewed  and  new 
terms  added;  practical  problems  involving  use  of  weight  and 
measures. 

French. — Conversation,  songs,  games,  exercises,  and  stories. 

Music. — Review  notation  begun  in  second  year,  phrase  singing, 

rhythms,  ear-training,  learning  relative  terms. 
Physical  Education. — Marching  rhythms,  games,  apparatus  work; 

folk  dances  and  class  gymnastics. 
Hygiene. — Developed  in  games;  strength  and  endurance  emphasized; 

need  of  plenty  of  fresh  air;  simple  health  elements  of  primitive 

races  and  Indians. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English. — Stories  of  early  Greek  and  Roman  life  furnish  excellent 
material  for  literature.  Poems  of  previous  year  are  reviewed  and 
new  ones  added.  In  reading,  attention  is  paid  to  correct  inter- 
pretation of  author's  thought.  Stories  of  Ulysses,  Water 
Babies,  Greek  Heroes,  Early  Romans,  etc.  Word  study  is  now 
confined  to  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Spelling  is 
continued  as  in  previous  grade.  In  language,  use  of  forms  is 
dwelt  upon  and  new  ones  added.  (  hral  and  written  compositions, 
letter  writing  and  short  plays  are  written. 

Writing. — Same  as  third  year. 

Industrial  Arts. — Sewing,  girls  make  oooking  outfits  and  other 
articles.  Simple  woodwork,  boya  make  wastepaper  baskets, 
bird  houses,  boats,  etc.  Knitting,  costumes  for  plays;  books 
for  notes  in  nature  and  geography;  use  of  clay  and  plaster  of 
Paris;  raffia  and  reed  work. 

Fine  Arts. — Stenciling  and  drawing  designs  for  cushions;  more 
difficult  representative  drawings  and  paintings;  excursions 
to  museum  to  study  pictures. 

History. — More  extended  study  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 
Waterways,  shipyards,  aviation  field,  and  industries  in  and 
about  the  city.    Great  Americans  here  and  elsewhere. 

Nature. — Study  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  getting  a  large  perspective 
of  the  different  countries  and  peoples  living  in  them;  globes, 
maps,  and  charts  used  freely;  water  routes  discussed  and 
industrial  side  emphasized;  life  of  the  people,  climate  of  countries 
and  how  it  affects  the  people  and  industries;  study  of  birds 
continued,  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  as  begun  in  third  year. 

Arithmetic. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  as  large  as  needed;  review 
the  four  fundamental  operations;  multiplication  tables  re- 
viewed and  made  automatic;  long  division  with  two-place 
divisors;  forms  of  proofs  taught;  problems  related  to  school 
and  home  life;  simple  fractions  and  mixed  numbers;  principles 
of  decimals  as  involved  in  the  use  of  United  States  money 
roman  notation  completed,  further  applications  of  measure- 
ments and  tables  of  denominate  numbers. 
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Music. — Singing  songs,  phrase  singing)  more  extensive  ear-training, 

Use  of  music  readers. 
Physical  Education. — Same  as  third  year. 
French. — Continued  as  in  third  year. 

Hygiene. — A  very  elementary  text-book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

The  Upper  School  covers  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  years.  The  work  is  departmental,  thus  giving  the 
pupils  the  most  efficient  instruction  in  the  various  subjects. 
As  in  the  Middle  School,  pupils  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
qualified  for  promotion.  Because  of  careful  grading  and 
small  groups  the  pupil  of  average  ability  is  able  to  advance 
more  rapidly  and  thus  the  work  of  eight  years  can  be  accom- 
plished in  seven  years. 

Uniformity  of  study  in  all  the  work  is  sought,  and  the 
habits  of  study  which  are  instilled  from  the  very  beginning, 
are  apparent  in  the  Upper  School.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  taken  into  consideration  in  arranging  their  course 
of  study  and  by  the  help  of  a  sympathetic  faculty  they 
have  all  the  happiness  possible  in  their  school  life.  The  aim 
of  the  faculty  is  to  have  pupils  enjoy  their  work. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

English. — The  formal  study  of  some  selections  is  now  begun,  and 
attention  paid  to  pronunciation,  emphasis,  phrasing,  and  special 
drill  work  on  forms.  Opportunity  is  given  for  sight  reading 
from  easy  new  material;  large  amount  of  individual  reading 
with  emphasis  on  the  thought  side.  Stories  read  are  afterwards 
talked  over.  Instead  of  each  child  having  the  same  book,  all 
the  children  have  different  books  either  purchased  or  borrowed 
from  the  library.  The  individual  child  thus  receives  more 
direct  attention  and  a  taste  for  good  reading  material  is  culti- 
rated. 

Memorizing  of  poems  is  still  continued. 

Attention  to  spelling  in  all  of  the  content  subjects  provide 
lists  for  specific  spelling  lessons. 

The  type  of  word  study  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  is  continued  as  in  fourth  year. 

The  aims  in  teaching  language  are  threefold : 

1.  Ease  and  correctness  in  spoken  English. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  a  few  technical  points  underlying  the 

correct  use  of  English. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  beautiful  expression  in  English. 

1.  The  first  attained  through  writing  compositions  about 
interesting  things  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 
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2.  Parts  of  speech,  such  as  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
etc.,  are  taken  up. 

3.  Special  attention  is  called  to  pleasing  forms  for  expressing 
thought  as  they  occur  in  literature. 

Writing. — Attention  to  legibility  and  a  fair  degree  of  speed  is  con- 
tinued. Applications  are  made  to  handwriting  scales  to  main- 
tain standards  and  stimulate  needed  improvements. 

Industrial  Arts. — Woodwork  is  continued  for  boys;  picture  frames, 
markers  for  garden  beds  and  simple  furniture. 

Sewing  for  girls  includes  making  simple  garments  such  as 
aprons,  sewing  on  buttons,  patching,  etc.  Some  elementary 
cooking  is  given. 

Fine  Arts. — Designs  on  pottery  and  elementary  lettering;  designs  for 
portfolios  and  memorandum  pads;  flower  composition  of 
borders,  illustrating  poems  and  stories;  beginning  landscapes. 

Picture  Study. — Pictures  erf  period  of  chivalry — Sir  Galahad.  Holy 
Grail  pictures,  The  Coliseum,  etc. 

Nature. — Window  boxes  and  gardens  furnish  problems  in  growth 
and  care  of  plants;  study  of  animal  forms  and  of  plants  as 
found  valuable  in  geography,  industrial  and  fine  arts  subjects. 

Geography. — Study  of  North  and  South  America,  an  intensive  study 
of  the  United  States.  Special  references  are  made  to  the  sources 
of  raw  materials,  leading  centers  of  manufacture,  chief  routes 
of  distribution  and  how  physiography  determines  all  of  these. 

History. — European  beginnings  of  United  States  History;  the  read- 
ings of  early  Greeks  and  Romans  of  fourth  year  are  continued. 
The  period  of  the  Crusaders  is  studied;  early  English  History; 
colonial  days  in  United  States  History  to  the  period  of  national 
development. 

Arithmetic. — Thorough  review  of  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
common  and  decimal  fraetions;  two-step  problems  in  reason- 
ing; practical  or  applied  problems  are  taken  from  simple 
economic  problems  in  the  child's  life,  as  the  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
and  incidentals  for  one  year;  paying  of  bills  and  accounts; 
much  oral  work  required;  meanings  and  processes  are  always 
taught  through  concrete  illustrations. 

Music. — Folk  songs  of  peoples  studied  in  history;  phrase  singing 
continued,  with  gradual  increase  in  difficulty  of  phrases  need; 
fundamentals  of  good  tones  studied  such  as  breathing,  position 
of  body  and  chest,  etc.;  use  of  head  tones;  use  of  muscles  of 
mouth  and  neck. 

A  list  of  good  singing  vowels  is  learned. 

Physical  Education. — Aim  to  give  greater  poise  and  self-control; 
to  stimulate  alertness  through  quick  and  correct  responses  to 
situations  in  plays,  games  and  to  commands;  games  of  skill; 
folk  dances;  apparatus  used. 

French. — Conversation,  songs,  games,  and  plays. 

Hygiene. — In  addition  to  physical  education,  special  study  is  made 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  body  in  order  to  succeed  in  various 
forms  of  physical  activity.    Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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personal  appearance,  the  Qualities  of  courage,  gallantry  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  Important  questions  of  sanitation  are 
considered. 

SIXTH  YEAR, 

English. — The  plan  of  work  as  described  under  English  in  fifth  year 
is  also  employed  in  this  and  seventh  year.  Selections  increasing 
in  difficulty  are  made  from  best  literature. 

Memorization  of  poems  is  continued,  with  special  emphasis 
on  how  to  present  memorized  material:  how  to  portray  color, 
sounds,  emotions,  etc.  Many  short  selections  are  used  in  this 
work. 

Periodicals  containing  literary  material  and  current  events 
are  used  for  sight  reading. 

Spelling  is  appropriately  emphasized  in  all  subjects;  use 
of  dictionary  further  developed. 

All  forms  of  written  work  continued  as  in  fifth  year;  writing 
from  outline,  paragraphing,  simple  business  forms,  letter  writing, 
invitations,  etc.    Attention  is  paid  to  variety  in  expression. 

Study  of  parts  of  speech  continued. 
Writing. — Continued  emphasis  is  placed  upon  legibility  and  a  fair 
degree  of  speed. 

Industrial  Arts. — Woodwork. — Boys:  Making  simple  book  rack, 
log  cabin,  handkerchief  or  glove  box  covered,  lined  and  padded. 

Wood  Block  Printing. — Making  wood  block  letters  and 
designs  for  cards,  etc. 

Sewing  and  Cooking. — Girls:  Making  garments,  mending,  darning, 
etc. ;  cooking  outfits.  Cooking. 

Fine  Arts. — Landscape  composition  in  two  tones — Flower  composition 
in  three  values,  study  of  color  hues  and  intensity;  copying  good 
color  schemes,  charcoal  drawings  in  still  life. 

Picture  Study. — Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  Corot  and 
others,  some  cathedrals  of  Europe  outlined,  a  study  of  best  Ameri- 
can illustrators,  as  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jules 
Guerin  and  others. 

Nature. — Interest  in  house  plants  is  continued;  studies  in  foods  as 
outlined  in  geography — beginnings  of  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics;  power  for  driving  machinery,  wind,  water,  steam 
and  electricity;  heating  and  lighting  of  homes;  outdoor  ex- 
cursions. 

Geography. — North  and  South  America  are  reviewed  and  study  of 
Europe  is  begun.  The  physiography  of  Europe  is  emphasized 
because  of  its  control  of  products  and  commerce;  study  of 
immigration — occupations  of  the  people; — how  dependent  on 
some  raw  materials  from  exports  of  United  States;  products 
received  from  Europe;  waterways  of  Europe;  scenic  and 
historical  centers. 

History. — Review  early  European  history — Study  of  growth  of 
American  nation;  early  explorers;  the  inter-colonial  wars 
with  a  study  of  causes,  main  events,  and  consequences  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  can  be  easily  appreciated  because 
of  the  study  of  conditions  in  earlier  European  history  taken 
up  in  a  previous  year. 
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Arithmetic. — Work  in  fractions  and  decimals  is  continued;  emphasis 
on  decimals  in  relation  to  percentage;  use  of  denominate 
numbers  as  involved  in  present-day  life  situations;  enough 
of  the  use  of  Standard  time  to  make  its  meaning  clear;  some 
circular  measure  taught;  scale  drawings  of  maps  and  graphs 
as  motivated  by  geography;  percentage  and  simple  interest; 
much  oral  work;  practice  in  giving  approximate  answers  rapidly. 

Music. — Chorus  singing  with  two-part  exercises;  observation  of 
tones  sounding  together;  study  of  chords;  learning  of  key 
groups  in  tunes;  history  of  early  musicians. 

Physical  Education. — Same  as  fifth  year. 

Hygiene. — Appeal  is  made  to  class  organization  and  class  spirit; 
posture,  habits  of  right  living,  bodily  control,  endurance  as 
shown  in  relationship  to  all  activities  to  leadership  and  to 
citizenship;  studies  in  health  aspects  of  food,  clothing  and 
personal  cleanliness;  germ  diseases,  source  of  infection,  and 
avoidance  of  danger  from  germs  receive  attention. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident-  or  sickness  is  also  emphasized. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

English. — The  aim  of  reading  work  is  to  give  the  children  a  love  for, 
and  an  appreciation  of,  some  of  our  best  American  and  English 
poetry.    Also  the  best  prose  for  individual  reading. 

Portraits  of  authors  are  used  until  children  become  familiar 
with  them.  Some  selections  are  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  others 
by  the  children. 

The  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  grammatical  principles 
to  be  mastered  in  connection  with  the  work  in  English. 

1.  Classes  of  sentences: 

(a)  As  to  use — declarative,  interrogative,  imperative 

exclamatory. 
(6)  As  to  form — simple,  complex,  compound. 

2.  Components  of  a  sentence: 

(a)  Subject — simple,  complete: 

modifiers — word,  phrase,  clause. 

(b)  Predicate — verb: 

modifiers — word,  phrase,  clause, 
complements — object,  attribute. 

3.  Determination  of  the  function  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

(a)  Nouns — Kinds,  properties,  gender,  case. 

(6)  Pronouns — Kinds,  antecedent. 

(c)  Adjectives — Kinds,  accuracy  in  use. 

(d)  Verbs — Form,  use,  tense,  voice,  mode,  emphasis 

on  correct  usage. 

(e)  Adverbs — Function,   comparison,   conjunctive  ad- 

verbs. 
(/)  Prepositions — Use. 

(g)  Conjunctions — Kinds. 

(h)  Special  verb  forms 

Participles,  Infinitives. 
Spelling  and  use  of  dictionary  continued. 
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Language  is  taught  as  a  moans  of  expression  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  are  used  as  a  mains  and  not  an  end.  Oral 
and  written  work  is  live  material  produced  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  teaching  form. 

Writing. — Same  as  in  previous  years  with  frequent  tests. 

Household  Arts  for  Girls. — Three  phases  of  household  arts  are 
presented  in  this  year — Textiles  and  clothing,  foods,  nutri- 
tion, sanitation  arid  the  art  problems  of  personal  appearance. 
The  home  aim  is  twofold: 

1.  To  help  prepare  girls  to  assume  responsibility  of 

selection  and  care  of  their  own  clothing. 

2.  To  teach  cutting  and  making  of  garments. 

Shop  Work  for  Boys. — Shop  work  includes  construction  in  wood 
and  other  materials  such  as  definite  school  or  individual  needs 
may  indicate.  In  every  case  the  project  chosen  fills  some 
direct  need  and  as  these  needs  vary  from  year  to  year  there  is 
great  diversity.  Each  project  that  is  to  be  constructed  is 
carefully  analyzed  and  desired.  This  includes  study  and 
selection  of  materials,  to  be  used,  study  of  size  and  shape,  of 
space  relationships,  color  and  how  to  represent  them  best  on 
paper  so  that  work  can  be  done  in  the  shop. 

Geography. — The  study  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  is  taken  up  in 
turn,  first  as  continents  and  then  more  intensively  as  the  different 
countries  come  under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  modern  conditions  have  brought  the  world 
so  close  together  that  all  nations  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  all  other  nations,  and  that  we  as  Americans  have  a  definite 
interest  in  all  the  countries,  is  kept  in  mind  throughout  the 
year. 

History. — The  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  A  study  is  made  of  all  the  critical  periods  including 
the  period  through  which  we  are  passing  at  the  present  time. 

Nature. — Nature  study  now  becomes  elementary  science  and  sub- 
jects studied  require  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  related  to  geography,  household  arts,  industrial  arts 
and  hygiene. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  review  is  given,  fundamental  facts  and 
processes  including  fractions,  decimals,  denominate  numbers, 
and  percentage  with  its  applications;  applied  work  of  all  common 
forms  of  business  practice,  simple  investments,  incomes,  expendi- 
tures of  incomes,  etc.;  work  in  rational  estimating;  practical 
problems  arising  out  of  every-day  life  situations. 

Music. — Song  practice  is  carried  on  as  in  previous  year;  sight  singing; 
awakening  an  interest  in  instruments;  learning  about  bands 
and  orchestras;  some  facts  of  program  music. 

Physical  Education. — Because  of  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and 
development  special  attention  is  given  to  individual  require- 
ments. Different  needs  of  boys  and  girls  are  studied  and 
exercises  used  which  are  adapted  to  those  needs;  much  apparatus 
work  is  given. 

Hygiene. — Work  of  previous  year  is  continued  with  constant  attention 
to  the  care  of  the  body  emphasized. 
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THE  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Lower  School  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Con- 
tinuing Class  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  Continuing  Class 
is  for  children  over  six  years  of  age  who  are  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  full  work  of  the  Middle  School. 

The  hours  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock. 

The  Kindergarten  is  for  little  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  is  open  every  morning,  except  Saturday, 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and 
aims  to  set  in  motion  the  processes  of  thinking  and  doing 
which  continue  throughout  the  educational  life. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

All  departments  of  tlx*  Elementary  School  meet  in  a  well- 
lighted,  well-heated,  well-ventilated  building  to  the  south  of 
the  main  college  building,  with  an  entrance  of  its  own,  so 
that  the  children  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  older 

students. 

The  University  offices  are  open  daily  from  9  to  5  except 
Saturday,  when  the  offices  close  at  twelve  o'clock.  There 
is  someone  In  attendance  who  will  be  glad  to  show  parents 
through  the  building.  The  Director  of  the  department 
may  be  seen  daily  from  0  until  2.30  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  .June. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Purpose  of  Course: 

To  prepare  women  to  fill  positions  as  dietitians,  or  as 
managers  of  lunch-rooms  or  of  private  or  institu- 
tional households. 

Length  of  Course: 

The  student  spends  26  hours  a  week  in  class  work  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  June, 
after  which,  unless  satisfactory  recommendation  of 
experience  in  institutional  work  is  presented,  three 
months  must  be  spent  in  doing  institutional  work 
before  the  certificate  is  awarded. 

Entrance  Requirements: 

Applicants  for  this  course  must  be  twenty  years  of  age 
and  their  fitness  for  this  work  determined  through 
a  personal  interview  with  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Tuition  fee  $100.00 

M  atr iculation  fee   5 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  fee   1.00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

Cookery,  laboratory  fee   15.00 

Dietetics,  laboratory  fee  „   .00 

Chemistry,  laboratory  fee   5.00 

Household  Physics,  laboratory  fee   5.00 

Cookery.    Nine  hours.  Hygiene.    One  hour;   one  sem- 

Dietetics.    Six  hours;  one  sem-  ester. 

ester.  Chemistry.    Twelve  hours;  one 

Housewifery.    Three  hours;  one  semester. 

semester.  Textiles.    Two  hours;  one  sem- 

Lunch-Room  Management.   One  ester. 

hour:  one  semester.  Bacteriology.    Two  hours;  one 

Household  Administration.   One  semester. 

hour;  one  semester.  Physiology.     Two  hours;  one 

Marketing.    One  hour;  one  sem-  semester. 

ester.  Household  Physics.   Four  hours; 

Accounts.    One  hour;  one  sem-  one  semester. 

ester.      >  Physical  Education.    Two  hours 

Home  Nursing.    One  hour;  one  elective. 

semester. 
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Cookery. — The  fundamental  principles  of  cookery  are  applied  in  the 
preparation  of  simple,  nourishing  dishes.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
economic  use  and  proper  combinations  of  foods;  a  directed 
experimentation  with  recipes  to  determine  successful  substitu- 
tions and  best  methods  of  preparing,  from  viewpoints  of  time, 
energy  and  food  conservation,  home  cookery  and  table  service; 
arrangement  and  preparation  of  suitable  m6nus  for  all  occasions; 
invalid  cookery;  institutional  cookery.  Readings,  demonstra- 
tions, class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  Nine  hours.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $15.00. 

Dietetics. — Food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth  and  varying 
physiological  conditions.  Diets  are  worked  out  considering  the 
cost  in  relation  to  the  nutritive  value  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages  and  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays  an  important 
part.  Readings,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work.  Second 
semester;  six  hours.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

House  Sanitation. — Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  the  house  and 
its  furnishings  from  the  viewpoints  of  efficiency  and  sanitation; . 
household  sanitation  and  laundry  work.     Lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  work.    One  semester;  three  hours. 

Lunch-Room  Management. — Consideration  of  the  problems  met  in 
managing  a  lunch-room;  each  student  is  required  to  spend  one 
day  a  week  for  one  semester  in  the  BChool  lunch-room.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  director,  the  different  parts  of  the  work 
are  undertaken.  At  the  end  of  this  time  each  student  takes 
full  charge  of  the  lunch-room  for  two  weeks.  Readings,  lectures, 
class  discussions,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  hospital 
kitchens,  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Household  Administration.  -Study  of  the  household  budget  and 
consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  this  field  of  economic 
activity.  Readings,  class  discussions,  observation  trips  to 
various  institutions.    One  semester;  one  hour. 

Marketing. — Fundamental  factors  upon  which  cost  of  food  depends; 
proper  selection  and  economical  purchasing  of  food  material; 
sources  from  which  it  can  best  be  obtained.  Lectures,  class 
discussion,  visits  to  markets.    One  semester;  one  hour. 

Accounts. — Fundamental  principles  of  accounting;  application  of  these 

Erinciples  to  the  accounts  of  institutions.  One  semester;  one 
our. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases;  children's  ailments,  the  nutrition,  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  child.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  class 
discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour. 

Hygiene. — Study  of  health  and  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
value  of  baths,  care  of  the  skin,  and  its  appendages,  of  the 
teeth,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases 
with  remedy  and  treatment.  Lectures,  class  discussions.  One 
semester;  one  hour. 

Chemistry. — General  inorganic  chemistry  with  special  reference  to 
chemistry  of  the  household;  organic  chemistry  as  related  to 
food  composition;  food  adulterants  and  preservatives;  chem- 
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istry  of  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrate,  proteins  and  fats. 
One  semester;  four  hours  lecture,  eight  hours  laboratory. 

Textiles. — Microscopic  study  of  fibers  and  substitutes;  chemical 
examination  of  fibers;  tests  for  adulterations;  chemistry  of 
cleansing,  laundering,  dyeing.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

Bacteriology. — Study  of  bacteria  of  air,  water,  sewage  and  soil; 
microorganisms  in  their  relationship  to  food  preparation;  patho- 
genic organisms.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demonstra- 
tions.   One  semester;  two  hours. 

Physiology. — Consideration  of  the  origin,  development  and  functions 
of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  with  particular  emphasis  laid 
upon  those  topics  related  to  the  changes  undergone  by  food 
within  the  body.  Readings,  lectures,  microscopic  demonstra- 
tions.   One  semester;  two  hours. 

Household  Physics. — Principles  of  physics  as  applied  to  the  household. 
Units  of  measurements,   mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity, 

Eneumatics  and  sound.  One  semester;  two  hours  lecture,  two 
ours  laboratory. 

Physical  Training. — As  physical  well  being  is  such  an  asset  in  the 
achievement  of  success,  it  is  urged  that  all  students  elect  this 
subject.    Two  hours. 

BRIEF  COURSES  IN  COOKERY. 
Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

Principles  of  Cookery  and  Nutrition,  S. — Day  Class — A  study  of  the 
foodstuffs  and  the  effect  of  cooking  upon  them;  composition 
of  foods;  food  needs  of  the  body  and  how  they  may  be  supplied; 
conservation  of  time,  energy  and  fuel  in  the  manipulation  of 
cookery  processes;  cookery  of  food  products  to  retain  all  food 
value  and  increase  digestibility  and  attractiveness  of  foods; 
principles  of  merm  planning;  preparation  and  service  of  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner;  kitchen  sanitation.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Successive  Saturday 
mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00  o'clock,  for  eight  months,  beginning 
the  first  Saturday  in  October.    College  credit,  1§  points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  normal 
school  or  college  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  course.  Others 
may  enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Meal  Preparation  and  Table  Service,  S. — Day  Class — Arrange- 
ment, preparation  and  service  of  suitable  m6nus  for  all  occasions; 
invalid  cookery.  Readings,  class  discussions,  demonstrations, 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Cookery  and 
Nutrition.  Successive  Saturday  mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00 
o'clock  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
and  the  first  Saturday  in  February.    College  credit,  1  point. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  normal 
school  or  college  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  course.    Others  may 
enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
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Marketing  and  Food  Industries,  S. — Day  Class — Study  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of  food  from  the  growing 
until  it  is  marketed;  fundamental  factors  upon  which  the  cost 
of  food  depends,  the  proper  selection  and  economical  purchasing 
of  food  material,  the  sources  from  which  it  can  best  be  obtained. 
Lectures,  class  discussions,  visits  to  markets  and  to  food  indus- 
tries plants.  Successive  Saturday  mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00 
o'clock,  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  October 
and  the  first  Saturday  in  February.    College  credit,  1J  points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  normal 
school  or  college  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  course.  Others  may 
enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  SI  1.25. 

Experimental  Cookery,  S. — Day  Class—  Directed  experimentation 
with  recipes  to  determine  successful  substitutions  and  best 
methods  of  preparation  from  viewpoints  of  time,  energy  and 
food  conservation.  Readings,  class  discussions,  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Cookery  and  Nutrition.  Successive 
Saturday  mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00  o'clock  for  eight  months, 
beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  October.  College  credit,  1$ 
points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  normal 
or  college  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  course.  Others  may  enter 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Elementary  Cookery. — Evening  Class  or  Afternoon  Class — General 
principles  of  cookery  and  manipulation  of  cookery  processes 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  foods.  Methods  of  conserving 
time  and  energy  in  kitchen  duties;  kitchen  sanitation;  prepara- 
tion of  foods  so  that  the  food-value  will  be  conserved  and  the 
digestibility  and  attractiveness  increased;  possible  variations  of 
recipes  through  substituting  other  ingredients;  preparation  and 
service  of  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  train  pupils  to  cook  intelligently  and  independently. 
Students  each  prepare  one  or  more  recipes  each  lesson.  Demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work. 

The  Evening  Class  meets  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30  for  eight  months,  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  SI 0.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

The  Afternoon  Class  meets  on  successive  Friday  afternoons 
from  2.00  to  4.00  for  eight  months,  beginning  the  first  Friday 
in  October.  Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  SI 0.00;  laboratory  fee, 
$5.00. 

Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service. — Evening  Class — The  arranging 
of  suitable  m£nus  for  all  occasions;  the  selection  of  m6nus  from 
the  viewpoints  of  food  value,  of  economy,  and  of  the  con- 
servation of  fuel,  time,  and  energy;  preparation  of  meals" 
informal  and  formal  table  service;  selection,  preparation  ana 
service  of  food  for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  for  teas  and  recep- 
tions.   Lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work. 

Successive  Thursday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30  for  eight 
months,  beginning  the  first  Thursday  in  October.    Only  those 
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pupils  having  hud  previous  school  training  in  cookery,  or  those 
pupils  registering  in  afternoon  or  evening  elementary  cookery 
will  be  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee,  $0.00. 

Dietetics  for  Nurses. — Evening  Class  Fundamental  principles  of 
cookery  are  applied  in  the  preparation  of  simple,  nourishing 
dishes;  study  of  food  requirements  of  the  body  during  growth 
and  varying  physiological  conditions.  Dietaries  are  worked  out 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  normal  individual  at  various  ages  and 
in  different  occupations  and  in  cases  of  disease  where  diet  plays 
an  important  part.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory  work. 

Successive  Monday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30,  for  eight 
months,  beginning  the  first  week  in  October. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00;  laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

BRIEF  COURSES  IN  HOME  NURSING 
AND  HYGIENE. 
Day  Classes. 

Home  Nursing. — Home  care  of  the  sick,  disinfection,  emergencies, 
preventable  diseases;   children's  ailments;  nutrition,  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  child.    Demonstrations,  lectures,  class 
discussions.    One  semester;  one  hour. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $3.75. 

Hygiene— Study  of  health  and  of  conditions  which  affect  it.  Clothing, 
care  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  of  the  teeth,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  eye,  and  of  their  common  diseases  with  remedy  and 
treatment.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  class  discussions.  One 
semester;  one  hour. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $3.75. 

TECHNICAL  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
Day  Classes. 

Purpose  of  Course: 

To  prepare  women  through  a  thorough  training  in 
technique; 

1.  For  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades. 

2.  To  conduct  a  millinery  or  dressmaking  business 

of  their  own. 

3.  For  shop  work  in  millinery  or  in  dressmaking. 

Length  op  Course: 

The  student  spends  27  hours  a  week  in  class  work  from 
the  middle  of  September  until  the  middle  of  June. 
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Entrance  Requirements: 

L  Applicants  must  have  a  workable  knowledge  of  frac- 
tions and  of  English  language. 

2.  The  applicant's  fitness  for  this  work  must  be  deter- 
mined through  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Director  of  the  Department. 

Tuition  fee  $100.00 

Matriculation  fee   5 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Athletic  fee   1.00 

OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT-MATTER. 

-r,  ~  Hours  per  ~  Hours  per 

First  Semester.     week  Second  Semester,  week 

Millinery  IT   10  Millinery  II  T   10 

Sewing  and  Garment  Making  12  Dressmaking  and  Tailoring .  .  12 

Drafting  and  Modeling   2  Draping   2 

Costume  Design  IT   2  Costume  Design  1 1  r   2 

Textiles  T   1  Textiles  T   1 

Millinery  I  T. — Pattern  drafting,  wire  frame  making,  molding, 
making  and  altering  of  buckram  frame-,  covering  ana  trimming 
of  velvet,  silk  or  satin  hats;  making  of  facings,  puffings,  folds, 
bindings,  flowers,  ornaments  and  novelties,  renovation  of 
frames,  coverings  and  trimmings.  Students  provide  materials 
for  their  own  hats  and  retain  the  finished  garments;  also  orders 
for  hats  must  be  filled,  the  customer  meeting  the  expense. 
Demonstrations,  criticisms,  laboratory  work.  One  semester; 
ten  hours. 

Sewing  and  Garment  Making.  -Prerequisite  to  Dressmaking  and 
Tailoring.  Fundamental  stitches  and  simple  embroiderv  in  their 
application  to  undergarments;  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
its  attachments;  use  of  drafted  and  of  commercial  patterns. 
Making  of  simple  undergarments,  tailored  silk  blouse,  woolen 
dress,  dressy  blouse.  Each  student  furnishes  her  own  materials 
and  retains  the  finished  garment.  Demonstrations,  class  dis- 
cussions, laboratory  work.    One  semester;  twelve  hours. 

Drafting  and  Modeling. — Prerequisite  to  Draping.  Practical  work 
in  drafting  and  modeling  in  practice  materials  of  skirts,  waists 
and  dresses,  application  being  made  of  the  problems  worked 
out  in  costume  design.  Readings,  demonstrations,  criticisms, 
laboratory  work.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

Costume  Design  I  T. — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light  in  its 
relation  to  dress.  Practical  work  in  designing  and  sketching  of 
garments.  Readings,  class  discussion,  criticisms.  Pirst  semester; 
two  hours. 

Textiles  T. — Brief  survey  of  textile  manufacture;  stud}'  of  textile 
fibers;  uses  of  different  fabrics;  simple  physical  and  chemical 
tests  to  distinguish  one  fabric  from  another.    Readings,  lectures, 
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class  discussion,  laboratory  work,  observation  trips  to  museums 
and  manufacturing  establishments,   'Two  semesters;  one  hour. 

Millinery  11  T. — Wire  frame  making,  continued;  molding,  covering 
and  trimming  of  Straw,  silk,  laoe  and  ohiffon  hats;  m airing  ()f  ?l 
Milan  hat;  copy  work.  Students  provide  materials  for  their 
own  hats  and  retain  the  finished  garments;  also  orders  for  hats 
must  be  filled,  the  customer  meeting  the  expense.  1  demon- 
strations, criticisms,  laboratory  work;  shop  work  with  remun- 
eration during  the  rush  season  in  our  local  stores.  One  semester; 
ten  hours. 

Dressmaking  and  Tailoring. — Study  of  the  general  rules  of  dress- 
making and  their  application  to  the  actual  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  a  silk  dress,  coat,  unlined  suit,  lingerie  graduation 
dress,  and  an  evening  dress,  making  use  of  the  designs  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  Drafting  and  Modeling  and  in  the 
Draping  Courses.  Each  student  may  furnish  her  own  materials 
and  retain  the  finished  garment,  or  orders  for  any  garments 
may  be  taken  and  filled.  Demonstrations,  criticisms,  laboratory 
work.    One  semester;  twelve  hours. 

Draping. — Practical  work  using  practice  materials  in  draping  of  skirts, 
waists  and  dresses,  application  being  made  of  the  problems 
worked  out  in  Costume  Design.  Readings,  demonstrations, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work.    One  semester;  two  hours. 

Costume  Design  II  T. — Application  of  color  theory  to  dress;  harmony 
of  line  and  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume  for 
the  occasion.  Practical  work  in  pencil,  brush  and  color  work; 
readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms.    One  semester;  two  hours. 


TECHNICAL  MILLINERY. 


^  Hours  per 

First  Semester.  week 

Millinery  IT   10 

Textiles  T   1 


Hours  per 

Second  Semester,  week 

Millinery  II  T   10 

Textiles  T   1 


Tuition  fee   $45.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

For  description  of  courses,  see  pp.  334  and  335. 
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~  Hours  per 

First  Semester.  week 
Sewing  and  Garment  Making  12 

Drafting  and  Modeling   2 

Costume  Design  IT   2 

Textiles  T   1 


Second  Semester.  HwJeelf6T 
Dressmaking  and  Tailoring . .  12 

Draping   2 

Costume  Design   2 

Textiles  T   1 


Tuition  fee   $70.00 

Library  fee   100 

For  description  of  courses,  see  pp.  334  and  335. 
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BRIEF  COURSES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
Day  and  Evening  Clases. 

Millinery  S. — Day  Class — Pattern  drafting,  making  of  buckram 
frames,  altering  of  manufactured  shapes,  covering  and  trimming 
of  velvet  and  silk  hats;  renovation  of  frames,  coverings  and 
trimmings;  wire  frame  making;  molding  and  covering  of  straw, 
silk,  lace  and  chiffon  hats.  Demonstrations,  class  discussions, 
criticisms,  laboratory  work.  Successive  Saturday  mornings 
from  9.00  to  12.00  for  eight  months,  beginning  the  first  Saturday 
in  October.    College  credit,  1£  points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  graduate 
from  an  accredited  high  school  is  eligible.    Others  may  enter 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20.00. 

Costume  Design  S. — Day  Clas» — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light 
in  its  relation  to  costume;  application  of  color  theory  to  dress; 
harmony  of  line  and  of  color  for  individual  types;  fitness  of 
costume  for  the  occasion.  Practical  work  in  designing  and 
sketching  of  garments.  Readings,  class  discussions,  criticisms. 
Successive  Saturday  morning  from  9.00  to  12.00  for  eight  months, 
beginning  the  first  Saturday  in  October.  College  credit,  1$ 
points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  graduate 
from  an  accredited  high  school  is  eligible.  Others  may  enter  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20.00. 
Drafting  and  Draping  S. — Day  Class — Practical  work  in  drafting 
modeling  and  draping  in  practice  materials  of  skirts,  waists  and 
dresses,  application  being  made  of  principles  of  design.  Dem- 
onstrations, criticisms,  laboratory  work.  Successive  Saturday 
mornings  from  9.00  to  12.00  for  eight  months,  beginning  the 
first  Saturday  in  October.    College  credit,  1J  points. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  but  any  gradu- 
ate from  an  accredited  high  school  is  eligible.  Others  may 
enter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $20.00. 
Dress  Design  I  B. — Study  of  line  and  of  dark  and  light  in  its  relation 
to  dress  and  to  individual  types;  fitness  of  costume  for  the 
occasion;  practical  work  in  the  designing  and  sketching  of 
garments;  practical  work  using  practice  materials  in  drafting, 
modeling  and  simple  draping  of  skirts,  waists  and  dresses, 
carrying  out  ideas  obtained  from  fashion  magazines. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  to  be  arranged;  the  evening 
hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Dress  Design  II  B. — Application  of  color  theory  to  dress;  harmony 
of  line  and  color  for  individual  types;  execution  of  original  designs 
in  drafting  and  in  draping. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week  in 
October  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting  twice 
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a  week.  The  day  hours  are  to  be  arranged;  the  evening  houra 
are  from  7.30  to  9.30.  Only  those  students  having  completed 
Dress  Design  I,  B,  will  be  admitted  to  this  course. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Millinery  I  B. — Day  or  Evening  Class. — Altering  of  manufactured 
shapes,  covering  and  trimming  of  velvet  and  silk  hats;  making 
of  trimmings  such  as  milliner's  folds,  puffings,  bias  folds,  ribbon 
and  velvet  flowers,  and  other  simple  ornaments;  renovation  of 
frames,  coverings  and  trimmings;  covering  of  straw,  silk,  lace 
and  chiffon  hats;  making  of  trimmings  suited  for  spring  and 
summer  hats.  Students  furnish  their  own  materials  and  retain 
the  finished  garments. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  to  be  arranged;  the  evening 
hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Millinery  II  B. — Wire  frame  making,  molding,  covering  and  trim- 
ming of  straw,  silk,  lace  and  chiffon  hats;  making  of  a  Milan 
hat  and  of  trimmings  suitable  for  spring  and  summer  hats. 
Students  furnish  their  own  materials  and  retain  the  finished 
garments. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  to  be  arranged;  the  evening 
hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Elementary  Garment  Making. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite 
to  Elementary  Dressmaking.  This  course  includes  practice  in 
use  .  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments,  study  of  the  use 
of  commercial  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting,  and  of  hand  and 
machine  sewing  applied  to  undergarments.  Students  furnish 
their  own  materials  and  retain  the  finished  garments. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  from  2.30  until  4.30  the 
evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Elementary  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite  to 
Intermediate  Dressmaking.  This  course  includes  the  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  of  a  tailored  waist,  skirt  and  lingerie  dress, 
using  commercial  patterns.  Students  furnish  their  own  mate- 
rials and  retain  the  finished  garments. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  from  2.30  until  4.30;  the 
evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

Intermediate  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Prerequisite  to 
Advanced  Dressmaking.  This  course  includes  the  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  from  commercial  patterns  a  dressy  blouse, 
woolen  skirt,  silk  dress.  Students  furnish  their  own  materials 
and  retain  the  finished  garments. 
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Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  from  2.30  until  4.30;  the 
evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 
Advanced  Dressmaking. — Day  or  Evening  Class — Cutting,  draping 
and  making  of  an  evening  or  afternoon  dress;  cutting,  fitting 
and  making  of  an  unlined  suit.     Students  furnish  their  own 
materials  and  retain  the  finished  garments. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  four  months,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  the  first  week  in  February,  the  class  meeting 
twice  a  week.  The  day  hours  are  from  2.30  until  4.30;  the 
evening  hours  are  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course,  $10.00. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
General  Classes  for  Men  and  Boys. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  business  men,  young  men 
and  boys,  require  some  recreative  physical  exercise  given  in 
a  scientific  and  systematic  way  to  influence  and  correct  the 
defective  tendencies  of  environment,  occupation  and  modern 
conditions,  the  University  continues  its  former  policy  of 
conducting  special  classes  to  provide  such  exorcises.  Graded 
systematic  exercises  from  a  physiologic  standpoint  are  given, 
which  are  followed  by  recreative  games — such  as  handball, 
battleball,  basketball,  etc. — or  by  individual  work. 

Special  rates  for  private  and  special  class  instruction  in 
fencing,  boxing,  breathing,  club-swinging,  etc.,  may  be 
arranged. 

All  regular  classes  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation 
track  suit  during  class. 

The  classes  in  the  evening  are  arranged  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  men  employed  during  the  day,  while  in  the  afternoon 
they  are  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  our  youth. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Regular  Classes. — Daily.  Saturday  night  is  University 
night,  and  is  devoted  to  athletic  practice,  contests,  etc. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  takes  place  in  the  spring. 

Athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  and  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  try  for  teams  representing  the 
University  in  fencing,  wrestling,  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

Students  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Departments  are  invited 
to  try  for  the  various  teams. 
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Special  classes  in  boxing,  fencing  and  other  activities  will 
be  formed  if  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  take  up  such  work. 
A  special  charge  is  made  for  these  classes. 

Further  information  will  be  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  this  department. 

Women's  Department. 

The  Women's  Day  Class  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  desire  systematic  exercise  for  reductive,  hygienic, 
recreative  or  aesthetic  purposes.  The  work  is  selected  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  members. 

This  class  meets  twice  a  week. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  take  only  the  very  light  series 
of  exercise,  a  class  is  formed  when  warranted  by  a  sufficient 
number. 

The  Women's  Evening  Class  is  intended  for  those  physic- 
ally eligible.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the 
ability  of  the  class.  Light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  dancing 
and  team  games  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  work. 

All  members  of  the  classes  are  required  to  conform  in 
costume  to  the  regulation  suit  and  shoes. 

An  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  spine  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  class  eligibility. 

To  those  interested  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment made  during  the  year,  as  indicated  by  physical  measure- 
ments, the  Director  is  pleased  to  offer  opportunities  for 
appointments  and  personal  suggestions. 

Further  details  of  information  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
at  the  gymnasium  after  the  middle  of  September,  during  the 
days  or  evenings  reserved  for  the  Ladies'  Classes.  All 
letters  of  inquiry  receive  immediate  attention. 

Private  classes  in  fencing,  dancing,  club-swinging,  etc.,  may 
be  formed  at  any  time  by  the  registration  of  a  sufficient  number. 

A  special  charge  is  made  for  all  private  instruction. 

FEES. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Men's  Night  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st  $10.00 

Boys'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   10.00 

Dressing  Locker,  one  year  if  desired   1 . 00 

All  membership  and  locker  rentals  terminate  with  the  academic 
year,  and  in  no  case  is  the  fee  reduced. 
Women's  Day  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a  week . .  10 . 00 
Women's  Evening  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a 

week   10.00 

Misses'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   10.00 
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COURSE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS. 

This  course  is  intended  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades  as  well  as  of 
special  classes.  Part  or  all  of  the  following  lines  of  handwork 
may  be  taken  : 

(a)  Busy  Work;  (b)  Paper  Cutting  and  Mounting; 
(c)  Free  Cutting;  (d)  Free  Weaving;  (e)  Mat  Weaving  and 
Design;  (/)  Folding,  Cutting  and  Pasting;  (g)  Wrapping, 
Weaving,  Twisting,  Braiding,  Knotting,  and  Coiling  of 
Twine,  Cord,  Yarn  and  Raffia;  (h)  Weaving  on  Cardboard 
and  Wooden  Hand  Looms;  (i)  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Basketry  in  any  Form  and  Material;  (j)  Chair  Caning; 
(k)  Hammock  Weaving;  (I)  Rushing;  (m)  Cardboard  Con- 
struction; (n)  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Design; 
(o)  Knife  Work  and  Chip  Carving;  (p)  Block  Printing, 
Stencil  Cutting  and  Application;  (q)  Blue  Printing; 
(r)  Clay;  (s)  Bookbinding;  (t)  Leather  Tooling  and  Sewing; 
(u)  Bent  Iron  Work;  (v)  Constructive  Design;  (w)  Bench 
Work  in  Wood  (joinery  and  cabinet  work);  (y)  Advanced 
Cabinetmaking  and  Wood  Carving. 

Educational  and  practical  helps  are  given  in  the  form  of 
discussions  and  round  table  conferences  when  problems  of 
organization  methods  and  management,  books  and  helps, 
costs,  tools,  supplies,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  amount  of 
work  anyone  may  do  depends  entirely  upon  regularity  in 
attendance  and  work  done  between  class  periods.  Supplies 
and  tools  may  be  brought  by  the  student  or  purchased  at 
the  University. 

A  wood  working  shop  has  recently  boon  fitted  up  with  the 
best  modern  equipment. 

The  classes  meet  on  Saturdays  from  9.00  a.  m.  to  12 
noon;  Thursdays  from  3.30  to  6.00  and  7.00  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Tuition  fee,  2  hours  a  week  for  a  year  $10.00.  Addition 
work  at  same  rate. 

COURSE  IN  STORY-TELLING. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers,  kin- 
dergartner's,  public  school  teachers,  playground  and  other 
specialists  in  work  with  children. 

The  lectures  embody  the  following  features:  How  to  tell 
stories;  "Mother  Goose,"  compared  with  modern  rhymee; 
studies  of  folk  stories;  myths;  fairy  tales,  etc.;  classifies- 
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tion  of  stories  for  different  ages;  Bible  stories;  stories  for  a 
kindergarten  program. 
Tuition  fee,  $5.00. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Art  Department  is  conducted  according  to  methods 
in  harmony  with  the  most  modern  theories  of  art  instruction. 
The  students  begin  with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade 
from  casts  and  objects  with  applied  perspective.  The  aim  is 
to  give  a  solid  foundation,  thus  enabling  the  students  to  carry 
on  their  studies  in  the  direction  of  any  branch  of  art  they 
may  desire. 

The  course  includes  freehand  drawing,  practice  in  pen  and 
ink,  painting  in  oil  and  water-colors,  and  china  decoration. 

The  day  classes  of  this  department  meet  on  Tuesday  at 
2.30  p.  m. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  from  7.30  until  9.30. 

A  fee  of  $10.00  for  a  semester  of  four  months,  two  hours 
a  week,  is  charged  in  the  day  drawing  and  painting  classes. 

The  freehand  drawing  class  in  the  evening  is  included  as 
one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  Evening  School,  and  comes 
under  the  same  regulations  and  rules  as  other  regular  studies 
in  that  department.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers. 

DRAWING. 
Architectural,  Mechanical. 

The  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  includes  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  involved  in  designing  and  drafting  of 
plans  and  elevations  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  There 
are  also  classes  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  the  drawing 
of  machinery  and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  machinist. 
The  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  have 
been  so  arranged  that  a  student  who  thoroughly  applies 
himself  may,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  receive  the  certificate 
and  feel  himself  competent  to  enter  any  mechanical  or 
architectural  establishment  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
University.  Advanced  students  can  arrange  to  enter 
classes  at  any  time. 

The  course  in  Practical  Drawing  is  designed  for  teachers 
in  grade,  special  continuation  and  manual  training  schools. 
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Those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  draughtsmen  should 
take  algebra  and  geometry  in  connection  with  the  drawing 
course. 

Drawing  instruments  and  all  necessary  material  can  be 
purchased  in  the  book  store  of  the  University. 
New  classes  are  formed  the  first  week  in  October. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  first  year,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

EVENING  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 
For  information  concerning  these  courses  send  for  the 
circular  of  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts. 


For  the  accommodation  of  students  not  able  to  attend  the 
regular  classes  of  the  University,  special  classes  in  any  study 
taught  in  the  University  are  formed  to  meet  at  any  hour,  day 
or  evening,  provided  that  at  least  twelve:  students  offer  them- 
selves for  such  special  work.  Application  can  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  the  University. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  for  special  work 
with  the  regular  classes  in  the  day  department  in  any  course 
for  which  they  have  had  the  proper  preparation. 


ROSTER. 


Architectural  Drawing 
Practical  Drawing.  .  .  . 


.  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Monday,  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 


SPECIAL  DAY  CLASSES. 


School  of  Commerce. 


The  School  of  Commerce  offers  the  following  courses  in 
business : 

The  College  Secretarial  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

The  Teachers  College  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education. 

The  Two  Year  Secretarial  Course  granting  a  diploma 
without  degree. 

The  Two  Year  Day  Accounting  Course. 

The  Three  Year  Evening  Accounting  Course. 

The  Evening  Secretarial  Course. 

The  Commercial  Course. 

The  Advertisement  Writing  Course. 

The  Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing  Course. 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  Course. 

The  Salesmanship  Course. 

Credits  and  Collections  Course. 

Interstate  Commerce  and  Traffic  Management  Course. 
Purchasing  in  Modern  Industry  and  Storekeeping  Course. 
Saturday  Morning  Classes  for  Teachers. 

COLLEGE  SECRETARIAL  COURSES  (B.S.  IN 
COMMERCE). 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  Secretarial  Course 
must  be  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  preparatory 
schools  having  a  four-year  course. 

The  work  of  the  regular  four-year  course  is  outlined  in 
detail  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year.  Units 

English   4 

French   2 

Other  Foreign  Language ....  2 

History   3 

Accounting   2 

Physical  Training   1 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 


Credit 


Junior  Year. 


Credit 
Units 


English  

Business  Methods 
Commercial  Law . 

Economics  

Shorthand  

Typewriting  

Elective  


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 


United  States  2 
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Sophomore  Year.  ^ni 

English   2 

French   2 

Other  Foreign  Language ....  2 

History   2 

Psychology   2 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   1 

Accounting  (advanced)   2 

Physical  Education   1 


Senior  Year.  \ 
Business  Methods,  Advertis- 


ing  1 

Commercial  Law   2 

Economic  Problems   2 

Ethics   2 

Shorthand   1 

Typewriting   1 

Elective   6 


Elective  Subjk< its. 


Business  Methods  (advertis- 


ing)  1 

Interstate  Commerce   1 

Commercial  Teaching   1 

English  Composition   1 

French   2 

Economic  Geography  of  Lat  in- 

America   2 

Economic     Geography  of 

Europe   2 


Export  Trade  and  Tariffs   1 

Money  and  Credit   1 

Corporation  Finance   1 

German   2 

History   2 

Social  Problems   2 

Sociology   2 

Spanish   2 


TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 
The  requirements  for  admission  arc  the  same  as  for  the 
four-year  course.    At  the  completion  of  the  two  yerrs  of  the 
course  a  diploma  without  degree  ifl  granted. 


Credit 


Freshman  Year.  Uniti 

English   4 

French   2 

Spanish   2 

Accounting   2 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   2 

Commercial  Geography  of  the 

United  States   2 

Physical  Training   1 


Credit 


Sopiiomore  Year.  Uniu 

English   2 

French   2 

Spanish   2 

History   2 

Psychology   2 

Business  Methods   1 

Shorthand   2 

Typewriting   1 

Accounting  (advanced)   2 

Physical  Education   1 


TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  ACCOUNTING  AND 
FINANCE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four- 
year  course.    The  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 


Tiie  School  of  Commkrcr. 

Freshman  Yeah.  fJn 

Hours  Subjects  Hourn 

7l/2  Accounting  I  and  II   3 

\Yi  Business  Organization  and  Management   1 

Markets,  Prices,  and  Foreign  Exchange   1 

\x/2  Economics  of  Business   1 

1^2  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking   1 

4     Advanced  Business  Law   3 

4     English  (Commercial)   4 

2     Spanish,  German,  or  French   2 

2     Physical  Education   y2 

Sophomore  Year.  tt  . 

_  ,  .  Units 
Hours  Subjects  Hours 

iy2  Accounting  III  and  IV   3 

ll/2  Corporation  Finance   1 

\Yi  Insurance  and  Investments   1 

\Yi  Industrial  Management  and  Distribution   1 

\y2  Elective   1 

4     Advanced  Business  Law   3 

2     English  (College)   2 

2     Spanish  or  French   2 

2     Physical  Education  

2     Advertising   1 


In  the  course  outlined  above,  five  hours  each  week  for  one 
semester  are  required  of  all  students  who  do  not  pass  the 
entrance  examination  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

The  course  gives  an  intensive  study  and  review  of  those 
arithmetical  principles  and  processes  which  are  essential  in 
office  work  and  to  the  study  of  accounting,  and  includes  such 
topics  as  simple  and  compound  interest,  bank  discount,  com- 
mercial or  trade  discounts,  percentage  in  all  its  applications, 
aliquot  parts,  commissions,  customs  duties,  bankers'  daily 
balances,  cash  balances,  equation  of  accounts,  computations 
connected  with  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

It  is  also  required  that  all  students  present  evidence  of 
having  satisfactorily  completed  Bookkeeping  before  they  are 
permitted  to  take  up  Accounting. 

Students  matriculating  for  this  course,  who  wish  to  study 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  may  do  so  by  attending  an  extra 
number  of  hours,  but  no  additional  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

For  synopsis  of  subjects  see  three-year  evening  course, 
leading  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant  outlined  on  page  351. 

The  first  semester  of  the  Commercial  English  includes  a 
study  of  the  language  of  busine3s  writing,  a  thorough  review 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  as  applied  to  effective  expression, 
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and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  composition  and 
rhetoric  to  commercial  English.  Business  phraseology, 
punctuation,  preparation  of  outlines,  reports  and  announce- 
ments, the  language  of  advertising,  diction,  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  and  the  effective  use  of  description, 
argumentation,  narration,  persuasion,  and  exposition  in 
business  discourse  are  some  of  the  subjects  considered.  The 
course  is  carried  on  by  means  of  class  lectures  and  class 
discussions,  with  criticism  of  individual  work. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  year's  work  in  English  consists 
of  the  regular  course  in  Business  and  Sales  Correspondence, 
three  hours  a  week,  supplemented  by  one  hour  a  week  of 
Oral  English,  either  debating  or  public  speaking  for  business 
men  and  women. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  COURSE 
(B.  S.  in  Education). 

Full  details  of  this  course  and  of  the  two-year  course 
leading  to  the  Junior  College  diploma  will  be  found  on 
pages  143-147. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE  (Ten  Months). 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  may  complete  the 
two-year  course  in  one  academic  year.  The  outline  is  as 
follows: 

Honra 


iStenography   10 

Typewriting   10 

Advertising  (elective)   2 

Office  Training   1 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  (second  semester)   1 

Economics  of  Business,  or   1 

Commercial  Law   1 

Filing  Systems  

Bookkeeping   4 

Commercial  English  (first  semester)   4 


FOUR-MONTH   EMERGENCY   SHORTHAND  AND 
TYPEWRITING  COURSE. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

This  course  was  organized  for  the  first  time  February  11, 
1918.  It  was  offered  because  of  the  great  need  of  capable 
stenographers  both  by  the  government  and  general  business. 


The  School  of  CoifMBBCB. 


Twenty-three  high  school  graduates  matriculated  and 
completed  the  course. 

Seven  hours  daily  of  intensive  instruction  is  given  in  the 
subjects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  No  other  subjects 
are  required.  A  student  who  is  not  capable  of  keeping  up 
with  the  class  must  transfer  to  the  regular  course. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  work 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  admitted  to 
this  course  which  requires  two  academic  years  of  ten  months 
each  for  completion.    No  credit  towards  a  degree  is  granted 


for  this  course. 

First  Year.  Hours 

English   5 

French  or  Spanish   2 

Commercial  Correspondence   3 

Commercial  Law   3 

Typewriting   6H 

Stenography   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 

English   5 

French  or  Spanish   2 

Economics  of  Business   2 

Typewriting  (advanced)   5 

Dictation   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Accounts  ,   5 

Advertising   5 

Office  Training   1 


FIRST  YEAR. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composi- 
tion; the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises:  con- 
scious application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Semester)  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected 
from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second 
Semester)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College  Require- 
ment List.    Home  readings.    Five  hours. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax 
and  irregular  verbs.  Frangois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Com- 
position. Reading  of  he  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's 
Le  Petit  Chose.    Conversation.    Two  hours. 
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Spanish. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of  grammatical 
forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in  pronunciation, 
and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied.  Easy  short 
stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  a  letter,  and  the  course  is  planned  to  train 
the  student  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A 
clear,  forceful  and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point 
to  be  presented,  is  steadily  and  persistently  taught.  Three 
hours. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  " Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized.    Six  and  one-half  hours. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  are  made  the 
basis  for  all  instruction  in  this  subject,  bill  devices,  suggestions 
and  drill  exercises  are  selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Con- 
stant practice  is  given  in  word  building  and  the  formation  of 
outlines.    Eight  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  (continued)  of  rhetorical  principles 
and  the  kinds  of  composition.    I  Review  of  ( rrammai  complete.) 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises,  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description, 
narration  and  exposition.    Five  hours. 

Literature:  First  Semester  (study  of  the  greater  poets) — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Semester)  Shakespeare, 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several 
plays  read  carefully  in  class.  Home  readings.  Five  hours. 
French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  U  found  in  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Graynmar.  Study  of  idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miserables; 
Augier's  Le  Gcndre  de  Monsieur  Poirier.    Two  hours. 

Spanish. — A  further  study  of  Spanish  syntax  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  irregular  verbs.  The  composition  and  reading  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversa- 
tion.   Two  hours. 

Accounts. — Theory  of  accounts;  opening  and  closing  a  set  of  books; 
investments;  adjustments  of  losses  and  gains;  special  work  in 
balance  sheets,  writing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  making  out 
statements.    Five  hours. 

Typewriting. — Tabulation,  speed  tests,  legal  work — including  binding 
and  indorsing  of  legal  documents — making  of  stencils,  etc. 
This  course  prepares  the  student  to  do  accurate  and  rapid  work. 
Five  hours. 

Shorthand. — The  dictation,  beginning  with  simple  letters,  is  selected 
to  form  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  includes  such  materials  as  ser- 
mons, speeches,  lectures,  legal  forms  and  orations.  Constant 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  speed  and  accuracy.    Eight  hours. 

Advertising. — See  page  355. 
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Commercial  Geography  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year  if  (hi 

faculty  consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  proscribed 

course. 

Commercial  Law  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year  if  the  faculty 
consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed  course. 

TWO-YEAR  MORNING  COURSE  IN  ACCOUNTANCY. 


Freshman  Year.  UDit> 

Hours  Subjects  Hours 

7  J/2  Accounting  I  and  II   1-3 

\}/2  Business  Organization  and  Management   1 

1)4,  Markets,  Prices,  and  Foreign  Exchange   1 

1J/2  Economics  of  Business   1 

1^2  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking   1 

4     Advanced  Commercial  Law   3 

Sophomore  Year. 

llA  Accounting  III  and  IV   1-3 

\}/2  Corporation  Finance   1 

\x/2  Insurance  and  Investments   1 

13^  Industrial  Management  and  Distribution   1 

\y2  Elective   1 

4     Advanced  Commercial  Law   3 


This  course  is  practically  the  same,  though  somewhat  more 
comprehensive,  than  the  three-year  evening  accounting  course 
to  prepare  students  for  the  Certified  Public  Accounting  exam- 
inations. It  is  offered  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  The  sessions 
are  held  every  morning  of  the  week  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  two  years  of 
ten  months  each. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Two-Year  Accounting  and  Finance 
Course,  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  are  required 
for  enrollment  in  the  subject  of  accounting. 

For  synopsis  of  subjects  given  in  this  course  see  three-year 
evening  course,  leading  to  degree  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant (page  351),  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  which  are 
additional  subjects  in  the  day  course: 

Economics  of  Business. — The  subject  of  Economics  is  considered 
fundamental  to  a  proper  understanding  of  a  course  of  study  in 
business  administration.  After  discussion  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  industrial  organization,  attention  is  given  to  the 
value  of  commodities  in  exchange.  Foreign  exchanges,  principles 
of  international  trade,  and  economic  aspects  of  protection  and 
free  trade  are  discussed.  A  detailed  study  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
tribution is  carried  on,  including  interest,  wages,  rent  and  profits. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  application  of  economic  principles 
to  present-day  problems,  such  as  labor  unions,  labor  legislation, 
social  insurance,  transportation,  combinations  and  trusts,  public 
ownership  and  control,  socialism  and  taxation. 
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Business  Organization  and  Management. — The  subject  of  Business 
Organization  and  Management  is  carefully  analyzed  and  a  study 
is  made  of  each  particular  type  of  organization  in  use  today  by 
the  American  business  man.  These  include  individual  pro- 
prietorships, voluntary  associations,  trusts,  joint-stock  companies, 
partnerships,  both  limited  and  general,  corporations,  holding 
companies,  monopolies,  consolidations,  mergers,  and  leases.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  form  of  organization  are 
made  apparent,  and  its  adaptability  for  certain  lines  of  industry 
is  carefully  investigated. 

Insurance  and  Investments. — In  the  subject  of  Insurance  and  Invest- 
ments a  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  insurance,  including  life  and  fire  insurance,  and  the  principles 
underlying  rate  schedules  in  each.  Investments  are  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  investor  as  well  as  the  speculator. 
The  operation  of  the  big  stock  exchanges  and  the  policies  of  the 
brokers  who  deal  through  them  are  taken  up  in  detail.  The 
various  types  of  Investment  securities  are  analyzed  with  reference 
to  their  income  possibilities,  their  safety,  and  their  desirability 
in  general. 


THREE-YEAR  EVENING  ACCOUNTING  COURSE. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  four  evenings 
a  week,  with  lectures  of  two  hours  each  night. 

Accounting  and  Commercial  Law  are  required  the  first 
year.  Any  two  other  subjects  of  the  first  year  may  be 
selected. 


Subjects  rIBST  ZVAB.  per  week 

Accounting  1   2 

Commercial  Law  I   2 

Markets,  Prices  and  Exchange   2 

Money  and  Credit  and  Banking   2 

Credits  and  Collections   2 

Commercial  English  (advanced  lecture  course)  (one  semester) ...  2 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence   2 

Accounting  Mathematics  (second  semester)   2 

Second  Year. 

Accounting  II   2 

Commercial  Law  II   2 

Cost  Accounting   2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Third  Year. 

Accounting  III   2 

Commercial  Law  III   2 

Accounting  (C.  P.  A.  Problems  and  Auditing)   2 

Industrial  Management  and  Distribution   2 
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FIRST  YEAR, 

Credits  and  Collections.  —  The  course  outlined  by  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  is  given.  The  topioi  oovered  in  the 
course  are: 

Introduction. — The  Work  of  the  Credit  Man    Theory  of  Panics 
What  is  Credit? — Various  Definitions  of  Credit,  etc 

Forms  of  Credit. — General  Acceptability  and  Limited  Acceptability, 
etc. 

Classes  of  Credit  and  Credit  Machinery. — Mercantile,  Personal, 
Banking,  and  Investment  Credit,  etc. — Personal  Credit,  etc. 

The  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  the  Credit  Man. — Development 
of  the  Credit  Man,  etc. 

Elements  Determining  the  Credit  Risks. — Is  the  Credit  Good?  etc. 

Sources  of  Credit  Information. — General  and  Special  Agencies — 
Interchange  of  Ledger  Experience — Retail  Credit  Bureaus — 
Salesmen,  Attorneys  and  Banks — Miscellaneous. 

The  Financial  Statement. — Value  of  Financial  Statement,  etc. 

Construction  and  Analysis  of  Statement. — Interpretation  of  the 
Financial  Statement,  etc. 

Collections. — Importance  of  Prompt  Collections,  etc. 

Legal  Remedies  of  the  Creditor. — Unpaid  Seller's  Lien,  etc. 

Extensions,  Compositions  and  Adjustments — The  Condition  of  the 
Debtor,  etc. 

Bankruptcy,  Insolvency  and  Receiverships. — Origin  of  Bankruptcy, 
Legislation,  etc. 

Credit  Safeguards. — Guarantees — Form  of  Guaranty — Credit  Insur- 
ance, etc. 

Accounting. — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting, 
revenue  accounts,  control  accounts,  realization  and  liquida- 
tion accounts,  depreciation  accounts.  Treatment  of  bad  and 
doubtful  debts.    Opening  entries  for  corporation  books. 

Commercial  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  contracts  and 
the  elements  which  must  enter  into  a  contract  to  make  it  binding; 
the  formation,  operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a 
contract.  Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks, 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  of  agency, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Markets,  Prices  and  Foreign  Exchange. — This  part  of  the  course 
takes  up  and  deals  with  the  marketing  of  our  manufactured 
products  as  well  as  all  other  important  products,  such  as  grain, 
cotton,  coffee,  lumber,  oils  and  livestock.  A  most  practical 
phase  of  the  work  is  a  discussion  and  mastery  of  the  principles 
underlying  and  policies  followed  by  our  great  industrials  when 
opening  up  new  markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  An  exami- 
nation and  discussion  of  the  following  is  involved:  shipping 
routes,  distribution  and  consumption  centers,  warehouse  and 
elevator  systems,  produce  exchanges,  "shorts,"  "fixtures," 
arbitrage,  hedging,  "corners"  and  how  the  operations  of  our 
selling  merchants  are  related  to  the  security  markets  as  well 
as  to  all  other  markets. 
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Foreign  Exchange. — This  phase  of  the  course  sets  forth  the  underlying 
principles  of  engaging  in  foreign  business.  The  following  topics 
are  taken  up:  Sources  of  exchange,  demands  for  exchange, 
international  currency  and  rates  of  exchange,  balance  of  trade, 
monetary  standards,  paper  money,  discount  markets,  commercial 
note  brokers  and  brokerage.  A  study  of  the  monetary  systems 
of  various  countries,  the  metric  system  and  how  to  quote  prices 
to  foreigners  in  their  monetary  units,  while  using  the  metric 
system  for  measurement  of  the  commodities  involved. 

Money,  Credit  and  Banking. — This  course  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  money  and  credit  from  the  time  of  barter  economy 
to  the  present  money  and  credit  economy.  It  covers  in  a 
thorough  manner  the  nature  and  function  of  money;  the  relation 
of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  measurement  of  prices  and  the 
value  of  money;  the  importance  of  sound  money  and  the  question 
of  standards,  viz.,  gold  standard,  bimetallism,  paper  or  fiat 
money,  gold-exchange  standard,  tabular  standard,  etc.;  mone- 
tary systems,  especially  that  of  the  United  States:  currency 
reforms  in  United  States.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  hours; 
first  semester. 

Commercial  English. — Course  as  outlined  on  page  372. 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence. — Course  as  outlined  on  page 366. 

Accounting  Mathematics. — Course  as  outlined  on  page  368. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Accounting. — Manufacturing  accounting,  including  the  organiza- 
tion for  operation  (0  lectures).  Mine  accounts  (2  lectures). 
Mercantile  Accounts:  Retail  (1  lecture).  Wholesale  (1  lecture). 
Commission  (1  lecture).  Department  stores  (2  lectures). 
Building  and  loan  associations  (2  lectures^  Contractors' 
accounts  (1  lecture).  Public  Utilities:  Electric  light,  heat  and 
power  (2  lectures).  Gas  companies  (1  lecture).  Water  com- 
panies (1  lecture).  Steam  railroads  (4  lectures).  Electric 
railways  (1  lecture).  Telephone  companies  ( 1  lecture).  Munici- 
pal accounting  relating  to  cities  (4  lectures).  Iron  and  steel 
companies  (4  lectures).    Examinations  (2  lectures). 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and  partner- 
ship associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders.  The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the  states 
and  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The  rights 
of  foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dissolution 
of  corporations. 

Cost  Accounting. — A  special  course  will  be  given  in  Cost  Account- 
ing principles  together  with  practical  problems  for  cost  rinding, 
which  will  include  thirty-six  lessons  of  two  hours  a  week  for 
thirty-six  weeks.  A  text-book  will  be  used  in  this  course  supple- 
mented with  outlines  and  lectures  on  Cost  Accounting.  Each 
student  to  keep  a  complete  set  of  cost  account  books. 
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Corpohation  Finance. — Principles  of  financing.  Forms  oi  bunneM 
enterprises.  The  oorporate  form  and  its  Btatus  before  the  law. 
Interior  organization.  Where  and  how  to  incorporate.  \<1 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  Capital.  Owned  capital.  Capital 
stock.  Borrowed  capital.  Short  term  loans;  long  term  loan 
Basis  of  capitalization.  Corporate  mortgagee.  Deed*  of  trust. 
Equipment  trust  certificates;  various  types  of  securities  issued. 
Sources  of  capital  funds.  Promotion  and  the  promoter.  Pro- 
moting combinations  and  consolidation.  Holding  oompanie  . 
Selling  securities — direct  and  through  dealers.  Wholesalers, 
general  retailers  and  retail  specialists.  Wall  Street  Market 
and  Stock  Exchange.  Underwriting  syndicate.  Investment  of 
capital  funds  and  iactors  determining  working  capital.  Sinking 
funds.  Disposition  of  gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net 
income.  Betterment  expenses.  Dividends.  Distribution  of 
surplus.  Budgets.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  Receivership. 
Reorganization.  Basis  of  Course. — Business  Finance  by 
\\  illiam  H.  Lough,  supplemented  by  lectures,  oral  and  mimeo- 
graphed. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Accounting. — Executors'  and  administrators'  accounts  (2  lectures). 
Partnership  adjustments  (2  lectures).  Receiverships  (2  lec- 
tures). Consolidations  and  mergers  (2  lectures).  Institutions 
(3  lectures).  Hotels  and  clubs  (2  lectures).  Brokers'  accounts 
(1  lecture).  Insurance  accounting  (2  lectures).  Income  tax 
and  state  reports  (2  lectures).  Liquidations  (2  lectures). 
Reorganizations  (2  lectures).  Examinations  and  investigations 
(1  lecture).  Government  Accounting:  National  (1  lecture); 
State  (1  lecture);  County,  borough  and  towTiship  (1  lecture). 
Functions  and  duties  of  a  certified  public  accountant  (2  lec- 
tures). Writing  reports  (2  lectures).  Installation  of  systems 
(2  lectures).  Holding  companies  and  branch  accounting  (1 
lecture).    Examinations  (2  lectures). 

Auditing. — Two  hours  a  wreek  will  be  given  to  procedure  in  auditing, 
which  will  include  exact  details  of  making  an  audit  for  any  of 
the  enterprises  or  institutions  in  all  the  courses,  together  with 
criticisms  and  reports  on  the  problems  selected.  Thirty-six 
weeks. 

Methods  in  use  among  practicing  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, the  manner  of  auditing  different  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  several  types  of  accounting  systems, 
and  how  to  prepare  a  properly  drawn  report.  The  practical 
problems  in  accounting,  as  given  in  the  several  examinations  is 
given  to  the  student  to  work  out,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  such 
problems  is  discussed.  This  course  gives  the  finishing  touches  to 
all  the  accounting  studies,  and  thoroughly  coaches  the  student 
for  a  successful  passing  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examination. 
Commercial  Law. — Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  A  knowledge  of 
the  law  relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business 
relations.  The  rules  of  legal  evidence  relating  to  the  com- 
petency of  witnesses  and  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  The 
legal  problems  connected  with  the  decedent's  estates  and  the 
duties  of  the  administrators,  executors  and  trustees.    The  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  property  of  those  who  die  intestate.  Sales 
of  personal  property,  and  the  formation  of  the  sale  contract. 
The  rights  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  when  title  passes  to 
the  buyer.  The  law  of  Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  and  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  entering  into  such  contracts. 
Industrial  Management  and  Distribution. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  manager  of  a  productive  enterprise.  The 
work  opens  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  modern  industry 
and  the  principles  underlying  business  management.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  underlying  principles  includes  within  its  scope 
the  location  and  planning  of  factories;  departmental  organiza- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises;  the  relative  advantage  of 
partnership  and  corporation  organizations  from  the  viewpoint  of 
efficient  executive  control. 

The  application  of  accounting  principles  to  industry  and  the 
theory  of  control  in  business  management  is  considered  under  the 
following  topics:  The  routine  of  goods  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing; the  handling  and  accounting  for  materials ;  accounting 
for  labor;  the  relative  advantage  of  the  various  systems  of  wage 
payments;  the  distribution,  calculation  and  handling  of  overhead 
or  indirect  expenses.  To  the  successful  business  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  commercial  and  financial  affairs,  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  industry  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  accounting  to  industrial  management  are  almost  indispensable. 

The  trend  of  modern  accounting  is  toward  the  installation  and 
use  of  methods  which  provide  for  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
promote  industrial  efficiency. 

THE  EVENING  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  and  those  applicants  who  have 
satisfactory  business  experience  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  course.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing is  a  primary  essential  as  well  as  a  thorough  training 
in  business  English. 

Three  evenings  per  week  for  three  academic  years  of  thirty 
weeks  each  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
The  Secretarial  diploma  is  granted  to  those  wTho  complete 
the  prescribed  course. 

Shorthand,  English,  accounting,  advanced  correspondence, 
and  advertising  are  compulsory.  The  other  subjects  are 
elective. 

Hours  First  Year. 

3    Speed  Dictation  or  Shorthand  Reporting. 
3  Accounting. 

2    Business  and  Sales  Correspondence. 
2    Spanish  (first  year). 

2    Commercial  English  (advanced),  first  semester. 
2    Public  Speaking. 
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Second  Year. 

3    Shorthand  Reporting. 

2  Salesmanship. 

2  Advertising. 

2    Spanish  (second  year). 

2    English  Literature  (Sophomore). 

2    Public  Speaking. 

Third  Year. 

2    Public  Speaking. 

2  Business  Administration  and  Organization.  Monday,  7.30  to  9.30. 
2    Money  and  Credit.  Friday. 

2    Geography  of  the  United  States.    Monday,  7.30  to  9.30. 

SYNOPOSIS  OF  COURSES. 

The  Commercial  Course  —Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Forms,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business  Letter  Writing, 
Punctuation,  Spelling,  Use  of  Words,  Business  Practice,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Banking. 

The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting, 
Spelling,  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Office  Practice. 

Advertisement  W7riting. — The  Foundation,  Elementary  Instruction, 
First  Principles  of  Newspaper  Copy;  Type,  etc.,  Preparing  Copy; 
Personality  in  Construction.  Medical;  Real  Estate;  Department 
Store  Advertising;  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Copy;  Force,  Char- 
acter and  Individuality  in  Copy;  Synonyms  and  the  Use  of 
Simple  Words  and  Sentences;  Simplicity  in  Preparing  News- 
paper Copy;  Reading  Notices  and  Puffs;  Important  Features 
in  Newspaper  Publicity;  Seasonable,  Blind,  Poetical  and 
Humorous  Advertisements;  Illustrations,  Cuts  and  their  Value 
to  Articles  Advertised;  Importance  of  Establishing  a  Name  for 
Articles  Advertised;  Magazine  Advertising;  Pictorial  Effects 
in  Magazine  Copy;  Typographical  Art;  Proof  Reading;  Com- 
posing-Room;  Printing  Plates  and  the  process  of  making 
them;  Booklets  and  Printed  Literature;  Mailing  Cards,  Folders, 
Circulars,  etc.;  Trade  Paper  Advertising;  Mail  Order  Adver- 
tising^ Correspondence  and  Letter  Writing;  Following-up 
Inquiries,  Value  of  System;  Figuring  Profit  and  Loss  in  Adver- 
tising; Paper;  Street  Car  Signs;  jBillboards;  Outdoor  Pub- 
licity; Living  Signs,  etc.;  Window  Display;  Novelties  and 
Schemes;  Solicitor;  Models,  Illustrations;  Photography  and 
Review  Lessons;  Examples  of  Prosperous  Advertisers;  Trade 
Marks;  Copyright  and  Postal  Laws;  Sampling;  Packages  and 
Demonstrations;  Imagination  and  Unknown  Force  in  Adver- 
tising; The  Advertising  Manager;  Final  Examinations. 

The  course  is  given  Wednesday  evenings  from  October  1st  to 
May  1st  in  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School,  Wilson  Building, 
Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets. 

Reporting  Course. — This  class  meets  three  evenings  a  week,  in 
charge  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  instructor.  Writers  of  all 
systems  are  admitted  provided  they  can  write  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  (90)  words  per  minute.  This  class  offers  the  best 
opportunities  for  those  stenographers  who  are  employed  during 
the  day  to  secure  the  necessary  speed  aod  preparation  for 
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admission  to  well-paying  positions.  The  work  in  this  class 
consists  not  only  of  dictation,  but  also  includes  suggestions  which 
assist  in  gaining  speed. 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  write  for  five  minutes  un- 
familiar new  matter  at  an  average  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  words  per  minute,  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  per  minute,  and  pass  the  business 
English  examination. 

TWO-YEAR  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  work 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  admitted  to 
this  course  which  requires  two  academic  years  of  ten  months 
each  for  completion.    No  credit  towards  a  degree  is  granted 


for  this  course. 

First  Year.  Hours 

English   5 

French  of  Spanish   2 

Commercial  Correspondence   3 

Commercial  Law   3 

Typewriting   6J 

Stenography   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 

English   5 

French  or  Spanish   2 

Economics  of  Business   2 

Typewriting  (advanced)   5 

Dictation   8 

Physical  Training   2 

Accounts   5 

Advertising   5 

Office  Training   1 


FIRST  YEAR. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composi- 
tion; the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises:  con- 
scious application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Semester)  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected 
from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second 
Semester)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College  Require- 
ment List.    Home  readings.    Five  hours. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax 
and  irregular  verbs.  Francois'  Elementary  French  Pro.se  Com- 
position. Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudets' 
Le  Petit  Chose.    Conversation.    Two  hours. 
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Spanish. — The  first  year  course  includes  the  study  of  Kramiimtieal 
forms  and  syntax,  the  writing  of  exercises,  drill  in  pronunciation, 
and  conversation  based  on  the  lessons  studied.  Kasy  short 
stories  will  be  read  and  used  for  further  practice  in  conversation. 
Two  hours. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style. 

GENERAL  COURSE  IN  ADVANCED  COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS. 

The  Certificate  of  the  University  is  issued  to  students  who 
complete  five  hundred  and  forty  (540)  hours'  instruction 
in  subjects  selected  from  those  offered  in  this  higher  depart- 
ment of  commercial  training. 

The  certificate  can  be  secured  by  attending  three  evenings 
(two  hours  each  evening)  per  week  for  three  academic  years 
of  thirty  weeks. 

High-school  graduates  and  those  who  have  had  sufficient 
business  experience  will  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the 
certificate. 

SUBJECTS  OFFERED.  No.  of  Hours 

weeks        per  week 

Advanced  Accounting   36  2 

Advanced  Business  English   30  1 

Advertisement  Writing   28  2 

Banking   15  2 

Bank  Accounting   15  2 

Brokerage   15  2 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence   30  2 

Business  Psychology   15  2 

Certified  Public  Accounting  Problems   36  2 

Commercial  Law   108*  2 

Comparative  Politics   30  2 

Conveyancing   28  2 

Corporation  Finance   36  2 

Cost  Accounting   36  2 

Credits  and  Collections   15  2 

Economics  of  Business   36  2 

Foreign  Exchange   15  2 

History  of  Industry   30  2 

Insurance  (Fire)   18  2 

Insurance  (Life)   18  2 

Investments   18  2 

Machine  Bookkeeping   12  4 

Markets  and  Prices  and  Exchange   18  2 

Municipal  Accounting   18  2 

Municipal  Government   18  2 

Office  Organization  and  Management   18  2 


*  Three  yeare. 
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No.  of  Hours 

Weeks  per  week 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating                                    28  2 

Political  Economy                                                    28  2 

Public  Speaking                                                       30  2 

Railway  Finance                                                      15  2 

Railway  Problems                                                    15  2 

Real  Estate  Law                                                      28  5 

Salesmanship                                                           15  2 

Spanish                                                                  32  2 

Trade  and  Transportation                                          30  2 

Students  may  select  the  subjects  which  they  feel  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  them,  but  the  following  program  is 
suggested : 

-r  No.  of  Hours 

r  I RST  YEAR.  weeks         per  week 

Accounting   36  2 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence   28  2 

Real  Estate  Law   28  2 

Second  Year. 

Corporation  Finance   36  2 

Advertisement  Writing   28  2 

Ranking   15  2 

Bank  Accounting   15  2 

Third  Year. 

Commercial  Law   36  2 

Salesmanship   15  2 

Investments   18  2 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IX  BUSINESS. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade  or  its  full  equivalent. 

First  Yeah.  Periods 

Bookkeeping   10 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Penmanship   2 

English   5 

French,  Spanish  or  Latin   5 

Second  Year. 

Business  Practice   10 

Penmanship   2 

Typewriting   5 

English   5 

French,  Spanish  or  Latin   3 

Algebra   4 

History  (American)  and  Civics   3 
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Third  Year.  Modi 

Shorthand   7 

Typewriting   5 

Commercial  Correspondence   3 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   5 

English   5 

History  (English)   3 

Physical  Training   2 

Fourth  Year. 

Dictation   7 

Typewriting   5 

Office  Practice   1 

Commercial  Law   3 

Commercial  Geography   2 

English   5 

Elective   4 

Elective. 

Botany   2 

Zoology   2 

Physics   5 

Chemistry   6 

M  edieval  and  Modern  History   4 

Greek  and  Roman  History   5 


Eighty  hours'  credits  are  required  for  graduation  from  this  course. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
practical  course  in  preparation  for  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
positions.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  from  seven  to 
ten  months,  depending  upon  the  previous  training,  applica- 
tion and  ability  of  the  student. 


Hours 

Subjects  per  week 

Business  Forms   1 

Bookkeeping   10 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  English   3 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Practice   1 

Office  Methods   1 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   5 
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THE  SPECIAL  TEN-MONTHS'  OFFICE 

TRAINING  COURSE.  Hour. 

Subjects.  per  week 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   12 

Business  English   3 

Accounts   5 

Arithmetic   2 

Penmanship   2 

Rapid  Calculation   2 

THE  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

COURSE.  Hours 
Subjects.  per  week 

Shorthand   16 

Typewriting   15 

Business  English   3 

Office  Practice   3 

Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation   6 


For  fuller  outline  of  this  and  other  non-university  courses 
see  the  special  circular  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

REAL  ESTATE,  CONVEYANCING  AND  PRACTICE 

COURSE. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Law  of  Real  Property. — 1.  Various  Kinds  of  Heal  Property:  Land — 
Fixtures — Gound  Rents — Licenses — Easements.  2.  Estates  in 
Real  Property:  Fee  simple — Dower — Courtesy — Entireties.  8« 
Mortgages:  Form — Purchase  Money  Mortgages — Advance 
Money  Mortgages — After  acquired  property — Assignment  of 
Mortgages— Sale  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  Discharge  of 
Mortgages — Methods  of  Enforcement.  4.  Title  to  Real  Estate: 
Agreements  of  Sale — Boundaries — Recording — Escheat — Dedi- 
cation— Adverse  Possession — Estoppel.  5.  Brokers:  Different 
Kinds — Contract  of  Employment — Commission — Double  Em- 
ployment. 6.  Liens:  Judgment — Mechanics' — Decedents'  debts. 
7.  Wills:  Full  discussion  of  the  new  Act  of  1917  as  affecting 
real  estate.  8.  Real  Estate  Settlements:  Title  Insurance — 
Conditions  of  the  Policy — Adjustments  and  allowances — Closing 
statements.    9.  Real  Estate  Accounting  and  Office  Practice. 

Law  of  Real  Estate  Practice  and  Conveyancing. — 1.  Landlord 
and  Tenant  :  Forms  of  Leases — Rents — Repairs — Dispossessing. 
2.  Building  and  Loan  Associations:  History — Organization — 
Fines — Loans — Premiums — Calculation  of  Profits.  3.  Building 
Operations:  Financing — Liens — Contracts.  4.  Discharge  of 
Liens  by  Sheriff's  Sale.  5.  Taxation — Assessments.  6.  Taking 
of  Property  by  the  City:  Amount  of  Damages — Parties  Entitled 
to  Damages.  7.  Growth  of  Cities:  Manner  of  Growth — Kinds 
of  Property — Effect  of  Transportation — Building  Restrictions. 
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&  Appraisals  of  Property:  Elements  of  Value  as  Rent — loca- 
tion— Nature — Purpose  of  Appraisals — Mechanical  Valuation. 

9.  Mortgages:  Size  of  Loans— Various  Securities  Compared!  as 
Apartments — Loft  Buildings — Office  Buildings  -Guanmtecd 
Mortgages — Participating  Mortgages — Collateral  Deeds  of  Trust 
— Sources   of   Mortgage   Money — Requirements   of  Lenders. 

10.  Real  Estate  Market:  Home-buyers — Investors — Speculators 
— Stability  of  Market.  11.  Preparation  of  Abstract  of  Title: 
Drawing  of  Title  Papers,  including  agreements  of  sale,  deeds, 
ground  rents,  bond  and  mortgage,  release  of  mortgage,  assign- 
ment of  mortgage,  etc. 

Commercial  Law. — The  Realty  Course  also  offers  the  Law  of  Real 
Estate  Contracts,  embracing  the  following:  1.  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance. 2.  Consideration  and  Seal.  3.  Fraud  and  Mistake. 
4.  Capacity  of  Parties.  5.  When  a  writing  is  necessary. 
6.  Assignment.    7.  Discharge. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES. 

Bookkeeping. — Theory  and  practice  are  so  combined  that  the  student 
not  only  studies  the  principles  but  he  immediately  applies  them. 
The  instruction  for  doing  the  work  is  so  complete,  each  new 
principle  being  explained  to  such  an  extent  that  he  does  his  work 
intelligently,  becoming  fascinated  with  it.  The  subject  is 
taught  by  the  individual  plan.  It  includes  Single  Entry  and 
Double  Entry;  General  Merchandise,  Retail,  Wholesale,  and 
Manufacturing;  Individual  Proprietorship,  Partnership  and 
Corporation  Accounting.  Each  set  when  completed  is  examined 
by  an  instructor  and  all  errors  marked.  Corrections  are  made 
by  the  student  and  the  books  returned  to  be  re-examined  by  the 
instructor.    A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  work. 

Business  Practice  for  Bookkeeping  Students. — A  course  in  book- 
keeping is  not  complete  without  business  practice.  The  student 
is  given  capital  with  which  to  start  business  becoming  in  all 
essentials  a  real  business  man.  He  transacts  business  with 
others,  making  complete  and  systematic  records  of  all  trans- 
actions. He  buys  and  sells,  has  money  to  pay  and  money  to 
receive;  has  checks,  drafts,  notes,  invoices,  statements  to 
receive  and  deliver.  In  short,  he  does  for  himself  everything  he 
must  do  either  for  himself  or  for  others  when  he  enters  into  actual 
business  life. 

Office  Practice  for  Bookkeeping  Students. — In  the  business 
practice  department  there  are  a  number  of  well-equipped  offices; 
a  bank,  a  wholesale  house,  a  produce  commission  house,  a  trans- 
portation office,  etc.  Before  graduating  each  student  passes 
through  these  offices,  filling  various  positions.  In  the  bank,  he 
acts  as  note  clerk,  discount  clerk,  individual  bookkeeper,  general 
bookkeeper,  receiving  teller,  paying  teller  and  cashier.  In  the 
other  offices,  he  acts  as  assistant  bookkeeper,  head  bookkeeper 
and  manager.  He  makes  his  records  complete  and  submits 
proofs  before  he  is  promoted. 

Auditing. — The  experience  that  our  students  obtain  in  auditing  before 
leaving  the  business  practice  department  is  very  valuable. 
Each  student  is  given  a  set  of  business  books  to  audit  under  the 
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direction  of  an  instructor  in  the  department.  He  thereby  learns 
how  to  conduct  an  audit,  to  see  where  mistakes  are  most  likely 
to  occur,  realizing  more  fully  the  importance  of  making  clear 
and  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

The  Temple  Produce  and  Commission  Company. — This  company 
buys  and  sells  goods,  receives  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission, 
and  renders  account  sales.  Special  column  books,  a  duplicate 
sales  book,  auxiliary  ledgers,  and  a  main  ledger  are  used.  Letters 
and  invoices  are  filed.    Copies  are  made  of  the  letters. 

The  Temple  Wholesale  House. — This  house  sells  goods  to  students 
in  the  business  practice  department  at  wholesale  prices,  allowing 
the  usual  discounts.  A  special  column  cash  book  and  sales  book 
are  used  as  auxiliary  ledgers  and  controlling  accounts  kept  in 
the  main  ledger.    Special  order  sheets  are  used. 

The  Temple  Transportation  Company. — This  office  receives  and  for- 
wards goods  by  freight,  collects  charges,  gives  and  receives 
receipts.    Bills  of  lading  are  made.    Regular  books  are  kept. 

The  College  National  Bank. — This  bank  serves  the  same  purpose 
in  the  business  practice  department  that  a  bank  ordinarily  docs 
in  the  business  world  for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man. 
It  receives  deposits,  pays  checks,  certifies  checks,  discounts 
notes,  collects  notes  and  drafts,  issues  certificates  of  deposit,  sells 
exchange  on  banks  in  other  cities  and  transacts  for  educational 

Eurposes  the  kind  of  business  usually  transacted  by  a  chartered 
ank. 

Clearing  House. — A  very  important  and  instructive  feature  of  our 
business  practice  department  is  the  clearing  house.  Several 
banks  are  represented  as  members.  The  various  officers  are 
elected  and  committees  appointed.  Exchanges  are  prepared 
and  the  clerks  from  the  banks  represented  go  to  the  clearing 
house  with  the  proper  vouchers.  The  routine  of  business  of  the 
Philadelphia  clearing  house  is  followed. 

Corporation  Accounting. — This  course  is  designed  for  men  intending 
to  enter  the  service  of  corporations  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  accounting  methods.  A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  method  of  procedure  in  the  organization  of  a  corporation  of 
levying  and  collecting  assessments,  of  declaring  and  distributing 
dividends,  and  of  transferring  stock.  The  student  is  clearly 
taught  methods  of  making  statements,  of  effecting  the  sale  of  a 
corporation,  and  of  consolidating  several  corporations. 

Voucher  Accounting. — The  voucher  system  of  Accountancy,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  large  industrial  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, is  taught  in  connection  with  Corporation  Accounting. 

Banking. — The  course  in  Banking  is  designed  to  show  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  practical  workings  of  a  bank.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  organization  and  management  of  National,  State, 
Private  and  Savings  Banks,  and  Loan  and  Trust  Companies. 
The  work  is  so  classified  as  to  show  the  ordinary  duties  devolving 
upon  the  various  bank  officers  and  clerks.  The  Clearing  House, 
Foreign  Exchange,  Letter  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  are 
studied  in  detail. 
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Commercial  Arithmetic. — The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  outlined 
to  cover  the  wide  range  of  calculations  that  are  daily  made  in  the 
business  world.  It  may  be  called  every-day  arithmetic,  includ- 
ing the  Fundamental  Processes,  Common  Fractions,  Decimal 
Fractions,  Billing,  Practical  Measurements,  Percentage  and  its 
Application  of  Interest,  Banking,  Settlement  of  Partnership, 
etc.  Short  methods  arc  given  through  the  course,  our  motto 
being  "Accuracy  and  Speed"  for  all  calculations. 

Fundamental  Processes. — A  thorough  review  is  made  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  aiming  to  develop 
accuracy  and  rapidity.  Addition  is  the  key  to  all  rapid  business 
calculation.  Complementary  numbers  are  studied,  enabling  the 
student  to  subtract  rapidly,  and  make  change  readily.  Many 
short  methods  of  multiplication  are  taught,  including  cross 
multiplication.  Division  is  carefully  studied.  Columns  of 
figures  are  dictated  to  be  added;  one,  two  or  three  columns  at  a 
time.  Groups  are  studied.  Horizontal  addition  and  methods 
of  proving  addition  are  taught. 

Common  Fractions. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions  are  studied  and  short  methods  ex- 
plained. The  student  is  taught  to  obtain  the  results  of  the 
smaller  fractions  by  inspection. 

Decimal  Fractions. — The  similarities  and  the  differences 
between  common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions  are  explained. 
The  reading  and  writing  of  decimals,  the  reducing  of  decimals  to 
common  fractions,  the  reducing  of  common  fractions  to  decimals, 
and  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  are  studied.  Short  methods 
of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  are  taught. 

Billing. — The  student  is  required  to  make  a  variety  of  bills. 
The  bills  of  various  business  nouses  are  studied  and  explained. 
Short  methods  are  used  in  making  extensions.  Discounts  on  the 
entire  bill  and  various  discounts  on  parts  of  the  bill  are  explained. 

Practical  Measurements. — This  includes  carpeting,  papering, 
painting,  plastering,  roofing,  flooring,  paving,  excavating,  stone 
and  brick  work,  board  measure,  etc. 

Percentage. — The  three  cases  of  percentage  are  carefully 
studied  in  order  that  the  student  may  more  readily  understand 
its  many  applications.  Commercial  Discounts,  Profit  and  Loss, 
Commission,  Interest  and  Bank  Discount  are  especially  empha- 
sized, while  Equation  of  Accounts,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Insurance, 
Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  etc.,  receive  due  attention. 

Partnership. — This  includes  study  of  the  investment  of  part- 
ners, resources,  liabilities,  partners*  accounts,  distribution  of 
losses  and  gains,  distribution  of  assets  in  case  of  insolvency,  etc. 
Rapid  Calculation. — More  than  usual  attention  is  given  to  this  sub- 
ject. One  who  expects  to  be  successful  as  a  bookkeeper  or 
office  assistant  must  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  handling  figures. 
Drills  in  rapid  addition,  multiplication,  billing,  short  cuts  in 
interest,  discount,  etc.,  are  given  each  day.  In  the  examination 
all  results  must  be  correct,  and  they  must  be  obtained  at  a 
required  speed. 

Commercial  Law. — Commercial  Law  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those 
branches  of  the  law  which  relate  to  persons  engaged  in  com- 
merce aacL  their  rights  to  property.   We  do  not  aim  to  make 
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lawyers  of  our  students  in  this  department,  but  so  to  inform 
them  that  they  may  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  ignorance  in 
conducting  man}'  business  transactions.  The  subjects  of 
Contracts,  Negotiable  Instruments  (checks,  notes,  drafts, 
etc.),  Sales  Agency,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  etc., 
are  taken  up  and  many  questions  are  answered  that  may  other- 
wise cost  a  liberal  fee.  Many  expensive  lawsuits  are  avoided 
by  knowing  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do.  Students 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  subject  before 
graduating. 

Correspondence. — The  basis  of  all  good  correspondence  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  When  found  advisable 
special  instruction  in  English  is  given  before  taking  up  the 
subject  of  letter  writing.  This  does  not  include  parsing,  declen- 
sion, etc.,  as  it  appears  in  grammar,  further  than  to  explain 
the  correct  use;  but  deals  with  the  language  of  today  as  it  is 
used  and  should  be  used.    Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling. 

Business  English. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  use  of 
words,  or  pronouns,  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb,  of  the 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  etc.  Many  sentences  are 
given  by  the  student.  Instruction  is  given  in  syntax,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  that  will  enable  our 
students  to  write  good  business  letters  and  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  daily  correspondence  of  an  office. 

Letter  Writing. — This  includes  the  arrangement  of  letters, 
the  writing  of  many  kinds  of  letters,  post.il  information — 
domestic,  foreign,  special  delivery,  registering,  withdrawal  of 
mail,  classes,  rates,  handling  correspondence,  receiving  and 
answering,  filing,  indexing,  duplicating,  copying,  remittances 
and  enclosures,  credits  and  collections,  telegrams  and  cable- 
grams, office  methods,  business  forms,  etc. 

Spelling. — Probably  no  subject  in  the  course  has  more  practical  value 
than  this  one.  Certainly  no  other  one  is  used  more  frequently. 
A  good  stenographer  must  know  that  errors  in  spelling  are 
inexcusable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to  spell  every 
word  in  the  dictionary,  but  only  those  that  are  in  every-day 
use.  Practical  words,  geographical  names,  synonyms,  etc.,  are 
given,  prefixes,  suffixes,  primitive  and  derivative  words  are 
studied. 

Twenty-five  words  are  assigned  for  a  lesson  to  be  studied  by 
the  student.  The  following  day  these  words  are  dictated  to  be 
written  in  books.  The  books  are  collected,  all  misspelled  words 
marked  and  the  books  returned  to  the  students.  A  record  is 
kept  of  each  misspelled  word,  these  words  are  then  dictated  for 
a  review  lesson. 

Use  of  Words. — We  require  our  students  to  use  the  dictionary, 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words,  to  use  these  in  sen- 
tences, to  give  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  words  frequently 
mispronounced,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  correctly.  The 
derivation  of  words,  their  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  studied 
and  other  words  given  that  are  derived  from  the  same  roots. 
We  aim  to  enlarge  the  students'  vocabulary  as  well  as  to  teach 
the  spelling  of  words. 
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Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  aw  oheckf,  drafts.  hank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposit,  notes,  oollateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sides,  bull  of 
lading,  deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the 
student  and  their  uses  explained. 
Shorthand. — Shorthand  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  master.  The  secret  of 
becoming  a  proficient  shorthand  writer  is  practice.  There  -ire 
many  things  to  be  learned,  and  if  the  student  is  not  guarded 
with  great  care  in  the  start,  the  accumulation  of  details  un mas- 
tered will  discourage  the  most  ambitious  student.  Beginners 
in  shorthand  must  be  given  individual  instruction  in  order  that 
correct  habits  may  be  formed  from  the  beginning. 

The  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  of  shorthand  are  taught. 
These  are  the  systems  most  generally  used.  Experienced 
reporters  agree  that  the  Benn  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems  are 
superior  to  all  other  systems  for  court  reporting  as  well  as  for 
the  work  of  the  amanuensis. 

Our  instructors  have  all  been  specially  trained  for  writing 
and  teaching  these  systems.  The  consonants  are  taught  with 
great  thoroughness,  followed  by  interesting  drills  upon  the 
vowels.  The  shade,  slant  and  direction  of  the  strokes  are  fully 
illustrated  and  the  importance  of  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  from 
the  start.  The  stroke  and  vowels  are  dictated  many  times  to 
train  the  hand  to  record  a  sound  as  soon  as  it  is  heard.  The 
hand  must  be  trained  to  act  with  the  ear. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  each  new 
principle  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  words  which  it  governs. 
The  progress  made  by  students  varies  considerably.  Frequently 
students  with  only  a  grammar-school  education  excel  high-school 
graduates.  When  the  student  has  completed  the  text-book  a 
series  of  searching  reviews  follows.  During  these  reviews  much 
word  dictation  is  given  and  hundreds  of  words  not  found  in  the 
text-book  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  student's 
shorthand  vocabulary.  Several  hundred  wrords  are  taught 
under  each  principle. 

The  matter  for  dictation  practice  for  the  beginners  is  neatly 
and  accurately  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  This  is  copied  and 
prepared  for  the  next  lesson.  Instruction  from  the  blackboard 
is  of  prime  importance  in  beginning  dictation.  The  expert 
teacher  executing  the  work  on  the  board  at  the  same  time  that 
the  student  is  writing  it,  secures  the  entire  attention  and  best 
efforts  of  the  student. 

As  the  student  gains  speed  new  matter  is  dictated  but  care- 
fully graded  exercises  are  used.  The  rate  of  speed  varies  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute.  The 
notes  taken  in  dictation  must  be  transcribed  and  handed  to  the 
instructor  for  criticism. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  a  good  English  preparation  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  speed  department  until  the  deficiency 
is  remedied  by  devoting  a  larger  number  of  hours  each  day  to 
the  study  of  English. 
Office  Practice  for  Stenographers. — Modern  office  practice  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  day  course  in  shorthand.  This 
includes  the  work,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  a  stenographer  in 
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an  up-to-date  office.  The  dictation  is  given  by  persons  with 
whose  st3rle  of  dictating  the  students  are  unfamiliar,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  take  dictation  from  any  person  in  any 
other  office.  The  daily  correspondence  of  the  University  is 
frequently  given. 

Typewriting. — The  Touch  Method  of  Typewriting  is  taught.  Before 
taking  up  the  exercises  of  the  Typewriting  Manual,  the  student 
is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  fingering,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  is  explained.  During  the  pre- 
liminary drill  and  the  first  lessons  of  the  Manual  a  diagram  of 
the  keyboard  is  kept  before  the  student;  when  he  has  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  keyboard  the  diagram  is  no  longer 
used. 

The  work  of  the  Manual  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  begins  with  exercises  on  easy  words,  gradually  advancing 
to  harder  words,  and  then  to  sentences,  closing  with  various 
exercises  in  centering,  figure  work,  etc.;  the  design  of  the 
chapter  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mechanical  features 
of  the  machine  as  well  as  the  keyboard,  and  to  aid  him  in  acquir- 
ing the  proper  fingering  and  the  proper  touch.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  altogether  to  letter  work  and  the  addressing 
of  envelopes;  correct  forms  are  taught,  and  much  practice  in 
the  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  business  letters  is  given. 
The  third  chapter  consists  entirely  of  tabulated  matter,  giving 
in  a  systematic  way  the  different  forms  of  such  work.  The 
fourth  chapter  brings  in  the  arrangement  of  promiscuous  lines 
of  work,  postal  cards,  legal  papers,  speed  exercises,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  fourth  chapter  the  student  spends  much 
time  in  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes.  Weekly  tests  are 
given  to  determine  the  speed  of  each  student,  and  records  are 
kept.  Throughout  the  work  the  thought  of  accuracy  is  given 
first  place,  speed  being  allowed  to  increase  only  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  accuracy.  From  the  start  much  thought  is 
given  to  the  care  of  the  machine  The  student  is  trained  in  the 
process  of  mimeography,  card  indexing,  filing,  etc. 
Tests. — Progress  is  desired  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  by  the  student, 
and  neither  has  a  better  way  of  determining  it  than  by  frequent 
tests  on  completed  work.  They  may  be  called  the  thermometer 
of  the  classroom.  Just  as  real  life  is  a  series  of  tests,  so  success- 
ful school  life  should  be.  These  tests  are  not  final  examinations, 
but  they  prepare  for  them.  The  final  examinations  are  given 
as  soon  as  the  student  has  completed  the  work  satisfactory. 
No  student  is  kept  back  on  account  of  any  other  classmate  who 
may  have  less  ability. 

BUSINESS  AND  SALES  CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  advanced  technical  course  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  business  English  style,  planned  to  be  helpful  to  writer 
salesmen,  correspondents,  correspondence  supervisors,  heads 
of  departments,  and  all  others  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  good  letters  and  direct  by  mail  systems  and  methods. 
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Among  the  subjects  discussed  are:  The  Tone  of  a  Business 
Letter;  The  Mechanical  Make-Up  of  a  Business  Letter; 
Letters  of  Order  and  Acknowledgment;  Letters  of  Com- 
plaint and  Adjustment;  Inquiry,  Contract  and  Routine 
Letters;  Collecting  by  Mail;  What  a  Sales  Letter  Must 
Do;  Getting  Attention  and  Arousing  Interest;  Explana- 
tions; Describing  the  Product;  Proving  Your  Claims; 
Persuading  the  Prospect  to  Buy;  What  Inducements  to 
Offer;  Clinching  the  Sale;  Developing  a  Follow-Up  Series; 
News  Value;  Giving  Your  Letters  Personality;  The  "You" 
Interest;  Letters  of  Application  and  Recommendation; 
and  helpful  class  discussions  of  the  essential  elements  of 
business  letters  in  general.  Considerable  time  is  also  spent 
in  discussions  of  postal  laws  and  regulations,  mailing  lists, 
systems,  and  the  practical  side  of  every  phase  of  the  cor- 
respondent's work. 

The  evening  course  is  given  on  Monday  evenings,  from 
October  1st  to  May  1st.  The  day  course  is  given  three 
hours  each  week  for  one  semester. 


SALESMANSHIP. 

This  course  discusses:  Personal  Qualities  of  the  Salesman; 
Health,  Education  and  Personality;  Different  Products; 
Knowledge  of  the  Goods;  Knowledge  of  Yourself  and  the 
Prospect;  Preparing  for  the  Interview;  Securing  the  Inter- 
view; Selling  Arguments;  Attracting  Attention;  Arousing 
Interest;  Creating  Desire;  Overcoming  Objections;  Closing; 
How  to  Recognize  and  Strengthen  Weak  Points;  Analyzing 
the  Market;  Developing  New  Territory;  Selling  Cam- 
paigns; and  the  salesman's  interests,  training,  ability,  and 
qualifications,  considered  from  every  viewpoint.  One 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  demonstration  sales 
which  are  conducted  in  class.  This,  together  with  short 
exercises  in  public  speaking,  gives  the  salesman  confidence 
in  his  powers. 

The  evening  course  is  given  on  Friday  evenings,  from 
October  1st  to  May  1st.  The  day  course  is  given  two  hours 
each  week  for  the  term. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT. 

Thorough  training  is  offered  by  Temple  University  in 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Traffic.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  two-fold:  to  supply  railroads,  steamship  lines  and  other 
carriers  with  trained  efficient  men,  and  to  train  men  or  traffic 
positions  with  industrial  concerns  which  use  transportation 
on  a  large  scale.  Trained  men  are  needed  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  advancement  in  both  carrier  and  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  young 
men  for  positions  of  increased  responsibility,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  more  rapid  advancement. 

L    Training  for  Advancement  in  Transportation 
Companies. 

The  traffic  and  other  departments  of  all  the  large  trans- 
portation companies  are  greatly  in  need  of  trained  men,  to 
occupy  the  more  responsible  positions  and  ultimately  to 
direct  the  departments.  Experience  alone  will  not  entirely 
fit  a  man  for  such  positions,  a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
the  technical  theory  of  his  work  is  essential  to  every  man 
ambitious  for  promotion.  This  training  leads  a  man  out  of 
the  humdrum  routine  and  tedium  of  his  detail  work  to  a 
more  comprehensive  viewpoint  of  the  whole  structure  of 
traffic,  and  permits  him  to  fit  himself  for  certain  and  rapid 
advancement.  Promotions  by  seniority  are  becoming  rapidly 
less  the  rule.  The  young  men  of  the  present  who  will  occupy 
the  important  posts  of  the  future  in  the  railroad  companies 
and  other  carrier  corporations  will  be  the  technically  trained, 
liberally  educated  men,  who  seize  the  opportunity  early  in 
life  of  supplementing  their  business  experience  with  education 
and  technical  information  along  the  line  of  their  life  work  in 
their  chosen  profession. 

II.    Industrial  Traffic  Work. 

The  early  traffic  departments  of  most  industrial  corpora- 
tions were  recruited  from  the  personnel  of  the  railroad  and 
steamship  companies.  The  traffic  managers  were  former 
railroad  officials,  and  their  value  to  their  employing  corpora- 
tions lay  in  their  acquaintance  in  the  railroad  circles,  and 
their  transportation  experience  while  in  the  railroads'  employ. 

The  profession  of  traffic  managership  is  being  recognized 
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by  industrial  men  as  an  established  profession,  and  traffic 
managers  arc  receiving  recognition  and  compensation 
comparable  to  the  managers  of  other  major  functional 
departments  of  the  big  industries,  purchasing,  engineering, 
accounting,  sales  and  production. 

Pioneer  traffic  managers  have  demonstrated  their  value  to 
industry,  by  expediting  the  movement  of  their  companies' 
traffic;  cut  production  costs  by  procuring  equitable  rate 
adjustments  for  their  industry;  reduced  transportation  costs 
by  checking  the  freight  bills,  and  correcting  errors  thereon; 
reduced  their  companies'  losses  by  preparing  and  presenting 
loss,  damage  and  overcharge  claims  against  the  carriers; 
extend  their  companies'  markets  by  conferring  with  the  sales 
managers  in  marketing  the  products  of  their  industries; 
develop  and  retain  their  companies'  customers  by  seeing  that 
they  get  their  freight  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  price. 

The  shipping  public  is  demanding  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
freight  rates  instead  of  attacking  them  after  made  and 
published.  Many  indications  point  that  this  demand  will 
be  heeded  and  commercial  representation  granted  in  the  rate- 
making  bodies  of  the  future. 

The  railway  problem  is  one  of  the  gravest  confronting  the 
American  people  today.  The  commercial  traffic  men  will 
contribute  their  share  in  solving  the  problem,  and  in  bridging 
the  critical  period  which  marks  the  transition  period  from 
the  present  to  the  future  of  transportation. 

An  opportunity  for  valuable  public  service,  advancement, 
and  adequate  compensation  awaits  men  who  equip  them- 
selves to  handle  the  industrial  side  of  the  traffic  problem. 


1.  History  of  Transportation. 

2.  Organization  of  Railroad  Companies. 

(a)  Co-operate  Organization. 

(b)  Organization  of  Departments  of  Service. 

3.  Classification  of  Freight. 

4.  Methods  of  Rate  Making. 


6.  Demurrage  and  Storage  Rules. 

7.  Switching  Rules  and  Rates. 

8.  Terminal  Rules  and  Practices. 

(a)  Loading  and  Unloading  of  Freight. 

(b)  Elevator  Service. 

(c)  Ferry  Cars. 

(d)  Lighterage. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE. 
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9.  Special  Service. 

(a)  Diversions  and  Re-consignments. 
(6)  Fabrication  of  Iron  in  Transit. 

(c)  Dunnage  and  Material  Used  Freight  Protection. 

(d)  Icing  and  Refrigeration  Service  and  Charges. 

(e)  Milling,  Mixing  and  Blending. 

10.  Coastwise  and  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

11.  Import  and  Export  Traffic. 

12.  Express  Service. 

13.  Mail  and  Parcel  Post  Service. 

14.  Motor  Truck  Service. 

15.  Claims  for  Overcharge,  Loss  or  Damage. 

16.  Relations  Between  Railroads  and  Between  Railroads  and  Other 

Carriers. 

17.  Regulation  of  Carriers. 

Interstate  and 
Intrastate. 

18.  The  Industrial  Traffic  Department. 

Length  of  Course. 

The  course  begins  October  5,  1920,  and  extends  over  one 
University  year  of  eight  months.  The  University  certificate 
is  issued  to  students  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

Students  entering  this  course  may  elect  any  two  of  the 
following  courses,  thereby  completing  a  full  course  of  four 
evenings  a  week: 

Business  and  Sales  Correspondence. 

Commercial  Law. 

Salesmanship. 

Markets,  Prices  and  Exchange. 

Corporation  Finance. 

Advertising. 

Money  and  Banking. 

Credits  and  Collections. 

Accounting. 

Cost  Accounting. 

Industrial  Management  and  Distribution. 

PURCHASING  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRY  AND 
STOREKEEPING. 

This  course  is  given  Wednesday  evening  for  sixteen  weeks. 
The  class  meets  in  the  Law  School  Building  at  Sixteenth 
and  Sansom  Streets.    It  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Function  of  Purchasing  Department  and  principles  of  buy- 
ing; Specifications,  contract  and  inspection;  Files,  forms  and 
papers;  Organization  of  Purchasing  Department  and  Routine 
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(Follow-up,  Accounting,  etc.);  Relation  between  Purchasing 
Department  and  Production;  Coal;  Oils;  Printing  and 
Stationery — office  supplies;  Belts,  packing  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods;  Traffic  (general);  Traffic  (claims);  Storekeep- 
ing — Organization  and  duties  of  personnel,  Receiving  Depart- 
ment, Storing  and  Issuing,  Records  and  Inventory,  Model 
storerooms  (Autocar,  U.  G.  L,  Mid  vale). 

"BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION" 
September,  1920 


Freshman  Year. 
Bookkeeping  (time  sufficient  to  complete  the  course). 
Commercial  Arithmetic  or  Accounting  Mathematics  (time  to  complete 
course). 

Advanced  Business  English  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Business  and  Sales  Correspondence  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester) . 
Advanced  Business  Law  (4  hours  a  week  for  one  year). 
Business  Organization  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Money,  Credit  and  Banking  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Economics  of  Business  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Markets,  Prices  and  Exchange  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 

Sophomore  Year. 

Executive  Efficiency  and  Office  Management  (2  hours  a  week,  one 
semester). 

Salesmanship  (2  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Psychology  of  Advertising  (2  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Marketing,  Merchandising  and  Sales  Management  (2  hours  a  week, 
one  semester). 

Insurance  and  Investments  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Corporation  Finance  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Industrial  Management  and  Distribution  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Advertising  Copy  and  Campaigns  (2  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 
Commerce  and  Industry  (3  hours  a  week,  one  semester). 


DAY  ADVERTISING  COURSE. 

The  day  course  is  the  same  in  its  essential  features  as  the 
course  that  is  offered  in  the  evening,  with  reference  to  copy 
writing  and  the  mechanics  of  advertising.  In  addition, 
however,  it  contains  two  valuable  features  not  found  in  the 
evening  course.  These  are  hand  lettering  and  psychology 
of  advertising. 

A  knowledge  of  hand  lettering  is  valuable  to  the  advertis- 
ing writer  in  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  preparation 
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of  his  layout  and  the  attractive  presentation  of  his  ideas. 
He  finds  it  especially  useful  when  he  is  called  upon  to  submit 
a  "dummy"  for  approval. 

Psychology  of  advertising  is  a  course  upon  the  psycho- 
logical foundations  of  advertising.  Some  of  the  subjects 
given  extended  treatment  are:  the  nature  and  control  of 
attention  as  a  condition  to  executing  or  withholding  the  move- 
ments involved  in  giving  assent  to  a  purchase;  the  laws 
of  suggestion  and  the  methods  of  applying  these  to  adver- 
tisements; the  various  ways  in  which  a  hesitating  and 
deliberating  mind  is  brought  to  a  decision;  the  methods  of 
evaluating  and  selecting  advertisements  before  putting 
them  out;  and  the  power  of  appeal,  in  forms,  figures,  colors, 
and  words  used  in  advertisements. 

The  copy  writing  and  planning  part  of  the  course  is  offered 
two  hours  a  week  for  the  term,  the  first  semester  being 
devoted  to  copy  problems  and  the  second  Bemestei  to  adver- 
tising campaigns,  and  marketing  and  merchandising  methods. 
Psychology  of  advertising  is  given  two  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Hand  lettering  is  offered  two  hours  a  week  for 
the  term. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  ADVANCED  COMMERCIAL 
ENGLISH. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who  need  a 
review  of  Commercial  English.  The  lectures  are  given  one 
evening  (two  hours)  per  week  for  fifteen  weeks. 

It  includes  a  study  of  the  language  of  business  writing,  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  grammar  as  applied  to  effective 
expression,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  to  Commercial  English.  Business  phrase- 
ology, preparation  of  outlines,  reports  and  announcements, 
the  language  of  advertising,  dictation,  sentence  and  para- 
graph structure,  and  exposition  in  business  discourse. 

The  time  that  is  not  devoted  to  lectures  is  given  up  to 
class  discus  Bio  is  and  to  criticism  of  individual  work. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COURSE. 

The  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  courses  prepare  for  the 
regular  Civil  Service  examinations  for  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers.  A  preparatory  course  is  arranged  for  those 
who  wish  to  improve  in  letter  writing,  arithmetic,  penmanship 
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and  English.  Elements  of  bookkeeping  may  be  taken  one 
evening  (from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock)  each  week  in  connection 
with  the  preparatory  course.  A  large  number  of  our  gradu- 
ates have  passed  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and  are 
holding  positions  with  the  government. 

SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
Subject-Matter. 

Individual  instruction  in  accounts,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  etc.,  is  offered  every 
Saturday  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  trained  commercial  teachers. 
There  always  will  be  because  the  thoroughly  trained  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  is  always  tempted  by  good  pay  to 
enter  business. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. — This 
course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
bookkeeping  and  business  practice,  and  also  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects  who  wish  to  make  their  instruction  more  effective. 
Teachers  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  who  contemplate  becom- 
ing commercial  teachers  will  greatly  profit  by  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lectures,  the  first  fifteen  are 
devoted  to  general  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  the  teaching  of 
the  principles  of  bookkeeping  in  particular.  Model  lessons  are 
given,  during  which  the  members  of  the  class  pose  as  students 
while  the  lecturer  acts  as  teacher.  The  method  of  presentation 
is  criticised. 

Mimeographed  notes  covering  the  content  of  the  lecture  and 
containing  detailed  lesson  plans,  are  given  out  at  the  close  of 
each  session. 

The  last  fifteen  lectures  consist  of  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  business  practice.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  lessons  which  are  typical  of  actual  bookkeeping  instruction  in 
secondary  schools. 

Candidates  who  have  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  principles 
may  arrange  for  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  day  or 
evening  courses  at  Temple  University. 

As  degree  credit  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  this 
course,  the  usual  amount  of  outside  work  is  required.  This  con- 
sists of  assigned  readings,  a  study  of  lecture  notes,  the  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  plans,  comparison  and  criticisms  of  current  texts 
in  bookkeeping,  and  the  thorough  reading  of  at  least  four  books 
on  methods  of  teaching. 
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In  recent  years  various  American  universities  have  added 
music  to  their  curriculum.  In  most  of  these  only  the  theory 
of  music  is  taught.  On  the  other  hand  the  typical  conser- 
vatory of  music  offers  instruction  in  vocal,  and  instrumental 
performance,  with  little  stress  on  theory  or  composition. 
Temple  University,  peculiarly  an  institution  of  the  people, 
presents  a  broad  scheme  of  musical  education  that  includes 
instruction  in  the  voice,  the  violin,  the  piano,  and  all  orches- 
tral instruments,  together  with  a  full  course  in  composition. 
It  begins  with  harmony  and  leads  to  the  mastery  of  the  larger 
forms.  To  these  are  added  a  critical  study  in  a  course  of 
" Musical  Appreciation''  and  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Music.  The  charges  for  instruction  are  as  reasonable  as  is 
consistent  with  the  employment  of  the  best  instructors. 

Each  year  a  series  of  free  recitals  is  given  at  stated  intervals 
in  which  the  pupils  furnish  the  entire  program.  There  are 
also  recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  which  the  pupils 
are  admitted  free.  The  pupils  are  enabled  to  hear  many  out- 
side musical  attractions,  as  tickets  are  furnished  the  school  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  unit  of  work  in  the  School  of  Music  is  a  term  of  ten 
weeks. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for 
less  than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

It  is  advisable  to  register  on  the  opening  day  or  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  time  and  to  facilitate 
exact  classification. 

The  lessons  which  occur  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations  are  not  lost,  as  the  current  terms  are  lengthened 
so  that  each  pupil  receives  the  full  number  of  lessons. 

Hours  of  instruction,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  daily.  Evenings  by 
appointment. 

The  office  is  open  for  the  registration  of  students  daily 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  School  of  Music  is  located  at  221  South  Seventeenth 
Street.  This  building  is  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Music  School.   It  is  centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
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musical  district  of  the  city.  It  may  be  easily  reached  in 
five  minutes  by  taking  trolley  No.  32  from  Broad  StrcH 
Station  or  Reading  Terminal.    Phone:  Diamond  631. 

The  North  Philadelphia  Branch  is  located  ai  913  Wesl 
Lehigh  Avenue  near  Germantown  Avenue.  Phone:  Tioga 
3315. 

The  Germantown  Branch  is  located  at  5610  Germantown 
Avenue  (below  Chelten  Avenue)  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
business  section,  and  in  easy  access  to  all  trolley  lines. 
Phone:  Wyoming  4749  W. 

THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

The  college  course  in  music  of  Temple  University  was 
founded,  to  meet  a  well  felt  community  need.  There  is  a 
very  real  need  for  a  full  college  course  in  Music;  many 
skilled  musicians  desire  advanced  theoretical  courses  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  the  same  time  the  School  of 
Music  faculty  are  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  their  special 
lines  to  any  student,  whether  desiring  to  work  for  the  degree 
or  not,  who  is  prepared  to  take  the  work. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  involves, 
besides  the  History  of  Music,  a  graded  course  of  study  with 
Harmony  in  the  first  year,  Counterpoint  in  the  second,  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth  Free  Instrumental 
Forms  and  Orchestration.  The  candidate  must  also  pass  an 
examination  in  Acoustics. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any 
year.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  be  able  to  submit 
a  composition  in  sonata  form  in  at  least  three  movements. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  are  required  to 
present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high 
school  or  must  take  examination  in  equivalents  to  the  full 
high  school  course.  In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  four  units  must  be  taken  in  English; 
and  two  years  study  of  a  foreign  language  must  be  a  part 
of  the  course. 

1.  Harmony. — Chords  and  their  Progressions,  Inversion  and  Altera- 

tion of  Chords,  Passing  Notes,  Modulation.  Every  student 
who  wishes  to  take  the  course  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano 
to  a  limited  degree;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  play  a 
simple  hymn. 

2.  Counterpoint. — (Simultaneous  Melodic  Voices). — Two,  Three  and 

Four  Part  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint;  the  Invention 
and  other  simple  forms  of  Imitation. 
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3.  Canon  and  Fugue. — Forms  in  Strict  Imitation. 

4.  Free  Instrumental  Forms. — The  Sonata  and  other  forms,  vocal 

and  instrumental;  the  song  and  part-song,  the  march,  the 
minuet,  the  romance. 

5.  History  of  Music. — Evolution  of  Forms,  Instruments  and  Schools; 

Biographical  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Great  Composers. 

This  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any  year  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  It  may  also  be 
taken  as  a  separate  subject  by  other  students  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  in  Music,  however, 
is  advised  to  take  it  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  course. 

6.  Musical  Appreciation. — Analytic  study  of  the  principal  forms, — a 

review  of  the  great  masters  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools 
with  abundant  illustrations  at  the  piano. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  a  complete  critical  survey  of  all 
the  great  masterpieces  since  the  death  of  Bach  to  the  present 
day. 

The  course  is  especially  well  designed  for  students  of  the 
piano.  Hitherto  the  stress  in  piano  study  has  been  perhaps 
too  much  on  the  question  "Iiou  to  Play."  The  present  course 
is  intended  to  supplement  this  deficiency  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  "What  to  Play." 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

The  University  recognizes  fully  the  growing  importance  of 
music  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  now  prepared 
to  offer  a  course  designed  specifically  to  train  persons  for 
teaching  or  supervising  the  sub j eel  in  the  grades. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  as  it  should  have  been  long 
since,  that  music  in  the  public  schools  carries  a  refining  and 
inspiring  value  scarcely  to  be  exaggerated.  It  cannot  he 
doubted,  however,  that  the  preparation  of  competent  teachers 
of  music  has  not  always  kepi  pace  with  the  modern  demand 
for  high  professional  standards.  Music  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  and  dignity  as  are  accorded  to  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  This  is  not  possible,  however,  save  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  of  training  at  once  cultural  and  specialized. 
Teachers  of  music  surely  need,  as  well  as  teachers  of  other 
branches,  the  liberal  foundation  that  gives  breadth  of  view 
and  largeness  of  vision,  and  which  ought  to  underlie  technical 
training  of  whatsoever  kind. 

The  course  outlined  below  is  organized  from  the  point  of 
view  just  indicated.  It  will  furnish  to  every  student  such 
general  and  special  training  as  will  satisfy  the  demands  for 
the  best  modern  theory  and  practice.  Individual,  as  well 
as  class  instruction  is  given,  and  members  of  the  course  have 
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also  the  opportunity  for  observation  and  for  demonstration 
teaching  in  the  University  Model  Schools.  Students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  music  in  the  public  schools  are 
earnestly  urged  to  take  this  course.  If,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  any  case  to  limit  preparation  to  a 
period  less  than  two  years,  the  student  is  referred  to  shorter 
courses  for  grade  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  which 
omit  the  academic  subjects  and  are  offered  by  the  University 
School  of  Music. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Junior  College  Courses,  so  with 
the  Junior  College  Course  in  Music,  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  institution,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  required  for  entrance,  and  a  diploma  is  awarded 
at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  two  years'  work. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 


Jreshman  Year. 

Total 

Group  Subjects  Credits  Credits 

Major        Harmony  and  Notation   10 

Study  Acoustics 

Sight  Singing 

Constants  English   2  6 

Psychology   \}4 

Pedagogy  !   llA 

Methods  of  Teaching  Public  School  Music ...  1 

Electives     To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants''  for 

B.S.,  in  Education  (see  Table  I,  page  113) .  2  2 

For  Freshman  Year  18 

Sophomore  Year. 

Major        Advanced  Harmony   12 

Study  Counterpoint 

History  of  Music 

Constants  History  of  Education   IK  4 

Practice  Teaching   1>? 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives    To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants"  for 

B.S.,  in  Edcuation  (see  Table  I,  page  113) .  2  2 

For  Sophomore  Year  18 

Minimum  requirements  for  Graduation  32 


Freshman  Year. 
English. — Course  100,  as  outlined  on  page  126.    Two  semesters;  two 
hours.    2  credits. 

Psychology. — Course  301,  as  outlined  on  page  140.    One  semester; 
three  hours.    l}4  credits. 
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Education. — Pedagogy. — One  course  under  Group  II  or  Group  IV. 
See  pages  124-125.    One  semester;  three  hours.    IK  credits. 

Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  the  following  courses  to  equal  10  credits: 
Harmony  and  Notation. — A  thorough  drill  in  the  alphabet  and 
grammar  of  music.    Simple  part  writing  in  three  and  four 

voices. 

Acoustics. — A  brief  study  of  the  laws  of  sound,  the  scientific  basis 
of  the  musical  scale,  and  the  nature  of  such  musical  phenomena 
as  nodes  and  overtones. 

Sight  Singing. — This  course  prepares  the  student  to  read  at  sight 
in  major  and  minor  keys,  with  accidentals  and  different 
melodic  and  rhythmic  effects,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the 
class. 

Method  op  Teaching  Public  School  Music. — In  connection 
with  lessons  in  sight  singing  this  course  takes  up  the  mode  of 
teaching  singing  as  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Two  semesters;  one  hour. 
1  credit. 

Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 

Elcciives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  "Constants"  for  B.S.  in 
Education.    2  credits. 

Sophomore  Year. 

History  of  Education. — Course  260  as  outlined  on  page  123.  One 

semester;  three  hours.    \yZ  credits. 
Practice  Teaching. — Students  take  charge  of  classes  in  singing  in 
the  Temple  University  Model  School,  under  supervision.  Two 
semesters;  three  hpurs.    \y2  credits. 
Physical  Education. — Two  semesters;  two  hours.    1  credit. 
Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  the  following  courses  to  equal  12  credits. 
Advanced  Harmony. — In  this  course  the  student  adds  to  the 
mastery  of  simple  part  writing  the  use  of  ornamental  notes 
such  as  passing  notes,  suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  etc. 
Counterpoint. — Here  are  taught  the  basic  principles  by  which 
simultaneous  voices  are  combined.     The  various  orders  of 
two  and  three  part  counterpoint,  including  the  florid  order  are 
carefully  studied. 
History  of  Music. — The  history  of  the  tonal  art  is  reviewed  from 
Greek  scales,  through  early  Christian  modes,  the  origin  of 
harmony,  the  various  schools  of  Europe  to  the  classic  masters 
and  the  present  day. 
Elcciives. — To  be  chosen  from  group  of  " Constants"  for  B.S.  in 

Education.    2  credits. 
Note. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  should 
elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

For  B.S.  Degree  in  Education  Majoring  in  Music. 

All  work  done  under  "Major  Subject"  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  be  credited  towards  the  maximum 
that  may  be  taken  in  this  major  for  B.S.  in  Education. 
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Courses  taken  under  "Constants"  during  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  will  count  toward  the  requirement  for  B.8« 
in  Education  under  the  "Constants." 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  candidate  will 
complete  the  courses  assigned  to  "Constants"  by  Tables  I 
and  II  (see  pages  113  and  116),  will  select  and  complete  the 
minimum  of  six  credits  required  for  the  "Minor  Study,"  and 
will,  in  addition,  take  enough  electives  to  complete  the  total 
of  64  credits  required  for  B.S.  in  Education. 

Musical  Theory  and  Composition. 

The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music  is  a  very  important  part 
of  musical  education  and  should  be  pursued  by  every  student 
of  the  art.  It  is  not  a  special  branch  for  those  alone  who  are 
studying  for  the  profession,  or  for  those  who  aim  to  be  com- 
posers, but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  study 
music  as  an  accomplishment  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  theory,  and  the  technique  of  construction  greatly 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  the  art. 

The  Art  of  Music  is  the  product  of  the  genius  of  composers 
of  many  generations.  Theory  and  its  laws  are  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  composers.  Therefore,  prac- 
tice and  the  study  of  theory  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  relation  between  the  two  branches,  and 
obtain  the  best  results  in  both,  it  is  advised  that  the  student 
keep  an  equal  development  so  that  the  theory  will  not  lose  the 
necessary  support  of  the  practical  knowledge. 

When  forced  to  struggle  through  a  theoretical  course  which 
advances  too  rapidly,  most  students  become  discouraged  and 
lose  interest  in  this  branch.  They  have  no  time  to  assimilate 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  or  to  master  the  difficulties 
which  are  heaped  upon  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term  a  state  of  confusion  exists  which  causes 
inevitable  failure  in  the  examination. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  this 
department,  having  a  thorough  course  which  is  systematically 
graded  for  progressive  class  instruction.  Classes  are  provided 
for  every  grade  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  every  student 
finds  a  place  where  he  may  work  with  interest  and  profit. 
Thoroughness  has  been  the  object  rather  than  rapidity  or 
brevity,  which  always  result  in  superficial  knowledge.  The 
diligence  and  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  pupils  in  this  depart- 
ment have  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 
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It  is  the  earnest  desire  that  all  students  of  the  School  of 
Music  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  so  become 
not  only  good  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  but  also  thorough 
musicians.  Earnest  work  in  this  department  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  graduation. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

There  is  no  way  like  the  historic  for  acquiring  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  an  art,  just  as  one  can  learn  best  about  a  plant  by 
seeing  it  grow. 

In  the  course  on  the  History  of  Music  the  student  learns 
how  the  major  and  the  minor  keys  came  about, — the  whole 
tonal  system  of  the  art.  Then  he  hears  of  the  first  crude 
attempts  at  harmony,  and  later,  of  the  wonderful  progress 
of  the  new  device  of  " counterpoint,"  where  different  melodic 
voices  are  combined.  All  this  development  was  largely 
achieved  within  the  Church;  yet  it  is  believed  too  little 
credit  has  been  given  to  the  people.  Then  enter  the  romantic 
episodes  of  the  troubadours  and  of  the  other  folk-minstrels. 

Once  the  art  is  established]  the  student  learns  the  origin  of 
the  various  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the 
opera,  oratorio,  and  symphony,  and  he  traces  tin4  various 
schools  in  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  composers.  In 
the  whole  survey  the  instruments  themselves  are  not  for- 
gotten; the  rise  and  gradual  perfection  of  all  the  Instruments 
of  the  modern  orchestra  is  traced  together  with  the  organ 
and  piano. 

College  or  Conservatory  Training. 

The  advantage  of  studying  music  in  a  special  school  de- 
voted to  that  subject  alone  has  manifestly  many  advantages. 
The  school  offers  a  constant  contact  with  others  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  in  all  instances  such  instinct  ion  pro- 
duces students  of  greater  ability,  developing  self-command, 
quick  action,  concentration  and  close  observation.  Timidity 
and  nervousness  are  easily  overcome,  and  undoubtedly  the 
step  to  the  public  performance  is  made  decidedly  easier. 

Beginners. 

Beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  wel- 
come as  they  possess  few  or  none  of  the  bad  habits  of  perform- 
ance which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless 
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practice,  and  which  prove  in  many  cases  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  high  cull  ival  ion ;  t  hey  i  herefore  receive  more 
readily  the  correel  fundamental  principles;  and  can,  as  a 
rule,  make  steady  and  rapid  progress  uninterrupted  by  the 
tedious  process  of  unlearning  bad  habits. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Piano. — Instruction  in  piano  playing  in  the  School  of  Music  and  its 
branches  is  based  upon  a  synthetic  method  that  aims  to  include 
the  best  of  present  and  past  methods.  In  brief,  it  effects  in  the 
first  instance  the  individualization  of  the  fingers  and  thereafter 
the  development  of  the  various  supplementary  processes.  These 
include,  besides  the  wrist  and  arm  motions,  the  grip  muscle,  by 
which  the  digital  touch  is  fortified, — the  staccato  touch  leading 
directly  to  the  legato  and  the  singing  tone. 

Violin. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  correct  position  in  holding 
the  violin  and  the  bow,  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  violin 
playing.  After  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  stand- 
ard studies,  the  pupil  is  given  compositions  for  violin  and 
piano  in  order  to  develop  the  musical  taste  and  ideas  of  inter- 
pretation as  soon  as  possible.  The  studies  for  violin  include 
Keyser,  Mazas,  De  Beriot  for  beginners  up  to  the  third  year 
of  study.  For  advanced  pupils  Kreutzer,  Rode,  Fiorello,  Gavi- 
niee,  Sevick,  Paganini,  etc. ;  solos  by  Viotti,  Rode,  Spohr,  Men- 
delssohn, Wieniawski,  etc. 

Voice. — Instruction  is  given  in  proper  breath  control,  correct  tone 
production  and  placing.  The  voice  is  developed  and  equalized, 
technical  difficulties  are  mastered,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  an  authoritative  style  and  manner,  all  tending  to  that  ease 
and  elegance  which  is  indicative  of  a  finished  vocalism.  The 
following  branches  are  given  especial  attention:  (a)  correct 
breath  control ;  (b)  intonation;  (c)  tone  production;  (d)  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian  diction;  (e)  interpretation  of 
songs,  oratorios  and  operas. 

Organ. — Students  wishing  to  study  the  organ  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  pianoforte  playing.  The  demands  made  upon 
organists  by  composers  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
students  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  piano.  The  various  stand- 
ard works,  including  Stainer's  Organ  School;  easy  preludes  of 
Smart;  Schneider's  Pedal  Studies,  Book  I;  Short  Pieces  of 
Smart,  Merkel  Guilmant  Baptiste  for  further  advanced  pupils; 
Schneider's  Pedal  Studies,  Book  II;  Preludes  and  Fugues  of 
J.  S.  Bach;  Sonatas  of  Mendelssohn,  Carl's  Master  Studies, 
etc.,  are  used  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
improvisation. 

Orchestral  Instruments. — Instruction  on  the  stringed  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  including  viola,  cello  and  brass,  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  best  studies  and  compositions  for  these  instruments 
are  used.  Students  of  the  woodwind  and  brass  instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  including  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  tuba,  have  special  advantages  through 
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the  orchestra  of  the  School  of  Music.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  proper  methods  of  phrasing  and  breathing,  so  often  neg- 
lected. Instruction  is  also  given  in  tympany  playing.  Private 
lessons  and  class  instruction  are  given  in  these  instruments. 
Students  far  enough  advanced  are  required  to  play  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  school. 

Ensemble  Playing. — This  very  necessary  branch  of  musical  educa- 
tion, indispensable  in  the  training  of  musicians,  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  available  to  students  under  a  private  teacher.  The  en- 
semble classes,  which  meet  regularly  every  week,  are  made  a 
special  feature  of  the  work,  and  are  attended  by  students  of 
the  academic  as  well  as  the  advanced  departments.  This  train- 
ing should  be  begun  in  the  early  stages  of  the  education,  grad- 
ually developing  with  the  other  branches.  Duets,  trios  and 
quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  and  for  stringed  instru- 
ments and  piano,  to  be  selected  from  the  work  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  etc.,  are  studied  and  prepared  for  the 
students'  concerts. 

Harmony. — The  subject  of  harmony,  the  great  foundation  of  all 
musical  theory,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  higher 
grades  can  be  attempted  successfully.  Like  all  fundamental 
work,  at  the  most  important  and  critical  stage,  each  step  must 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  firmly  fixed  before  a  new  one  is 
attempted. 

The  regular  classes  meet  every  week.  Students  desiring  to 
make  theory  a  special  study  may  make  arrangements  for  a 
special  course  of  private  lessons,  or  for  classes  of  two  or  four. 
Sight  Playing. — Sight  playing  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
gift.  This  in  a  measure  is  true;  no  more  true,  however,  in 
regard  to  music  than  it  is  to  language.  School  children  learn 
to  read  a  language  clearly  and  intelligently  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  ample  opportunity.  They  are  called  to  read  at  sight 
every  day  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Give  the  piano 
pupil  a  chance  with  systematized  instruction,  and  even  the 
very  slowest  pupil  would  read  faultlessly  in  a  very  short  time. 
What  is  very  often  lacking  in  piano  instruction  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  proper  kind  of  training.  Classes  are  formed  for  special 
discipline  and  training  in  sight  playing.  Concerted  music 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  only  is  used.  The  music  is 
graded  from  the  simplest  melodies  to  the  symphonies  of  the 
great  masters. 

Sight  and  Ensemble  Singing. — In  preparation  for  admission  to  the 
chorus  of  the  University,  classes  are  held  in  sight  singing  and 
ear  training  weekly. 

Chorus  Singing. — A  class  for  advanced  chorus  singing  in  two,  three, 
and  four  parts  meets  weekly.  Any  student  of  the  University, 
having  the  proper  qualifications,  can  enter  this  class. 

Opera. — The  various  r61es  from  the  operas  may  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  course  cf  lessons.  The  significance  and  character  of  the 
role  with  its  relation  to  the  ploi  is  explained  before  the  actu^i 
work  of  "  coaching M  begins. 
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Operatic  singing  makes  a  greater  demand  on  the  vocal 
resources  than  possibly  any  other  form  of  singing;  therefore 
careful  attention  is  given  to  proper  phrasing  ana  diction,  and  i 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  language  in  which  the  opera  ifl  ling 
Dramatic  action  and  "soena"  add  the  final  touches  to  the 
preparation  of  the  rdle,  and  this  phase  of  the  work  is  oarefullv 
taught — after  which  the  practical  experience  in  stage  work  u 
afforded  by  appearance  in  conjunction  with  the  opera  ohorut 

Opera  Chorus. — All  students  of  singing  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Opera  Chorus.  Rehearsals  are  conducted  weekly  in  the 
Recital  Hall  of  the  School  of  Music.  After  the  wok  I  and 
music  have  been  memorized,  the  rehearsals  are  conducted  in  the 
University  Gymnasium,  where  appropriate  stage  "settings"  are 
utilized.  The  complete  preparation  of  the  opera  with  cast  of 
principals,  chorus,  dramatic  action,  costuming,  etc.,  is  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  student  of  music.  It  develops  confidence 
and  promotes  a  worthy  stage  presence.  The  public  performance 
in  a  suitable  theater,  in  costume  and  with  orchestra  ends  the 
season  of  the  Opera  Chorus. 

Orchestral  Class. — This  class,  which  has  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  gain  orchestral 
practice  and  routine,  holds  weekly  rehearsals  and  takes  part  in 
the  concerts  given  at  intervals  during  the  season.  All  students 
who  are  far  enough  advanced  may  join  the  class  free  of  charge. 

The  work  includes  the  study  of  symphonies,  overtures  and 
other  orchestral  compositions,  as  well  as  accompaniments  to  con- 
certos and  solo  for  piano,  violin  and  voice,  affording  advanced 
students  in  these  departments  an  opportunity  to  play  and  sing 
with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  pupils  entering  the  departments  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  will  be  governed  and  must  abide  by 
the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

The  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for  less 
than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  except  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Students  commencing  a  term  are  obliged  to  continue  the 
entire  ten  weeks. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  pupil  are 
not  made  good,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness  when  due 
notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
of  Music.    Credit  for  lessons  begins  from  time  of  notification. 

No  pupil  of  the  department  is  allowed  to  omit  lessons  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  this  department, 
including  tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes, 
change  of  hours,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to 
invariably  with  the  secretary. 
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The  Department  of  Chiropody  of  The  Temple  University 
which  began  its  first  session  in  September,  1915,  is  the 
second  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  first 
to  be  made  a  department  of  a  university.  The  rapid  growth 
and  progress  of  chiropody  as  a  profession;  the  necessary 
improvement  in  the  educational  equipment  of  those  who  wish 
to  practice  it  by  a  systematized  and  scientific  course  of  study; 
the  constantly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  various 
states  to  place  chiropodists  under  legislative  control;  by 
requiring  chiropodists  to  pass  a  state  examination  in  order 
to  be  regularly  licensed,  thereby  giving  them  a  legal  standing; 
and  the  realization  that  chiropody  is  a  minor  branch  of 
medicine;  have  been  the  causes  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  this  department. 

STATE  REGULATION  OF  CHIROPODY. 

The  number  of  states  that  have  regulated  the  practice 
of  chiropody  is  constantly  growing  larger.  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  early  and  successful 
pioneers  in  the  movement  to  control  the  profession  by  legis- 
lation. Only  recently  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  Rhode  Island,  Washington  and  Ver- 
mont have  furthered  the  movement  by  passing  laws  similar 
to  those  of  the  preceding  states. 

The  principle  of  the  laws  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
various  states.  To  practice  chiropody  it  is  obligatory  that 
one  shall  pass  a  state  board  examination  that  necessitates 
a  certain  degree  of  theoretical  and  practical  training  such  as 
can  be  acquired  best  at  a  recognized  school  of  chiropody 
that  has  been  established  and  standardized  to  give  a  scientific 
comprehensive  course  in  related  subjects.  This  course  must 
be  of  a  definite  length  and  devote  a  proper  number  of  hours  to 
each  subject. 

This  principle  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chiropody  of  Temple  University  has  been  established. 
Philadelphia,  the  country's  center  of  allied  medical  interests 
affords  the  wealth  of  clinical  material  which  can  be  best 
obtained  in  a  city  of  large  population. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  relative  to  the 
selection  of  a  proper  school  to  which  a  prospective  student 
should  give  due  thought. 
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LENGTH  OF  TERM. 
The  academic  year  for  the  day  class  consist*  of  thirty-four 
weeks.    The  session  will  begin  Monday,  September  20,  1920. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  school  is  co-educational.  The  degree  of  Graduate  of 
Chiropody  (G.Cp.)  will  be  conferred  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course.  All  didactic  and  laboratory 
instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime  for  the  day  course  and 
at  night  for  the  evening  course.  The  clinics  in  chiropody 
are  held  at  night.  The  method  of  teaching  is  practical  in 
each  subject.  The  fundamental  subjects  anatomy,  physi- 
ology? pathology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica  and  chem- 
istry are  given  much  time  in  the  curriculum,  because  of  the 
firm  belief  that  the  full  and  complete  scientific  training  of 
the  student  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
subjects. 

The  methods  of  teaching  employed  are  didactic  lectures; 
clinical  conferences;  clinical  laboratory  work,  and  laboratory 
demonstrations.  Wherever  and  whenever  applicable  or 
desirable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projectoscope, 
stereopticon,  lantern  slides,  charts,  colored  drawings,  tables, 
comparisons,  syllabi,  etc.  A  feature  of  the  method  of 
instruction  will  be  written  reports  by  each  student  upon 
clinical  cases  attended  by  him.  The  number  required  of 
each  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  class  and  the 
number  of  cases  attended. 

The  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  are  modern  and  com- 
pletely equipped.  In  all  the  laboratories,  each  student  will 
be  assigned  a  desk,  locker  or  a  table  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  his  individual  use,  throughout  the  period 
of  instruction. 

DEFINITION  OF  CHIROPODY. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  of  Pennsylvania,  chiropody  is  understood  to  be 
the  surgical  treatment  of  abnormal  nails,  all  superficial 
excrescences  occurring  on  the  hands  and  feet,  such  as  corns, 
warts  or  callosities,  and  the  treatment  of  fissures,  blisters 
and  bunions,  but  it  shall  not  confer  the  right  to  operate 
upon  the  hands  or  feet  for  congenital  or  acquired  deformities, 
or  for  conditions  requiring  the  use  of  anesthetics  other  than 
local,  or  incisions  involving  structures  below  the  level  of  the 
true  skin. 
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CHIROPODY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Scientific  chiropody  is  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  which  offers 
many  decided  inducements  to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  money  to  enter  any  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions requiring  years  of  preliminary  education  before 
entering  upon  the  long  course  of  professional  training.  There 
are  many  sections  of  the  country,  practically  every  community, 
demanding  the  services  of  scientifically  trained  chiropodists, 
and  they  can  only  be  so  trained  in  a  school  of  chiropody. 

Certain  branches  of  chiropody  have  wide  possibilities  as 
specialties  which  only  need  the  initiative  of  enterprising 
practitioners  to  develop  them  into  lucrative  callings.  Oppor- 
tunities to  expand  in  almost  any  direction  exist  among  all 
professions  and  they  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
fession of  chiropody;  it  offers  no  closed  doors  to  the  ambi- 
tious. The  equipment  of  the  University  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  teaching  of  chiropody. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 
The  department  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
streets  in  the  Professional  Building  of  Temple  University. 
It  is  readily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  quarters 
occupied  by  the  school  in  this  building  are  commodious  and 
are  exceptionally  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
chiropody.  The  lecture  rooms  are  comfortable,  well  lighted, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students.  There  is  a  well-appointed  lounging  room  for  the 
woman  student.  Conveniently  placed  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  the  school  is  fortunate  in  its  location. 

THE  CLINIC. 
To  supplement  the  theory  of  chiropody  there  has  been 
opened  in  the  same  building  with  the  school  a  free  dis- 
pensary where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  treated  each 
evening.  Here  the  student  receives  his  practical  training. 
The  clinic  is  not  surpassed  in  its  equipment  and  is  complete 
in  every  particular  for  demonstrating  the  greatest  variety 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  feet.  The  advanced  student 
is  assigned  a  chair  wThere  he  receives  personal  instruction  in 
the  conduct  of  cases.  The  clinical  teaching  of  chiropody  is 
featured  very  strongly,  and  offers  to  the  student  every 
phase  of  the  subject  that  is  met  in  daily  practice.  Every 
opportunity  is  offered  to  put  into  practice  the  didactic 
teaching  so  that  the  student  may  work  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  valuable  clinical  opportunities  afforded. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 
The  training  is  thorough  and  the  curriculum  is  arranged 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  existing  state  boards. 
New  requirements  will  be  met  as  they  arise  and  the  school 
will  always  be  abreast  of  the  times.  No  student  will  be 
graduated  who  is  not  capable  of  passing  any  state  board 
examination. 

The  constant  aim  will  be  to  make  of  each  student  a 
practical  and  intelligent  practitioner  of  chiropody. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  a  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  streets. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the 
city  in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions. Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
chosen  vocation. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  makes  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  chiropody  students  who  are  obliged  in 
any  degree  to  maintain  themselves  to  secure  employment  in 
shoe  stores,  physicians'  offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manu- 
facturing establishments,  physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied 
institutions.  A  file  is  kept  of  all  students  who  wish  employ- 
ment, also  of  persons  wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as 
prospective  patrons. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
department  are  requested  to  enroll  early,  and  notify  the 
Director  of  their  desires  regarding  employment. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  Director  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  application 
for  admission.  Every  new  student  is  required  to  matriculate 
with  the  Registrar.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
terminate  the  attendance  of  any  student,  at  any  time  for 
what  may  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  such  as  incompetency,  conduct  unbecoming 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  or  conduct  not  conducive  to  the 
morals  of  the  class  or  the  Institution;  also  to  refuse  a 
student  the  privilege  of  final  examination  for  cause. 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Director  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  chiropodists  of  good 
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reputation  residing  in  the  State  of  which  the  student  is  a 
citizen. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  completion  of 
a  standard  one-year  high-school  course  of  study,  or  15  counts 
obtained  in  the  entrance  examinations.  Students  are  not 
admitted  with  any  conditions  in  preliminary  education. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  an  applicant  may  choose 
from  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  fifteen  (15)  counts 
necessary  for  admission. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION. 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  counts  that  may  be 
earned  by  passing  in  subjects  open  to  candidates  in  exami- 
nations given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  The  subjects  named  in  black-faced  type  are 
required  as  part  of  a  four-year  high-school  course. 

Subjects.                              Counts  Subject*  Counts 

English  Grammar   2     Civil  Government   2 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  .  .  .    .3     Grecian  History*   3 

History  of  English  Literature .    2    Roman  History*   3 

History  of  American  Litera-  Medieval  and  Modern  History*  4 

ture   1     English  History*   3 

English  Classics  Cft   4     General  History*   5 

English  Classics  Djf   4    Advanced  Arithmetic   2 

First-year  Latin  f   f)     Algebra  to  Quadratics   3 

Caesar  f   4     Intermediate  Algebra  §   2 

Cicero   5     Plane  Geometry   5 

Virgil   5     Solid  Geometry   2 

Latin  Composition   2     Trigonometry   2 

First-year  Greek f   5     Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

Anabasis  f   4     Hot  any**   2  J 

Greek  Composition f   1     Zoology**   2\ 

First-year  German  f   5     Biology   5 

Second-year  German  t  J10     Physiology  and  Hygiene   2 J 

First -year  French  t   5     School  Hygiene   2 

Second-year  French f  J10     Physical  Geography   4 

First-year  Spanish  f   5     Economic  Geography   4 

Second-year  Spanish  f  J 10     Agriculture   2 

Advanced  American  History.  .    3     Bookkeeping   4 

X  Provided  no  credit  has  already  been  given. 

♦General  History  may  not  be  offered  in  examination  when  Grecian  and  Roman 
History  and  Medieval  and  Modern  History  are  offered.  General  History  yields  credit 
of  two  and  one-half  (2$)  counts  when  offered  either  with  Grecian  History  and  Roman 
History  or  with  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  Medieval  and  Modern  History  yields 
credit  of  three  (3)  counts  when  offered  with  English  History. 

§  This  includes  the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratics,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

**  A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to  offer  either  botany 
or  «o51ogy. 

tt  Including  important  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  read,  the  place  held  in 
literary  history  by  these  authors,  etc. 

t  After  January  1,  1020,  candidates  who  offer  any  of  these  languages  in  Bureau 
examinations  toward  meeting  the  pre-medical  requirements,  will  Be  required  to 
offer  two  years'  work  in  each  language  offered.  Latin  composition  based  upon  Caesar, 
and  Greek  composition  based  upon  the  Anabasis,  must  be  offered  with  Csesar  and  the 
Anabasis,  respectively.  This  announcement  does  not  affect  candidates  for  admission 
to  other  professional  courses  of  study. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LICENSURE. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure, applicants  for  license  to  practice  chiropody  in  Pennsyl- 
vania must  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

A.  A  preliminary  education  of  a  one-year  high-school 
course  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

B.  A  course  of  study  in  chiropody  in  a  school  recognized 
as  competent  by  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  The  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  established 
by  the  said  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  fitness  of  the  person  applying  for 
licensure,  admittance  to  this  examination  to  be  subject  to 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  A  and  B, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  proof  of  character  and  moral  standing. 

Information  and  blank  forms  of  application  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  School,  Eighteenth  and  Button- 
wood  Streets;  Mr.  John  Loman,  State  Examiner,  422  Perry 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  urged  that  all  credentials  be  presented  to  the  Director 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  session.  Credentials  submitted  by  the  Director 
to  the  State  Examiner  are  accepted  only  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects pursued  and  the  extent  covered  in  each  meet  the 
requirements  for  entrance,  and  his  report  is  made  known  to 
the  applicant  by  the  Director. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  any  of  the  above  cre- 
dentials complete  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
on  the  subjects  named  to  the  extent  not  satisfactorily 
covered  by  the  credentials  submitted. 

Three  entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  State  annu- 
ally— at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — in  February,  June, 
and  September. 

The  examinations  for  chiropody  students  by  the  State 
authorities  in  Philadelphia  are  held  in  the  Central  High 
School,  Broad  and  Green  Streets.  For  full  particulars 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Director. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Phila- 
delphia consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Mr.  John  Loman. 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Pittsburgh 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Smathers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
must  have  complied  with  all  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Chiropody  and  pass  an  examination  on  each  subject  of  the 
course  with  a  general  average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75 
per  cent.  He  must  show  that  he  has  attended  thirty-four 
weeks  or  the  equivalent  of  lectures.  The  full  course  must, 
under  all  circumstances,  have  been  taken  at  this  Univer- 
sity. The  degree  conferred  will  be  that  of  Graduate  of 
Chiropody  (G.  Cp.). 

The  candidate  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  com- 
mencement at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

An  accurate  roll  of  students  is  kept,  showing  attendance 
upon  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.  In  making 
up  the  final  averages  from  results  of  term  examinations,  a 
certain  amount  of  credit  is  given  for  diligence  and  applica- 
tion in  pursuance  of  college  duties. 

EVENING  COURSE. 

The  night  course,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
matriculate,  will  begin  Monday,  September  20,  1920, 
at  seven  p.  m.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  for  the  day  course.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  two  departments  as  to  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  work.  The  course  extends  over 
a  period  of  two  years  of  eight  (8)  months  each.  All  instruc- 
tion is  at  night.  The  day  and  night  courses  both  lead  to 
the  same  degree. 

The  night  course  will  not  be  given  unless  thare  is  a  demand 
to  warrant  it. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  regular  course  in  chiropody,  as  shown  by  the  session 
roster,  wTill  be  open  to  Temple  University  graduates  in 
chiropody  free  of  cost,  except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used 
or  broken. 

Graduates  in  chiropody  of  any  reputable  school  who  wish 
to  take  a  post-graduate  course,  upon  application  will  have 
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assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches  in 
which  such  students  desire  the  greater  proficiency  being  given 
prominence.  In  addition  to  the  above  post-graduate  course 
we  arrange,  on  the  same  general  plan,  concentrated  courses 
on  the  specialties,  upon  the  completion  of  which  we  grant  a 
Temple  University  Certificate  showing  the  work  satisfactorily 
covered. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  not  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  will 
be  accepted  as  special  students.  They  are  subject  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  regularly  admitted  students  but 
are  not  eligible  for  graduation,  nor  will  they  be  accepted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure for  examination  for  registration.  Certificates  of  attend- 
ance will  be  issued  them  specifying  the  courses  they  have 
attended — such  certificates  in  no  sense  confer  a  degree. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1921 : 

Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  the  student  having 
the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

Chiropody  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Prize. — $10  in  Gold  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Practical  Chiropody. 

Pedic  Items  Prize. — Donated  by  the  Pedic  Items  Journal,  published 
in  New  York  City,  consisting  of  a  pocket  case  of  instruments  known  as 
Prof.  Joseph's  Pocket  Case,  to  the  student  having  the  best  average  in 
Practical  and  Didactic  Chiropody. 

Prize  Donated  by  Dr.  C.  Scott  Miller  for  the  best  set  of  notes 
of  Bacteriology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ANATOMY. 

J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Harry  C.  Bradford,  M.Cp.,  Instructor. 
Ernest  J.  Marttjcct,  Instructor. 

Too  much  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  human 
anatomy  for  the  student  of  chiropody.  Without  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  essentials  of  it  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
other  subjects.  The  course  consists  of  six  one-hour  periods  each  week 
for  the  full  first  and  second  half  semesters.  Of  these,  during  the  year 
three  one-hour  periods  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  dissection  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  two  one-hour  periods  to  lectures;  one 
one-hour  period  to  a  quiz  covering  the  lectures  and  the  dissection  work. 
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The  course  will  cover  in  fullest  detail  the  osteology,  myology,  syndes- 
mology,  the  blood,  lymph  and  nervous  systems  of  the  leg  and  the  foot. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  draw  the  anatomical  structures,  muscles, 
bones,  blood  vessels,  etc.,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  different 
elements.    Bones  will  be  loaned  to  the  students  for  study. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  charts,  projectoscope,  demonstrations, 
models,  museum  preparations  and  fresh  dissections.  The  laboratory 
for  dissection  is  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  is  complete  and 
modern  to  the  fullest  requirements  for  any  work  in  the  dissection  of 
the  whole  cadaver. 

HISTOLOGY 
(Normal  and  Pathological,  including  General  Biology-) 
Philipp  Fischelis,  M.D.j  Professor  of  Histology. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  Histology  opportunity  is  taken  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  some  of  tho  general  principles  of  Biology, 
which,  according  to  the  modern  concept  ion,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  such  points  (Evolution,  Heredity, 
Adaptation,  etc.)  which  are  of  interest  from  a  general  educational 
standpoint,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  get  a  more  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues  in  health  and  in  disease. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  general  plan  in  the  structure  of  a  unicellular 
organism  is  presented  as  an  introduction.  This  is  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion and  study  in  detail  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  an  animal 
cell  as  the  ultimate  unit  of  all  t issuer  and  organs  of  all  living  organisms. 
A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  life-history  of  the  germ-cell,  begin- 
ning with  the  ovum  and  following  it  up  in  its  granular  development 
into  tissues  and  organs.  In  this  connection  the  general  principles  of 
Embryology  are  presented  in  a  form  most  adapted  to  the  average 
educational  Standing  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  knowledge  thus  gradually  gained  is  applied  to  a  detail  studv 
of  the  structure  of  the  normal  skin  and  its  appendages.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  description  of  the  Lr«ineral  principles  underlying  the 
structure  of  some  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  animal  economy. 

In  conclusion,  practical  demonstrations  are  given  of  the  various 
microscopical  manifestations  of  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  class,  and  with  which  they 
become  familiar  theoretically  from  the  lectures  and  instructions 
given  by  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  teaching  their  respective 
subjects. 

The  course  of  instructions  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
reviews  and  quizzes.  All  are  taking  place  in  the  laboratory,  which 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  microscopes,  charts,  models,  collection 
of  microscopical  slides,  lantern  slides,  projectoscope  and  all  other 
modern  appliances  to  facilitate  rational  teaching.  The  instructions 
are  given  in  one  two-hour  period  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
R.  R.  Willoughby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.,  Instructor. 

The  course  in  physiology  will  consist  of  two  one-hour  periods  weekly 
for  the  entire  year.  The  course  comprehends  a  general  elementary 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  by  means  of  didactic  lectures. 
The  student  will  be  assisted  to  a  broad  understanding  in  a  general  way 
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of  the  subject,  by  means  of  charts  and  tables,  projeotoscope  illusl  ration! 
and  special  lectures.  This  cursory  survey  will  be  oompleted  ai  early  in 
the  first  semester  as  deemed  expedient,  in  order  that  the  major  part  of 
the  year  can  be  devoted  to  the  special  and  applied  physiology  of  the 
lower  extremity.  The  physiology  of  locomotion  will  constitute  B  large 
part  of  the  work  in  this  branch  for  the  second  semester.  One  one-hour 
period  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  didactic  instructions,  and  one  one-hour 
period  to  a  quiz  and  review  of  the  lectures. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Instructor. 

The  principles  of  chemistry  will  be  taught  by  didactic  lectures  and 
laboratory  instruction.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  will  personally 
carry  on  experiments  and  make  tests.  Elementary  instruction  in  both 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  given  early  in  the  course,  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  main  subject- 
matter  of  the  course,  namely,  biological  chemistry.  The  work  of  the 
student  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
latter,  so  that  he  will  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  metab- 
olism, physiologic  and  pathologic,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  practice 
of  chiropody,  to  assist  him  in  his  life's  work.  Practical  instruction  in 
urinalysis  will  be  given.  A  few  lectures  during  the  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  toxicology  of  a  few  of  the  drugs,  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  the  local  application  of  drugs.  Four  one-hour 
periods  a  week  will  be  given  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  course;  one 
one-hour  period  lecture;  one  one-hour  period  quiz;  two  one-hour 
periods  in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  will  have  a  desk  assigned  to 
him  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  which  is  fully  equipped. 

PATHOLOGY. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
David  A.  Graves,  M.Cp.  Instructor. 

The  subject  of  pathology  will  require  three  one-hour  periods  a  week 
for  the  entire  year.  It  ranks  in  importance  with  the  subject  of  anatomy. 
Only  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  branch  will  the  practitioner 
be  able  to  make  a  proper  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  of  the 
fe^t  with  wrhich  he  will  be  confronted  in  practice.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  by  lectures  for  one  one-hour  period  a  week  the  entire  year; 
one  one-hour  period  a  week,  laboratory  instruction;  and  one  one-hour 
period  quiz  a  week.  The  quiz  enables  the  instructor  to  elucidate  and 
make  clear  such  points  as  the  student  fails  to  grasp  in  the  didactic  and 
the  practical  work  of  the  course.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented 
and  emphasized  by  charts  and  projectoscope  illustrations.  Consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  general  pathology, 
in  order  that  the  further  work  in  special  pathology  as  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities  will  reach  a  proper  culmination.  In  the  laboratory 
the  student  will  study  and  diagnose  macroscopically  and  microscopically 
prepared  pathological  specimens.  In  the  lecture  room  the  abnormal 
condition  will  be  contrasted  effectively  with  the  normal,  and  the 
essential  feature  of  the  various  lesions  will  be  emphasized. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  will  be  considered  for  one  one-hour 
period  each  week  during  the  entire  year.  The  work  in  this  branch  will 
supplement  and  correlate  the  instruction  the  student  receives  in  pathol- 
ogy. One  one-hour  period  each  alternate  week  will  be  devoted  to  a 
lecture,  and  one  one-hour  period  the  other  alternate  week  to  laboratory 
instruction.  In  the  lectures  the  various  pathogenic  organisms  will  be 
described  as  deemed  essential,  and  the  student  will  be  taught  general 
bacteriology.  Later  in  the  course  the  special  bacteriology  of  chiropody 
exclusively  will  be  studied.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  will  be 
instructed  in  bacteriological  laboratory  technic,  and  will  have  demon- 
strated to  him  the  organisms  he  has  studied.  The  examination  in  this 
course  will  be  written  and  practical. 

The  laboratory  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  is  modern  and  well 
equipped. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACY. 
Horace  B.  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics and  Pharmacy. 
George  K.  Schacterle,  Phar.D.,  Instructor. 

This  course  will  constitute  two  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  the 
entire  year.  Chiropodial  pharmacology  will  be  studied  fully.  The 
work  will  consist  of  one  one-hour  period  lecture  each  week,  and  one 
bne-hour  quiz  per  week.  The  principal  drugs  with  reference  to  their 
uses  in  chiropody  will  be  taken  up;  their  origin,  pyhsical  and  chemical 
properties,  physiologic  and  toxicologic  actions,  and  their  therapeutics 
will  be  gone  into  thoroughly.  The  course  will  be  made  exceptionally 
practical  in  conjunction  with  the  clinics  of  the  school. 

Of  great  importance  in  general  medicine,  the  subject  of  non-phar- 
maceutical therapeutics,  as  applicable  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
feet,  will  be  given  considerable  prominence  during  the  year.  Pharmacy 
will  be  taught  to  a  limited  extent  BO  that  the  student  may  have  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  compounding  of  chiropodial  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

A  limited  time  also  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  feet. 

SURGERY. 

Ronayne  K.  Cleborne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

To  the  subject  of  surgery  will  be  devoted  one  one-hour  period  each 
week  for  the  full  year's  course.  The  subject  will  be  treated  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  practicing  chiropodist,  and 
when  collateral  fields  are  discussed,  it  is  to  render  more  efficient  the 
diagnosing  of  diseases  which  should  not  be  treated  by  the  chiropodist. 
The  limits  of  surgery  as  applied  to  chiropody  will  be  constantly  kept 
before  the  student.  'The  major  part  of  the  year's  work  will  be  devoted 
to  the  surgery  of  chiropody.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the  course  the 
student  will  be  led  through  a  graduated  course  of  instruction  in  surgical 
technic,  asepsis  and  antisepsis  and  general  surgical  conditions.  That 
the  student  may  be  intelligently  informed  in  operative  surgery  of  the 
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lower  extremity,  opportunities  will  be  given  him  to  attend  surgical 
clinics,  to  witness  operations  upon  that  part  of  the  body. 
Special  pathology  will  receive  necessary  attention. 


DERMATOLOGY. 

Howell  S.  Zulick,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

Dermatological  instruction  will  continue  for  the  entire  year — one 
one-hour  period  each  week  being  devoted  to  it.  Every  other  week  a 
lecture  will  alternate  with  a  quiz  covering  the  work  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  more  common  diseases  of  the  skin  will  be  considered,  ba  r- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  particular  needs  of  the  chiropodist.  With 
the  assistance  of  lantern  slides  and  pictures,  the  student  will  be  made 
intimate  with  such  dermatological  conditions  as  occur  upon  the  lower 
extremities.  In  the  clinics  of  the  school,  he  will  have  exceptional 
opportunities  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  didactically,  and 
all  possible  latitude  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  make  a  proper 
diagnosis.    Special  lectures  will  be  arranged  for  during  the  year. 


ORTHOPEDICS. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chiropodial  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  continued  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  will  consist  of  one  one-hour  period  devoted  to  lecture  every 
other  week;  and  one  one-hour  period  quiz,  and  demonstration  the 
alternating  week.  The  orthopedic  conditions  of  the  lower  extremities 
will  be  taken  up  didactically.  The  student  will  be  given  demonstra- 
tions and  instruction  in  the  application  of  apparatus,  plaster  bandaging 
and  casts,  corrective  dressings  and  the  mechanics  of  braces.  When 
expedient,  practical  opportunity  will  be  given  to  witness  orthopedic 
surgical  operations. 


HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

David  Be  van,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  deemed  of  such  practical 
importance  from  the  viewpoint,  both  of  general  and  of  special  educa- 
tion, that  one  one-hour  period  a  week  is  allotted  to  it  for  the  entire 
year.  Alternating  weekly  will  be  a  quiz.  The  course  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  practitioner  of  chiropody.  It  is 
the  only  course  in  the  school  in  which  at  any  time  the  limited  field  of 
chiropody  is  left,  and  the  broader  fields  of  other  departments  invaded. 
The  justification  of  this  departure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  narrowest  specialties.  The  viewpoint  of  the  sanitarian 
is  constantly  maintained.  The  subjects  of  air,  water,  the  disposal  of 
waste,  diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  transmissible  diseases,  the 
use  and  the  comparative  value  of  disinfectants  are  discussed.  The 
climax  of  the  course  is  reached  in  the  study  of  office,  home,  and  personal 
hygiene. 
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CHIROPODY. 
James  R.  Bennie,  Senior  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Adam  Hall,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Aubrey  Keirsey,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 
Alonzo  V.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Chiropody. 

Associates  in  Clinical  Chiropody. — William  B.  Beedle,  Ernest  J. 
Martucci,  Cornelia  C.  Antonson,  Charles  J.  Costello,  Gartha 
E.  Wolfe,  Maude  B.  Crans. 
Clinical  Assistants  in  Chiropody. — E.  M.  Mayne,  David  O.  Sterner* 
M.Cp.,  Mary  C.  Morris,  Mary  S.  Fish,  Mae  Bennie,  G.Cp.» 
Cora  Conrad.  Bessie  P.  Grist,  I.  N.  Creager,  G.Cp.,  Ray  E. 
Dougherty,  G.  Cp.,  Elizabeth  Allen,  A.  M.  P.  Barrow,  G.  Cp., 
Roberta  K.  Abdill,  Susan  V.  Fessler. 
The  trustees  of  Temple  University  have  established  at  the  Pro- 
fessional Building,  Eighteenth  and  Button  wood  Streets,  a  free  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  foot.    These  clinics  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  1'niversit  y's  Department  of  Chiropody. 
The  clinic  will  be  open  evenings  from  7.30  till  9.30  except  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  instructors  are  men  and  women  of  wide  experience,  who  are  com- 
petent to  teach  the  propel  application  of  the  prineiplei  of  chiropody. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  clinical  chiropodv  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  have  also  provided  an  up-to-date  scientific  equipment. 

There  will  be  at  hand  every  facility  for  taking  proper  care  of  every 
case  which  presents  itself  for  treatment. 

Philadelphia  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material,  and  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  bring  before  the  student  for  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  every  variety  of  disease  which  affects  the  foot. 
The  advanced  student,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  treat  and  operate  upon  the  cases  which  present 
themselves  for  treatment. 

The  clinical  course  will  supplement  the  didactic  course. 

ETHICS,  HISTORY  OF  CHIROPODY  AND  EMERGENCIES- 
David  Be  van,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Chiropody,  Ethics  and 

Emergencies. 

One  one-hour  period  a  week  will  be  devoted  during  the  first  half  year 
of  this  group  of  subjects.  The  relations  of  the  chiropodist  to  his 
fellow  practitioner,  to  his  patient,  and  to  the  general  public  will  be 
discussed  from  their  various  phases. 

The  history  of  chiropody  is  deemed  of  educational  importance  to 
broaden  and  enlighten  the  practitioner.  It  links  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  gives  him  the  perspective  essential  to  a  successful  practice 
and  a  contented  mind. 

Emergiencies  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  arising  within  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one.  In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  meet 
and  to  avoid  them. 

INSTRUMENTS. 
At  convenient  periods  during  the  course  the  instruments  used  in 
chiropody  will  be  shown  and  their  use  demonstrated.     The  proper 
care,  construction,  etc.,  of  instruments  will  be  dwelt  upon. 
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Some  of  this  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  teaohen  m  the  0OUT86 
on  practical  chiropody  and  at  the  clinics,  some  at  Special  Lecturefl  by 
expert  practical  instrument  makers. 

ROENTGENOLOGY  AND  RADIOTHERAPY. 
Gustavus  C.  Bird,  M.D.,  Lecturer. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  one  hour  a  week  for  about 
six  weeks.  The  student  will  be  given  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  as  far  as  practicable.  The  various  forma  of 
apparatus  and  machines  will  be  described  and  the  technic  of  this  branch 
gone  into,  limited  in  its  application  to  chiropody. 

MINOR  SURGERY. 
Ronayne  K.  Cleborne,  M.D.,  Lecturer. 

A  short  course  in  this  subject  is  given  during  the  first  half  year. 
Practical  work  in  bandaging  will  be  afforded.  A  limited  amount  of 
surgical  technic,  dressings,  and  minor  operation  procedures  will  be 
described.  The  course  will  epitomize  and  gather  into  a  whole  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  subjects  of  surgery  and  both  branches 
of  chiropody. 
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Courses  continued  for  the  whole  year: 
Anatomy. — Six  hours  a  week;  two  one-hour  periods,  lecture;  three 

one-hour  periods,  dissection;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 
Pathology. — Three  one-hour  periods  a  week;  one  one-hour  period, 

lecture;  one  one-hour  period,  laboratory;  one  one-hour  period, 

recitation. 

Physiology. — Two  hours  each  week:  one  hour  lecture  a  week;  one 
hour  recitation. 

Chemistry. — Four  hours  a  week;  one  one-hour  period,  lecture:  one 
two-hour  period,  laboratory;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Two  hours  a  week:  one  one- 
hour  period,  lecture;  one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Chiropody. — Five  hours  a  week:  four  one-hour  periods,  lectures; 
one  one-hour  period,  recitation. 

Clinical  Chiropody. — Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  evenings. 

Surgery. — One  one-hour  period  a  week. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — One  hour  a  week. 

Histology. — Two  hours  a  week:  one  hour,  lecture;  one  hour,  labora- 
tory. 

Dermatology. — One  hour  a  week.    (Lecture  alternating  with  quiz.) 
Orthopedics. — One  hour  a  week.    (Lecture  alternating  with  quiz.) 
Bacteriology. — One  hour  a  week.     (Lecture  alternating  with  lab- 
oratory instruction.) 

Courses  continuing  for  one-half  year: 

Instruments,  Ethics,  History,  Emergencies,  one  hour  a  week,  first 
half  year. 

Electro  Therapeutics,  Non-Pharmaceutical  Therapeutics,  Toxi- 
cology, one  hour  a  week,  second  half  year. 
Minor  Surgery. — One  hour  a  week,  first  half  year. 

One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  special  lectures  on  subjects  kindred  to 
the  practice  of  chiropody  and  of  practical  importance  to  the  prac- 
titioner, but  not  extensive  enough  to  warrant  a  half  semester  being 
allotted  to  them.    Among  these  subjects  may  be  mentioned: 

44 Foot  Manifestations  of  Certain  Neuropathology  Conditions." 

"Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Interest  to  the  Chiropodist." 

"The  Gait  as  a  Symptom  of  Disease." 

"Foot  Gear  of  Infants  and  Children." 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  held  monthly  in  each  subject,  and 
are  written  and  oral.    During  the  collegiate  year  there  are 
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examinations  upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  opeo 
to  change  without  previous  notice. 

The  general  average  resulting  from  the  monthly  tests, 
combined  with  the  average  received  at  the  final  examina- 
tion, and  divided  by  two,  gives  the  promoting  average  in 
each  subject. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at  least 
75  per  cent  in  each  subject  examined. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below,  the 
curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination  and 
the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Students  are  entitled, 
however,  to  receive  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  cur- 
rent rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation. 

FEES. 

The  tuition  for  the  entire  day  course  of  thirty-four  weeks 
and  for  the  entire  night  course  is  $200  each,  which  will  include 
tuition  fee,  use  of  anatomical  material,  and  use  of  materials 
and  microscopes  in  the  various  laboratories.  A  charge  will 
be  made  for  any  apparatus  that  is  broken  by  the  student. 

Tuition  payable  one-half  year  in  advance. 

All  recitations  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or 
their  regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittance  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft, 
certified  checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount 
due  and  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

Fees  for  the  day  course  are  due  October  1st  and  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  and  October  1st  for  the  night  course.  Students 
who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  charged  with 
absences  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been 
settled  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made. 

DEFERRED  TUITION. 

In  exceptional  cases  worthy  students  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payment  by  furnishing  the  University 
with  satisfactory  security.  This  privilege  is  granted  for  one- 
half  year  only.  In  all  cases  students  will  be  required  to 
make  cash  settlement  for  the  fees  the  first  semester. 
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PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  college 
societies  and  students'  organizations  are  so  distinctly 
personal  that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $7  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building, 
Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  streets,  and  register  early. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
The  Text-Books  "Surgery  with   Special  Reference  to 
Podiatry, "  and  The  Text  Book  of  Practical  Podiatry,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Maurice  J.  Lewi,  will  answer  all  the  needs  of  the 
student  in  addition  to  notes  taken  by  him  of  the  lectures. 

COLLATERAL  READING  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Anatomy. — Cunningham,  Piersol,  Morris,  Gray. 
Physiology. — LJrubakor,  Dearborn,  Howell. 
Physiological  Chemistry  .—  Hock  wood. 

Chemistry. — Handbook    of    Chemistry,    Attix;     Holland,  Medical 

Chemistry;  Practical  Examination  of  the  Urine,  Attix. 
Histology. — Stoehr's. 
Pathology. — McConnell,  MacFarland. 

Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Protozoon,  MacFarland. 

Hygiene. — Rohe  and  Robin. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Butler's  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics. 
Surgery. — Da  Costa's. 
Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett. 
Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Dorland. 
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The  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  of  Temple  University 
offer  three  distinct  courses: 

First — A  course  giving  special  training  for  those  wishing  to 
prepare  to  become  superintendents  of  hospitals,  principals  of 
nurses'  training  schools,  for  teaching  nursing  in  nigh  schools, 
colleges  and  hospitals,  and  for  those  wishing  to  become 
public  health  nurses  or  school  nurses.  This  course  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  other  courses  in  the  Teachers'  College. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  a  college  or  high  school 
diploma. 

Second — Companion  Nurse  Course.  This  fits  nurses  for 
intelligent,  capable  companionship  with  cultured  invalids.  It 
includes  special  studies  in  the  literature  of  all  nations,  chem- 
istry, modern  art,  religion,  botany,  music,  gymnastics,  games, 
social  correspondence,  social  problems,  etc. 

Third — The  regular  three  years7  course  for  nurses  having 
only  time  or  education  to  thoroughly  learn  practical  nursing 
as  taught  at  the  bedside  and  in  classes  as  required  in  all  first- 
class  hospitals. 

The  Training  School  is  a  department  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity, all  its  practical  work  being  done  in  the  Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals.  Its  teaching  staff  are  all  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Temple  University.  The  School  has  accom- 
modations for  eighty-five  students. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  North 
Broad  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ontario  Street,  away  from  the 
more  congested  portions  of  the  city,  an  ideal  location  for  such 
an  institution.  The  hospital  with  its  rapid  growth  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  varied  clinical  material  for  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and 
Hamilton  Streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mill  and  foundry 
district.  Its  dispensaries  and  wards  are  crowded  daily  with 
surgical  cases,  giving  the  nurses  unusual  experience  in  this 
form  of  work. 

The  hospitals  have  198  beds,  and  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  thorough,  practical  experience  in  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  Gynecological,  Obstetrical  and  Children's  Wards; 
also  in  the  operating  rooms,  dispensaries  and  diet  kitchens. 
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The  Nurses'  Home  is  a  three-story  building  on  Ontario 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue,  east  of  the  main 
building  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  Nurses'  Home  has  been  furnished  and  equipped  in 
the  most  improved  and  sanitary  manner  for  the  comfort  of 
the  student  nurses. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  Temple  University  is 
a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  theoretical, 
practical  and  systematic  training  to  young  women  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  nursing. 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Training  School  should  apply  per- 
sonally or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School, 
Samaritan  Hospital,  for  a  blank  form  of  application.  These 
blanks  must  be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  In 
returning  these  blanks  to  the  Director  of  the  Training 
School,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman's  letter 
testifying  to  good  moral  character;  a  letter  from  a  dentist 
stating  that  the  troth  are  in  good  condition;  a  physician's 
certificate  of  health,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
persons,  not  relatives,  who  have  known  the  applicant  for 
at  least  three  consecutive  years. 

Applicants  must  not  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age  nor 
over  thirty-five  and  are  required  to  be  of  average  height  and 
good  physique.  One  year  of  high  school  work  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  required.  Graduates  of  high  schools,  women  of 
education  and  culture,  especially  those  having  a  practical 
knowledge  of  household  affairs,  are  given  preference  provided 
they  meet  the  requirements  in  other  particulars. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  interviews  applicants 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  a.  if. 

When  an  application  is  accepted  the  applicant  must  serve 
on  probation  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  term  of  pro- 
bation is  included  in  the  three  years,  if  the  probationer  is 
accepted  as  a  permanent  student. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  determines  the  fitness 
of  the  probationer  for  the  wTork  and  the  desirability  of 
retaining  her. 

If  accepted,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  probation, 
the  pupil  nurse  must  sign  the  following  agreement: 

"L  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  remain  at  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  of  Temple  University  three  years  as  a  pupil  of  the  School, 
and  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  School  and  Hospital. 
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"1  understand  thai  the  authorities  of  the  Training  School  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  me  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause  which  they  may 
deem  sufficient." 

The  pupil  nurses  while  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  the  School. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  during  the  course  of  instruction  to 
nurse  sick  relatives  at  home. 

In  case  of  illness  the  pupils  are  cared  for  gratuitously. 
All  time  lost  must  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

If  for  any  reason  a  pupil  is  called  away  and  detained  for  a 
period  exceeding  four  months,  she  must  repeat  the  year's 
work. 

The  Director  may  suspend  any  pupil  nurse  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Training  School  or 
for  conduct  unbecoming  a  lady.  The  reasons  for  the  sus- 
pension are  immediately  reported  to  the  President  or  the 
Dean  who,  after  due  examination  into  the  facts,  limits  the 
time  of  the  suspension  or  terminates  the  pupil's  connection 
with  the  School. 

Pupils  receive  board,  lodging  and  laundry  from  the  date 
of  entrance,  and  if  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
term,  they  receive  in  addition  a  monthly  allowance  of  seven 
and  one-half  dollars.  This  allowance  is  for  the  purchase  of 
uniforms,  text-books,  etc.  It  is  not  intended  as  salary,  since 
it  is  considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equivalent 
for  services  rendered. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7  a.  m  to  7  p.  m.,  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours  for  recreation  and  one-half  hour 
for  each  meal.  Each  nurse  is  allowed  an  afternoon  off  duty 
each  week  and  five  hours  on  Sunday.  The  emergencies  of 
the  hospital  work  may  from  time  to  time  necessitate  a 
modification  of  these  regulations.  The  night  nurses  are  on 
duty  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  nurse  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  or  August. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  practical  work  is  given  in  both  the  Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR, 
Anatomy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Physiology. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Bandaging  and  Elementary  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for 
eight  months. 

Household  Economics  and  Dietetics. — Two  periods  per  week  for 
four  months. 

Practical  Demonstrations. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 

The  pupils  are  taught  the  minor  duties  of  nursing  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals.  They  are  also  taught  the  use  of  the 
various  appliances  and  utensils,  the  preparation  of  dressings 
and  the  care  of  instruments  and  materials. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Bacteriology. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight 
months. 

Massage. — Lectures  and  practical  instruct  ion. 
A  course  of  Clinical  Lectures  is  given  by  the  Staff, 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospitals. 

Practical  Instruction. — In  the  operating  rooms,  private  rooms 
and  wards  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals. 

Recitations  quizzes  and  demonstrations  arc  held  weekly  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

Examinations  arc  held  bimonthly  and  at  the  expiration 
of  each  school  year.  The  standing  of  the  student  is  based 
upon  the  general  character  of  her  work  and  deportment 
throughout  the  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  exam- 
inations. Students  must  pass  in  all  subjects  of  one  year 
before  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  following  year, 

When  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  her  course 
and  passed  the  final  examinations,  she  receives  the  diploma 
of  the  Temple  University — Nurses'  Training  School. 

COURSE  IN  ANAESTHESIA. 

The  Nurses'  Training  School  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital 
offers  each  year  a  six  months'  course  in  Anesthesia  and 
advanced  Operating  Room  Technique,  to  two  members  of 
the  senior  class.  The  candidates  are  chosen  by  the  Directress 
and  the  operating  Hospital  Staff  from  those  students  who 
seem  best  qualified  to  take  up  this  line  of  work.  No  fee  is 
charged  for  the  course,  and  the  nurse  devotes  her  last  three 
undergraduate  months  to  the  work,  and  gives  her  first  three 
months  following  graduation  gratis  to  the  Hospital  in  lieu 
of  a  tuition  fee. 
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THE  COURSE  INCLUDES: 

1.  Practice  in  the  administration  of  modern  ana^thetics. 

2.  Preparations  of  patients  for  anaesthesia  and  their  after  care. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  anaesthesia,  on  the  physiological  effect! 
of  anaesthetics  and  the  special  anatomy  oi  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory apparatus. 

4.  Practical  instruction  in  the  auscultation  of  heart  and  breath  sounds. 

5.  Urinalysis. 

6.  Clinical  instruction  as  operating  assistant  and  suture  nurse. 

On  the  completion  of  her  course  and  after  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  a  diploma  of  Practical  Anaesthetics 
is  awarded. 

The  recognition  of  the  Nurse  Anaesthetist  as  a  necessity 
in  the  modern  hospital,  and  the  growing  demand  for  such 
trained  Anaesthetists,  assures  the  graduate  of  a  position 
paying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  monthly. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES. 

The  relations  of  the  nurses  to  the  resident  physicians 
and  students  must  be  of  a  strictly  professional  nature. 

The  nurses  shall  not  be  allowed  to  apply  for  medical 
attendance  or  advice  to  any  physician;  but  must  report 
to  the  Chief  Nurse.  No  physician  shall  prescribe  for  any 
nurse  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Chief  Nurse,  and 
in  his  visits  to  a  sick  nurse  the  physician  shall  always  be 
accompanied  by  the  Chief  Nurse  or  her  assistant. 

When  the  hours  of  duty  are  over,  nurses  must  go  directly 
to  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Visiting  in  the  hospital  or  any  department  of  it,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant,  is  forbidden. 
All  unnecessary  noises  must  be  avoided,  and  necessary  ones 
reduced  to  their  minimum. 

Nurses  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  unless 
by  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant. 

A  pupil  nurse,  assigned  as  a  special  nurse,  must  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  patient,  except  when  relieved  for  recrea- 
tion and  sleep. 

While  on  duty,  the  entire  time  of  the  nurse  belongs  to  the 
patients  and  the  Hospital,  and  she  must  carefully  carry 
out  all  instructions  regarding  medicines,  diet  and  treatment 
of  patients. 

Nurses  must  maintain  a  sincere  interest  in  each  patient's 
comfort  and  recovery.  They  must  be  kind,  gentle  and 
tactful.    Courteous  manners  are  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 
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Nurses  shall  not  permit  patients  to  receive  visitors  except 
at  the  hours  appointed,  or  by  written  permission  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Nurses  must  not  discuss  patients7  affairs,  or  repeat  things 
they  tell  them  or  discuss  rules  of  hospital.  They  must  not 
give  information  to  patients7  friends  about  their  condition; 
but  must  refer  to  the  Doctor  or  Head  Nurse. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  remuneration  from  patients. 

Nurses  must  not  enter  the  wards  or  private  rooms  when 
not  in  uniform.  They  must  not  appear  on  the  street  in 
any  part  of  the  uniform. 

The  prescribed  uniform  must  be  adhered  to  and  the 
nurses  must  have  sufficient  supply  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves neat  and  tidy. 

Nurses  shall  wear  no  jewelry  or  flowers  while  in  uniform. 

Rubber  heel  taps  must  be  worn  while  on  duty. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  visitors  in  the  wards  or  any  other 
department  of  the  Hospital  while  on  duty,  nor  shall  they 
leave  their  posts  of  duty  to  see  friends  except  by  permission 
from  the  Director.  Telephone  messages  are  not  delivered 
to  nurses  while  on  duty,  nor  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Nurses  will  not  be  excused  from  class  or  lecture  except 
on  account  of  illness.  They  must  be  in  their  places  in  the 
classroom  at  least  five  minutes  before  the  time  scheduled 
for  the  lecture.  Should  a  nurse  be  late  for  class  she  must 
report  to  the  Director  in  her  office  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  pupil  nurse  becoming  married,  will  immediately  be 
discontinued  from  the  training  school. 

Notes  must  be  taken  at  all  lectures.  Lectures  must  be 
written  from  the  notes  and  handed  to  the  Director  for 
inspection. 

The  hour  for  rising  is  6.00  a.  m. 

Roll  call  and  chapel  service  at  6.30  a.  m. 

Nurses  must  report  in  the  dining-room  at  6.40  a.  m.  for 
breakfast. 

Day  nurses  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  until 
10  o'clock. 

Nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  p.  If.,  after  which 
time  absolute  silence  must  prevail. 
Lights  must  be  out  at  10.15  p.  m. 

Nurses'  rooms  must  be  kept  ready  for  inspection  when 
not  occupied. 

They  must  ventilate  the  room  and  put  it  in  order  before 
going  on  duty,  taking  proper  care  of  the  room  and  furniture. 
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Nurses  must  be  properly  attired  when  leaving  their  room 
Nurses  must  not  visit  anotlier  nurse's  room  when  it  is 
unoccupied. 

Nurses  may  receive  visitors  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Home  during  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty.  No  visitors 
may  be  taken  to  their  rooms. 

Nurses  who  are  ill  must  report  to  the  Director  or  her 
assistant. 

When  a  nurse  has  been  ill,  she  must  not  leave  the  house 
nor  return  to  duty  without  first  reporting  to  the  Director. 

Personal  laundry  must  be  marked  by  owner's  number  and 
must  be  deposited  in  bags  in  the  places  appointed  before 
7  a.  m.  on  Monday. 

Only  plainly  made  underclothing  and  hospital  uniforms 
will  be  received. 

Late  permission  may  be  granted  once  a  month  and  does 
not  extend  later  than  12  o'clock. 

When  a  nurse  has  been  ill,  she  must  not  leave  the  house 
nor  return  to  duty  without  first  reporting  to  the  Director. 

Personal  laundry  must  be  marked  by  owner's  number  and 
must  be  deposited  in  bags  in  the  places  appointed,  before 
7.30  a.  m.  on  Friday.  Clean  linen  will  be  returned  to  the 
nurses  at  the  same  time. 

Only  plainly  made  underclothing  and  hospital  uniforms 
will  be  received. 

Dishes,  napkins  or  food  must  not  be  carried  from  the 
dining-room. 

Each  nurse  must  open  her  bed  and  air  and  tidy  her  room 
before  going  to  roll-call.  The  rooms  must  be  ready  for 
inspection  at  all  times.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  drive 
nails,  tacks  or  pins  into  either  walls  or  articles  of  furniture 
or  in  any  way  to  deface  either  room  or  furniture.  Nurses 
must  not  place  things  on  the  outside  window  sills. 

The  hour  for  rising  for  night  nurses  is  5  p.  m. 

All  nurses  on  night  duty  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  a.  m. 
and  are  forbidden  to  leave  them  until  the  rising  hour  unless 
by  special  permission  from  the  Director. 

Nurses  are  permitted  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. 

When  a  patient  develops  new  symptoms  or  whenever  a 
night  nurse  needs  help  or  advice,  she  shall  call  the  Night 
Director. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

This  course  is  designed  for  directors  of  training  schools, 
superintendents  of  hospitals,  dietitians,  district  nurses,  and 
for  nurses  in  public  schools,  social  workers,  tenement  house 
and  factory  inspectors,  organizers  of  hospitals  and  training 
schools. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  consist  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  is  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited  training 
schools. 

Deficiencies  in  preparation  can  be  made  up  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  departments  of  Temple  University  before 
beginning  the  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  accredited  training  schools.  For  others  it  is 
a  four  years'  course. 

The  course  consists  of  instruction  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion, Hospital  Economics,  Laundering,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Psychology,  Dietetics,  Invalid  Handwork,  etc. 

Visits  of  inspection  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  other 
hospitals,  social  settlements,  milk  stations,  factories,  day 
nurseries,  etc.,  written  reports  being  made  on  all  such  visits. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Temple  University 
diploma  (without  degree)  is  granted. 

Hospital  Organization,  Administration. — The  general  problems  of 
organization  and  administration  are  studied;  methods  of  contracting 
for  hospital  supplies;  the  keeping  of  hospital  records;  the  preparing 
of  State  reports;  the  making  up  of  the  budget;  inventories  and  stock 
taking;  methods  of  buying,  storing  and  distributing;  the  duties  of  the 
various  officials  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Each  department  of  the  hospital  is  carefully  studied,  including 
the  kitchen  and  its  accessories,  the  laundry,  drug  store,  wards,  private 
rooms,  etc. 

Laundering. — Outline  of  laundry  work,  general  laundry  work, 
removal  of  stains,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  body  linen,  flannels,  shirts, 
shirt  waists,  collars  and  cuffs,  colored  clothes,  stockings,  clear  starch- 
ing, cleansing,  disinfecting  clothing,  making  soaps  and  other  recipes. 

Reagents. — Outline  of  courses  for  teachers. 

Dietetics. — 1.  Food — general  object,  composition,  classification;  2. 
Nutrition — digestion,  absorption,  metabolism,  excretion;  3.  Food 
Values;  4.  Feeding  the  Sick — general  rules,  physician's  directions, 
feeding  in  acute  diseases,  etc.;  5.  The  Tray — attractive  arrangement, 
general  rules  for  serving;  6.  Methods  of  Cooking  and  Care  of  Food — 
its  relation  to  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  food;  7.  Measures 
and  Weights;  8.  Hospital  Dietaries;  9.  Diet  in  Disease:  10.  Milk — 
care,  composition,  milk  products,  modification  for  infants.    A  period 
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of  four  months  is  required  for  this  course,  giving  one  lesson  eaofa  wreek 
in  theory,  and  a  practical  lesson  each  day,  combining  theory  and  prac 
tice  as  much  as  possible.    The  care  of  the  diet  kitchen,  conking  utensils, 
silver,  etc.,  is  also  required  of  the  nurses  who  are  baking  the  oo  u 

Training  School  Administration. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
management,  organisation,  and  equipment  of  training  school! 

Hospital  Architecture. — A  careful  study  of  hospital  architecture  is 
made;  the  necessity  of  building  hospitals  and  planning  their  interior 
arrangement  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  particular 
hospital  to  be  built. 

Invalid  Hand-work. — A  course  outlined  to  prepare  the  nurses  to 
give  to  patients  suitable  occupation  through  the  tedious  hours  of  con- 
valescence. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting;  simple  raffia  work;  weaving,  hammock 
making;  simple  reed  work;  rag  dolls;  reed  baskets;  coloring  photo- 
graphs; paper  pulp  modeling;  clay  modeling,  raffia  baskets;  stenciling; 
lanterns;  furniture  in  wood  including  Mission  furniture;  carving; 
knitting;  rug  making;  brass  work,  etc. 

Social  service  in  hospitals. 

COMPANION  NURSE  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  outlined  for  those  wishing  to  become 
not  only  nurses,  but  companions  to  invalids  who  must  remain 
in  their  own  homes  or  who  wish  to  travel. 

It  presents  such  subjects  as  make  its  students  familiar  at 
least  with  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  attaining  further 
intellectual  culture;  it  prepares  the  nurse  to  direct  the  patient 
in  simple  occupational  work  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
otherwise  long  day  of  the  invalid;  it  gives  her  an  insight  into 
the  causes  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  various 
psychic  conditions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  so  much  invalid- 
ism. The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  nurse  for  companionship  to 
people  of  high  social  culture. 

For  those  living  in  or  near  Philadelphia  the  course  consists 
of  the  books  selected.  These  are  to  be  read  by  each  student. 
A  quiz  is  held  on  each  of  these  books  or  upon  the  subject- 
matter  it  presents. 

The  class  in  Story-Telling  in  Temple  University  is  open 
to  all  who  can  attend  it;  also  the  class  in  Invalid  Occupation 
Handwork. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  a  two  years'  course.  The  fee  is 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  course.  To  those  nurses  who 
prefer  to  specialize  for  four  weeks  in  some  department  of 
hospital  work  this  fee  is  in  part  remitted.  The  fee  can 
often  be  earned  in  part  or  in  whole  by  graduate  nurses  who 
can  spare  time  to  work  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  weeks. 
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The  Day  Department  may  be  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m. 
to  6.30  p.  m.  daily,  except  the  Model  School  which  closes  at 
2.30  p.  M. 

The  Special  Afternoon  Classes  are  in  session  from  4.30  to 
6.30  p.  m.  Classes  in  any  subject  may  be  formed  in  these 
hours  where  ten  apply. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes  are  in  session  from  8.30  to  12.30. 

The  Evening  Department  is  in  session  every  weekday 
from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  students  reciting  two  evenings  a  week  or 
oftener  as  their  course  requires. 

All  students  supply  their  own  text-books  and  stationery, 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  University  at  publishers'  prices. 

All  students  of  the  Day  Department,  unless  excused  on 
presentation  of  a  physician's  certificate,  and  after  examina- 
tion by  the  physician  in  the  gymnasium,  must  take  physicial 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  Students  are  examined  by  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  correction  of  physicial  defects  and  weaknesses. 

All  lessons  lost  through  absence,  except  in  case  of  pro- 
longed illness,  must  be  made  up. 

A  written  statement  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  addressed 
to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  stating  that  the  absence  was 
unavoidable,  should  be  sent  upon  the  return  of  the  pupil. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  see  that  no  outside 
engagements  interfere  with  the  student's  full  and  regular 
attendance  at  every  session.  Only  upon  a  written  request 
from  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  is  a  minor 
permitted  to  absent  himself  from  a  regular  class. 

The  President  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  all  students  of 
immoral  character,  and  any  who,  after  fair  admonition,  seem 
likely  to  persist  in  conduct  subversive  to  discipline. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians  in  reports. 

The  passing  average  of  students  regularly  entered  in  any 
course  in  the  Evening  Department  is  70  per  cent,  based  on 
class  work  or  one  examination  or  paper  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year,  or  on  several  examinations  or  papers  given 
throughout^the  year. 
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All  students  in  the  Evening  Department  must  be  in 
attendance  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  tunc  assigned  to 
each  class  to  be  eligible  for  final  examination, 

Students  having  conditions  come  up  for  re-examination  00 
the  dates  announced  in  the  calendar.  If  not  then  passed  the 
subject  must  be  repeated. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  secure  and  fill  out 
fully  the  application  blank. 

All  general  information  concerning  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University  is  found  in  the  pages  assigned  to  the 
respective  departments. 


General  Information. 


Professorships,  Scholarships,  etc. 

1.  A  donation  of  $50,000  will  endow  a  full  professorship, 
to  be  named  for  the  donor. 

2.  $25,000  will  endow  a  professorship  in  the  Evening 
Department. 

3.  $3,500  will  endow  a  full  scholarship. 

4.  $2,000  will  endow  an  evening  scholarship. 

5.  $250  will  establish  a  life  membership  in  the  Temple 
University  Association. 

6.  $100  will  establish  an  associate  membership  in  the 
Temple  University  Association. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Temple  University  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships that  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  University, 
These  vary  in  value  from  850.00  to  8150.00  a  year. 

Applications  for  scholarships  for  the  next  succeeding 
academic  year  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  before  the  first  day  of  May.  Applications 
received  after  May  1st  will  be  considered  only  if  vacancies 
occur. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships* 

Holders  of  certain  scholarships  are  expected  to  give  ten 
hours  weekly  of  their  time.  This  time,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  University  authorities,  is  to  be  used  in  such  ways  as  may 
be  most  helpful  to  the  University. 

Holders  of  scholarships  with  unsatisfied  conditions  forfeit 
their  scholarships. 

The  University  grants  free  tuition  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  exchange  for  services  rendered.  In  all  cases 
where  scholarships  are  granted,  or  where  free  tuition  is  given, 
it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  student  receiving  such 
help  must  do  creditable  work  in  all  the  studies  undertaken, 
and  must  perform  faithfully  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Laboratory  and  Library  or  other  special  fees  are  not 
covered  by  these  scholarships. 
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THE  FACULTY  CLUB, 

The  Faculty  Club  is  open  to  all  members  ol  the  University  Facul- 
ties, including  the  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  also  to  ill  memben 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Milton  F.  StailfTer,  President. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 
Wm.  H.  Reese,  Treasurer. 
Willis  E.  Kraber,  Secretary. 


THE  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 

The  Temple  University  Woman's  Club  was  formed  during 
the  academic  year  1909-1910,  the  object  of  the  Club  being 
to  make  better  known  the  work  of  Temple  University,  to 
further  in  every  way  possible  all  its  various  undertakings 
and  for  mutual  improvement. 

Officers. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hancock,  President. 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  First  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Minehart,  Second  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Gustav  Ketterer,  Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs.  John  Lesh,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Mrs.  John  R.  K.  Scott,  Treasurer. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION, 

This  organization  is  composed  of  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  University,  who  have  combined  to  further  the  general 
interests  of  the  institution:  (a)  By  furnishing  an  annual 
income  from  membership  fees  which  can  be  used  in  the 
work  of  the  University;  (6)  by  promoting  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  institution;  (c)  by  determining  upon 
means  for  extending  its  usefulness.  The  income  from  fees 
(ten  dollars  a  year  for  each  member)  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  furthering  the  work  of  the  University. 

Officers. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  President. 
Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Secretary. 
Edwin  J.  Lafferty,  Treasurer. 
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Alumni  Associations. 

ALUMNI  COUNCIL. 
William  Taylor  Wyckoff,  President. 


Robert  0.  Koehler,  Secretary. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Temple  University,  the  offering  of 
prizes,  the  publishing  of  scientific  theses,  the  collection  of  anatomical 
and  pathological  specimens  for  the  museum  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  good  feeling  among  the 
alumni.    The  dues  are  one  dollar  per  annum     The  officers  for  L920 


Charles  S.  Miller,  M.D.,  President. 
Darnley  W.  Catford,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 
James  II.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


George  K.  Schacterle,  President. 
Michael  L.  Rathsmell,  First  \' ice-President 
Ray  L.  Hawthorne,  Second  Vice-President. 
Hilda  B.  Altschuler,  Third  Vice-President. 
Anna  Davis,  Recording  Secretary. 
David  C.  Gross,  Financial  Secretary. 
Leo  G.  Penn,  Treasurer, 


Vernon  T.  Bickmore,  President. 
John  A.  Hindman,  Vice-i  resident. 
Lillian  K.  Pontius,  Secretary. 
Veronica  R.  Michels,  Treasurer. 


Melvin  Wright,  President. 
George  W.  Cover,  Vice-President. 
George  Lockett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Josiah  T.  Stevenson,  President. 
Harry  T.  Rotenbury,  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Secretary. 
John  H.  Schwartz,  Treasurer. 


are: 


Board  of  Directors. 


Dr.  H.  Evert  Kendig. 
Dr.  John  R.  Minehart. 
Dr.  Daniel  Cubiciotti. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Anthony, 
Dr.  Samuel  Cornfeld. 
John  O.  Casey. 
Leo  G.  Penn. 
Anna  Davis. 
Frank  S.  Law. 


Henry  Pichney. 
Samuel  Weissman 
Rebecca  Levy. 
Fred.  A.  Schueneman. 
J.  Gilbert  Dickson. 
Samuel  Baron. 
Dorothy  Diamond. 
Michael  L.  Rathsmell. 
Amos  Rutt. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Dr.  Leon  A.  Halpern,  President. 

Dr.  Warren  A.  Gamble,  First  Vice-President. 

Dr.  John  H.  Yearick,  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Louis  Herman,  Third  Vice-President. 

Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  Wrilliam  T.  Wryckoff,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  Harvey  Iredell,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  William  T.  Wyckoff,  Member  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Otto  E.  Inglis,  Editor  "Garretsonian." 

Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Anna  Focht  Dr.  Elizabeth  Yerkes. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Seller.  Dr.  John  H.  Yearick. 

Dr.  John  I.  Wryckoff.  Dr.  F.  T.  Bridgeland. 

Dr.  Magur  Hagopian.  Dr.  Hudson  O.  McMurtie. 

Dr.  Warren  A.  Gamble.  Dr.  Charles  Kauffeld. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  B.  Addie.  Dr.  F.  S.  Fluck. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Honorary  President. 
Thomas  Barker,  President. 
Mary  Zesinger,  Vice-President. 
Blanche  E.  Voorhees,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Forstburg,  Treasurer. 


ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  John  Miller,  President. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Eastburn,  Vice-President. 

Florence  Mattis,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gross  Schmidt,  Treasurer. 


ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Inez  Pope,  President. 
Antoinette  Williams,  Vice-President. 
Bertha  Deakyne,  Secretary. 
Anna  Seip,  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Almost  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  come  through  the  influence  of  the  members  of 
the  alumni.  The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  graduates  for  their 
alma  mater  are  the  University's  strongest  anchor. 

In  February  of  1909  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  called 
a  meeting  and  organized  themselves  into  an  Alumni  Association,  in 
order  that  they  might  do  more  effective  service  for  one  another  and 
for  their  alma  mater.   The  first  annual  banquet  was  held  June  11,  1909. 
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Officers  of  the  Association. 
Harry  T.  Williams,  President. 
George  J.  Clayton,  First  Vice-President. 
Karl  L.  Doll,  Second  Vice-President. 
Agnes  Mason,  Third  Vice-President. 
John  Barr,  Treasurer. 
Frances  Bowers,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Managers. 

Charlotte  Bobb.  Raymond  Pearson. 

Mae  Kennedy.  Florence  Heinle. 

Ruth  Rodgers.  Amy  B.  Loux. 

Florence  Snyder.  Ella  Goeppert. 

Katherine  Williams.  Marie  A.  Creamer. 

John  F.  Adam.  William  E.  Ball. 

Levin  Anderson.  Charles  Wakefield. 

Geo.  F.  Rebe.  D.  C.  Draper. 

Otto  H.  Schulze.  Russell  C.  Baldwin. 

Ex-Officio  Members. 
Harry  A.  Clemons.  Wayne  C,  Meschter. 

Ralph  L.  Parkinson. 

Special  Representative-. 
Marie  L.  Keifer.  Edna  Ran. 

Wm.  N.  C  Pass.  Joseph  Cunningham, 

Willard  Gillum.  U.K.  Boffert 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Chiropody  of  Temple  University 
have  organized  an  Alumni  Association  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
"to  advance  the  standing  and  interests  of  the  graduates  in  ehiropody 
of  Temple  University,  to  extend  aid  to  those  in  trouble  and  >i< -kness, 
to  promote  social  intercourse  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members, 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  chiropody  to  the  highest  plane." 

P.  Charles  Martucci,  President. 
Mae  Bennie,  Vice-President. 
Ida  N.  Creagar,  Secretary. 
Rae  Dougherty,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  NURSES— SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Donnelly,  President. 
Martha  Wannemacher,  Vice-President . 
Jessie  M.  Rowe,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Munder,  Treasure  r. 

ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  NURSES— GARRETSON  HOSPITAL. 
Ethel  Roe,  President. 
Mrs.  Herbert  Beale,  Vkc-Presidud. 
Mrs.  Reba  Newcomb,  Secretary. 
Annie  Roe,  Treasurer. 
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Student  Organizations. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Advisory  Committee. 
Arthur  B.  Linsloy,  A.M.,  Chairman. 
William  H.  Reese,  Sci.D.,  Secretary  and  Treat  ur  ^t 
James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D. 
George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D. 
William  A.  Nicolai,  G.G. 
Walter  S.  Gladfelter. 

Cercle  Francais. 
The  Cercle  meets  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  every  month  in  the 
Teachers  College,  1827  North  Broad  Street. 
Dr.  I.  Bram,  President. 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Becker,  Vice-President. 
Harriet  Smith,  Secretary. 
Gertrude  M.  Fredericks,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Quinn,  Treasurer, 
Prof.  Andre  F.  Berthier,  Director. 

MENORAH. 

Maurice  Levita,  President. 

Fannie  Sherman,  Vice-President. 

Rachel  Himmelsteib,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

YOUNG  MENrS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Temple  Christian  Association  is  to  bring  students 
into  the  Christian  life  and  to  develop  them  into  strong  and  active 
Christians.  We  emphasize  not  only  the  spiritual,  but  also  the  social 
life  of  students  in  the  University.  Bible  discussion  classes  are  con- 
ducted weekly  at  periods  which  are  most  convenient  to  the  students. 
Our  object  is  to  promote  student  fellowship  with  Christian  ideals. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cabinet  officers  for  1920-1921: 

F.  Slade  Danzola,  President. 

Edward  Westburg,  Vice-President. 

Harry  O.  Eisenberg,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  \  n.-n,,  jn, 

Montreville  Seely,    /  Blble  Study- 

F.  Slade  Danzola,  Finding  The  Comarade  God. 

Harry  O.  Eisenberg,  Christian  Lives  of  Great  Men. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  an  organization  which 
not  only  emphasizes  the  spiritual  but  also  the  social  life  of  the  young 
women  of  the  University.  Every  young  woman  is  eligible  to  join  this 
Association.  The  Association  holds  weekly  devotional  meetings  in 
the  Woman's  Club  Room.  The  Association  tries  to  give  personal 
attention  to  each  of  its  members  and  special  attention  to  tfie  girls 
who  board  in  the  city. 
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Officers. 
Ruth  Laurence,  President. 
Ruth  Erb,  Vice-President. 
Margaret  Soars,  Secretary. 
Margaret  Vanaman,  T reasurer. 


DELTA  ALPHA  THETA  FRATERNITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  THEOLOGY. 

Samuel  S.  VanSciver,  President. 
John  Dunbar,  Vice-President. 
Earl  Weber,  Secretary. 
John  Alfred  Beck,  Treasurer. 

J.  Edward  Rutledgc  Cook,  Chairman  of  Spiritual  Work  Committee. 
August  Gobel,  Chairman  of  Constitutional  Committee. 
Elsie  Stockett,  Chairman  of  Social  Committee. 


law  CLUB, 

Adrian  Bonnelly,  President. 

E.  H.  Cushman,  Vice-President. 

Win.  E.  Schubert,  Treasurer. 

Hyman  Lcvovitz,  Financial  Secrilary. 

A.  Lincoln  Myers,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


MEDICAL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Phi  Chi. 
Joseph  A.  Daly,  Presiding  Senior. 
Walter  S.  Niedzialkowski,  Presiding  Junior. 
G.  Russell  Clark,  Secretary. 
J.  Wesley  Post,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Charles  A.  Kepner,  Treasurer* 
John  H.  Stamp,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Leonard  A.  Freda,  Judge  Advocate. 
John  H.  Stamp,  Delegate  to  Biennicd  Conclave. 
Joseph  A.  Daly,  Alternate  to  Biennial  Conclave. 


Phi  Delta  Epsilon. 
Abraham  M.  Rechtman,  Consul. 
Alfredo  Mollinedo,  Vice-Consul. 
Morris  Ortzman,  Chancellor. 
Louis  M.  Jacobs,  Scribe. 

Sigma  Mu  Sigma. 
(Scholarship  Medical  Sciences) 
Officers  for  1919. 
John  H.  Stamp,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Illustrious  Junior. 
Bernard  L.  Melton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Vice-Junior. 
Charles  S.  Gelbert,  Secretary. 
J.  Wesley  Post,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Treasurer. 


General  I  nform  itton. 
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Officers  for  1920. 

Giacchino  P.  Giambalvo,  Illustrious  Junior. 
Walter  S.  Niedzialkowski,  Vice-Junior. 
Charles  Kepner,  Secretary. 
John  H.  Stamp,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Treasurer. 

Mills  Pediatric  Society. 

Dr.  H.  Brooker  Mills,  Honorary  President. 
Francis  X.  McCarthy,  President. 
Samuel  Wise,  Vice-President. 
G.  Russell  Clarke,  Secretary. 
Charles  A.  Kepner,  Treasurer, 

Sajous  Therapeutic  Society. 

Joseph  A.  Daly,  President. 
Raymond  Lynch,  Vice-President. 
Giacchino  P.  Giambalvo,  Treasurer. 
John  H.  Stamp,  Secretary. 

Anatomical  League. 

Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  Honorary  President. 

John  H.  Stamp,  President. 

Giacchino  P.  Giambalvo,  Vice-President. 

Eugene  J.  Melnik,  Secretary. 

W.  Warren  Burtis,  Treasurer. 

DENTAL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Xi  Psi  Phi. 

Maxwell  T.  Dahlen,  President. 
T.  Malcomb  Alexander,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  H.  Gommer.  Secretary. 
Nelson  H.  Collins,  Treasurer. 
Ralph  B.  Jones,  Editor. 

Psi  Omega. 

Perman  L.  Stevenson,  Grand  Master. 
Thomas  C.  Smart,  Junior  Master. 
William  J.  Harold,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
O.  Reynold  Hoch,  Treasurer. 
Joseph  G.  Giufira,  Chief  Inquisitor. 

Alpha  Omega  (Theta  Chapter). 

Eugene  J.  Melnik,  Chancellor. 
Joseph  S.  Smolens,  Vice  Chancellor. 
Maurice  B.  Gold,  Scribe. 
William  M alias,  Treasurer. 
Isaac  Cohen,  Financial  Secretary. 
Morris  H.  Kornberg,  Editor. 
Leon  Sax,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
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Garretsonian  Society. 
T.  Malcomb  Alexander,  President. 
William  J.  Harold,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
David  Belzin,  Treasurer. 
Maurice  B.  Gold,  Secretary. 
Angus  F.  White,  Librarian. 

Temple  University  Fraternity. 

S.  Stanley  Solomon,  Esq.,  Supreme  Regent. 
Franklin  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  Regent  Superior. 
Maurice  Sacell,  Chancellor. 
Peter  Ganone,  Exchequer, 
Maurice  Goldstein,  ScrUk . 
Alfred  Wasserman,  Solicitor. 
Maxwell  Scarf,  Assistant  Solicitor. 
Prank  R.  Loney  1 

James  H.  Kates    [  Praetorian  Knights. 
Morris  Rosenfeld  J 

Gamma  Delta  Tau. 
Farle  M.  Stevenson,  (hand  Master. 
Millard  B.  Simmons,  Junior  Grand  Master. 
C.  \\.  Me(  Yaekcn,  Si  rr>  tary. 
Romolo  DeLuca,  Treasurer. 

SORORITIES. 
Alpha  Theta  Pi 
Pearl  L.  Schabacker,  President. 
Ruth  Smith,  V ice-President. 
Marie  Kiefer,  Secretary. 
Ruth  Ware,  Assistant  Secretory. 
Harriet  Smith,  Treasurer. 

PHI  Delta  Gamma. 

Abigail  Shoosmith,  President. 
Leonette  Rehfuss,  Vice-President. 
Frances  Clemow,  Secretory. 
Amelia  Louis,  Treasurer. 

Phi  Alpha. 

Gwendolin  Narberth,  President. 
Ethel  Kennedy,  Vice-President. 
Marion  Heller,  Secretary. 
Ruth  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Alpha  Sigma  Tau. 
(Epsilon  Chapter) 
Olive  Sweiper,  President. 
Kathleen  Kenney,  Vice-President. 
Ruth  Kirk,  Secretary. 
Lucile  Blatchford,  Treasurer. 


(  }  E  NEK  A  L  IN  F( )  KM  AT  ION. 


Phi  Dbwa  Pi. 

(Beta  Chapter) 
Frances  Newcoinh,  President. 
Emily  Fry,  Vice-President, 
Wilma  Trimble,  Recording  Secretary, 
Maud  Sharpe,  Com ■spondiny  Secretory. 
Anna  Kuhl,  Treasurer, 
Edna  Ward,  Chaplain. 

Frances  Preston,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Phi  Delta  Pi. 

(Alumni  Chapter) 

Elizabeth  M.  Davidson,  President. 
C.  Anita  Preston,  Vice-President. 
Hazel  Brown,  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  Lanning,  Treasurer. 


Class  Organizations. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Senior  Class. 

Maurice  Levita,  President. 
J.  Banks  Lahr,  Vice-President. 
Ethel  Kennedy,  Treasurer. 
Sarah  Wylie,  Secretary. 

Junior  Class. 

Fannie  E.  Sherman,  President. 
Margaret  Mueller,  Vice-President. 
Leah  Bloom,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Maurice  Rosenfeld,  President. 
Mona  Oeser,  Vice-President. 
Virginia  Bozearth,  Secretary. 
Margaret  Soars,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 
Harry  O.  Eisenberg,  President. 
Cora  MacNeal,  Vice-President. 
Edward  Westburg,  Treasurer. 
Ruth  Ware,  Secretary. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
Senior  Class. 
Harry  S.  Dunkelberger,  President. 
Alfredo  Mollinedo,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  K.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
Morris  Ortzman,  Treasurer. 
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Junior  Class. 
G.  Russell  Clarke,  President. 
Giacchino  P.  Giambalvo,  Vice-President. 
Charles  A.  Kepner,  Secretary. 
Joseph  W.  Miernicki,  Treasurer. 
Cornelius  G.  Wooding,  Historian. 
William  W.  Pedrick,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Francis  J.  Fox,  President. 
Sterling  C.  King,  First  Vice-President. 
John  P.  Nolan,  Second  Vice-President. 
Boleslaus  W.  Grabiak.  Secretary. 
Herman  Saperstein,  Treasurer. 
Winfield  M.  Bishop,  SergeanJtrOt-Arms. 
Frank  Orland,  Historian. 

Freshman  Class. 

James  H.  Kates,  President. 
Thomas  J.  Gallagher.  Vice-President. 
R.  Evelyn  Bunting,  Secretary. 
Daniel  Barsky,  Treasurer. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 
Senior  Class. 

Maxwell  T.  Dahlen,  President. 
David  W.  Kramer,  Vice-President. 
Thomas  W.  Shearer,  Secretary. 
Regina  David,  Treasurer. 
William  J.  Kennedy,  Editor. 
David  Rosenberg,  Business  Manager. 

Junior  Class. 

Barnev  B.  Bar  ah,  President. 
R.  Vail  Sheldon,  Vice-President. 
Lulu  H.  Lersch.  Secretary. 
David  Belzin,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
J.  Wesley  BrandifT,  President. 
Nathan  Kaplan,  Vice-President. 
Charles  T.  Shallcross,  Secretary. 
David  Brunstein,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 

Cyril  L  H.  Speigelmire,  B.S.,  President. 
George  W.  Mover,  Vice-President. 
Bartholomew  A.  Collins,  Secretary. 
Florence  Michaud,  Treasurer. 
W.  Austin  Kelly,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Gene  B  a  L  1 N  fo  r  m  at  m  n  . 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
Senior  Class. 

Charles  W.  Ostrum.  Presuh  nt. 

R.  William  W  aldorf,  Vice-President. 

Thomas  P.  Foley,  Secretary. 

Maurice  Etioh,  Treasurer. 
Morris  SklofT,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Junior  Class. 

Alexander  Meisel,  President. 
Samuel  Bird,  Vice-President. 
Cecie  P.  Henry,  Secretary. 
Augusta  Cohen,  Treasurer. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 

Earl  P.  Erway,  President. 
Byron  Pyle,  Vice-President. 
Lydia  Van  Luvanee,  Secretary. 
Orlean  V.  Manley,  Treasurer. 
Sterling  C.  Rex,  Sergeant-at-Arms . 


Teachers  College. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Sophomore  Class. 

Elizabeth  Cope,  President. 
Harry  Barfoot,  Vice-President. 
Mildred  Bishop,  Secretary. 
Ruth  Laurence,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 

Alice  S.  Montgomery,  President. 
James  Carter,  Vice-President. 
Beatrice  Ford,  Secretary. 
Frances  Newcombe,  Treasurer. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Sophomore  Class. 

Kathleen  Kenny,  President. 
Althea  Kose,  Secretary. 
Lucille  Blatchford,  Treasurer. 
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Freshman  Class. 

Amelia  Lewis,  President. 
Helen  Lutes,  Secretary. 
Margaret  Heston,  Treasurer. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 
Sophomore  Class. 

Florence  Habecker,  President. 
Delia  Avery,  Vice-President. 
Helen  Collins,  Secretary, 
Mabel  Zieser,  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Class. 

Reba  E.  Hughes,  President, 
Verna  Hershey,  Vice-President. 
Ruth  M.  Schatz,  Secretary. 
Esther  Lenker,  Treasurer. 


UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Senior  Class. 

George  L.  Roberts,  President. 
Lillian  Weitzman,  Vice-President. 
W  alter  Ilerkness,  Secretary. 
Willis  Auerbach,  Treasurer. 


Junior  Class. 

Guy  Clair,  President. 
Bertram  Bennett,  Vicc-Prt  sidetd. 
Lillie  Matthes,  Secretary. 
Charles  Barr,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Thomas  Richmond.  President. 
Joseph  Edel,  Vice-President. 
Stanley  Bryce,  Secretary. 
Dora  D'Zube,  Treasurer. 


Freshman  Class. 

Joseph  Pyle,  Preeidi  nt. 
George  Taylor,  Vice-President. 
Elmer  Frank,  Secretary. 
William  Fisher,  Treasurer. 


(iKNKKAL  InFOKMATION. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 
The  Temple  University  Magazine  is  published  by  students 
of  the  college  and  professional  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  appears  in  eight  monthly  issues.  The  editors 
seek  to  make  it  a  record  of  student  life  and  an  expression  of 
university  aims  and  ideals,  and  they  accordingly  desire  con- 
tributions from  the  alumni  and  the  professional  school-  ac 
well  as  from  the  undergraduates.  Most  important  of  all, 
this  magazine  may  bring  into  mutually  helpful  contact  the 
widely  divergent  parts  of  the  University. 

THE  GARRETSONIAN. 

The  Garretsonian  is  the  official  magazine  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College  of  Temple  University  and  of  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

THE  ROBERT  CASTLE  MEMORIAL. 

A  scholarship  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the 
second  year  Day  High  School  who  obtains  the  highest 
scholarship  ranking  for  the  current  academic  year. 

THE  CERCLE  FRANQAIS  PRIZE. 

A  prize  is  given  annually  to  the  student  in  the  College 
who  has  made  the  most  progress  in  French  during  the  year. 

THE  JOHN  MORRISON  PRIZE. 

This  prize  is  given  annually  to  the  student  doing  the  best 
work  in  Sacred  Oratory. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  is  in  the  new  Annex 
of  Teachers  College  and  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  in 
general.  The  Law  School  and  the  Medical  School  have 
special  libraries  in  their  respective  buildings. 

MUSEUM. 

A  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  material  in  alcohol,  directly 
available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  being  amassed,  and 
a  very  useful  herbarium  has  been  formed.    A  collection  of 
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finely  preserved  animal  types  is  found  in  the  biological 
laboratory. 

The  fact  that  the  great  museums  of  the  city  are  near  at 
hand  and  easily  accessible  makes  the  development  of  a  large 
general  museum  unnecessary.  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  America. 

The  valuable  Stevens  collection  of  minerals,  the  gift  of 
Horatio  Stevens  to  the  University,  is  available  for  the  use 
of  students  especially  interested  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  University  has  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Both 
the  indoor  and  the  field  athletic  sports  arc  encouraged.  The 
University  being  coeducational,  suitable  games  and  sports 
are  provided  for  the  women. 

The  various  sports  represented  at  present  are  football, 
basket-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  golf,  hockey,  and  track  work, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  gymnasium. 

All  students,  unless  excused  on  presentation  of  a  physi- 
cian's certificate,  must  take  physical  training  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Students  are  examined  by  the  medical  examiners 
of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
correction  of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  counselor  to  students  who 
desire  positions  to  earn  money  while  pursuing  a  course. 
Hundreds  have  been  helped  during  the  past  year.  Many 
young  men  are  in  the  Morning  Accounting  course  and  hold 
excellent  positions  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  ability 
and  adaptability  of  those  holding  positions  are  carefully 
studied  and  they  are  advised  what  advanced  courses  to  take 
to  prepare  for  managerial  and  executive  positions. 

THE  TEMPLE  RESTAURANT. 

The  Temple  Restaurant  is  under  the  management  of  the 
University  and  a  cafeteria  luncheon  is  provided  at  moderate 
prices  between  the  hours  of  12.00  and  1.00.  It  is  located  at 
1809  North  Broad  Street. 


Q I N Kit  A  L  I N FORM ATIO N . 


BOARD,  LODGING,  LOCKERS, 

There  are  dormitories  for  women  students.    The  Univer- 
sity also  keeps  a  list  of  approved  boarding  houses  and  private 
homes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  men  student 
can  be  well  cared  for. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  permission  to 
students  to  reside  in  any  house  not  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  It  is  preferred  thai  all  out-of-town 
women  students  reside  in  the  dormitories. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  University. 
Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway  station  until  a  boarding- 
house  is  chosen. 

Lockers  are  provided  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the  students' 
personal  effects,  but  the  University  is  not  responsible  for 
any  losses. 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  the  regular  fees. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

There  are  four  dormitories  for  women:  They  are  all  in 
the  same  block  as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Teachers  College. 

These  dormitories  are  four-story  stone  buildings  on  the 
most  beautiful  street  in  Philadelphia.  Every  room  is  heated 
by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Large,  comfortably 
furnished  reception  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  students  in  each  building. 

Students  are  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  rooms  may  be  occupied  the  Saturday  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  and  retained  until  the  day  after  Com- 
mencement. 

The  students  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  blankets, 
bed  linen,  rugs,  soap,  towels,  napkin  ring,  bureau  scarf  and 
couch  cover. 

All  baggage  and  packages  as  well  as  mail  should  be  sent 
in  care  of  the  Hall  in  which  the  student  is  to  live.  If  there 
are  any  C.  0.  D.  charges,  the  amount  of  them  should  be 
left  in  advance  with  the  Warden  of  the  Halls. 
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Degrees,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  June  17,  1920. 


Degrees  in  Course. 

THE  COLLEGE. 


Master  of  Science. 
Name.  Address. 

George  Charles  Clever  New  Jersey 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Florence  E.  Ahlfeldt  Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Blieden  Pennsylvania 

John  F.  Duffy,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Rachael  Himmelsteib  Pennsylvania 

Ethel  May  Kennedy  Pennsylvania 

Jerome  Banks  Lahr  Pennsylvania 

Laura  E.  Tyner  Pennsylvania 

Jessie  Marie  Maynard  Watkins  New  York 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

Maurice  M.  Levita  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Harman  Rowe  Pennsylvania 

Solomon  Sacks  Pennsylvania 

Pearl  Leona  Schabacker  Pennsylvania 

Civil  Engineer. 

Frederic  Swing  Crispin  Pennsylvania 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Baclulor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Charles  Barthold,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Louis  N.  BatofT  Pennsylvania 

Julia  F.  Blumrick  Pennsylvania 

Martha  E.  Boyer  Pennsylvania 

Otto  J.  Fischer  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  L.  Grahn  Pennsylvania 

James  S.  McAfee  Pennsylvania 

Rebecca  W.  Riegner  Pennsylvania 

Marta  Samans  Pennsylvania 

Mai>ude  Sharpless  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Weldon  Stewart  Pennsylvania 

Edgar  Charles  Young  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Charles  Warren  Brewbaker  Ohio 

Robert  Rout  ledge  Cuba 

John  David  Skilton  Delaware 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Melvin  T.  Hinshaw  North  Carolina 
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Course  in  Thvoloyy. 

Not  leading  to  a  Degree. 
Name.  Alliums. 

Parke  Brunner  Kurtz   Penns\  Ivania 

Ralph  Eugene  Wallis   Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Malcolm  Adam   Pennsylvania 

Nathaniel  Antenson   Pennsylvania 

Louis  N.  BatofT  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Berkowitz   New  .Jersey 

Adrian  Bonnelly  Pennsylvania 

Howard  W.  Bramhall   Penn  By  Ivania 

Russell  Con  well  Cooney  Pennsylvania 

Timothy  M.  Cremins  Penn.-\  Ivania 

Edward  Howard  Cushman  Pennsylvania 

Roy  Allen  DeLong  Pennsylvania 

Crescentius  Di  Gregorio  New  Jersey 

Charles  H.  Drummond  Pennsylvania 

Michael  Aloysius  Foley  Pennsylvania 

William  Ginsburg  Pennsylvania 

Joan  W.  Kenworthy  Pennsylvania 

Henry  W.  Koons  Pennsylvania 

Hyman  Lebovitz  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Tilghman  Lloyd,  Jr  New  Jersey 

Philip  T.  Lyons,  Jr  New  Jersey 

Francis  A.  Mathews,  Jr   New  Jersey 

Michael  Joseph  Matta  Pennsylvania 

Jacob  Plon  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Disraeli  Price  Pennsylvania 

Francis  M.  Richards  Pennsylvania 

Henry  P.  Richardson  Pennsylvania 

Ellis  Rudman  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Salkind  Pennsylvania 

Edwin  Graham  Scovel  New  Jersey 

Herman  N.  Silver  Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Solo  Pennsylvania 

Nathan  Speck  Pennsylvania 

James  Franklin  Swartz  Pennsylvania 

Lorraine  Samuel  Tahl  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Lewis  Wase  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Robert  Parker  Banks  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Asher  Burros  New  York 

Granville  Virgil  Clark   Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Aloysius  Daly  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Stanley  Dunkelberger  Pennsylvania 

Murray  Finkelstein  .  .  .Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Keefer  Fisher  Pennsylvania 

Leonard  Marius  Freda  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Saladin  Gelbert  Pennsylvania 

James  Robert  Valentine  Heller  Pennsylvania 

George  Isaac  King  Pennsylvania 
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Name.  Address. 

Raymond  T.  LaRue  Ohio 

Joseph  Howard  Litz  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  Addison  Lynch  West  Virginia 

Francis  Xavier  McCarthy  Pennsylvania 

Hugh  Allen  McDonald  Montana 

Alfredo  Mollinedo  South  America 

Morris  Ortzman  Pennsylvania 

Adam  Martin  Restenberger  Pennsylvania 

Isidore  J.  Siwka  Michigan 

Joseph  Stambul  Pennsylvania 

Francis  Trygar  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Howard  Wise  Oregon 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Charles  Alexander  Benninghove  Pennsylvania 

Pauline  Beregoffsky  Pennsylvania 

Rose  Berman  Pennsylvania 

Miles  Bernard  Bonner  Pennsylvania 

James  Diamond  Bumm,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Benedict  Jacob  Garton  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Chaikcn  Pennsylvania 

David  Ross  Colbs  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Jean  Purneil  Comegys  Pennsylvania 

Maxwell  Feldman  Pennsylvania 

Romanus  McKinley  Fields  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Paul  Foley  Pennsylvania 

Morris  Gallen  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Ebey  dayman  Pennsylvania 

Bernard  Goodis  Pennsylvania 

Walter  John  Grabowski  Pennsylvania 

Gelia  Verena  Harris  Pennsylvania 

Dale  Zanier  Hendrixson  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Lewis  Hoffman  Pennsylvania 

Oley  Edward  Horsey  Maryland 

George  Thomas  Hunter  New  Jersey 

Paul  W.  Irwin  Pennsylvania 

Stanislaus  Frank  Kaidasz  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Alexander  Kessler  Pennsylvania 

Elias  Harry  Kugel  Pennsylvania 

John  Huffman  Lassiter  Maryland 

Michael  Vincent  McFadden  Pennsylvania 

Alfred  Markle  New  Jersey 

Nestor  Marrero  Montane  Cuba 

Samuel  C.  Mundlack  Pennsylvania 

Charles  William  Ostrum  Pennsylvania 

Harold  William  Perrong  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Pollack  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Rich  Pennsylvania 

Philip  Spiers  Pennsylvania 

Martin  Aaron  Stees  Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Tonitzky  Pennsylvania 

R.  William  Waldorf  Pennsylvania 

Ross  Barden  Warren  Pennsylvania 
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Name.  kSMMfn 

Joseph  Gedalia  Wasscrman   IVnnsylvania 

Mary  Rose  Wasserman  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Waxman   IVims  lvnnia 

Cecelia  Jesse  Weissman  Pennsylvania 

Martin  Wesolowski,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Williams  Pennsylvania 

Louis  George  Wohi  Pennsylvania 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist . 

Sara  Eva  Sugerman  Pennsylvania 

Henry  Madison  Thomas,  Jr   Arkansas 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

Andrea  Secondo  de  Masi  Pennsylvania 

Bertram  C.  Steves  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 
(Philadelphia  Dental  College) 

Francis  Joseph  Curran  New  Jersey 

Maxwell  Trout  Dahlen  Pennsylvania 

Regina  David  Ohio 

Vernon  Tabor  Emmons  New  Jersey 

Morris  Orin  Fineman  Pennsylvania 

Charles  D.  R.  Halstead  New  Jersey 

Philip  Herman  Holstein  New  Jersey 

Isaac  P.  Holzman  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Acker  Howard  Pennsylvania 

William  John  Kennedy  Pennsylvania 

David  William  Kramer  Massachusetts 

Carlos  A.  Mendiola  Cuba 

Alfred  Francis  Pierson  New  Jersey 

David  Rosenberg  Pennsylvania 

William  Moses  Shawmut. .  Massachusetts 

Thomas  Walker  Shearer  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Isaac  Tubinsky  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Aaron  Weiner  Pennsylvania 


Certificates. 

for  special  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

Two-Year  College  Course  Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Medicine. 

Nathan  Brenner 
Goldie  Fink 
Haig  Kapigian 
Samuel  R.  Price 
Maurice  Rosenfeld 
A.  Alver  Shapiro 
Hammell  P.  Shipps 
David  Stein 
Sarah  E.  Worob 
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C our ne  in  Technical  Chemistry. 
Walter  Strockbine. 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  Course. 
Name.  Addrebb. 

Elsie  E.  Stockett  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Stockett  Pennsylvania 


List  of  Graduates  in  Courses  Not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Commencement,  Saturday,  June  19,  1920. 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 
Junior  College  Courses. 
Kindergarten  Training. 


M.  Lucille  Blatchford  Pennsylvania 

Kathleen  E.  Kenncy  Pennsylvania 

Alethea  S.  Kose  Pennsylvania 

Household  Science. 

Delia  Josephine  Avery  Pennsylvania 

Margie  Bowman  Bomberger  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Caster  Pennsylvania 

Florence  Rebecca  Habeeker  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Ruth  Zieser  Pennsylvania 

Physical  Education. 

Harry  Barfoot  Pennsylvania 

Mildred  Bishop  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  ('ope  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Cousins  Pennsylvania 

Pauline  Davis  New  Jersey 

Susan  Dupay  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Erb  Penns\  Ivania 

Dorothy  Eyster  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Parson  Pennsylvania 

Elhvood  Geiges  Pennsylvania 

Mae  Haverstick  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Kennedy  Pennsylvania 

Cyrilla  Knight  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Lawrence  Pennsylvania 

Jacob  Leuzinger  Pennsylvania 

Mary  S.  Lewis  Pennsylvania 

Bertha  Linaka  Pennsylvania 

Russella  Pelton  Pennsylvania 

Clarence  Potts  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Reilley  Pennsylvania 

Catharine  Sheaf er  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Terry  Pennsylvania 

Max  Volin  Pennsylvania 

Alice  White  Pennsylvania 
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Commercial  Education . 
Name.  4B0BMfc 
Abigail  Ambler  Shoosmith   Pennsylvania 

Music. 

Olive  Lucile  Sweigert  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 

Degree  of  Graduate  in  Chiropody. 

Earl  Paige  Erway  New  York 

Bessie  Colten  Freeman  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Franklin  Harbold  Pennsylvania 

George  Albert  Helf and  Pennsylvania 

David  Henry  Kine  Pennsylvania 

Orleane  Lane  Manley  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Specht  Nester  Pennsylvania 

Byron  Thomas  Pyle  New  Jersey 

Sterling  Cathir  Rex  Pennsylvania 

Ernest  Rosenbaum  New  Jersey 

George  Kyle  Schacterle  Pennsylvania 

Paul  Howard  Schiffhauer  Pennsylvania 

George  Andrew  Stedef ord  Pennsylvania 

Lydia  Rosalie  Van  Luvanee  Pennsylvania 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Classical  Course. 

Joseph  Clement  Jenkins  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  John  Redland  Pennsylvania 

Bertram  Warner  Shay  Pennsylvania 

General  Course. 

James  Augustus  Henry  Tennessee 

Wilford  Beverly  Hodge  Pennsylvania 

Maxwell  Adam  Kotzker  Pennsylvania 

George  Leath white  Roberts  New  Jersey 

David  Rubin  Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Edward  Weintraub  Pennsylvania 

Scientific  Course. 

Willis  Adolph  Auerbach  Pennsylvania 

John  Raymond  Foley  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Weaver  Herkness,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Charles  Weidler  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Levi  Wood,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  TECHNIQUE  AND  ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTING. 

Certified  Public  Accounting  Course. 

Albert  B.  Brosgol  Pennsylvania 

Jack  Charleston  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  John  Curry  New  Jersey 

John  James  Driscoll,  Jr  Pennsylvania 
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Name.  Address. 

Thomas  Frederick  DuLaney  Pennsylvania 

William  Francis  Fox  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Gross  Pennsylvania 

Herbert  Hauser  Klein  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Frederick  Merz  Pennsylvania 

John  A.  Myers  Pennsylvania 

Bonis  Safren  Pennsylvania 

Frank  William  Streit  Pennsylvania 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

Emma  Constance  Anderson  Pennsylvania 

Delia  S.  Bergen  New  Jersey 

Grace  Dorothy  Caldwell  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Alice  Curry  Pennsylvania 

Catharine  Oliver  Derbyshire  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Scott  Dickey  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Esther  Emenheiser  Man-land 

Pearl  Pitman  Fennimore  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  Hartman  New  Jersey 

Lois  Hawthorne  Pennsylvania 

Charlotte  Aleda  Hayes  New  Jersey 

Katherine  Dorothy  W  inifred  Hussey  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Ida  KauffmaD  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Klebsch  New  York 

Agnes  Lucas  Mark  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Logan  Schaub  New  Jersey 

Laura  Mallo  Stout  New  Jersey 

Twila  Esther  Syphrit  Pennsylvania 

Gam  tootl  Hospital. 

Lucille  Antonette  Capleski  Pennsylvania 

Ida  May  Dando  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Matilda  Schumacher  Pennsylvania 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Course  in  Institutional  and  Household  Administration. 

Emma  Lavina  Doriss  Pennsylvania 

Catherine  Mary  McGinley  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Technical  Household  Art. 

Florence  Hershey  Gross  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Frances  Holland  Pennsylvania 

Edna  Shaddinger  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Technical  Dressmaki,rtg. 

Elsie  Edwards  Pennsylvania 

Ethel  May  King  New  Jersey 

Ethel  Frances  Lively  Virginia 

Course  in  Technical  Milliricry. 
Ruth  Belle  McKeag  New  Jersey 


General  INFORMATION.  180 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Secretarial  Course. 
Name.  Addkrhh. 

Mary  Braker  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Butterworth   Pennsylvania 

Paul  Edison  Duffield   Peni 

Fanny  Helen  Getzow   Peni 

Mabel  Giagnacovo  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Hewitt  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Frances  King  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Murdock  List  Pennsylvania 

Caroline  Louise  Marenzana  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Musgrave  Pennsylvania 

Muriel  Frances  Nash  Pennsy  1  vania 

Anna  Elizabeth  Saurman  Pennsylvania 

Sophie  Schambelan  Pennsylvn  oia 

Mabel  Mae  Shetzline  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Alda  Shollenberger  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Elizabeth  Thompson  Pennsylvania 

Edith  Tomlinson  Pennsylvania 

Sara  Day  Trumbower  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Vanaman  New  Jersey 

Margaret  Walters  Pennsylvania 

Lillian  Gibson  Warth  Pennsylvania 

Emergency  Secretarial  Course. 

Eva  Bass  Pennsylvania 

Theresa  Behrman  Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  May  Chaney  Pennsylvania 

Clara  Burrows  Cozens  New  Jersey 

Martha  Emily  Dick  Pennsylvania 

Bookkeeping  Course. 

Joseph  Aloysius  Ash  Pennsylvania 

Hyman  Biern  Pennsylvania 

Florence  May  Coleman  Pennsylvania 

Ernest  Fredrich  Cronlund,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Gustav  Henry  Cullman  Pennsylvania 

Rose  Anna  Duffield  Pennsylvania 

Ethel  B.  Grier  Pennsylvania 

John  A.  Hallo  well  Pennsylvania 

Dolores  Elizabeth  Hesch  Pennsylvania 

Milton  Murat  Horton  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Beryl  Laughlin  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Lieberman  Pennsylvania 

Alfred  Joseph  Mullen,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Catharine  Eugenia  Sullivan  Pennsylvania 

Combination  Course. 
Rose  Goldstein  Pennsylvania 

Office  Training  Course. 

Harriet  Beecher  Kunkle  Pennsylvania 

Beatrice  Ella  Veltman  New  Jersey 
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Shorthand  Course. 
Name.  Addrkbb. 

Mildred  Irene  Adams  Pennsylvania 

Richard  Wilkinson  Barraclough  Pennsylvania 

Sarah  Berman  Pennsylvania 

Emily  Kerr  Bothwell  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Cecilia  Bourke  Pennsylvania 

Harriet  Dorothy  Bradway  Pennsylvania 

May  Carney  Pennsylvania 

Frances  Ellen  Clarke  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Brooks  Collie  North  Carolina 

Thomas  Brinton  Dallet  Pennsylvania 

Evangeline  Depuy  Decker  New  Jersey 

Mildred  Diemer  Pennsylvania 

Elsie  Susanna  Dollak  Pennsylvania 

Wealtha  Eleanor  Eames  Pennsylvania 

Bessie  Einhorn  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Gertrude  Fiehter  Pennsylvania 

Frieda  Flogaus  Pennsylvania 

Marie  Caroline  Frantzis  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Edith  Goodwin  Pennsylvania 

Addie  Gould  New  Jersey 

Evelyn  Grace  Gross  Pennsylvania 

Edna  Rose  Houseman  Pennsylvania 

Beatrice  May  Huher  Pennsylvania 

Blanche  Kalman  Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Kates  New  Jersey 

Margaret  Mae  Kemmcrer  Pennsylvania 

Florence  Genevieve  Kingslev  Pennsylvania 

Madeleine  Hose  Kirk  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Virginia  Kraft  Pennsylvania 

Oscar  Lionel  Langman  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Ellen  Lee  Pennsylvania 

Stella  Lipman  Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  Metz  Pennsylvania 

Anna  May  Oland  Pennsylvania 

Hilda  Frieda  Rabel  Pennsylvania 

Ethel  Reece  Pennsylvania 

Gladys  Myrtle  Hied  Pennsylvania 

Rosalind  Roberts  Pennsylvania 

Clara  Carolina  Ruger  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Nase  Shoemaker  Pennsylvania 

Sarah  Silverman  Pennsylvania 

Claire  Reba  Slass  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Smith  Pennsylvania 

Laura  Marie  Spang  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Loretta  Stenson  Pennsylvania 

Lillian  Arena  Stepp  Pennsylvania 

Jessie  Lee  Strudic  Pennsylvania 

Alvina  Jacobiene  Thomas  Pennsylvania 

Lillian  Pearl  Trout  Pennsylvania 

Kathryn  Agnes  Wagner  Pennsylvania 

William  Wagner  Pennsylvania 

Anna  Drewett  Wallace  Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Zenobia  Washabaugh  Pennsylvania 
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Certificates. 

The  following  students,  not  having  completed  nil  the  subjects  of 
the  regular  Teachers  College  Course,  or  not  having  had  the  required 
preliminary  work,  are  certified  in  the  subjects  completed. 

Course  in  Physical  Education* 


Name.  Address. 

Mildred  Bailey  Pennsylvania 

William  DeAntoniis  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Flanagan  Pennsylvania 

Alice  Lynch  Pennsylvania 

Morris  Sadagursky  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Waddell  Pennsylvania 

Course  in  Chiropody. 
Albert  Phillip  Braun  Pennsylvania 


Prizes  and  Honors. 

The  Alliance  Francaise  (Groupe  de  Philadelphie)  gives  a  medal 
annually  to  the  most  proficient  student  in  the  French  Department. 
Awarded  to  Margaret  Mueller. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  John  Morrison  Prize  in  Sacred  Oratory  has  been  awarded  to 
Ralph  Eugene  Wallis. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
obtaining  the  highest  general  average  for  the  four  years'  course. 
Awarded  to  Charles  S.  Gelbert. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  John  C.  Applegate  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded  to 
Harry  S.  Dunkelberger,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Albert  A.  Burros. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  a  Gold  Medal  or 
Surgical  Pocket  Case  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  presenting 
the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year.  Awarded 
to  Joseph  K.  Fisher,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Morris  Ortzman. 

Gynecology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Winner  Krusen  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Gynecology.  Awarded 
to  Albert  A.  Burros,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Robert  P.  Banks. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Luther  C.  Peter  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Ophthalmology. 
Awarded  to  Harry  S.  Dunkelberger,  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Granville  V.  Clark. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  E.  Robertson  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  exami- 
nation in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Awarded  First  Prize  to  Joseph  R. 
V.  Heller;  Second  Prize  to  Albert  A.  Burros,  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Murray  Finkeistein  and  Joseph  H.  Litz. 
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Pediatrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Brooker  Mills  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  presenting  the  best  report  of  the  Clinics  in  Pediatrics. 
Awarded  to  Joseph  A.  Daly,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Morris 

Ortzman. 

Therapeutics  Prize. — By  Prof.  Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  a  Gold  Medal 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in 
Therapeutics.  Awarded  to  Francis  X.  McCarthy,  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Joseph  A.  Daly. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitschler  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Laryngology. 
Awarded  to  Charles  S.  Gelbert,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Raymond 
A.  Lynch. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Henry  J.  Off  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Otology.  Awarded  to  Granville 
A.  Clark,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Harry  S.  Dunkelberger. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Collier  P.  Martin  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Proctology.  Awarded 
to  Harry  S.  Dunkelberger,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Leonard  M. 
Freda. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — By  Prof.  Harry  Hudson  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics.  Awarded 
to  Murray  Finkelstein,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  James  R.  V.  Heller. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  II .  Augustus  Bacon  for  the  best 
examination  in  Operative  Surgery.  Awarded  to  Stephen  Santangel, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Louis  M.  Jacobs. 

Genito-Urinary  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Hersey  Thomas  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  ( ienito-Urinarv 
Surgery.  Awarded  to  Charles  S.  Gelbert,  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Albert  A.  Burros. 

Junior  Surgery  Prizes. — By  Prof.  AYilliam  A.  Steel  to  the  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  reports  of  the  year. 
Awarded  to  Undergraduate  G.  Russell  Clark.  By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich 
and  H.  Cotter  Boyle  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  receiving  the 
highest  average  in  the  final  examination.  Awarded  to  Undergraduate 
Charles  A.  Kepner. 

Junior  Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  Jesse  O.  Arnold  to  the  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded 
to  Charles  A.  Kepner,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  G.  Russell  Clark. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS,  (  LASS  OF  1920. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Charles  S.  Gelbert,  Joseph  R.  V. 
Heller  and  Francis  Trygar. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Samuel  H.  Wise. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Francis  X.  McCarthy. 

Frankford  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Adam  M.  Restenberger. 

tM.  Sinai  Hospital,  PhiladdpJiia. — Morris  Ortzman  and  Joseph 
StambuL 
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Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — GranvilN*  V. 
Clark  and  George  I.  King. 

Hanisburg  Hospital,  Pa. — Robert  P.  Banks  and  Joseph  K.  Fisher. 

Chester  Hospital,  Pa. — Joseph  A.  Daly. 

Clearfield  Hospital,  Pa. — Murray  Kinkelst  ein. 

State  Hospital,  Scranhm,  Pa. — Leonard  M.  Freda. 

Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. — Isidore  J.  Siwka. 

LaPaz,  Bolivia,  South  America. — Alfredo  Mollinedo. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 

The  Prof.  L.  Ashley  F aught  Prize,  consisting  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  the 
highest  average  in  the  final  examination  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
Awarded  to  Philip  H.  Holstein,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  R. 
Halstead. 

The  Prof.  C.  Barton  Addie  Prize,  consisting  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  the 
most  proficient  work  in  the  Crown  and  Bridge  Department.  Awarded 
to  Maxwell  T.  Dahlen. 

The  Prof.  Theo.  D.  Casto  Prize  of  $20.00  for  the  best  Dental  Radio- 
graphs, awarded  as  follows:  First  Prize,  Regina  David;  Second  Prize, 
Maxwell  T.  Dahlen;  Third  Prize,  Harry  A.  Weiner,  and  Fourth  Prize, 
Charles  R.  Halstead. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

The  Dr.  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general  average 
of  the  Senior  Year,  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred  Markle,  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  James  D.  Bumm,  Jr.,  Harry  L.  Hoffman  and  Benjamin 
Waxman. 

The  Dr.  H.  Evert  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  average  in  the 
Theory  of  Pharmacy,  has  been  awarded  to  James  D.  Bumm,  Jr., 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Alfred  Markle  and  Maxwell  Feldman. 

The  Dr.  Henry  Fisher  Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred  Markle, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Louis  G.  Wohl,  Benjamin  Waxman  and 
Harry  L.  Hoffman. 

The  Dr.  James  C.  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry, 
has  been  awarded  to  Michael  V.  McFadden,  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Alfred  Markle  and  Benjamin  Waxman. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred  Markle  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Harold  W.  Perrong,  Louis  A.  Kessler  and 
Louis  G.  Wohl. 

The  L.  G.  Penn  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Harold  W.  Perrong. 
The  Louis  Green  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Louis  A.  Kessler. 

SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 

Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  the  student  having  the 
best  general  average  for  the  year.    Awarded  to  Benjamin  F.  Harbold. 
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Chiropody  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Prize. — Ten  dollars  in  Gold  to  the 
student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Practical  Chiropody. 
Awarded  to  Ernest  Rosenbaum. 

Pedic  Items  Prize. — Donated  by  the  Pedic  Items  Journal,  published 
in  New  York  City,  consisting  of  a  Pocket  Case  of  Instruments  known 
as  Prof.  Joseph's  Pocket  Case,  to  the  student  having  the  best  average; 
in  Practical  and  Didactic  Chiropody.  Awarded  to  Lydia  K.  Van 
Luvanee. 

The  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Kurtz  Prize. — A  copy  of  Bradford  &  Lovett's 
Textbook  on  Orthopedics,  to  the^student  attaining  the  best  general 
average  in  Chiropodial  Orthopedics.    Awarded  to  David  H.  Kine. 

The  Dr.  Chas.  Scott  Miller  Prize. — To  the  student  presenting  the 
best  set  of  notes  in  Bacteriology.  Awarded  to  Ernest  Rosenbaum, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Orleane  L.  Manley. 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Castle  Memorial  Prize. — Given  for  the  highest  scholarship  in  the 
Second  Year  Class  of  the  University  High  School.  Awarded  to  Joseph 
N.  D' Avignon. 


Faculty  of  Temple  University. 


Name.  Addrebh. 

Abdill,  Roberta  Kevin  2029  N.  Van  PeW  St. 

Adair,  Mary  1120  Mount  Vernon  St 

Adams,  John  E  631  S.  Conesto^a  St. 

Addie,  Charles  Barton,  D.D.S  1300  N .  29th  St. 

AleinikorT,  Harry  1236  N .  42d  81 

Allen,  Elizabeth  4024  Green  SI 

Anders,  Joseph  Wesley,  M.D  North  Wales.  Pa. 

Antonson,  Cornelia  C  1615  Brown  St. 

Applegate,  John  Chew,  M.D  3540  N.  Broad  St. 

Armbruster,  Robert  S  5229  Catharine  St. 

Arnett,  James  H.,  M.D  2540  N.  11th  St 

Arnold,  Jesse  O.,  M.D  4149  N.  Broad  St. 

Arthur,  Amos  A.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D  723  Madison  St.,  Chester.  Pa. 

Asher,  Joseph  M.,  A.B.,  M.D  1335  N.  Broad  St. 

Asms,  Eugene  J.,  M.D  "The  Hermitage,"  Conflho- 

hocken  Pa 

Aspel,  Joseph,  M.D  3602  Old  York  Road 

Astley,  G.  Mason,  M.D  5317  Master  St. 

Attix,  James  Conner,  D.D.S.,  M.D  2355  N.  13th  St. 

Babcock,  William  Wayne,  A.M.,  M.D..  .  .  Cloverly  Lane,  Rydal,  Pa. 

Bacon,  H.  Augustus,  Ph.G.,  M.D  1527  Girard  Ave. 

Bailey,  George,  Jr  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Barnes,  Charles  S.,  M.D  2035  Chestnut  St. 

Barnum,  Frances  Jeanette,  B.S  2013  N.  15th  St. 

Barrow,  Anastatia  M  2204  N.  15th  St. 

Bartlett,  Charles  Edward,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. .  .2318  Spruce  St. 

Bassett,  Irma  Elva  1613  Dover  St. 

Beardslee,  Sara  Elizabeth,  A.B  6077  Regent  St. 

Beckley,  Allen  G.,  M.D  2836  Columbia  Ave. 

Bedford,  John  Claude,  LL.M  526  S.  Orange  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Bedrossian,  Edward  H.,  A.B.,  M.D  700  S.  Washington  Sq. 

Beedle,  William  B  1112  Chestnut  St. 

Besier,  Joseph  William,  D.D.S  2127  Bellmore  Ave. 

Beitler,  Nancy  Cannell  1521  Oxford  St. 

Bendig,  Frederick  H  4830  Cedar  Ave. 

Benedict,  Franklin  D.,  M.D  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Benjamin,  J.  Malvern,  B.S.  in  M.E  1929  W.  Girard  Ave. 

Bennie,  James  Richardson  6126  Christian  St. 

Bennie,  Mae  6126  Christian  St. 

Bernardy,  Henry  Leander,  B.S.,  M.D  1929  W.  Girard  Ave. 

Berthier,  Andre  F  1506  Fairmount  Ave. 

Bevan,  David,  M.D  5510  Girard  Ave. 

Bird,  Gustavus  C,  M.D  1415  W.  Erie  Ave. 

Boehringer,  Winfield,  M.D  1811  S.  22d  St. 

Bolton,  Thaddeus  L.,  A.B.,  Ph.D  1731  N.  16th  St. 

Book,  William  I.,  B.S.,  Ph.D  207  DeKalk  Sq. 

Boom,  Henry  Herbert,  M.D  2908  Poplar  St. 
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Booye,  Mark  T.,  M.D  1818  N.  12th  St. 

Bourgaize,  Wallace  3308  N.  15th  St. 

Bower,  John  Oscar,  Ph.G.,  M.D  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Bowers,  Frances  B  1907  Cayuga  St. 

Bowman,  Charles  Ellis,  B.B.A  15  E.Essex  Ave.,  Lansdowne, 

Pa. 

Boyle,  H.  Cotter,  A.B.,  M.D  1414  W.  Erie  Ave. 

Bradford,  Harry  Charles,  M.Cp  3033  Germantown  Ave. 

Braun,  Charles  1729  N.  Newkirk  St. 

Bricker,  Sacks,  M.D  1101  Wyoming  Ave. 

Brighton,  Bertha  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Brooks,  John  D  2204  N.  17th  St. 

Brooks,  T.  Latimer  1805  N.  15th  St. 

Broomell,  I.  Norman,  D.D.S  252  W.  Hortter  St. 

Broomell,  Willard  S.,  D.D.S  252  W.  Hortter  St. 

Brown,  Stanley  A.,  Mrs  1727  Erie  Ave. 

Bucher,  Jonas  W  1735  W.  Berks  St. 

Buckman,  Laura  Walter  1805  N.  18th  St. 

Burgess,  Herbert  Ray,  A.B,  D.D  S.  E.  cor.  18th  and  Mont- 
gomery Ave. 

Caldwell,  William  T.,  A.M  1631  N.  17th  St. 

Calely,  Richard  Huston,  D.D.S  2233  N.  15th  St. 

Carey,  Harry  K,  M.D  2035  Chestnut  St. 

Caris,  Perry  A.,  A.M  212  S.  37th  St. 

Carnell,  Laura  II.,  A.B.,  Litt.D  2136  N.  Camac  St. 

Cassel,  Elwood  BL  B.S  1515  Diamond  St. 

Casto,  Theodore  D,  D.D.S  5134  Chester  Ave. 

Chapman,  Francis,  Esq.,  LL.B  1420  Widener  Building 

Chapman,  S.  Spencer,  LL.B  231  Winona  Ave. 

Chesner,  Frank  Maurice,  M.D  703  Wharton  St. 

Clark,  Jefferson  II,  Jr.,  A.B,  M.D  3343  N.  20th  St. 

Cleborno,  Ronayne,  M.D  Kern  wood   San,  Chestnut 

Hill. 

Clemens,  Carl  913  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Katherine  V  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Codman,  Charles,  A.E,  M.D  42d  and  Spruce  Sts. 

Coombs,  James  Norman,  M.D  1319  N.  Broad  St. 

Condon,  Alberta  Louise,  B.S  1814  X.  13th  St. 

Conrad,  Cora  3612  N.  17th  St. 

Copeland,  Mack,  B.S,  LL.B  1612  Poplar  St. 

Cornfeld,  Morris,  A.B,  M.D  1336  S.  4th  St. 

Costello,  Charles.  119  S.  13th  St. 

Crans,  Maude  Borie  4617  Griscom  St. 

Crawford,  Andrew  W,  A.B,  LL.B  2124  Spruce  St. 

Creager,  Ida  Newman  5715  Germantown  Ave. 

Cunningham,  J.  Metz,  M.D  2108  E.  Chelten  Ave. 

Cusack,  Francis  J  3241  N.  11th  St. 

Dager,  Forrest  E,  A.M,  D.D  3618  N.  Broad  St. 

Davis,  Leon  O,  A.B,  M.D  4515  Paul  St. 

Davis,  Thomas  Carroll,  M.D,  Ph.D  312S  N.  Broad  St. 

D'Eliscu,  Milton  F,  B.S,  D.P.E  3    Overhill    Road,  Upper 

Darby,  Pa. 

Detwiler,  Stovei  L  2401  N.'Marston  St. 
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Devcr,  Francis  J.,  M.D  319  S.  18th  St 

Devereux,  Robert  T.,  M.D   1858  Hunting  Park  Ave 

Diller,  Margaret  Patton  Mrs  527  8.  42d  St. 

Diseroad,  Benjamin  F.,  M.D  901  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Donnelly,  Daniel  J.,  M.D  3714  N.  Broad  St. 

Dorsett,  Rae  Shepherd,  B.S.,  M.D  213  S.  46th  St. 

Dougherty,  Rachel  Ellen  1419  N.  16th  St. 

Doyle,  Sherman  H.  Mrs  Stotesbury     Hall,  Temple 

University. 

Drummond,  Isabel,  A.B  2255  N.  Uber  St. 

Duncan,  Harry  A.,  A.B.,  M.D  2615  W.  Somerset  SI 

Duncan,  May  Elizabeth,  B.S.  in  Ed  3040  N.  Lawrence  SI . 

Dunham,  James  Henry,  A.M.,  Ph.D  Hamilton  Court,  39th  and 

Chestnut  Sts. 

Dustin,  Gertrude  O.  L.,  B.S.  in  Ed  1830  N.  Park  Ave. 

Eby,  Frank  H.,  Ph.G  1939  Columbia  Ave. 

Emich,  John  Philip,  M.D  3245  N.  Front  St. 

Engel,  Rudolph  1133  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Essig,  Norman  S.,  D.D.S  1700  Locust  St. 

Evans,  Charles,  A.B  1824  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Evans,  George  B.,  LL.B  227  Market  St.,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

Ewing,  Jeanette  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Faught,  L.  Ashley,  D.D.S  1210-12  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

Felderman,  Leon,  M.D  4428  York  Road 

Feldman,  Martin,  A.B.,  LL.B  6544  Woodland  Ave. 

Fernley,  Gertrude  H  6800  York  Road 

Fessler,  Susan  V..  861  N.  Broad  St. 

Fineman,  Hayim,  A.B.,  Ph.D  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Firth,  George  W.,  M.D  Kensington  Ave.  and  Schiller 

St. 

Fischelis,  Philip,  M.D  828  N.  5th  St. 

Fish,  Mary  Stark  2137  Green  St. 

Fisher,  Henry,  M.D.,  Ph.D  2345  E.  Dauphin  St. 

Fisher,  Herbert  P.,  A.M.,  M.D  5532  Wayne  Ave. 

Freemantle,  William  A.,  A.M.,  D.D  719  Sansom  St. 

Fretz,  Franklin  A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D  330  Ferry  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Fretz,  Howard  G.,  A.B.,  M.D  1207  W.  Erie  Ave. 

Frick,  John  H.,  M.D  25  High  St. 

Gangloff,  Edward  J.,  M.D  169  W.  Tioga  St. 

George,  Marion  V.,  B.S  1307  Wakeling  St. 

Gerhard,  Samuel  P.,  A.B.,  M.D  639  N.  16th  St. 

Gillman,  Roseina  C  2136  N.  Camac  St. 

Gladfelter,  Walter  1710  N.  Park  Ave. 

Goble,  Grace,  A.B.,  A.M  S.  College  St.,Myerstown,Pa. 

Goepp,  Philip  Henry,  A.B.,  Mus.Doc  2121  Sansom  St. 

Gordon  John,  D.D  1821  W.  Venango  St. 

Gordon,  Samuel  F.,  M.D  1326  Rockland  St. 

Gordon,  William  Duncan,  B.S.,  A.M  6719  N.  Broad  St. 

Gorham,  Maud  Bassett,  A.B.,  Ph.D  108  Cornell  Ave.,  Swarth- 

more,  Pa. 

Graves,  David  Armstrong,  M.Cp  3033  Germantown  Ave. 

Graves,  Isabel,  A.M.,  Ph.D  442  W.  Harvey  St. 
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Gray,  Janet  1912  Poplar  St. 

Grayshon,  Alfred  B  1543  N.  12th  St. 

Greenway,  Samuel  B.,  M.D  2717  N.  12th  St. 

Grimes,  Charles  H.,  M.D  3546  N.  Broad  St. 

Groff,  Henry  C.,  B.E.,  M.E  S.  E.  cor.  Broad  and  Ve- 
nango Sts. 

Grube,  Sara  J  1711  Park  Ave. 

Haldeman,  Viola  M  2123  N.  Uber  St. 

Hall,  Adam  M  5131  Brown  St. 

Halpern,  Leon  A.,  D.D.S  2438  N.  33d  St. 

Hammond,  Frank  Clinch,  M.D  3311  N.  Broad  St. 

Hande,  Lucile  E.,  Mrs  25  Langhorn  Ave.,  Llanerch, 

Pa. 

Heathcote,  Charles  W.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D  430  S.  4th  St.,  Colwyn,  Pa. 

Heine,  Henry  Eugene,  A.M.,  LL.B  2317  N.  College  Ave. 

Heller,  Marion  E.,  B.S  863  X.  20th  St. 

Heller,  Napoleon  B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D  863  X.  20th  St. 

Hewson,  Addinell,  M.D  2120  Sprue-  St. 

Hickey,  J.  Garrett,  M.D.,  D.D.S   ,4604  Cheater  Ave 

Hitchler,  William  A.,  M.D  37  W.  Phil-Ellena  St. 

Hoar,  Benjamin  Boyd,  A. B.,  LL.B  311   Weal   End  Ave,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Holden,  Edward  At wil,  B.S,  in  C.E  27  Montgomery  Ave,  Nai> 

berth,  Pa. 

Howell,  Lewis  James  2108  Walnut  St. 

Hunt,  Leo,  A.M.,  LL.B  Commercial  Trust  Building 

Huntington,  Maxwell  4S0S  W  indsor  Ave 

Ingham,  Samuel  S.,  M.D  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Ingles,  Otto  Edward,  D.D.S  The  Tray  Hotel,' 3(>th  and 

Ludlow  Sts. 

Iszard,  S.  Stanger,  A.M.,  LL.B  Cor.  Euclid  Ave.  and  Hunter 

St.,  Woodbury,  X.  J. 

Jackson  Abner  Davis,  B.S.,  A.M  34  E.  Tulpehocken  St. 

Jackson,  Clyde  C,  L.D.S  1811  N.  Camac  St. 

Jourdan  Victor  J.  P.,  M.D  Cor.  Wood  and  Washington 

Sts.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Kachelries,  Frank  C  100  Butler  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Karlson,  Claus  Emanuel,  A.B    30  Park  Ave.,  Klkins  Park, 

Pa. 

Keifer,  Marie  L  3515  X.  23d  St. 

Kendig.  H.  Evert,  M.D  5328  Bavnton  St. 

Kennedy,  Curtis  M  1619  N.  15th  St. 

Kiersey,  Aubrey  R  1112  Chestnut  St. 

Kimmelman,  Louis,  M.D  2401  N.  5th  St. 

Kirchner,  Louis  A.,  M.D  1944  X.  32d  St. 

Klimas,  Enoch  G.,  M.D  2538  E.  Alleghenv  Ave. 

Kraber,  Willis  E   1727  W.  Berks  St. 

Kramer,  Arabella  Irene  2123  N.  Uber  St. 

Krusen,  Wilmer,  M.D.,  LL.D  127  X.  20th  St. 

Kumme,  Herman  G  333  W.  Logan  St. 

Kuntzleman,  Harry  L  209  Main  St.,  Pho  nixville, 

Pa. 

Kurtz,  Arthur  D.,  M.D  2520  X.  22d  St. 
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Lambert,  Alonco  V  5143  Chestnut  St. 

LaMonaca,  Joseph  1415  Morris  St. 

Leebron,  Jacob  D..  M.D  5814  Chestnut  St. 

Leedom,  John,  M.D  72.r>  \\ .  Allegheny  Ave. 

Lefferts,  Walter,  Ph.D  222  S.  r>:>><l  St. 

Lehrfeld,  Louis,  M.D  702  S.  60th  St. 

Leidy,  Mabel  Mary  Hamburg,  Pa. 

Lenahan,  Joseph  P.,  M.D  3306  N.  5th  St. 

Lesh,  John  A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D  2146  Park  Ave. 

LeVan,  Maud  Edna  825  Moss  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Lick,  Alton  Walter,  A.B  3251  Sansom  St. 

Linck,  Minnie  Turngemeinde,    Broad  St. 

above  Columbia  Ave. 

Linsley,  Arthur  B.,  A.B.,  A.M  6046  Webster  St. 

Lloyd,  Mary  Birchell  4714  Penn  St. 

Lorenz,  Alfred  1712  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Lynch,  Anna  M  1813  Hamilton  St. 

McClary,  Samuel,  B.S.,  M.D  Medical  Arts  Building 

McDevitt,  Charles  Howard,  M.D  4600  Wayne  Ave. 

McFadden,  Michael  V  305  Broadway,  Camden,  N.J. 

Mcllhenny,  Cleason  662  N.  Brooks  Ave. 

Mcllvain,  Edwin  Hulme,  M.D  3801  N.  17th  St. 

McJennett,  William  D.,  B.S  2215  Green  St. 

McKeag,  Ruth  2908  Carman  St.,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

McLane,  Araminta  Temple  University 

MacCallum,  John  Archibald,  D.D  3925  Walnut  St. 

Mackenzie,  Lucinda  P..  .  ,  1316  Spruce  St. 

Mackenzie,  Marion,  B.S.,  Ph.D  4816  Florence  St. 

MacMillan,  Clara  Lucille  1523  W.  Norris  St. 

Mallon,  Charles,  D.D.S  1511  N.  17th  St. 

Martin,  Collier  F.,  M.D  5116  Locust  St. 

Martucci,  Ernest  J  Continental  Hotel 

Mayne,  Estella  Marion   2312  N.  31st  St. 

Meyers,  Milton  K.,  B.S.,  M.D  1529  S.  Broad  St. 

Miller,  Charles  Scott,  M.D  1218  Wyoming  Ave. 

Miller,  Edwin  Busby,  M.D  2351  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Miller,  Ida  L.  K.,  A.B.,  A.M  212  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Mills,  H.  Brooker,  M.D  1402  Spurce  St. 

Minehart,  John  R.,  Ph.G.,  M.D  4821  Germantown  Ave. 

Mitchell,  Edward  K.,  M.D  710  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Monaghan,  Francis  Joseph,  A.B  2033  Green  St. 

Morgan,  Edith  6800  Old  York  Road 

Morris,  Mary  C  1116  Chestnut  St. 

Morse,  Horace  Binney,  A.B.,  M.D..  ...  .  .16  Darby  Road,  Llanerch, 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Musgrave,  Mary  1017  Sunset  St.,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Myers,  Walter  N  3303  Walnut  St. 

Neel,  Henri  C,  A.M   

Nicolai,  William  A.,  G.G  1929  N.  Broad  St. 

Nicoletta,  Frank  A  717  Montrose  St. 

Nussbaum,  Frederick  D.,  A.B.,  Ph.D  1314  S.  57th  St. 

Off,  Henry  J.,  M.D..  115  S.  20th  St. 
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Oliensis,  Abraham  E.,  M.D  726  Pine  St. 

O'Neill,  Mary  Xavier  101   Dayton  St.,  Phcenix- 

ville,  Pa. 

Orth,  A.  Parth,  A.M  6210  Larchwood  Ave. 

Osmond,  Charles  H.,  B.S  3512  N.  16th  St. 

Parkinson,  William  N.,  M.D  209  N.  60th  St. 

Parmer,  Wayne  R.,  B.S  146  N.  61st  St. 

Patterson,  Clarence  3906  Spruce  St. 

Penn,  Leo  G.,  Ph.G  1501  N.  6th  St. 

Perry,  Merlin  A  323  N.  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Peter,  Luther  C,  A.M.,  M.D  121  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Podolski,  Louis  A.,  Ph.G  1117  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Pownall,  Levi  W.,  D.D.S  Christiana,  Pa. 

Preston,  C.  Anita  130  Simpson  Road,  Ardmore, 

Pa. 

Prevost,  Jules  L.,  M.D  Glen  Lock,  Pa. 

Prophet,  Marion  H  4115  Pine  St. 

Pyle,  Thomas  Walter  4001  Spring  Garden  St. 

Ramsdell,  Ernest  S.,  M.D  3633  X.  Broad  St. 

Rauser,  Frederick  C  2923  W.  Master  St. 

Reed,  Lillian  R  1904  Green  St. 

Reese,  William  EL,  Ph.B.,  ScD  201o  X.  loth  St. 

Rich,  Thaddeus,  Mus.Doc  Hotel  Normandie,  36th  and 

Chestnut  Sts. 

Robertson,  Stuart,  A.M.,  Ph.D  900  X.  loth  St. 

Robertson,  William  Egbert,  M.D  327  S.  17th  St. 

Robey,  Louis  William,  A.B.,  LL.B  Montevista  Apts.,  63d  and 

Oxford  Sts. 

Roe,  Annie  R  6211  Elmwood  Ave. 

Roelofsma,  Edmond  846  Wynnewood  Road 

Rogers,  Thomas  B  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Roth,  D.  A.,  M.D  3029  Diamond  St. 

Rusca,  Felix  St.  E.,  D.D.S  408  Jefferson  St. 

Russell,  Carlton  N.,  D.D.S  130  S.  18th  St. 

Russell,  Charles  T.,  M.D  2521  E.  Norris  St. 

Rutt,  Amos,  Ph.D  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1421  Arch  St. 

Sajous,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.. .  .2043  Walnut  St. 

Sajous,  Louis  T.,  B.S.,  M.D  2043  Walnut  St. 

Sampson,  Edith,  Ph.D  5618  Girard  Ave. 

Saylor,  Grace  S.,  A.B  1523  W.  Norris  St. 

Schacterle,  George  K.,  Phar.D  741  N.  36th  St. 

Scheuringer,  Charles  A.,  B.S  1605  Ruscomb  St. 

Schofield,  Harold  D  4414  E.  Manavunk  Ave. 

Schwar,  Oscar  1435  N.  60th  St. 

Scott,  John  Calvin,  Phar.  D.,  M.D  614  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Scovel,  Edwin  G  531  FederalSt., Camden, N.J. 

Sener,  Walter  Jordon,  M.D  642  N.  41st  St. 

Setzer,  Walter  C,  M.E  3915  N.  8th  St. 

Sharp,  Rebecca  Stillwell  1447  N.  17th  St. 

Sharp,  W.  M.s  A.B  1635  N.  15th  St. 

Sheaffer,  Josephine  401  Bourse  Building 

Shoop,  Ira  Darwin    

Short,  Roy  J  129  Lacy  St.,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 
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Shumway,  Walter  B.,  D.D  7  Elliott  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr 

Pa. 

Siegel,  Alvin  E.,  A.B.,  M.D  318  B.  18th  St. 

Simons,  Gardell  Sea  Gate,  N.  Y. 

Sloane,  M.  T.,  M.D  1101  N.  41st  St. 

Smith,  Carl,  M.D  1030  S.  60th  St. 

Smith  R.  Penn,  M.D  2511  S.  67th  St. 

Smith',  S.  Homer,  A.M  1006  S.  56th  St. 

Southwick,  Laura  M.,  Mrs  1848  N.  Wellington  St. 

Spencer,  William  Boyd,  LL.B  431  Ashdale  St. 

Spiers,  Israel,  M.D  3031  Diamond  St. 

Stauffer,  Milton  F  2238  Park  Ave. 

Stecher,  William  A.,  B.S.  in  G  40  E.  Walnut  Lane 

Steckert,  Florence  1851  N.  13th  St. 

Steel,  William  Albert,  A.M.,  M.D  3300  N.  Broad  St. 

Sterner,  David  0  119  S.  13th  St. 

Stimson,  C.  M.,  M.D  1801  Cayuga  St. 

Strickler,  Albert,  A.B.,  M.D  4037  Girard  Ave. 

Strickler,  Howard  K.,  Ph.  B.,  C.P.A  118  S.  41st  St. 

Suiter,  David  Leaman,  M.D  218  W.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Swalm,  Charles  Joseph,  A.B.,  M.D  1330  Rockland  St. 

Swalm,  William  A.,  M.D  4901  N.  13th  St. 

Tassman,  Isaac  S  1823  Erie  Ave. 

Taylor,  John  Madison,  A.M.,  M.D  1504  Pine  St. 

Taylor,  Mervyn  Ross,  M.D  1823  Spring  Garden  St. 

Thomas,  John  Stanley  1017  Race  St. 

Thomas,  William  Hersey,  M.D  1445  N.  17th  St. 

Thompson,  Frank  Adoniram,  A.B.,  M.D.,  5108  Springfield  Ave. 

Thomson,  A.  A.  V.,  C.P.A  3123  Midvale  Ave. 

Thornton,  Mary  L.D.,  A.B.,  M.D  2703  W.  Somerset  St. 

Thunder,  William  S  4242  Regent  St. 

Tousaw,  John  A  8  Albion  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tracey,  James  W.,  LL.B  604  Locust  Ave. 

Triplett,  John  E.,  A.M.,  D.D  130  Euclid  St.,  Woodbury, 

N.  J. 

Tryday,  Edith  Middleton  2313  Oxford  St. 

Tschopp,  Carl  1319  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Ulrich.  Emil  P  3261  Ridge  Ave. 

Ungerleider,  Harry  E.,  M.D  1831  Chestnut  St. 

Velutine,  Emilio,  D.D.S  1931  N.  23d  St. 

Vlachos,  Nicholas  Panagala,  Ph.D  2123  N.  Uber  St. 

Wailes,  George  Handy,  A.B.,  D.D  517  S.  48th  St. 

Walk,  George  Everett,  A.M.,  Ph.D  1852  N.  Willington  St. 

Wallace,  Nettie  Selina  5015  Duffield  St. 

Wallace,  Robert  Burns,  A.M.,  D.D  526  W.  Tabor  Road 

Walter,  Raymond  Charles,  A.B.,  D.D.S.,  1708  Green  St. 

Walter,  Rosalind  S  Colmar,  Pa. 

Warmuth,  Mitchell  P.,  M.D  863  N.  20th  St. 

Weeks,  Violet  Cullen  2218  Estaugh  St. 

Wells,  Guillian  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Wescott,  Harry  D.,  A.B  1100  Penn  Square  Building 

Whitaker,  William  Harington,  LL.B  707  S.  55th  St. 

Whitcraft,  Harry  R  36  N.  50th  St. 
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Name.  Address. 
Whitlock,  John  Wilmer,  B.  of  Ped  829  Pennington  Ave.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Whitten,  Herbert  Joseph  Finance  Building,  S.  Penn 

Square 

Wilbur,  Charles  F.,  D.D.S  5300  Wayne  Ave. 

Willougby,  R.  Ray,  B.S.,  M.D  909  W.  Erie  Ave. 

Wilson,  Ada  R  1310  N.  Hobart  St. 

Wilson,  George  P  315  E.  Ridley  Ave.,  Ridley 

Park,  Pa. 

Whitherstine,  Christopher,  M.S.,  M.D..  .  .5317  Greene  St. 

Wolf,  Samuel,  A.M.,  M.D  The  Aldine  Hotel 

Wolfe,  Gartha  Edna  119  S.  17th  St . 

Wood,  Leila  M  1928  N.  13th  St. 

Woolsey,  Richard  Ray,  LL.B  2044  Chestnut  St. 

Wright,  Herman  Winfield,  LL.B  916  Spruce  St. 

Young,  Charles,  B.S  3403  Cumberland  St. 

Zulick,  Howell  S.,  M.D  1729  Arch  St 


Bequests. 


FORM  OF  GIFT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  THE  TEMPLE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  PHILADELPHIA,  the  sum  of  

 to  be  used  

Notice. — A  Will  making  charitable  bequests  must  be 
made  at  least  one  calendar  month  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  persons, 
and  their  signatures  attached  as  witnesses;  otherwise  the 
Will  is  of  no  effect  as  to  charities. 

Neither  witness  must  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
institution  either  as  trustee  or  otherwise. 

If  the  donor  desires  to  give  land  or  houses,  a  description 
of  the  property  should  be  inserted  in  the  Will. 

If  givers  desire  to  give  the  money  or  property  while 
they  live,  they  can  be  secured  in  a  certain  annual  income,  or 
annuity,  till  their  death. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 


1919-1920. 


(Where  city  name  is  not  given,  the  address  is  in  Philadelphia.) 
COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Name.  Address. 

Aaronson,  Jeanette  1625  E.  Berks  St. 

Abuhove,  Rosalie  M  3139  Columbia  Ave. 

Adams,  Jennie  C  3518  Queen  St. 

Ahlfeldt,  Florence  3309  N.  Park  Ave. 

(  1704  Mount  Vernon  St, 
Alaburda,  Robert  -J  118  cor.  4th  and  North  Sto..  Mia- 

{    ersville,  Pa. 

Albert,  Eva  358  Ritner  St. 

Alexander,  N.  S.  (Mrs)  510  S.  47th  St. 

Alfonzo,  Oswalds  {  Jfga^P^  Porto  Rieo 

Allen,  Elmer  T  3009  E.  Thompson  St. 

Anderson,  Hulda  M  I*811**'  Broad  St. 

'  (  Bessemer,  Mich. 

Antenson,  Charles  M  329  Queen  St. 

Archer,  Wilbur  L.,  Jr  1001  S.  13th  St. 

Armour,  Mary  H  3712  N.  Broad  St. 

Arnold,  Thompson  G  4005  N.  12th  St. 

Atkinson,  George  R   1528  N.  Allison  St. 

Bacon,  Florence  T  123  E.  Maple  Ave.,  Moorestown, 

N.  J. 

Baker,  Albert  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 

Baker,  Francis  M  5638  Malcolm  St. 

Bamberger,  Roy  J  17th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Barr  Alfred  H  1729  Ridge  Ave. 

Barthold,  Charles,  Jr  500  \Y.  Noma  St. 

Bartine,  Helen  W  Byberrv,  Pa. 

Ba^ys,  D.nie.  {g&fc**"- 

Bassnett,  Ch.rlc,  U  {  $8*S*$%  R.  7  D.  ,. 

BatofT,  Louis  N  2412  S.  5th  St. 

Baton,  Grace  5112  Newhall  St. 

Becher,  F.  C.  (Mrs.)  1226  Wagner  St. 

Bellinfante,  Joseph  1609  Ellsworth  St. 

Bente,  Elizabeth  I        &  g.fWdhft  W.  Va. 

Berger,  Eugenia  A  (SuyDdUH^P. 

Bielska,  Marie  2022  Spring  Garden  St. 

Bigelow,  Ruth  Abington  Memorial  Hospital,  Ab- 

ington,  Pa. 

(450) 


List  OF  BtUDBNTB. 
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Name.  Addrkhs. 

Bill,  Virginia  Fay  915  Clinton  St. 

Biswanger,  Raymond  A  2039  E,  Buckiue  St. 

Biswanger,  \\  ilhelmina  A  3136  Frankford  Ave. 

Bitner,  Bertha  M  31  Cricket  Ave,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Blair,  Benjamin  2731  Mascher  St. 

Blieden,  Abraham  1318  S.  5th  St. 

Bloom,  Leah  E  212  W.  7th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Blue,  Ruth  3344  B  St. 

Blumrick,  Julia  F  5511  Poplar  St. 

Bolton,  W.  S  1802  N.  Park  Ave. 

Boney,  Alice  2104  N.  15th  St. 

Bonner,  Joseph  A  Bustleton,  Pa. 

Boylan,  Jessie  R  1812  Green  St. 

Bozearth,  E.  Virginia  {  St 

Bradley,  Luther  S  200  Chestnut  St.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Bram,  Israel  1714  N.  7th  St. 

Brennan,  Charles  L  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Brenner,  Nathan  734  S.  6th  St. 

Brower,  Virginia  2123  N.  Park  Ave. 

Brown,  Herman  1917  Germantown  Ave. 

Brown,  Percy  1512  N.  56th  St. 

Bruce,  William  B  5614  Haverford  Ave. 

Bucher,  James  W^  1735  W.  Berks  St. 

Buckley,  Lydia  E  721  W.  Cliveden  Ave. 

Burtz,  Laura  E  Norwood,  Pa. 

Buschman,  Peter  4136  Ogden  St. 

Bustard,  George  1  1416  Citv  Line,  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Anna  T  1424  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Cairnie,  William  U  2155  N.  13th  St. 

Callinau,  Sara  B  1716  Erie  Ave. 

Cannon,  Alfred  1937  S.  Warnock  St. 

Cannon,  Lucy  230  Richmond  St. 

Capri,  Anthony  G  1607  S.  Broad  St. 

Carberry,  Marion  482  Green  Lane 

Carlin,  Genevieve  1743  Venango  St. 

Carpenter,  Eugene  F.,  Jr  304  S.  4th  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Carpenter,  William  2967  N.  Taylor  St. 

Carter,  Carolina  (Mrs)  1811  N.  Gratz  St. 

Carver,  Ray  4846  Leiper  St. 

Cassel,  Ellwood  B  2531  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Cassells,  Roland  B  4639  Richmond  St. 

Cavanaugh,  Regina  2115  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Chambers,  Margaret  T  6739  Torresdale  Ave. 

Chase,  Elwyn  F  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

Cheskis,  Samuel  2543  S.  8th  St. 

Cilovitch,  Leon  2040  N.  25th  St. 

Cirino,  Antoinette  718  Fulton  St. 

Clements,  Ivan  C  776  N.  25th  St. 

Clever,  Kelso  123   Linden  Ave.,  Haddonfield, 

N.  J. 

Collins,  Earl  W  1618  Pine  St. 

Collins,  Moses  L  1725  N.  21st  St. 
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rvi™  n0i«„  f  1809  N-  Broad  St. 

colon,  tfelen  j  102  N.Union  St.,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 

Coma,  Anthony  S  5235  Woodland  Ave. 

Constable,  Mary  L  1827  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Cooley,  Maude  M  1820  Spring  Garden  St. 

Cooper,  Katherine  Eleanor  1705  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Copelan,  Mack  1612  Poplar  St. 

Corao,  Carlos  (  Royersford  Pa. 

'  |  Caracus,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

Cornblatt,  Maurice  K  {  New  York  City 

Cousins,  Helen  1737  N.  18th  St. 

Cullen,  Thomas  L  2555  Carol  St. 

Cummings,  Sarah  D  1625  Howarth  St. 

Cunnie,  James  H  624  N.  Front  St. 

Dailey,  J.  Gerald  4734  Kingsessing  Ave. 

Daisley,  Irene  2651  N.  33d  St. 

Danzola.SladeF  {JBSStf.S 

Dawson,  John  N  1129  Fillmore  St. 

Dayley,  Elizabeth  1542  N.  11th  St. 

DeFord,  Alice  R  2046  N.  20th  St. 

De  Piano,  Joseph  S  136  Cherry  St. 

De  Polio,  Joseph  337  Anna!  St. 

De  Roche,  Percy  S  16  X.  24th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Devlin,  Jane  1N00  Morns  Building 

Diebel,  Alfred  H  2940  X.  6th  St. 

Dilg,  M.  Emily  K.W  LllowGroveATe.,Che8tnutHil] 

Dimm,  Ethel  M  120  Walnut  St.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Donnan,  Jesse  F  2307  River  Ave.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Doris,  Katherine  140  X.  50th  St. 

nAim1on  ™  •  /  2021  S.  Norwood  St. 

Douglan,  Elsie  {  Pemberton,  X.  J,  R.  D.  1 

Duffield,  Paul  E  4812  X.  L3th  St. 

Duffy,  JohnF  2113  RitnerSt. 

Duncan,  May  E  3040  X.  Lawrence  St. 

Dyer,  William  E  1813  N.  11th  St. 

Eakins,  Florence  E  766  S.  15th  St. 

Eastwood,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.)  3714  Hamilton  St. 

Eaton,  Leona  M  1915  8.  12th  St. 

Eberest,  Thomas  D  4533  X.  Grati  St. 

it-     u        \u    u  /  5924  Locust  St 

Eisenberg,  Abraham  [  Woodbin0t  N  j. 

Eisenberg,  Harry   1537  Euclid  Ave. 

Eisenberg,  Samuel  J  2820  Kensington  Ave. 

Ely,  Howard  A  2608  N.  17th  St. 

Ernst,  Walter  2545  N.  8th  St. 

Evans.  Hunter  L  2051  Ridge  Ave. 

Evans,  Louise  Q  {SSEJm?* 

Evans,  R.  Alma  2401  X.  17th  St. 

Evans,  Thomas  W  157  X.  20th  St. 

Even,  Elsie  M  1633  Wakeling  St. 
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Name.  Addhehh. 

Fahs,  Bruce  H  5090  Morton  St. 

Fanz,  John  S  548  Tennis  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Farlej,  Martha  Warren  Are.,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Farley,  Sarah  F  Warren  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Pa, 

Feldman,  Edith  M  54  N.  62d  St. 

Felton,  Dana  S  Towanda,  Pa. 

Ferris,  Irving  G  Girard  College 

Fetterman,  R.  Austin  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Field,  Nellie  1619  N.  52d  St. 

v  ^tpt?  I  5178  Parkside  Ave. 

Fmk,  Eugene  E  \  207  W.  110th  St.,  New  York  City 

Fink,  Goldie  635  N.  5th  St. 

Fiscella,  Philip  1914  Mifflin  St. 

Fischer,  Millie  122  Sumac  St. 

Fischer,  Otto  J  1210  W.  Dauphin  St. 

Fish,  Sylvanus  622  Bainbridge  St. 

Flood,  Caroline  M  2536  South  St. 

™        A/r      n  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Flynn,  Mary  C  <  m  Moos[c  St>>  peckville,  Pa. 

Folwell,  Ralph  T  Ill  Bethlehem  Pike,  Chestnut  Hill 

Foulkrod,  Jennie  1534  Harrison  St. 

Fox,  Agnes  K  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fox,  Helen  B  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fredericks,  Gertrude.  15  N.  53d  St. 

Freed,  H.  E  1209  Herbert  St. 

Frehafer,  Mary  L  1738  N.  13th  St. 

'  1519  Fontain  St. 


French,  Dorothy  |  291  Farweii  Ave.',  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fry,  Edward  5142  Westminster  Ave. 

Fullerton,  Elvina  S  1546  N.  Gratz  St. 

Gaiter,  Israel  3133  Columbia  Ave. 

Gannone,  Peter  1523  S.  10th  St. 

Gardner,  George  2029  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Garrick,  W.  E  724  S.  16th  St. 

Gelfond,  David  628  Tasker  St. 

Po  i.    AW  ■  /  3313  Hagert  St. 

Genkin,  Morris  |  105  Gralfam  Ave>>  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gessler,  John  M  39th  and  Baltimore  Ave. 

Gettis,  Charles  1507  N.  Marshall  St. 

Gilmore,  Edith  J  1337  N.  55th  St. 

Giuliano,  John  1021  Carpenter  St. 

Glatstein,  Charles  627  Tasker  St. 

Glenn,  Bessie  Trinkle.  1438  N.  13th  St. 

Glenn,  Edward  Robert  1438  N.  13th  St. 

Glickman,  Deborah  850  N.  8th  St. 

Gloor,  Frederic  H  2542  N.  Front  St. 

Goldberger,  Olga  1842  N.  17th  St. 

Golder,  R.  Boyd  Centerton,  N.  J. 

Goldfine,  Joseph  .5910  Addison  St. 

Gomersall,  Edith  5345  Lena  St. 

Gomez,  Policiano  2758  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Goodman,  Regina  E  6224  Carpenter  St. 

Goodman,  William  2922  Gordon  St. 
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Gordon,  Minerva  (  \* \\  N'  B^adrrSt-  4      v  , 

'  \  24  Union  St.,  Trenton,  X.J. 

Goward,  Ray  1616  N.  Marshall  St. 

Graham,  Catherine  B  1800  N.  Van  Pelt  St. 

Green,  John  R  1702  Meadow  St. 

Graham,  Walter  A  5303  Master  St. 

Gross,  Eva  P  261  S.  63d  St. 

<*~.  Sigmoid  {gg  KM  ^11*^0* 

Grossman,  Benjamin  503  Tasker  St. 

Guest,  Sarah  823  \V.  Erie  Ave. 

Gushee,  Edward  G  2123  N.  28th  St. 

Haas,  Albert  C  {  ™}{  Market  St!"  Williamsport,  Pa, 

Hale,  Elizabeth  3307  N.  16th  St 

Hance,  Louis  F  115  Hansberry  St. 


Hande,  Lucile  E.  (Mrs.  . 


1733  Chestnut  St. 
25  Langhorne  Ave.,  Llanerch,  Pa. 
Harrison,  Thomas  .4627  N.  A  St. 

Hartman,  Guy  (  ^ToziZ  ^minary,  P* 

1      J                            \  Garrett,  Pa. 
Hartman,  Herman  G  7114  Oxford  Pike 

Hayes,  Helen  N  /  1811  N  Broad  St. 

J    '  \  Force,  Pa. 

Headley,  Elsie  1532  N.  Gratz  St. 

Healey,  Edward  B  618  W.  Tioga  St. 

Heaney,  Francis  L  1937  E.  Clementine  St. 

Heins,  John  J.,  Jr  2824  Columbia  Ave. 

Heller,  Marian  853  N.  20th  St 

Henry,  Robert  4604  Springfield  Ave. 

Higgins,  Robert  E  Oak  Lane  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Higgins,  Virginia  L  1836  X.  Wellington  St. 

Hill,  Charles  B  1532  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Hill,  Fannie  E  1443  W  Norrifl  St 

Hilton,  William  L  3320  X.  15th  St. 

n«            -i   D    i  i  /  1702  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Himmelsteib,  Rachel  <  ^  mh[de  ^  Wilkcs_BarrC|  Pa. 

4607  N.  11th  St. 

124  S.  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
1917  N.  13th  St. 

Hoke,  John  L  \  401  Trade  Bldg.,  Chambersburg. 

1  Pa. 

Holbrook,  L.  Prudence  1741  X.  16th  St. 

Holme,  Jessie  C  1416  Orthodox  St. 

Holmes,  Frank  E  Chester,  Pa. 

Holter,  Henry  W  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Horan,  Patrick  636  W.  Indiana  Ave. 

Howarth,  Walter  E  4635  Oakland  St. 

Hudson,  Raymond  2520  S.  Cleveland  Ave. 

Hummel,  Merwin  L  241  E.  Broadway,  Salem,  X'.  J. 


Hirshneld,  Bernard  A. 


{ 
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Name.  Address. 

(  255  S.  55th  St. 

Hunt,  Miriam  Mac  \  200  Garfield  Ave,  Long  Branch, 

N.  J. 

„    ,      A/r  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Hunter,  Marguerite  \  Ephrata,  Pa. 

tr  I,  +i   t  J  1 S 1 1  N.  Broad  St. 

Hlltton'  Kuth  J \  204  Second  Ave,  Du  Hois,  Pa. 

Hyde,  Estella  103  Cedar  Ave.,  West  Consho- 

hocken,  Pa. 

Jackson,  Harold  115  Union  Ave.,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Jackson,  Nellie  W  1820  N.  16th  St. 

Jacobs,  George  B  1540  N.  Gratz  St. 

Jacobson,  Rebecca  2210  South  St. 

f  226  S.  2d  St. 

Jaspan,  Mathews  E  \  41  N.  Georgia  Ave.,  Atantic  City, 

[    N.  J. 

Jaspan,  Miriam  831  N.  7th  St. 

Johnson,  Clarence  W  1708  Rodman  St. 

Jones,  May  1  544  E.  Herman  St. 

t        rpU     i      ttt  /  171  Franklin  St.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Jones,  Theodore  W  \  Crozier  Seminary 

Jones,  William  1  3065  N.  Lawrence  St. 

wi™  a  lKcvH-  /  1400  N.  12th  St. 

Jordon,  Albert  |  31Q  High  g^  LawrenCe,  Mass. 

Journey,  Robert  J  326  W.  9th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

JudelsoK  Samuel  J  j  lit  SJS^ 


.  5036  Cottage  St. 

Kaiser,  Anna  727  Morris  St. 

Kaiser,  Bessie  L  727  Morris  St. 

Kait,  Sara  2642  S.  6th  St. 

Kapigian,  Haig  1251  N.  28th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Kaplan,  Albert  J  3041  Berks  St. 

Kapler,  Fred.  J.  G  4325  N.  15th  St. 

Kappler,  G.  A  Millville,  N.  J. 

Katerinsky,  Herman  731  Oxford  St. 

Kaufman,  Susan  H  2102  Park  Ave. 

Kennedy,  Ethel  786  N.  23d  St. 

Kennedy,  LiUian  F  1416  N.  59th  St. 

Kerber,  Franklin,  E  414  N.  Wanamaker  St. 

Kerr,  Mabel  R  .7311  Oxford  St. 

Kessinger,  Ruth  425  Penn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

t^™*„  To™*  t  /  2635  N.  17th  St. 

Kidman,  James  L  j  Clydej  Qhio 

Kiely,  Katherine  149  W.  Seymour  St. 

Kinsley,  Peter  A  1952  N.  11th  St. 

Klause,  Marie  3051  Redner  St. 

Klein,  Rose  2258  N.  19th  St. 

Kleinbart,  Morris  1515  N.  Marshall  St. 

Kligman,  Philip  1308  S.  7th  St. 

Knauf,  Jacob  S  1124  W.  Somerset  St. 

Knoll,  John  A  1428  Euclid  Ave. 

Kochey,  Edward  L  6447  N.  Broad  St. 

Kohler,  Elizabeth  Mae  {  SJ*^^84- 
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Kramer,  A.  Irene  {  g<£tW  Pa. 

Kramer,  Samuel  2211  S.  8th  St. 

Krasnow,  Abe   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T7"         tto^u  t?  /         Oxford  St. 

Kresge,  Earle  E  j  41Q  pifth  Sf    BrooUyllj  N  Y 

Kroeger,  Anna  M  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  Box  456. 

Kroekel,  Charles  7122  Oxford  Pike 

Kroekel,  Leopold  7122  Oxford  Pike 

Kruf,  Harry  E  4501  N.  8th  St. 

Kuenzel.  William  P  1915  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Kulp,  Abe  M  Hatfield,  Pa. 

Kutner,  Charles  1009  Kaighn  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Labman,  Phillip  227  Mountain  St. 

ISO.")  X.  12th  St, 


Lahr,  J.  Banks  ^  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Charles  2022  X.  ISth  St 

Landis,  Grace  H  504  Arch  St.,  Perkasic,  Pa. 

Lane,  Thomas  W  1416  X.  Bouvier  St. 

Langman,  Oscar  3118  Fontain  St. 

j        G  ,     .  L929  Van  Pelt  St. 

Large,  Sylvester  (  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Lazowick,  Morris  2028  S.  7th  St. 

Lcbach,  Henry  2219  N.  21st  St. 

Lee,  Gertrude  G  2005  X.  Broad  St. 

Lee,  John  S  140  X.  Kith  St. 

Lees,  Olive  L   1740  Diamond  St. 

Lehr,  Clarence  \Y  252  W.  Dnncannon  Ave. 

Lehr,  Harry  1901  E.  Orleans  St. 

Lehr,  William  11  432  W.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Lenhart,  Gertrude  4212  Wvatusing  Ave. 

t      iiii  1S124  Belli vier  St. 

Lerch,  Helen {  Manasquan,  X.  J. 

Leupold,  Louise  F  124  S  9th  St. 

Levita,  Maurice  4459  Frankford  Ave. 

Lcvitsky,  Joseph   1853  X.  7th  St. 

Levy,  Anna  M  1024  Erie  Ave. 

Levy,  Hortense  1424  N.  15th  St. 

Lewis,  Lucy  1337  Spruce  St* 

Lewis,  Margaret  1211  Hancock  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Liebman,  Philip  2335  E.  Somerset  St. 

Lincoln,  Adelaide  J   1428  X.  7th  St. 

Lindemann,  Florence  1539  N.  Felton  St. 

Linncld,  Sadie  L.  (Mrs.)  1723  X.  42d  St. 

Jippincott,  Elmira  R  1118  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Lischin,  Abraham  L  217  Christian  St. 

Lithgow,  Jean  B  2501  S.  Colorado  St. 

Livingstone,  Helen  B  3701  Barinp  St. 

Loewinson,  Katherine  1335  Parrish  St. 

Long,  Harriet  A  1508  N.  Wellington  St. 

Long,  Martha  3443  Crystal  St. 

Long,  R.  A.,  Jr  131  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Longacre,  Aaron  S  620  Edgewood  St.,  Brookline,  Pa 
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Name.  Address. 

Loughran,  Mary  3529  N.  11th  St. 

Loux,  Amy  B  1 127  Cumberland  St. 

Lowry,  ^arah  N  Weldon,  Pa. 

Lunt,  Pauline  P  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Lynch,  Catherine  L  Norwood,  Pa. 

Lynch,  Marguerite  M  Norwood,  Pa. 

Lynn,  George  1012  Palmer  St. 

McAfee,  James  2356  Lambert  St. 

McCall,  Clara  M  2147  N.  22d  St. 

McCartney,  Phoebe  E  1858  N.  Mervine  St. 

McClure,  Maurice  708  N.  Water  St.,  York,  Pa. 

at  n     u  Mtr  x  /  6161  Lawnton  St. 

McCouch,  W  esterman  j  Millville,  N.  J,  R.  F.  D.  4 

McDevitt,  Mary  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

M  t\     ^A  t?      -  i?  /  2015  N.  Park  Ave. 

McDonald,  Francis  E  j  1634  Qneida  ^  mica>  N>  Y# 

McDonnell,  Mary  A  3260  Chestnut  St. 

McDonough,  Donald  2015  N.  15th  St. 

McDonough,  Stuart  {  ?££  S^J. 

McGurk,  Ada  2433  N.  7th  St. 

MacMillan,  Robert  5423  Angora  Terrace 

MacNeal,  Cora  4222  Pine  St. 

Manchel,  Rebecca  3142  Clifford  St. 

Manning,  John  E  1234  Columbia  Ave. 

Marazas,  Edward  {SS^. 

Markle,  Frank  H  2428  N.  Gratz  St. 

Markley,  Bessie  (Mrs.)  5526  Elliott  St. 

Marley,  Beulah  J  424  S.  45th  St. 

Martin,  Henry  5523  Elliott  St. 

Martin,  Pauline  5116  Locust  St. 

Martucci,  Albert  5939  Ellsworth  St. 

Maskalick,  Alexander  244  Clinton  St.,  New  York  City 

Matthews,  Florence  E  214  Zeralda  St. 

Matz,  Abe  2139  S.  5th  St. 

Maxim,  Leona  A  3247  Potter  St. 

Mayer,  Conrad  1334  N.  5th  St. 

Meret,  Marguerite  2112  Diamond  St. 

Merz,  Carl  B  2127  Bellevue  St. 

Meshburg,  Paul  1446  N.  Marshall  St. 

Millard,  Lewis  Clyde  235  State  Road,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 

MiUer,  Ida  L.  K.  (Mrs.)  31  W.  Pomona  St. 

Mills,  Mary  J  2049  Chelten  Ave. 

MiUson,  Henry  E  861  E.  Mercer  St. 

Moffitt,  Alfred  439  E.  Cambria  St. 

>>.«,.>..,:...„,„  {¥«hit 

Moore,  Arthur  C  1506  S.  Norwood  St. 

Mullen,  A.  Reaga  221  Rochelle  Ave. 

Mullen,  Marie  221  Rochelle  Ave. 

Muller,  Margaret  S  2200  S.  College  Ave. 

Murdock,  Dorothy  L  {  jS^V^fc 
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Name.  Address. 

Myers,  Max  1319  S.  54th  St. 

Myers,  Wanda  Virginia  {  KaS^k 

(  1809  N.  Broad  St. 
Narbeth,  E.  Gwendolyn  \  316  S.  Chester  Road,  Swarthmore. 

[  Pa. 

Newitt,  Emma  L  "The  Manheim  "  Gtn. 

Nice,  Alice  1516  Foulkrod  St. 

Nides,  Francis  H  629  N.  7th  St. 

Niebergall,  James  C  2215  Federal  St. 

North,  Alice  W  7301  Boyer  St. 

Novicka.M.a  {  »  JgJjGjtai  8t 

Och,  Harry  W  7402  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

O'Donnell,  Theresa  2952  N.  7th  St. 

Oranovich,  Ida  920  S.  17th  St. 

Oser,  Mona   1507  Widener  Place 

Otterson,  Charles  D  4410  Walnut  St. 

Owen,  Lillian  034  N.  40th  St. 

Page,  Dorothy  213  W.  Coulter  St. 

Pancoast,  John  il  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Partington,  Ethel  W  5S 17  Florence  Ave. 

Pasquaco,  Josephine  R  135  W.  3d  Ave.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Patterson,  Rebecca  {$} \* ['  }^KU]       v  n  0  n  v 

McFarlan  (Mr*.)  (  v»^4  N-      R-  F-  D-  2>  Box 

Paul,  George  3131  Powelton  Ave. 

Paulosky,  Mamie  10  Sunburv  St..  Minersville,  Pa, 

Pearce,  Milton  5001  Gfifloom  St. 

Pelosi,  Angel  V  1001  S.  11th  St. 

Peterman,  Mae  ..729  E  Woodlawn  Ave. 

Phillips,  Eleanor  1205  Cottman  St. 

Phillips,  Ruth  D  1205  Cottman  St. 

p;l-  ^  n  w  /  201  E.  Tabor  Road 

riKe'  ^  " ,  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Pinosky,  Abe  1036  S.  4th  St. 

Podolyn,  Joseph  C  2122  South  St. 

Preston,  Eleanor  M  1220  Master  St. 

Price.  Samuel  R  1642  S.  Orkney  St. 

PritzlafT,  August  H  224  N.  Edgewood  St. 

Pyle,  Mrs.  Augusta  R  1714  W.  Xorris  St. 

Quinn,  A.  M.  (Mrs.)  2314  Nicholas  St. 

Raacke,  Edward  O  2340  N.  Smedley  St. 

Radovitz,  Maurice  L  637  Snyder  Ave. 

Rapoport,  Abraham  1337  Divinity  Place 

Rawley,  Kathryn  7304  Ridge  Ave. 

•p      t  a  I  3914  Spruce  St. 

Ray,  James  Gordon  {  m  Ave  ?  BufTalo>  x  Y. 

Ray,  William  F.,  Jr  141S  N.  Park  Ave. 

Read,  Harriet  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

1701  Chestnut  St. 


Rece'  Ellis \  508  Fifth  Ave.,  Huntingdon,  W.V; 
Reich,  J.  S  324  S.  Frazier  St. 
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Name.  Addrehh. 

Reichdt,  William  Richard  3041  W.  Norris  St. 

Reichert,  Elsie  M  2083  E.  Clearfield  St. 

Reilly,  John  A  3445  F  St. 

Renshaw,  Emily  M  1415  S.  58th  St. 

Reynolds.  Mary  1838  E.  Lippincott  St. 

Rhoads,  8.  Creadick  1035  S.  Broad  St. 

Rinn,  Hazel  M  {S^fSSS^ 

Ritter,  Eugena  A  1323  Girard  Ave. 

Rogers,  William  Chalmers  2014  Cumberland  St. 

Rosa  to,  Domine  J  Devon,  Pa.,  Box  134 

Rosenberger,  Willard  4915  Knox  St. 

Rosenfeld,  Maurice  2845  N.  27th  St. 

Rosenthal,  Elsie  L.  D  3341  N.  20th  St. 

Rosenthal,  Minna  3341  N.  20th  St. 

Rossien,  Abe  44  Union  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ruberg,  Morris  324  S.  5th  St. 

Rubican,  Ida  U.  (Mrs.)  1625  Wallace  St. 

Ruck,  George  439  S.  62d  St. 

Ruckdeschel,  John  K  4502  Chestnut  St. 

Rupp,  Eleanor  2212  Berks  St. 

Ruth,  Alfred  F  3428  E  St. 

(  1322  Spruce  St. 

Ryan,  John  Francis  \  3550  Shadeland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 

[  Pa. 

Sacks,  Solomon  923  N.  4th  St. 

Saile,  Helen  J  5334  N.  12th  St. 

ri„T     t~«4*  A/r  /  919  Corinthian  Ave. 

Salas,  Louis  M  j  Merida>  Venezuelaj  s  A 

Sannini,  Albert  1229  Federal  St. 

Sansom,  Frank  S  2103  W.  Tioga  St. 

Satinsky,  Sarah  H  230  Pine  St. 

Saturen,  Paul  1  309  N.  Marshall  St. 

Sayer,  Edmund  A  1802  N.  15th  St. 

Scarf,  Marshall  518  Fernon  St. 

Schabacker,  Pearl  Norwood,  Pa. 

Schenkel,  Robert  J  4254  N.  Reese  St. 

Schmidt,  James  J  2517  N.  17th  St. 

Schoenfeld,  Bessie  5837  Chestnut  St. 

Schulte,  Louise  2963  N.  22d  St. 

Schwartz,  William  1520  S.  5th  St. 

Scott,  Alma  M  1628  WaUace  St. 

Scott,  C.  Arthur  415  N.  59th  St. 

Seely,  MontreviUe  1730  N.  27th  St. 

Seidel,  Clara  L  1424  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Seifert,  Richmond  3214  N.  2d  St. 

Senn,  Ethel  1404  Tioga  St. 

Setlon,  Samuel  R  1208  N.  7th  St. 

Setzler,  Walter  R  3357  Ridge  Ave. 

Shapiro,  A.  Alver  j  g^^f^y^  N.  J. 

Sharpley,  Herman  F„  Jr  {  ^ggfij^  Savannah  Ga. 
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Name.  Address. 

Shaw,  Marion.  1336  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Sherman,  Fannie  E  316  Wiota  St. 

Shipps,  Hammell  P  Delanco,  N.  J. 

Shoener,  Elizabeth  S  154  Wyoming  Ave, 

Shronk,  Eugene  3325  \V.  Harold  St. 

Shubert,  Margaret  K  734  N.  20th  St. 

Siegele,  Anna  C  519  E.  Hermitage  St. 

Sieman,  Marie  S  2223  N.  2d  St. 

Silverman,  Arthur  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Silverstein,  Alex  1521  S.  6th  St. 

Simpson,  Nellie  40  S.  44th  St. 

a;—^-  t?™™,  m  /  5817  Catharine  St. 

Sirman,  Emory  T  \  Laurel,  Del. 

SkarofT,  Henry  E  2548  S.  Sheridan  St. 

Skweir,  John  3722  W.  Locust  St. 

Slifer,  Eleanor  H  Glenside,  Pa. 

Smiley,  F.  J  Delmar-Morris  Apts. 

Smith,  Bertha  F  1912  S.  17th  St. 

Smith,  Harriet  L  Rvdal,  Pa. 

Smith,  Josephine  M  282  \Y.  Haines  St. 

Smith,  LeRoy  5817  Montrose  St, 

Smith,  R.  Clyde  Newton,  Pa. 

Smith,  Robert  R  1040  Pine  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Smith,  Russell  C  North  Glenside,  Pa. 

Smith,  Russell  T  2614  W.  Montgomery  Ave. 

a    »j i    ,?1      „  /  1S13  N.  Broad  St. 

Smith,  Ruth  P  |  MartinsburK|  Pa 

Smith,  W.  Leigh  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  Box  171 

Soars,  Margaret  I   r^J^Zu-y,  Pa. 

Sobey,  Edwin  J.,  Jr  471  Markle  St. 

Sommer,  Gilbert  1S35  \V.  Venango  St. 

Spanker,  George  P  2320  Sepviva  St. 

Spangler,  Thomas  2320  Sepviva  St. 

Stein,  Bertha  2106  Norris  St. 

Stein,  David   1740  Ritner  St. 

Steinruck,  ClifTord  Parkersford,  Pa. 

Stevens,  Dora  2550  Grav's  Ferrv  Road 

Stewart,  Ethel  E  Mantua,  N.  J. 

Stewart,  Mary  W  1218  S.  Broad  St. 

a.  ,    ,  Ar     r  /  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  18th  and  Arch  Btft. 

Stewart,  Mary  {  120  Park  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

n,  tt«  /  3916  Spruce  St. 

Stone,  Corliss  L   2X0X  Broadway  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Stone,  Carol  C  Sherwood  Hotel,  38th  and  Chest- 
nut Sts. 

Stradling,  Albert  H  2027  E.  Tioga  St. 

Strange,  Earl  W  2646  N.  Hancock  St. 

Strockbine,  Walter  Arendel  Ave.,  Torresdale 

Sully,  Eva  F  5151  Wagner  Ave. 

Sweeting,  Minnie  W  2139  W.  Susquehanna  Ave, 

Taliaferroa,  Elmer  C  4517  Mitchell  St. 

Taplinger,  Matthew  (Mrs.)  5914  Walnut  St. 
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Name.  Addiiesh. 

Tarrant,  John  57th  and  Webster  sts. 

Taylor,  Alfred  G  Upland,  Pa. 

Tepfer,  J.  Joseph  4459  Frankford  Ave 

Thilo,  Edward  W  4042  N.  6th  St. 

Thompson,  Joseph  G  4547  Morris  St. 

Thornton,  Dr.  Mary  B  2703  W.  Somerset  SI. 

Tilghman,  George  1733  Latrona  St. 

Trassatte,  Pasqnale  1118  Carpenter  St. 

Troland,  Hugh  1939  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Trucksess,  Lillian  219  Ninth  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights, 

N.  J. 
1709  N.  Park  Ave. 


Turner,  Isabel  j  1426  Linden  g^  Allentown>  Pa. 

Tyner,  Laura  E  336  S.  Smedley  St. 

Uhler,  Thomas  E  1421  S.  55th  St. 

Underhill,  Jeanne  E  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

TT  •    o  j      ,  j  1710  N.  Willington  St. 

Unona,  Israel  j  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  S.  A. 

Veith,  Charles  F  2727  Buckius  St. 

Venables,  Esther  3309  Walnut  St. 

Ventura,  Alfonso  910  N.  15th  St. 

Voluck,  Robert  H  2015  S.  7th  St. 

Wagoner,  Gillson  1848  Bridge  St. 

Waldie,  Elsa  55th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Walker,  Ruth  5621  W>alusing  Ave. 

Waller,  Bertha  A  2020  Turner  St. 

Ware,  E.  Ruth  1517 Wildwood Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Watsace,  Roderick  D  1611  N.  15th  St. 

Weisbecker,  Edwin  L  4818  Camac  St. 

Weisskrantz,  Rose  1419  N.  6th  St. 

f  1818  N.  12th  St. 

Wenner,  John  A  j  150  S.  Washington  St.,  Wilkes- 

[    Barre,  Pa. 

West,  Andrew  334  Allen  Lane 

Westburg,  Edward  2040  N.  18th  St. 

Wetter,  Allen  H  2336  E.  Dauphin  St. 

Whelan,  Helen  B  1708  N.  22d  St. 

Whitehead,  Robert  S  28  Harmony  St.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Wickersham,  F.  D  642  S.  51st  St. 

Widdows,  Arthur,  Jr  250  Allegheny  Ave. 

Wilby,  George  A  2121  N.  17th  St. 

Williams,  Mary  D  1615  Diamond  St. 

Wilson,  G.  Lloyd  505  Monastery  Ave. 

Wilson,  Helena  M  1615  N.  Broad  St. 

Winston,  Julius  1616  S.  4th  St. 

Woerwag,  M.  Emilie  Parkview  Apts.,  33d  and  Diamond 

Sts. 

Wolf,  Ethel  A  216  Broadway,  Westville,  N.  J. 

Woodhead,  Mary  3465  Frankford  Ave. 

Woodworth,  May  K  2014  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Worob,  Sarah  E  Bristol,  Pa. 

Wrkht  Meador  /  Y-  M'  C'  A>  Camden>  N-  J- 

Wrignt,  Meador  \  Stewartsville,  Va. 
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Wunsch,  Lillian  2010  E.  Orleans  St. 

Wurster,  Nettie  2718  Jefferson  St. 

Wyatt,  Robert  3513  Queen  Lane 

Wylie,  Anna  306  Fontain  St. 

Wylie,  Sarah  306  Fontain  St. 

Wyman,  Lillian  K  1627  Wallace  St. 

Yearick,  H.  G.  (Mrs.)  2034  N.  13th  St. 

Yonker,  Florence  3008  N.  Broad  St. 

Young,  Rev.  Edgar  Charles  5817  Filbert  St. 

Zaiser,  Rachel  4648  Manayunk  Ave. 

Zeitzen,  Israel  916  Porter  St. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Allovitz,  Jacob  1315  S.  Fairhill  St. 

Altieri,  Nicholas  1334  Moore  St. 

Apstein,  Louis  1  1932  E.  Monmouth  St. 

AzofT,  Hyman  4242  Viola  St. 

Basler,  Ralph  128  S.  58th  St. 

Blancaflor,  Luciana  L  I  gg^  Abra|  Philippine  Islan 

Boyer,  George  Warren  {  ™Bal 

Clarke,  Winfield  S  3916  N.  9th  St. 

Davis,  Nathan  U  1724  X.  20th  St. 

Del  Granado,  Rafael  2017  N.  16th  St. 

Devine,  Edward  5010  X.  16th  St. 

Deigel,  Albert  2925  X.  5th  St. 

Ernst,  W  alter  2545  N.  8th  St. 

Folev,  John  R  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

Francks,  Emil  C  1908  Hunting  Park  Ave. 

Fry,  John  Jacob  5401  Ridge  Ave. 

Gregg,  Frank  D  2009  St.  Albans  St. 

Grindrod,  Walter  Burton  324  Kingslev  St. 

Hagan,  John  A  3945  N.  12th  St. 

vr^„      c*    u     n-      i  f  Broad  St.  Station,  P.  R.  R. 

Holmes,  Stephen  Girard  |  1S1?  Herhert  St 

Hudson,  Raymond  T  2520  S.  Cleveland  Ave. 

Jaggi,  Herbert  August  2550  X.  Stanley  St. 

Jones,  Robert  E  837  N.  25th  St. 

Krephn,  Harry  3635  Germantown  Ave. 

v-  n  T  i     A  f  1428  Euclid  Ave. 

Kroll,  John  A  \  94  N.  Main  St.,  Chntonville,  W 

Kulzer,  George  2115  N.  Uber  St. 

Long,  Robert  A  131  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Marshall,  Harrv  F  3616  N.  35th  St. 

Merklinger,  William  H  2226  N.  Waterloo  St. 

Morales,  Gustavo  2017  N.  16th  St. 

Phillips,  George  W  110  E.  Moreland  Ave. 

Rhoads,  Paul  Edge  Hill,  Pa. 

Sanson,  Frank  S  2103  W.  Tioga  St. 

Schiesser,  Daniel  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Spence,  Elmer  L  466  Seville  St. 

Stevens,  Elmer  E  214  N.  27th  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 
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Thompson,  Charles  H  40  Maplewood  Av<;. 

Trumbauer,  Lloyd  S  2617  N.  Bancroft  St. 

Walsh,  Harry  A  1923  Master  St. 

Whitby,  Lewis  8  131  E.  Upsal  St. 

Wi4e»ham,P.D  {SSMKft. 

**™  A SShstVPott.stown,  P. 
Wt,  Robert  W  {ffi&SKE** 

TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL. 

AAana    TAVin  V  /  N.  13th  St. 

Adams,  John  *  j  Laurel,  Del. 

Adkin,  Arthur  79  E.  Philellena  St. 

Agnew,  George  M  517  Elk  St.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Aiman,  Samuel  W  8134  German  town  Ave. 

Allen,  Benjamin  309  N.  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 

Ankins,  Raymond  M  1502  Tasker  St. 

Antes,  Charles  F  Tower  City,  Pa. 

a   i  ii  ni     „     rV  /  629  N.  15th  St. 

Ardell,  Clarence  T  j  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Arend,  Raymond  45  Church  lane 

Ashe,  Walter  7143  Guyer  St. 

Auman,  Wilson  E  Norwood,  Pa. 

Bahrenburg,  William  H  2006  E.  Orleans  St. 

Baker,PaulA {SLS^en,P, 

Barbini,  August  125  George  Ave.,  Parsons,  Pa. 

norWo„  To       a  /  1919  N.  Camac  St. 

Barkley,  James  A  j  Livermore,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2 

Barr,  William  B  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 

Barrett,  Walter  D  368  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City 

Barrigan,  Winslow  5123  Ludlow  St. 

Barskey,  Albert  2404  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Rart  .   rp  *  •    qj  /  3602  Walnut  St. 

Bartch,  Tobias  S  |  147  Wahmt  ^  Columbia)  Pa> 

Baschenecker,  Raymond  A  1934  E.  Moyamensing  Ave. 

F^ll  "CVorl  p  /  1729  N-  Park  Ave- 

Bell>  FredR (Pittsville,  Pa. 

Belleman,  William  R  6048  Greenway  Ave. 

Bender,  Harry  M  Gallitzin,  Pa. 

Bentz  Russell  A  /  2106  N'  15th  St* 

tfentz,  Russell  A  <  g2Q  Walnut  gt §>  Lebanon)  Pa. 

B-kebHcFredW  (  * 

Bergendahl,  Maximilian  E  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  P.  O.  Box  275 

Bernard,  Marcus  A  1916  Latrona  St. 

Berry,  Matthew  1651  N.  56th  St. 

Bertrand,  Edward  306  St.  Joseph  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Billingham,  Robert  6043  Irving  St. 
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Billingham,  Robert  E  204  S.  60th  St. 

Black,  Wallace  D  {  ggN ^SthSt. 

Blackman,  Charles  929  S.  23d  St. 

Blackman,  Harold  A  929  S.  23d  St. 

Blanier,  Andrew  Olyphant,  Pa. 

Blash,  Joseph  3556  E.  Thompson  St. 

Blithe,  Morgan  2140  S.  57th  St. 

Blythe,  John  McClellan  Tarcntum,  Pa. 

Bonneville,  Marion  S  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Book,  Cleon  F  504  E.  Willard  St. 

Borkowski,  Modest    

Borys,  Waclaw    

Bottomley,  John  R    

Bradley,  Earle  W  874  N.  Holly  St. 

Bradley,  Edward  243  W.  Cornwall  St. 

Brady,  Paul  R  2214  S.  22d  St. 

Brady,  Thomas  J  319  W.  York  St. 

Breen,  Joseph  W  957  Fallon  St 

Bregan,  Loins  A   53  N.  Church  St.,  Doyleetown,  Pa. 

Brenner,  Louis  C  2332  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Brenner,  David  1554  S.  Bailey  St. 

Brewer,  James  H  1908  N.  13th  St. 

Brody,  Samuel  250(3  S.  2d  St. 

Brown,  Harry  M  15  \\  .  Pearl  St.,  Burlington,  X.  J. 

Brown,  Walter  II  116  Park  St.,  Carhondale,  Pa. 

Brownawell,  John  II  1712  Herr  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Buck,  Wilbur  U  2522  Dauplin  St. 

Burke,  Francis  P  404  Hipka  Ave. 

Burke,  James  J  3002  Aspen  St. 

Burns,  Mauriee  N  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Box  558 

Buskey,  Harry  1940  E.  Somerset  St. 

Byrne,  Peter  S  5024  Merion  Ave. 

Cain,  David  5019  Stiles  St. 

Callahan,  John  107  Roxborongh  St. 

Campbell,  Gordon  MeLeod  12  Lincoln  St.,  Middlctown,  X.  Y. 

Campbell,  Xeal  1409  X.  12th  St 

Callan,  James  X  127  S.  16th  St. 

Cannon,  Cornelius  F  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  R.  F.  D.  1 

^       „    XI           t  /  1710  X.  15th  St. 

Cappello,  Herman  J  {  Chinehella,  Pa. 

Carlin,  Richard  S  1518  S.  Marston  St. 

,s,  ,,1  r«  i  n  /  4334  Sansom  St. 

Carothers,  Carl  O  {  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Carr,  Emanuel  J  6018  Spruce  St. 

f  2135  S.  13th  St. 

Carver,  Walter  j  220  S.  Atlantic  Ave.,  Haddonfield, 


X.  J, 

Chaffalo,  Alexander  E.  Willow  Grove  Ave.,  Wyndmore, 

Pa. 

Chase,  Joseph  1830  X.  Mervine  St, 

Chiorano,  Joseph  D.,  Jr  106  Pennsdale  St, 

Chnofe,  Cistinio    


List  of  Sti  dents. 
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Clements,  Frank  W  165  Siege!  St. 

ClenefT,  George  W  2835  N.  Mascher  St. 

Cohen,  Bernard  529  South  St, 

Cohn,  Samuel  M  2414  N .  Front  St. 

Coniin,  John  W  1603  N.  2d  St. 

Conro,  George  W  4944  Baynton  St. 

Constantino,  Frank  J  Lemoyne,  Pa. 

Corrigan,  John  F  2653  S.  Isemingcr  St. 

Cowan,  James  H  3143  Aramingo  St  . 

Crane,  Ralph  Buck  1011  Lawrence  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Crawford,  Fred  W  157  N.  20th  St. 

Cronin,  John  F  3236  N.  5th  St. 

(  204  Franklin  St. 

Crosbie,  Alexander  <  318  Piccadilly  St.,  Kalgovilie,  W. 

[  Australia 

Crowe,  Harold  2509  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Crowne,  Francis  J  223  E.  Louden  St. 

Crumlish,  James,  Jr  2527  Cedar  St. 

Cunningham,  John  J  4928  Westminster  Ave. 

Cunningham,  Winfred  H  Custer  City,  Pa. 

n         i         m  /  1247  S.  49th  St. 

Curry,  James  M  j  1226  Ring  ^  wilmingtoilj  Del. 

Curtis,  Clyde  E  Albion,  Pa. 

Dalis,  Samuel  1623  N.  Franklin  St. 

D'Arcangelo,  Gaetano  902  S.  Annin  St. 

Danner,  Mervin  41  N.  14th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Davidyon,  Hyler  G  2101  W.  Venango  St. 

Davis,  Meredith  L  5516  Crowson  St. 

Dedonna,  Cosmio    

Deeney,  Charles  F  1854  S.  Taylor  St. 

Deeter,  William  B  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

D*-r,H^R  {WiSSSX 

De  Marco,  George  1012  Carpenter  St. 

DeTemple,  Allen  J  1628  N.  17th  St. 

De  Vecchis,  Carl  John  1311  Porter  St. 

Devlin,  Robert  L  113  Hudson  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Diamond,  Nathan    

Dianlerio,  Mike    

Dobisch,  Fred  F  1236  Mascher  St. 

-p^  i   -d^uw  /  1635  Fair  mount  Ave. 

Dohoney,  Robert  j  mo  gecond  gt  _  Harrisburg)  Pa. 

Domanico,  Demarico  2611  N.  17th  St. 

Donnelly,  James  H  5629  Willows  Ave. 

Doody,  John  A  1706  S.  23d  St. 

Doty,  John  R  Orange ville,  Pa.,  Route  2 

Dougherty,  James  Henry  Clay,  Del. 

Dougherty,  Patrick  J  5545  Boyer  St. 

Dougherty,  William  1410  N.  Marsden  St. 

Drumheller,  Wharton  Pine  Forge,  Pa. 

Du  Bois,  Frank  B  Essington,  Pa. 

Duddy,  Edward  Martin  Gulf,  Pa. 

Duffy,  Albert  H  120  N.  19th  St. 
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Duffy,  Henry  J  912  N.  66th  St. 

D-ham-  ^vi  D  {  «  Sheffield,  Pa. 

Dunlap,  James  3130  N.  8th  St. 

Dunn,  Lawrence  R  5131  Milnor  St. 

Dutton,  Jesse  L  Norwood,  Pa. 

Easton,  Joseph  W  227  Trevor  St.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

f  1322  Spruce  St. 

Eberhard,  George  j  1015  S.  Manhattan  PI.,  Los  Ange- 

I     les,  Calif. 

Eckensberger,  Harold  S  {  JjllLSe'si.Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Eckernod,  Earle  F  2049  Fit/water  St. 

Elicker  William  E  142  W.  15th  St.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Esloa,  Stephen  Lewis  1733  Pierce  St. 

Evans,  Elmer  J  1428  Cadwallader  St. 

Evans,  Joseph  D  133  McLeon  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Faccioli,  James  421S.MatlackSt,WestChester,Pa. 

Fahrbach,  Charles  AY  3007  W.  Oakdale  St. 

Fahringcr,  Victor  T  {  ^r^Sunbnry>  Pa. 

Farrell,  Francis  1  1538  Master  St. 

Fee,  Frank  717  S.  55th  St. 

Fecley,  Raymond  J  204  Croft  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feeney,  Richard  J  Pittston,  Pa. 

Ferrier,  John  F  145  E.  8th  Ave.,  Conshohoeken,  Pa. 

Fiocca,  Joseph  J  885  N.  40th  St. 

Fisher,  William  B  207  Roehelle  Ave. 

Fishman,  Abraham  1352  N.  Alden  St. 

Flynn,  Michael  Joseph  2422  Jackson  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Forest,  Albert    

Forney,  William  C  1S24  X.  17th  St. 

Frangineas,  John  G  1216  Morton  Ave.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Fravel,  Hugh  C  5792  Hunter  St. 

Frazier,  William  II  802  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Freed,  Mever  J  :  .  .  .2523  X.  32d  St. 

Freidman,  Philip  2603  Xapa  St; 

Fridav,  Conrad  Bridgeboro,  X'.  J. 

Friend,  Thomas  M  2417  X.  16th  St. 

Fuld,  Sidnev  518  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Furtomev,  John  A  809  X.  8th  St. 

Galena,  George  C  2100  Church  Lane 

'  2027  X.  Mervine  St. 


Gallagher,  Frank  1  j  1900  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gallagher,  Thomas  J  1735  X.  15th  St 

Galloway,  William  7126  State  Road 

Gannon,  William  S  44  S.  55th  St. 

Ganz,  Carl  J  2007  Wilmot  St. 

Garwood,  Alexander  B  6305  Sherwood  Road 

n    '  i   t?  a«  i     r>  /  1324  Tasker  St. 

Gaviola  Fedenco  D  |  Maasin,  Leyete,  Philippine  Islands 

Gentile,  Gaetano. 


Geonnotti,  Samuel  628  Carpenter  St. 


List  of  Students. 
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Namk.  Addhem. 

Gerlaeh,  Clifford   Red  Hill,  Pa. 

Gerst,  Harry  741  N.  37th  St. 

| »  /  2106  N.  15th  St. 

Giddmgs,  Francis  B  j  Waterford,  Pa. 

Gilbert,  Robert  Joseph  315  Second  Ave.,  Corry,  Pa. 

Gillette,  Lloyd  T  Odgensburg,  Pa. 

Gilmore,  Frank  W  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Gilmore,  Robert  B  2149  N.  2d  St. 

n  ,        w   i  /  3927  N.  Darien  St. 

Gohean,  Harlan  j  Anselma,  Pa. 

Goldberg,  Abe  2636  S.  Warnock  St. 

Goldberg,  Hyman  Harry  425  Moore  St. 

Gordon,  Adolphus  909  Woodland  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa, 

Gorman,  Joseph  W  26  E.  Logan  Ave.,  Glenolden,  Pa, 

Gosin,  George  G  2645  N.  31st  St. 

Graham,  Joseph  5539  Osage  Ave. 

Green,  John  L  5645  Lansdowne  Ave. 

Green,  John  W  939  Carpenter  St. 

Green,  Melville  K  1708  N.  22d  St. 

Green,  Thomas  S  109  Pine  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

n  u  m  a    a  / 1317  N.  12th  St. 

Greenawalt,  Clyde  A  (  Greenville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  47 

Greenberg,  Max  5620  Cherry  St. 

Greenleaf,  Charles  H  {5Mg^ 

Greensmith,  William  E  4703  James  St. 

Grenier,  Joseph  A  2135  S.  Front  St. 

Grotthus,  Sigmund  2071  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

'  1734  N.  15th  St. 


Grubbs,  Arthur  A  (  2^1  Veteran  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grube,  Vincent  B  5  W.  Central  Ave.,  Moorestown, 

N.  J. 

Grundy,  John  3547  N.  7th  St. 

Guilmartin,  Thomas  J  2932  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Hacker,  Homer  H  2533  S.  15th  St. 

Ha-,  Oliver  V  {  ^Woo^d  Ave. 

Hamberg,  Charles  1529  Kerbaugh  St. 

Haney,  David  A  636  Astor  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Hanks,  Dale  N  2153  N.  15th  St. 

Hans,  Francis  J  6  Queen  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hansen,  Charles  Franklin ville,  N.  J. 

Hansen,  Orville  1826  S.  60th  St. 

Harllee,  Arthur  J  1915  Tasker  St. 

Harris,  Norman  1  1524  N.  Opal  St. 

Hawk,  Charles  W  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

Healey,  Edward  B  618  W.  Tioga  St. 

Hedden,  James  L  857  Wynnewood  Road 

Hedstrom,  Carl  S  1317  Green  St. 

Heese,  Frederick  R  {  ^  N^rk  Ave. 

Hendrickson,  Robert  William  1809  N.  13th  St. 

Henehan,  James  J  1116  Westmoreland  St.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 
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Herring,  Solomon  1625  N.  7th  St. 

Hetherington,  Horace  5323  Walnut  St. 

Hewitson,  Arthur  C  {  J?^.^!^  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hildreth,  Donald  U  3602  Walnut  St. 

Hileman,  George  W  1525  Cherry  St. 

 (K^V^. 

Hoff,  Charles  H  2724  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Hoffman,  Joseph  518  S.  57th  St. 

Hohn,  H.  F  2816  N.  26th  St. 

Holliday,  Ben  966  Third  Ave.,  N.  Kensington,  Pa. 

Hopewell,  George  W  547  Second  St.,  Northumberland, 

Pa. 

Hopps,  John  H  168  Webster  St.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Horsley,  Frank  Xarberth,  Pa. 

Housel,  William  L  I  }f£  ^%%amokm>  Pa. 

Houaer,  Frank  E  {«  gSffi?^  Easton,  Pa. 

Huston,  Dell  C  McClollandtown,  Pa. 

Hyde,  LeRav  L  2521  \V.  Gordon  St. 

Illig,  Edwin  L  409  Selma  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Irvin,  William  A  331  Walnut  St.,  VYilliamsport,  Pa. 

Jackson,  Anthony  Wayne  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Jacobs,  Paul  Manchester,  Pa. 

Jacobson,  Solomon  1809  N.  Park  Ave. 

TomoQ   «r;„.        -rr  /  3246  Chestnut  St. 

James,  William  II  J  m  w  Main  ^  XanticokC|  Pa> 

Javitz>  Max  P {  S  SSL,  Xew  York  City 

Johnson,  Joseph  E  S53  Howell  St. 

Johnston,  Hugh  Forrest  City,  Pa 

Johnston,  James  G  291  Liberty  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Alben  E  316CedarLane,  HighlandPark,  Pa. 

Jones,  Charles  Paul  1834  N.  18th  St. 

t__      w     . ,  ^  /  2222  S.  Hobson  St. 

Jones,  Harold  E  |  gg  Walnut  gt ^  Colwyn>  Pa> 

Jones,  Harry  A  1826  Willington  St. 

Jones,  William  H  2643  N.  Jessup  St. 

2018  X.  19th  St. 


Jones,  William  O  ^311  Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Jordon,  John  A  310  E.  Washington  St.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pa. 

Josting,  Carl  C  124  Pearl  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Kahn,  Bernard  3150  N\  Danen  St. 

Kane,  John  3348  X.  Mascher  St. 

Kane,  Louis  J  6929  Tulip  St. 


List  of  StuDBXTB, 
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•vr  Tir:iK— ^  n  (412  S.  Broad  St. 

Kane,  \\  ilham  C  [  8Q  g  j0Qea  st (j  ^  Pa 

Knsprzak,  Francis  J  4729  Belgrade  St  . 

Keane,  Robert  W  2001  N.  Btillman  St. 

Kearney,  Albert  P  Cresson,  Pa. 

Kcirsey,  Walter  Henry  5211  Walnut  St. 

K  el  Una,  Joseph    

Kelly,  James  S  2503  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Kelly,  Robert  M  2948  Reed  St. 

Kemmerer,  Horace  2345  N.  15th  St. 

Khuen-Kryk,  Adam  5216  Girard  Ave. 

Knable,  George  1405  N.  13th  St. 

Knable,  Harry  H  1405  N.  13th  St. 

Knable,  Joseph  J  1941  N.  11th  St. 

Knight,  Irving  K  Westtown,  Pa. 

Knoneberg,  Felix  2824  E.  Indiana  Ave. 

Koch,  George  G  5514  Master  St. 

Kopicki,  Peter  A  {  Ig^^fZ^  Pa. 

Kotzker,  Maxwell  967  N.  6th  St. 

Kraft,  Edwin  Adolph  1736  N.  Warnock  St. 

Kramer,  Lewis  737  Oxford  St. 

T7  •      _i  f^v.n-^!/-vo  "d  /  5651  Belmont  Terrace 

Krimmel,  Charles  R  |  539  St  Joseph  ^  Lancaster>  pa 

Lambert,  Fred  Benedict  Service  Club,  Market  St. 

Lanagan,  James  E  Victory  Hotel,  Harriman,  Pa. 

Lande,  Harold    

Landis,  Louis  850  N.  6th  St. 

t  or,™  rwnv  t?  /  3623  N.  Camac  St. 

Lange,  Oscar  E   . .  j  Newfoundland>  Pa< 

Laufer,  Forrest  A  {  g^^fe.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lechuk,  Michael   

t  offw  T^r,  /  2005  N.  13th  St. 

Werner,  Jonn  ^  m  College  Ave ^  Tamaquaj  Pa< 

Levand,  Otto  E  4040  Main  St. 

Lewis,  Philip  918  Spring  Garden  St. 

Lewis,  William  F  Columbia  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Linek,  Carl  F  3812  Carlisle  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Linneman,  Harry  F  948  E.  Ontario  St. 

Littler,  Raymond  315  Ruscomb  St. 

Lomas,  Herbert  G  1418  Imogene  St. 

Lomas,  Norman  S  504  E.  Johnson  St. 

Long,  Charles  F  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Longacre,  Meredith  Chatwood,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lorz,  Richard  A  4573  Boone  St. 

Lowenstein,  Harry  1300  Spring  Garden  St. 

Lowry,  Charles  T  1426  Chestnut  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Luigi,  Antello  1103  Vine  St. 

Lutinski,  William  200  Valnoon  St.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

McCartney,  James  4822  N.  Mervine  St. 

McClane,  William  2063  Dickinson  St. 
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McConahy,  James  C,  Jr  1351  Logan  Ave.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

McCool,  Clarence  P  1910  W.  Norris  St. 

McCord,  Ralph  W  613  Cedar  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McCullen,  George  E  2016  S.  21st  St. 

McFadden,  Charles  E  839  Mellon  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McFayden,  Fred  216  Bessemer  Ave.,  E.  Pittsburgh 

Pa. 

A/,  -      j  r    ▼  /  2150  N.  13th  St. 

McGee,  John  J  \  McAdoo,  Pa. 

McGinnis,  John  2338  N.  Mascher  St. 

McGowan,  John  J  116  E.  Duval  St. 

McGuire,  Terrence  J  {  SS^fLtaL  Pa. 

McGuirk,  Tonsie  R  313  Fourth  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

McKenna,  Hugh  J  2617  S.  8th  St. 

McKeown,  Michael  J  48th  and  Sansom  Sts. 

McLain,  Michael  P  2238  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

McLaren,  George  3910  Wallace  St. 

McLoughlin,  Leo  A  619  W.  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

McPartland,  James  E  4733  Almond  St. 

McShea,  Francis  Leo  1733  N.  27th  St. 

MacDonald,  Alfred  608  Rebecca  St.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Vt   rr,   n  nct  /  1514  Montgomery  Ave. 

MacGregor,  Ihomas  j  Olyphant,  Pa.  3 

Mader,  Thomas  O  Audenreid,  Pa. 

Major,  Harry  2609  S.  Franklin  St. 

Malatin,  Stephen  A  {  £?BS^lL»toa,  ,>., 

Mallery,  Nelson  B  38  N.  50th  St. 

Malloy,  Peter  F  {W^u^eh««A* 

Maloney,  Gordon  2126  X.  20th  St. 

Mailtos,  Anthony  G  1704  Arch  St. 

AT       AV  ir      n  f  1602  X.  1.5th  St. 

Mars,\\ilhamG  \  Summit  Hffl,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Herbert  J  1114  Kaighn  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Masetti,  Leonardo  6040  Green  way  Ave. 

Mattern,  Joseph  G  1015  Belmont  Ave. 

May,  George  T  400  Fitzgerald  St. 

Mayer,  Oliver  1918  X.  11th  St. 

Meagher,  Frank  J  302  Rochelle  Ave. 

Meikleham,  William  2738  X.  Waterloo  St. 

Melia,  Wilfred  A  3633  X.  Mervine  St. 

Miles,  James  A  108  Federal  St, 

Miller,  Abraham  1014  Winton  St. 

Miller,  Herbert  R  3703  Walnut  St. 

Miller,  Minor  D  Holland,  X.  Y. 

Mai.       TV  /  800  X.  41st  St. 

Milhgan,  Leslie  (  Seaford,  Del. 

Minnich,  William  H  Garrison  Ave.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Mohr,  Cameron  D  1307  Green  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Montviles,  Peter  V  2822  Winton  St. 

Moore,  Charles  J  2309  Palethorp  St. 


List  of  BtUDBNTB. 
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Moore,  W  illiam  B  Joanna,  Pa. 

Moran,  Henry   1046  S.  4th  St 

Morrison,  Sidney  J.  H  121  Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  I'h 

Mosescu,  Philippus  7126  Dicks  St. 

Muenzenberger,  Frank  A  5732  Springfield  Ave. 

Muirhead,  James  H  1512  Cnurch  St. 

Murphy,  William  J  2437  W.  Harold  St. 

M  unn,  Miles  B  Athens,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Edward  G.  C  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Murphv,  Thomas  L  5351  Pine  St. 

Nagle,  Paul  A  156  Court  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Naudascher,  William  1845  E.  Westmoreland  St. 

Nay,  Joseph  J  2810  N.  9th  St. 

"*.•»—»  iSt 

Nick,  Joseph  H  {HI  fte|J;  Minersville,  Pa. 

Nigro,  Anthony  A  936  Tree  St. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  F  2949  Wilder  St. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  J  1730  N.  26th  St. 

O'Donnell,  Charles  1518  S.  Ringgold  St. 

O'Donnell,  John  Joseph  1310  City  Line,  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

O'Hearn,  James  F  5420  Pearl  St. 

O'Neill,  James  T  Aldan,  Pa. 

O'Rourke,  Edward  A  627  N.  8th  St. 

Otto,  William  A  4008  Pine  St. 

Owen,  Earl  C    

Parker,  William  B  20  S.  33d  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Parrish,  John  W  2122  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Partington,  George  C  107  N.  55th  St. 

Patterson,  Donald  E  Dunbar,  Pa. 

Patton,  Edward  T  1935  Westmoreland  St. 

Paul,  Frederick  136  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Peak,  James  C  2516  S.  Front  St. 

Peck,  William  3738  N.  7th  St. 

Penn,  Henry  S  2119  Carpenter  St. 

 {riSli 

Peters,  William  C  350  Delmar  St. 

Peterson,  Charles  B  1226  Parrish  St. 

Pettis,  Earl  Cranesville,  Pa. 

Tw+;t  To  a  w  /  5234  Walnut  St. 

Pettit,  James  W  |  Buffal0j  N>  y 

Pichard,  John  G  6319  Palmetto  St. 

Pierson,  August  A  439  W.  Norris  St. 

Pisacano,  Harry  J  2052  W.  Indiana  Ave. 

Pollow,  William  3141  Columbia  Ave. 

Prosser,  David  R  130  Coopertown  Road,  Upper  Dar- 
by, Pa. 

Pryohodin,  John    

Rabenold,  E.  A  233  N.  16th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

r*H1p  Philip  /  2106  N-  15th  St- 

Radle,  Phillip  |  Qark,s  Summity  Pa> 
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Ralston,  Kenneth  S  {  jjg  StSLnt  Ave.,  Ambler,  P 

Randall,  Edward  L  531  Moosic  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Rauschen,  Joseph  H  :   2327  Morris  St. 

Reczka,  Wladyslaw  1034  N.  American  St. 

Reed,  Alden  D  2232  W.  Huntingdon  St. 

Reese  Arthur  I  2106  N'  15th  St' 

neese,  Artnur  |  5Q5  Sherman  Aye  Sharon,  Pa. 

Reilly,  John  J  2612  S.  Robinson  St. 

Repsher,  Roy  R  112W.FairviewSt.,  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Rhule,  Wilber  Lee  1731  N.  13th  St. 

Richmond,  Thomas  J  1502  Wolf  St. 

Ridgeway,  Charles  W  512  W.  Sedgwick  St. 

Rinehart,  Elwood  T  5813  Cedar  Ave. 

Roberts,  Jesse   4027  Reno  St. 

Roberts,  John  A  6100  Cedar  Ave. 

Roberts,  William  C  1610  Blavifl  St. 

Robinson,  Andrew  F  5630  Willows  Ave. 

Robinson,  Samuel  627  Astor  St.,  Xorristown,  Pa. 

Roche,  Francis  John  834  Main  St.,  Avoca,  Pa. 

Romm,  Milton   Palmvra,  N.  J. 

Rose,  Howard  A  2106  N.  15th  St. 

Roseman,  Robert  W   L832  V  22d  St 

Ross,  Henry  C  2003  Hainbridge  St. 

Roth,  John  Joseph   .925  Melon  St. 

'  1818  N.  16th  St. 


Robinson,  Gerald  A   .  j  ^lilcsburg,  Pa. 

Rose,  Howard  A  Mineral  Point,  Pa. 

Rosser,  Richard  128  E.  3d  Ave.,  Homestead,  Pa. 

(  316  S.  52d  St. 

Rubin,  Morris  \  500  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


\.  Y. 

Rutherford,  James  A  .1821  Lombard  St. 

Ryan,  John  P  1222  X.  Pennock  St. 

Rzepski,  Walter  A  3173  Richmond  St. 

0    i        ^  J  2055  X.  Camac  St. 

Saphore,  Ernest  <  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1 

a    ..  .     „    .  /  154S  X.  13th  St. 

Savitsky,  Kasimer  j  13thandSenecaSts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Savryk,  Livre  4623  Paschall  Ave. 

Saxton,  Ralph  H  1421  Arch  St. 

Scattergood,  Joseph  J  4438  Penn  St. 

Schaefer,  Harry  E  4619  Leaner  St. 

Schmidt,  Thomas  E  5003  Westminster  Ave. 

Schmitt,  Michael  Manor,  Pa. 

0  ,  -d  •  •  f  412  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Scran- 
Schwartz,  Benjamin  <     ton  pa  & 

Sharkey,  Arthur  E  1600  X.  10th  St, 

Shaw,  Clarence  J  2665  Martha  St. 

Shaw,  Robert  4519  KingBearing  Ave. 

cm       tit  u    n  /  1415  Euclid  Ave. 

Shaw,  Walter  B  j  North  East,  Pa. 

Sheldon,  George  B  4239  Regent  Square 
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SheUenberger,  Howard  S  2123  Brandywine  8t, 

Sheneman,  William  842  S.  51st  St. 

Sheridan,  Charles  K  Muncy,  Pa, 

Shore,  William  M  513  Spring  Mill  Ave.,  Consho- 

hocken,  Pa. 

Sickles,  Doyle  W  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  R.  I).  1 

Siddall,  LesterG  308  Madison  Ave,  Atlantic  City, 

N.J. 

Silverman,  Oscar  2425  N.  Napa  Si. 

Simon,  William  C  2023  McKean  St. 

Simpson,  Merle  L  Noblestown,  Pa. 

Skefiy,  John  W  Altoona,  Pa. 

Slater,  Leroy  W  2415  N.  Dover  St. 

Sliter,  Frederick  Moore,  Pa. 

Sloan,  Joseph  A  6034  Kingsessing  Ave. 

Slowter,  Elza  Clair  5160  Parrish  St. 

'  2253  N.  Broad  St. 


Smethers,  Guy  D  \  338  E.  8th  St.,  Berwick,  Pa. 

Smith,  James  P  2  Spruce  St.,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

c   *4-u  t  n  ™  ^  /  Fox  Chase  Country  Club 

Smith,  Lawrence  j  Elmiraj  N  y  * 

Smith,  Norvin  E  5304  Angora  Terrace 

Smith,  Sidney  M  3015  N.  Water  St. 

Smythe,  Theodore  F  732  N.  41st  St. 

0    A     cj        1  -p  /  3208  Chestnut  St. 

Snyder,  Samuel  B  \  46  E.  Main  St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Sobel,  George  S  5012  Walnut  St. 

Spence,  James  T  Primos,  Pa. 

Spielberger,  George  R  1422  S.  Ringgold  St. 

Stabingus,  Stephen  20N. ChestnutSt., Shenandoah, Pa 

Stackhouse,  Thomas  L  {  007^*^^' 


807  Locust  St.,  Williampsort,  Pa. 

Starahs,  John  J  Freeland,  Pa. 

Stashak,  Joseph  Glen  Lyon,  Pa. 

Steck,  Fred  F.  905  Point  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Stencavage,  Pins    

Stetler,  Warren  2500  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Stevans,  Harold  W  Ariel,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Albert  Oakdale,  Pa. 

Q+   .         t  i  /  328  N.  20th  St. 

Stockman,  John  j  Upper  Black  Eddyj  pa 

Stouffer,  Harry  W  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Strait,  Eugene  T  Matamoras,  Pa. 

Strickler,  Lyman  Uniontown,  Pa. 

QiilKtran  T^r,  T  /  1915  w«  Girard  Ave. 

Sulhvan,  John  J  |  43  Short  St.,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

a  .  Wol,  „  /  3945  Alfred  St. 

Sutowski,  Walter  |  712  RMge  gt  Freeland>  Pa< 

Swan,  James  S  521  Fallowfield  Ave.,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Swarts,  Walter  L  528  Taylor  Ave.,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Szumowski,  Frank    

Tarrant,  Thomas  J  4730  Upland  St. 

Taylor,  Frank  1807  South  St. 
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Taylor,  Stoney  668  N.  13th  St. 

Taylor,  William  F  2253  N.  Borad  St. 

Thomas,  William  B  Reiglesville,  Pa. 

Tinney,  James  J  904  S.  51st  St. 

Tobin,  James  M  5033  Cedar  Ave. 

Traffican,  Nicolis  734  Salter  St. 

Trautschold,  William  R  2926  N.  Taylor  St. 

Tremaine,  Charles  A  I  llfw  A^'c*  t>    m   j  t> 

'  \  110  W .  Corydon  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Treuter,  Louis  J  2343  W.  Huntingdon  St. 

Trock,  Charles  1933  S.  2d  St. 

Truxell,  Adrian  E  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Umberger,  Paul  R  {  gj  SSfiftforf-i*  Pa. 

Umstead,  Clifford  R  217  N.  60th  St. 

Upshur,  Ferdinand  Spriggs  1503  Carpenter  St. 

Van  Sickle,  Clarence  L  {       S^f8KthASt"   *v   i  •    ♦  o 

'  1  123  North  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 

VanWhy.Fral.vo.,  (3SK*A~ 

Venturella,  Mariano    

Vetter,  Raymond  C  6115  Lensen  St. 

Vickman,  Bernard  M  (  ^J&J?£  St  m    ,  •  , 

1  1,097  lylor  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Vogel,  Vincent  C  344  Pitt  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Volz,  Albert  7318  Germantown  Ave. 

Vbbs.  Theodore  W  433  Leverington  Ave. 

Wack,  William  II  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Wagner,  William  H  418  Leverington  Ave. 

Waldron,  Joseph  J  {  Offggjtfm*^  Ohio 

Walls,  William  J  (gj  g;  ^hton  Bt^  ^ 

Walsh,  Edward  869  N.  11th  St. 

W^alsh,  Frank  P  52  X.  37th  Bt 

Walters,  Lawrence  H  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

Walton,  Clarence  G  3610  Friendship)  St. 

Walton,  Pharez  H  7127  Tulip  St 

Washco,  John  2810  Jackson  St. 

Weatherill,  Alvie  A  Jersey  town.  Pa. 

Weidner,  Georgo  H  {  g»<2JH|  %  Roading(  Pa. 

Weiner,  Samuel  XT  1437  X.  7th  St 

Weiss,  George  E  6432  H  St. 

Whartenbv,  Thomas  W  2828  N.  12th  St. 

Wharton,  William  B  2022  Drier  St. 

W'heeler,  Raymond  H  5623  Kingsessing  Ave 

'  2027  N.  Park  Ave, 


Williams,  Edwin  W  j  o42RMai^ 

Williams,  Frank  5813  Market  St. 

Williams,  Thomas  Ill  Fairmount  Ave. 

Williams,  Wilbur  R.  1733  Cambridge  St. 

Wilson,  Jess  Cartwright  913  Lorain  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


LlBT  OF  Studknts. 
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Wilson,  Ralph  Fairchanoe,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Hoy  T  5552  I*,„,  Si  . 

Wilson,  William  H  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Wolfson,  Benjamin  1514  N.  60th  St. 

Wrolman,  Henry  J  201  Second  St  .,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

ttt_|x     Pni  /  5038  Spruce  St. 

Wolter,  Carl  M  |  m  A^nm)  ^  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Wood,  Charles  L  5536  Thompson  St. 

Wood,  George  H  930  McDowell  Ave,  Chester,  Pa. 

Woodrow,  Maurice  12(5  Madison  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wooten,  Joseph  H  1246  S.  49th  St. 

Worman,  Russell  914  N.  66th  St. 

Woynoski,  Felix  236  Exter  Borough,  Pa. 

Wright,  Edward  H  303  French  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wryckoff,  Norman  R  334  Melwood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Yodis,  Dominic  K  2825  Annin  St. 

Yohe,  David  A  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Yokvis,  John  250  N.  23d  St. 

Young,  James  J  6304  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Young,  Leroy  J  2133  Carpenter  St. 

Young,  Robert  F  Oberlin,  Pa. 

Zalinsky,  Joseph  148  Pine  St.,  Nan ti coke,  Pa. 

Zoole,  Charles  D  359  E.  Cambria  St. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Abele,  Dorothy  P  718  S.  21st  St. 

Adams,  Florence  325  Dawson  St. 

Adams,  Jennie  '.  3518  Queen  St. 

Adger,  Lucy  1359  S.  46th  St. 

Alcorn,  Frances  234  W.  Rittenhouse  St. 

A1 ,   ,  /  25  N.  50th  St. 

Alderfer,  Edna  (  Souderton,  Pa. 

Armour,  Mary  H  3712  N.  Broad  St. 

t-x  11o  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Avery,  Delia  j  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Bailey,  Mildred  31E.  FornanceSt.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


i,  Stephania  3146  Richmond  St. 

Barfoot,  Harry  N  4931  Penn  St. 

Barndt,  Naomi  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Barrett,  Dorothy  E  2111  Fitzwater  St. 

Bartberger,  Marguerite  {  Jg|  fg^  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Barthold,  Charley,  Jr  500  W.  Norris  St. 

Baxter,  Emily  N  3320  Woodland  Ave. 

Behal,  Florence  L  Germantown 

Beitzel,  Neva  National  Stomach  Hospital,  Ox- 
ford, Pa. 

Bennett,  Rex  Richland,  N.  J. 

Benson,  Helen  (Mrs.)  1913  Federal  St 

Berman,  Rose  643  N.  7th  St. 

Berman,  Samuel  2128  N.  32d  St. 

Bernd,  Katherine  115  N.  Broad  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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'  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

Berry,  Agnes  N   356  N.  Washington  St.  Wilkes- 

Barre,  Pa. 

Biddle-  Sara  M*C {  "St!  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Bishop,  Mildred  820  N.  21st  St, 

Biswanger,  Raymond  A  2039  E.  Buckius  St. 

Biswanger,  Wilhelmina  1621  Harrison  St. 

Bitner,  Lillian  W  31  Cricket  St.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Bitting,  Ruth  May  1704  N.  16th  St. 

Blatchford,  Lucille  

Blumenthal,  Dora  2606  Girard  Ave. 

Blumerick,  Julia  F  5511  Poplar  St. 

Bamberger,  Margie  {  ),sl,:!  N  n™il  S'- 

B    '        fe  \  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Bourse,  Eleanor  203 E.  FornanoeSl  .,Norristown,Pa. 

Borman,  Otto,  Jr  sio  Friendship  St. 

r    .  in  : >  t  /  1811  X.  Broad  St. 

Hoss'  Klsl°  1 {  Milford,  N.  J. 

Bossert,  Helen  T  3111  N.  16th  St. 

u    ,    ,    Af          ,  L5th  and  Mount  Vernon  Sts. 

Bostock,  Margaret   |.,:,,.  At|iyn,  |»a. 

Bowers,  Frances  B  1907  Cayuga  St. 

n     I  N. "Broad  St. 

Boyd,  Sara  Mahssa   1(VJ  1:.  Woher  Ave.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Bradley,  Charles  H  L921  Manton  St. 

Brennan,  Tessie  May  1 L09  X.  L9tih  St. 

q  «  j  4       nwk-  lsl  1  X.  Broad  St 

Brighton,  Bertha  {  Philipshurg,  Pa. 

Brodie,  Bernard  42S  Wolf  St 

Brodie,  Sadie  173")  South  St. 

Brown,  Alma  A  2410  N.  Hollywood  St 

Brown,  Katherine  M  Mercy  Hospital,  50th  and  Wood- 
land Ave. 

Brown,  May  S.  (Mrs.)  2350  X.  16th  St. 

Buchanan,  Helen  M  The  Robeson,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Buchanan,  Helen  M  Cooper  Square  ADts.,  2d  and  Penn 

StB.,  Camden,  X.  J. 
Bucher,  Florence  5223  Greenwav  Ave. 

Burlock,  Victor  I  };lflXr2rrh  V  V 

'  Dooos  rerrv,  X .  l . 

Burwell,  Margaret  R   Paoli  P.  ().,*  Daylesford,  Pa. 

Byler,  Gertrude  E  5516  Hunter  Ave. 

Carberry,  Marion  482  Green  Lane 

Carpenter,  Joseph  H  4429  X.  9th  St. 

Carter,  James  Fenton  424  N\  3d  St.,  Millville,  X.  J. 

Casev,  Edith  120  X'.  Redfield  St. 

Cassel,  Edith  A  6136  Columbia  Ave. 

n    f      a,,™  /  1913  N-  Broad  St. 

Caster,  Anna  j  Caster  Bldg.,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Chellis,  Harriet  E  3325  Spring  Garden  St. 

Chew,  Cordelia  Sanders  2116  Fitzwater  St. 
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Christie,  Marion.  6027  Greenway  Aw. 

(Munch,  M.  Berta  5837  Angora  Terrace 

Claghorn,  Elsie  M.  (Mrs.)  935  Madison  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Clair,  Katherine  E  19  Carroll  St.,  Trenton,  N.  .!. 

Clapp,  Harriet  A  348  Carteret  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Claybaugh,  Marie  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  R.  D.  52 

~.  ^  „  /  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

Clemow,  Frances  G  \  225  E.  Main  St.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

„         n      •  I  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

(  oates,  Georgiana  <  Butler>  N#  j 

n  u      u     ■  t>  /  1629  Edgeley  St. 

Cohen,  Bessie  Rose  |  633  Herr  gt>>  Harrisburg>  Pa< 

Cokeley,  Ruth  1339  Airdrie  St. 

ri  ir      xr  i  /  1813  N-  Broad  St- 

Collins,  Helen  j  352  WftU  ^  Bethieherri)  Pa> 

Collins,  Henrietta  5034  Griscom  St. 

Conner,  Alberta  B.  (Mrs.)  224  Ardmore  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Corny,  Mary  A  2849  N.  9th  St. 

n       tnr    ,  J  820  N.  21st  St. 

Cope,  Elizabeth  |  375  gpruce       Pottstown>  Pa. 

n     •     XT  ,  /  1737  N.  18th  St. 

Cousins,  Helen  |  427  Conewango  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 

n      i    i   T7.ii   rp  /Tv/r,,  \  J  1945  N.  Warnock  St. 

Craddock,  Ella  T.  (Mrs.)  j  Jetersville,  Va,  R.  1,  Box  105 

Crookes,  Josephine  M  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

n     ,     at  f  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

Crooks,  Adena  j  229N.St.GeorgeSt.,  Allentown,Pa. 

Crooks,  Dorothy  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 

CuUy,  Harriet  1506  Christian  St. 

Curley,  Helene  Cooper  Square  Apts.,  2d  and  Penn 

Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cutler,  Lillian  2633  W.  Somerset  St. 

Dannecker,  Rose  1935  N.  5th  St. 

'  1630  N.  18th  St. 


Danzola,SladeF  {  Vinela^  n"  X 

Davidson,  Emma  G  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Bessie  W  1025  Ford  St.,  West  Conshohocken , 

Pa. 

Davis,  Irene  W.  Shawmut  Ave.,  Roxborough 

Davis,  Pauline  710  Park  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Day,  Helen  1610  Fairmount  Ave. 

Deakyne,  Elsie  Fox  Chase 

DeAntoniis,  William  1004  Christian  St. 

Denney,  Martha  1231  S.  52d  St. 

De  Veaux,  Prunella  {  «g  Gowen  pa 

Dickinson,  Marian  C  501  ManoaRoad,  Upper Darbv,  Pa. 

Dimm,  Ethel  M  120  Walnut  St.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Dirina,  Dorothy  332  Brown  St. 

W-*<*-  

 astir 
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Donohue,  Helen  428  Wellens  Ave. 

TW«c  t«\«™«  t  /  2138  N-  Camac  St. 

Donss,  Emma  L  j  6635  Germank)Wn  Ave 

 I  „  tt.  T7,_ir_  /  1622  Fontain  St. 

Douglass,  F.  Evelyn  j  2406  Buchanan  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Doyle,  Florence  2424  Clifford  St. 

Duncan,  May  E  3040  Lawrence  St. 

TWo,r    Q„can  V  /   1628  N'  R™Sid  St. 

Dupay,  Susan  V  j  Ragking  Ridgej  N  , 

Fnnlno  Bo%K1  /  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  18th  and  Arch  Sis. 

Eccles,  Sara  <  t^_-  xt  t 

9  I  rarmington,  N.J. 

Edson,  Mary  Vivian  {  ggj  ?™<*  St. 

Edwards,  Elsie  3457  Queen  Lane 

Eichhorn,  Hildegard  Elsie  1428  E.  Columbia  Ave. 

Endres,  Agnes  C  1335  N.  Palethorp  St. 

Enright,  Margaret  2447  YV.  Seybert  St. 

Erb'  Ruth \  Bovertown,  Pa. 

Erdmann,  Wanda  4821  N.  Warnock  St. 

T-i    i     ^  „  4.  /  1811  NT.  Broad  St. 

Eyster,  Dorothy ....  .  .  |  Chamberabun?|  Pa. 

Farson,  Edith  B  5837  Hadfield  Aye. 

Fee,  Kate  II  210  Lakeview  Drive,  Collingswood, 

N.  J. 

Feenev,  Catherine  1959  N.  13th  St. 

Fesmire,  Rebecca  A  901  N.  11th  St. 

Fessler,  Florence  M  147  W.  Apsley  St. 

Fingles,  Maurice  H  507  Catharine  St. 

Fischer,  Otto  1210  \Y.  Dauphin  St. 

Flanagan,  Helen  J  5945  Ellsworth  St. 

Florentine,  Maurice,  Jr  028  Grape  St.,  Vineland,  N.  .). 

Ford,  Beatrice  Mary  216  YV.  Ilortter  St. 

Freeman,  Elizabeth  YV.  (Mrs.)  2245  St.  Albans  St. 

Frv,  Emily  L  211  StanbridgeSt.,  Xorristown,  Pa. 

Puller,  Harriet  K  222  S.  51st  St. 

Gaffnev,  Mabel  136  Sumac  St. 

Gaines";  Anna  P  2308  N.  Fawn  St. 

Gallagher,  Anna  A  1825  Diamond  St. 

Gallagher,  Mary  1358  Ridge  Ave. 

Gaiter,  Israel  3133  YV.  Columbia  Ave. 

Garrett,  Emma  DeYVitt  1838  Christian  St. 

Garrod,  Gertrude  4913  Knox  St. 

Gay,  Ada  812  N.  Carlisle  St 

Geiger,  Amv  R  4820  N.  12th  St. 

'  254  S.  38th  St. 


Geiger,  Ethel  Gertrude  j  Xorihumberland,  Pa. 

Geiger,  Jacob  4820  N.  12th  St. 

Geissler,  William  R  1635  Wakeling  St. 

Gerlach,  George  1039  W.  Tioga  St. 

Gessleman,  Ethelw  vnne  4954  Baynton  St. 

„         T  f  1909  Poplar  St. 

Gilham,  George  L  j  Shamokin,  Pa. 
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Name.  Addresh. 

Gillick,  Laurie  185  W.  Court  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

p-ii        tt  i     t  /  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

Gillman,  Helen  L  |  172  Atlantic  St  j  Rridgeton,  X.  J. 

Ginsburg,  Morris  B  2627  N.  30th  St. 

Gladfelter,  Walters  {  J^ifi^^ 

n    i  tt  i     TTi  j  /  2013  N.  15th  St. 

Goal,  Helen  Uldene  j  Clarendon,  Pa. 

Goll,  Reinhold  2067  Bellmore  Ave. 

Gowen,  Loretta  A  2216  Poplar  St. 

Grahn,  Dorothy  1715  Diamond  St. 

'  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Graves,  Lucy  ■  Saint  John's  College,  Shanghai, 

China. 

Graves,  Paul  H  901  Parker  Ave.,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Gray,  Edna  Pearl  Montgomery,  Pa. 

Pmeo  t,i          tt  /  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Gross,  Florence  H  I  Manheirrij  Pa>>  Route  2 

PrilL0  Qoro  t  /  1711  N.  Park  Ave. 

Grube,  Sara  Jane  j  Raubsville,  Pa. 

rv,+i  •  *  „  *  n  /  3501  Lancaster  Ave. 

Guthndge,  Anna  j  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

tt  i    i      ™  J  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Habecker,  Florence  (  Mt  Joy>  pa 

Hanley,  Florence  May  1737  N.  Park  Ave. 

Hanna,  Blanche  132  S.  48th  St. 

Hanscom,  Alice  .6600  N.  11th  St. 

Hargreaves,  Earle  S  4738  Large  St. 

Harvey,  Frances  E  5141  Spruce  St. 

Haskell,  Florence  (Mrs.)  1708  Willington  St. 

Haverstick.MaeG  {  SSlle^  ^ 

Hawkins,  Margaret  Idlewild,  Media,  Pa. 

Heil,  Florence  B  3 15  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Heiss,  Marguerite  2127  Bridge  St. 

Hendricks,  Dorothy  2010  Bainbridge  St. 

TTorcW  ivr  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Hershey,  Verna  M  j  307CollegeAve.,Elizabethtown,Pa. 

Herzog,  Herbert  S  4811  N.  Fairchild  St. 

Heston,  Margaret  221  Winona  St. 

Heuer,  Grace  Hazelhurst  Ave.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Hewish,  Helen  2131  W.  Columbia  Ave. 

*  914  Spruce  St. 


Hickey,  Mary  Jane  \  406  W.  4th  St.,  West  Liverpool, 

I  Ohio 

Hill,  Marie  B  3638  N.  17th  St. 

Holland,  Edith  F  2202  N.  20th  St.. 

Holzbauer,  Mildred  2929  N.  6th  St. 

Horwitz,  Esther   .2149  N.  5th  St. 

Houston,  Helen  1100  W.  Airy  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Howarth,  Walter  4635  Oakland  St. 

TrllrrW  p  tn  T7i  /  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Hughes,  Reba  E  (  162  W.  Louther  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Hummel,  Carl  A  1238  S.  22d  St. 

Humphrey,  Beth  442  W.  Bringhurst  St. 

Hunt,  Miriam  Mae.  /  255  ?•  55th  St- 

  1  200GarfieldAve.,LongBranch,N.J. 

Hutt,  Anna  Edna  /  1815  N-  Broad  St. 

jr  ^     .  I  884  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Hyman,  Bessie  713  Pine  St. 

Jackson  Eva  5118  Wyalusing  Ave. 

James,  Adda.  .   488  Newton  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

James,  Gladys  Azalia  Bala,  Pa. 

Jamison,  Ella. .  /  National  Stomach  Hospital 

T  „  „     '  \  Oxford,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Parthenia  E  1242  Harper  At. 

John  Mildred  M  824  Taylor  St. 

Johnston,  barren  G  6710  Torresdale  Ave. 

Jones,  Etta   3065  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Jones,  Mary  Florence  1342  S.  Garnet  St. 

Judelsohn  Sam  J  5036  Cottage  Ave. 

Kap  an,  Albert  J  3041  Berks  St. 

Kaplan  Clare  3041  Berks  St  . 

Kates,  Dorothy  1921)  X.  12th  St. 

Ke  er,  Madge  407  S.  56th  St, 

\\Q  ey,  Hannah  2754  N.  8th  St. 

Kelly,  Salhe  833  X.  43d  St. 

Kemery,  Agnes  1 123  Wallace  St. 

Kemper,  Elizabeth  439  E.  Walnut  Lane 

Kennedy,  Agnes  H  2421  N.  19th  St. 

Kennedy,  Helen  786  X.  23d  St. 

Kenney,  Kathleen  1830  W.  Atlantic  St. 

rr     .  -  „  f  Episcopal   Hospital,    Front  and 

Kennck,  Vera  F   Lehigh  Ave. 

„  1  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Ketterer  Edith  (Mrs.)  5130  X.  Carlisle  St. 

^evflln>  Estelle  1741  S.  23d  St. 

Kiefer,  Marie  L  3515  X.  23d  St. 

Kiely,  Kathenne  149  W.  Sevmour  St. 

Kilburn,  Margaret  M   /  \ ^ 

-_L.  ,  ....  |  15  ksnv(ler  kSt    Orange,  X .  J. 

King,  Ethel  3197  Federal  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Kirk,  Ruth  (  1811  X.  Broad  St. 

-r-r'  a  m »    .  I  164;*  W.  Market  St.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Kist,  Mane  Elizabeth  1111  W.  Indiana  Ave. 

Khne,  Henrietta  401  Kaighn  Ave.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Knight,  CyriUa  /  1809  N-  Broad  St- 

*    1    y    1  2061  X.  Main  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Koch,  Roscoe  Samuel.  ...  /  2840  Frankford  Ave 

 \  lamaqua,  Pa.,  Route  1 

Koenig,  Anna  B  1343  W.  Somerset  St. 

Kolek,  Veronica  3038  Richmond  St. 

Kose,  Alethea  2713  X.  6th  St. 

Kramer,  Samuel  2211  S.  8th  St. 

Kuhl,  Anna  Marie  1105  Dunton  St. 

Lachenmeyer,  Jane  1603  Mount  Vernon  St. 


Lira  of  Studunts, 
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Name.  Addrebh. 

Largo,  Eliiabeth  2133  N .  L5th  St. 

Laudenslager,  Bessie  6800  Lawnton  Ave. 

,  . )  .  i  /  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Lawrence,  Ruth  \  Minersville,  Pa. 

Lay  ton,  Hattie    

Lear,  Harriet  102  N.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa, 

Lederle,  Elsa  219  Cornell  Ave.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

j  i         ^        ^  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Lehman,  Fanny  E  (  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

Lehman,  Sara  M  Ogontz,  Pa. 

y    t      -r-i  ii     Tj  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Lenker,  Esther  P  (  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Leuzinger,  Jacob  Ernest   .4937  N.  Mervine  St. 

j     '    \     i'  !  1809  N.  Broad  St. 

Lewis,  Amelia  |  5  Landon  ^  Kingston  gta>>  Pa 

Lewis,  Bernice  Lydia  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

j     •    A/To  /  805  N.  41st  St. 

Lewis,  Mary  1  9  N.  Shamokin  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

|  404  Ashbourne  Road,  Ashbourne, 
Lichtenthaler,  Gertrude  L  \  Pa. 

{  3520  Montour  St.,  Paxtong,  Pa. 

Linaka,  Bertha  859  N.  41st  St. 

Linn,  Eva  E  829  N.  63d  St. 

Linner,  Elmira  (Mrs.)  1842  N.  Camac  St. 

Lippincott,  Elmira  1118  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Little,  Erwin  John  62  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

t  *    i    tt+Vi  i  t?  /  1320  S.  22d  St, 

Lively,  Ethel  F  \  234  N.  King  St,  Hampton,  Va. 

Loeb,  Mildred  S.  (Mrs.)  Hotel  Longacre,  1429  Walnut  St. 

Logan,  Mary  (Mrs.)  4109  Locust  St. 

Logan,  Mary  E  4631  N.  Broad  St. 

t  ^nem  A/r_r  t   _  /  9  Asbury  Terrace,  Oak  Lane 

Long,  Mary  Irene  \  405  Main  St.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Longacre,  Aaron  S  620EdgewoodRoad,Brookline,Pa. 

Loos,  Florence  M  317RedmanAve,Haddonfleld,N.J. 

Lord,  Alice  1927  E.  Clemintine  St. 

Lowden,  Edwin  F  248S.ChurchSt, Moorestown, N.J. 

Lutes,  Helen  May  19th  and  Chestnut  Sts,  Chester,  Pa. 

Lutz,  Florence  M  2817  Jefferson  St. 

Lynch,  Alice  1221  S.  57th  St. 

McCue,  J.  F  138  W.  Luray  St. 

McDaniel,  Laura  B  2511  Tulip  St. 

McDermott,  Kathryn  1429  S.  Marston  St. 

MeGinley,  Catherine  W  {  ^  g^st,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

McGlathery,  Elizabeth  5924  Pulaski  Ave. 

McGowan,  Nelson  A  843  Locust  St. 

McKaraber,  John  Taint  5353  Belfield  Ave. 

McKeag,  Ruth  2908  Carman  St,  Camden,  N.  J. 

McKeone,  Joseph  W  1804  W.  Berks  St. 

Magee,  Joseph  A  2402  Master  St. 

Major,  Margaret  2115  N.  32d  St. 

Maneill,  A.  Harold  {  fS^jg™"1**'  ^ 
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Mangan,  Eleanor  L  2534  N.  18th  St. 

Markowitz,  Esther  5832  Chestnut  St. 

Marmora,  Adelina  225  Greenfield  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Vn 

Marshall,  Margaret  L  {  S^eT. 

Mass,  Eva  1  2439  N.  33d  St. 

Mathers,  Marion  M  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Milner,  Caroline  133  E.  Willens  Ave. 

Montgomery,  Alice  S  200E.StateSt.,KennettSquare,Pa 

Mooney,  Elizabeth  3534  N.  Gratz  St. 

'  2249  N.  Broad  St. 


Morris,  Elizabeth  A  j  Delta,  Pa. 

Muller,  Helen  5844  Washington  Ave. 

Musgrave,  Mary  {         gj^f^^  Pa. 

Myers,  Lorine  424  \\  ister  St. 

Myers,  Max  1319  S.  54th  St. 

»««*.»»«o  {RS?i££Sfc 

Nathanson,  Nathaniel  1435  \Y.  Indiana  Ave. 

Neely,  James,  Jr  Marshallton,  Del. 

Newcomb,  Francis  5512  Hunter  St. 

O'Connell,  Bessie  1615  Poplar  St. 

O'Connell,  May  Kilo  Poplar  St. 

O'Connor,  Mary  H  234  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Ohmit,  Elizabeth  J  5  Lincoln  Apts.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Owens,  Albert  A  2022  S.  21st  St. 

Parker,  Ralph  11 27  Kenwood  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J 

Parks,  William  J  1426  S.  21st  St. 

6418  X.  Park  Ave. 


Parry,  M.  Edith  (w^O^Pa. 

Parry,  Samuel  D  4614  Newhall  St. 

Passon,  Harry  623  Porter  St. 

Patterson,  Emily  S  235  S.  23d  St. 

Paul,  Ruth  Lillian  3535  X.  21st  St. 

Peiffer,  Vera  C  201  S.  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Pelton,  Russella  815  N.  63d  St. 

Pettiford,  Ethel  75  W.  Duval  St. 

Pflaum,  Ida  3539  X.  21st  St. 

Phillips,  Eleanor  1205  Cottman  St. 

Polin,  Miriam  605  W.  Upsal  St. 

Potts,  Clarence  A  946  Madison  Ave.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Potts,  Elizabeth  1025  S.  46th  St. 

Powell,  Mary  B  708  Spruce  St. 

Prandi,  Josephine  Victoria  1612  N.  Marston  St. 

Preston,  Eleanor  1220  Master  St. 

Preston,  Frances  142  Elm  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Rapp,  Anna  U  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Read,  Emilv  913  69th  Ave.,  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Reichelt,  Minna  3041  \Y.  Xorris  St. 

Reichert,  Elsie  M  2083  E.  Clearfield  St. 

t>  '  v.i    \/f  '  S  1813  X.  Broad  St. 

Keichly,  Miriam  |  920  Central  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  X.J. 
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Name.  Addkkhh. 

„  .n     _  .  /  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Keiiley,  Esther  <^  331Lvcoming8t.,William«port,Pa. 

Reinhold,  Anna  Frances  1900  N .  Hope  St. 

Renshaw.  Kathryn  2129  N.  Grata  Si. 

[  1811  N.  Broad  St. 
Restofski,  Anna  Lillian  \  605  E.  Gibson  Ave,  Connellsville, 

I  Pa. 

t>       u    tj  t    «  /  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  H.  Louise  j  Kingsley,  Pa. 

Richards,  Elizabeth  Merion,  Pa. 

Rickenbach,  May  328  Penn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Rider,  Jean  3312  N.  15th  St. 

Riegner,  Rebecca  W  1732  Diamond  St. 

Riley,  Jennie  1525  German  town  Ave. 

Robbins,  Bertha  M.  (Mrs.)  2524  S.  22d  St. 

Robbins,  May  R  2421  N.  18th  St. 

Rogers,  William  Chalmers  2014  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Rosenblatt,  Elizabeth  10  S.  61st  St. 

Rowland,  Henry  E  7916  B  St.,  Fox  Chase 

Rubicam,  Ida  (Mrs.)  1625  Wallace  St. 

Rushong,  Frances  Trappe,  Pa. 

Sadagursky,  Morris  1808  Columbia  Ave. 

Saile,  Helen  J  5334  N.  12th  St. 

Samans,  Marta  1740  N.  15th  St. 

Sampson,  Abraham  Harry  4232  Pennsgrove  St. 

Sanderson,  Elizabeth  E  Vineland,  N.  J. 

a     i    tt       a  /  2018  W.  Norris  St. 

Sands,  Harry  S  <  2701^  Grant       Berkeley>  Cal 

q  -I   i    -p  ii  ,T.i  i    i  /  1832  N.  16th  St. 

Schatz,  Ruth  Mildred  |  1049  Liberty  ^  AUentownj  Pa 

Schenks,  Louise  1513  N.  Camac  St. 

Schlampp,  Marie  2400  N.  Bancroft  St. 

Schorsch,  Cecelia  Philadelphia  Hospital,  34th  and 

Pine  Sts. 

Schuler,  Charles  Harold  2505  Master  St. 

Senkowski,  Helen  4854  Melrose  St. 

Sexton,  Dorothy  Hester  {  hTs^ul  St" 

Shaddinger,Edna  {J^£g°nSt- 

Sharpe,  Maud  Vivian  Medford,  N.  J. 

Sharpless,  Maud  145  W.  Hortter  St. 

Sheaf er,  Catharine  Carlisle  Hospital,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Shegog,  George  F  1520  Frankford  Ave. 

Shields,  Florence  (Mrs.)  484  Roxborough  Ave. 

Shindler,  Pauline  2729  Girard  Ave. 

Shoemaker,  Anna  C  2029  Arch  St. 

Shoemaker,  Rowena  F  4105  N.  Broad  St. 

Sholl,  H.  A.  (Mrs.)  212  Prince  St.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Shook,  Anna  M.  (Mrs.)  1835  Margaret  St. 

Shoosmith,  Abigail  2013  N.  13th  St. 

Shute,  Eleanor  (Mrs.)  510  S.  57th  St. 

Sichel,  Anna  2200  S.  College  Ave. 
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Name.  Address. 

(  1713  N.  16th  St. 

Skuce,  Dorothy  May  \  1214  Elmwood  Ave.,  Charlestown, 

{     W.  Va. 

Slattery,  Marie  2557  N.  18th  St. 

nloonor  r  f  1815  N.  Broad  SI. 

.Sleeper,  Edith  G  j  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  11.  F.  D.  1 ,  Box  1 5 

Slifer,  George  4803  N.  10th  St. 

Smeader,  Katherine  A  509  Hart  Lane 

Smith,  Ada  (Mrs.)  2208  N.  18th  St. 

Smith,  Anna  M  120 Lynn  Blvd.,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 

'  1813  X.  Broad  St. 


Smith,  IdaE  \Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J. 

Snyder,  Annabel  5332  Wayne  Ave. 

Snyder,  Evelyn  K  {^(fe^ 

Snyder,  Louise  B  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

H,  v,  p  is,)*>      Broad  St. 

Stahley,  Mary  R  j       s  mh  ^   Lebanori)  Pa 

Stief,  Mary  3054  Frankford  Ave. 

Stemple,  Anne  246  Queen  Lane 

Stetler,  Bertha  2908  N.  7th  St. 

Stevenson,  Edith  3221  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Stevenson,  Melon  7014  Hagerman  St. 

Stewart,  Mary  Weldon  121S  S.  Broad  St. 

Stradling,  Albert  H  724  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Subers,  Chrissie  902  Sixty-ninth  Ave.,  Oak  Lane 

o„  ,  r«-«^  f  National  Stomach  Hospital 

Suddarth,  Grace  I  123  I) St X.  W.,  Washington,  DC. 

a  ,  ,       c    ,       n  j  2303  Frankford  Ave. 

Sutphen,  Evelyne  C  j  m  s  Marshallst>  Lancastor,  Pa. 

Q  ,  f  1S24  X.  Camac  St. 

Sweigert,  Olive  {  35  X.  ISth  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Tumura,  Kura  Whit  e  Feather  Farm,  Willo\v(  irove, 

Pa. 

Terry,  Frank  Harrison  2363  E.  York  St. 

Thaekarah,  Esther  570S  ('hew  St. 

Thomas,  Mary  Grace  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  H.  F.  I).  2 

Ticknor,  Nellie  2226  X.  Franklin  St. 

Tilli,  Anna  C   1420  S.  Broad  St. 

m       xt'  -n  f  708  Spruce  St. 

1  rax,  \irgima  Rose  {  Easton,  Md. 

Trcfil,  Agnes  4161  X  .  Darien  St. 

rr  .    ,  ,    ~,      AT  /  1809  X.  Broad  St. 

rnmble,  Wilma  M  (  Northbrook,  Pa. 

Trummell,  Keene  243  S.  19th  St. 

Turner,  Virginia  (Mrs.)  316  W.  Coulter  St. 

Tattle,  Mildred  E  1226  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Vannennan,  Margaret  D  {  j^BgdBt  } 

Vennell,  Mary  R  Pages  Lane,  Moorestown,  X.  J 

Vigilante,  Frank  506  Main  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Vogt,  Carolyn  2535  W.  Huntingdon  St. 

Volin,  Max  1900  Orthodox  St. 


List  of  Studknts. 


Name.  Addrebh. 

Waddell,  Eloberi  Samuel  4225  Mantua  Ave. 

Waitneight,  Mary  2023  E.  Orleam  !  I 

Walden,  Nannie  (Mrs.)  \\  \ ncol <\  I'a. 

Walker,  Carrie  E,  (Mrs.)   L8  Cricket  Ave.,  Axdmore,  Pa. 

AV  u  •  lr  L813  N.  Broad  St. 

Walton'  I)(),lsH \  Palmyra,  N.  J. 
Wo  ,  « .     t  /  913  s.  59th  St. 

Ward,  Edna  L  \  Newfield,  N.  J. 

Wead,  C.  W.  (Mrs.)  1811  Camac  St. 

(  2003  N.  Lambert  St. 
Weaver,  William  Merval  <  420  N.  Thompson  St.,  Curwens- 

i     ville,  Pa. 

|  Abington  Friends  School,  Jenkin- 

Webb,  Jane  B  \     town,  Pa. 

[  Delta,  Pa. 

Weeder,  Jessie  1  2143  N.  21st  St. 

Weil,  Edna  D  5327  Webster  St. 

Weiler,  Warren  O  5113  Parrish  St. 

West,  Mary  N  2057  E.  York  St. 

Wetter,  Allen  H  2336  E.  Dauphin  St. 

White,  Alice  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

White,  Mary  Adeline  1359  S.  46th  St. 

Wieland,  Freda  2914  N.  7th  St. 

Wieland,  Mary  1300  W.  Girard  Ave. 

Williams,  Mary  R  (Mrs.)  3249  Sansom  St. 

ra;n;™.™  t?j-±u  /  National  Stomach  Hospital 

Williamson,  Edith  j  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Williamson,  Ethel  M  3260  Frankford  Ave. 

Wimer,  Edith  6206  Carpenter  St. 

Windhovel,  Earle  5137  Race  St. 

Wolf,  Catherine  2920  N.  23d  St. 

vsr^A  t       Tv/r  /  2036  N.  13th  St. 

Wood,  Leila  M  \  Downington,  Pa. 

Wood,  Mary  (Mrs.)  1627  W.  Cumberland  St. 

Woolson,  Roland  S  109  Smith  St.,  Millville,  N.  J. 

Woorman,  Charles  1806  Girard  Ave. 

Worrell,  Bessie  6128  Master  St. 

Wyatt,  Harriet  1310  N.  60th  St. 

Votl/ulv  ~      n  J  1612  W.  Fontain  St. 

Yancey,  Rose  C  \  222  N.  Union  St.,  Danville,  Va. 

Yearick,  Mary  G.  (Mrs.)  2034  N.  13th  St. 

Yonker,  Ralph  B  4732  Large  St. 

Young,  Rev.  Edgar  Charles  5817  Filbert  St. 

Zane,  Laura  (Mrs.)  1825  Diamond  St. 

Zieser,  Mabel  R  (K"81 


324  Church  St.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Zucker,  Irving  A  .1422  S.  Lawrence  St 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Abel,  Troy  1818  Herbert  St. 

Adler,  Frederick  E  5902  N.  Park  Ave. 

Adler,  William  J  5902  N.  Park  Ave. 

Albert,  Abraham  842  N.  16th  St. 
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Allen,  Edgar  Russel  5414  Merion  Ave. 

Arbor,  William  1030  N.  Natrona  St. 

Armstrong,  Betty  L  1731  N.  Park  Ave. 

Augency,  John  D  1939  N.  13th  St. 

Babb,  Catheryn  E  2125  N.  18th  St. 

Baker,  Nannie  W  4938  Stiles  St. 

Paral,  Nellie  1845  N.  Park  Ave. 

Beber,  Rudolph  1939  N.  11th  St. 

Becker,  David  955  N.  8th  St. 

Benany,  Anna  3118  York  St. 

Bergean,  Adeline  H  1859  N.  12th  St . 

Bergstrom,  Greta  1538  Wallace  St. 

Best,  Rowland  1810  N.  Van  Pelt  St. 

Blair,  Pearle  2000  N.  Park  Ave. 

Blest,  T.  Gilbert  1944  Diamond  St. 

Block,  Bertram  2716  N.  11th  St. 

Block,  Harold  2716  N.  11th  St. 

Bowers,  Charles  J  1741  N.  11th  St. 

Bover,  Elizabeth  1619  Flora  St, 

TJ     ,           •  /  1922  N.  10th  St. 

Brady,  Davis  D  (  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bridges,  Richmond  1005  S.  Bouvier  St. 

Briggs,  Mary  Edith  2014  N.  12th  St. 

Brooks,  Clifton  Thomas  1519  S.  21st  St. 

Brooks,  David  240  S.  59th  St. 

Brown,  Robert  1805  N.  Broad  St. 

Burg,  Solomon  410  S.  5th  St. 

Camp,  James  H  .'5912  Reno  St. 

Cani,  Paul   ...  .2918  N.  Marshall  St. 

Castle,  Harry  E  3444  Crystal  St. 

Challenzer,  Walter   1716  N.  Sydenham  St. 

Chew,  Calvin  P   1725  X.  Woodstock  St. 

Chilton,  Charles  B  .    .  2S59  X.  Hancock  St, 

Chuen,  Lee  Sing  5138  Market  St. 

Clark,  Lawrence  2006  X.  Broad  St. 

Clements,  Henry  1716  Xorwood  St. 

Clokey,  Ruth...  1732  N.  13th  St. 

Close,  James  V  2306  N.  Smedlev  St. 

Connard,  Henry  2013  X.  20th  St. 

Conarroe,  Cornelia  1807  W  allace  St. 

Conarroe,  Kathrvn  1807  Wallace  St. 

Cordes,  Douglas  N  2226  X.  4th  St. 

Cox,  Elnora    1750  X.  15th  St. 

Craddock,  Beulah. . .   1945  X.  Wamock  St. 

Craddock,  Mabel   1945  X.  Wamock  St. 

Craddock,  Maggie  D   1945  X".  Warnock  St. 

Cramp,  Shepherd  6513  N.  6th  St. 

Crespo,  Faustine  1725  Meryine  St. 

Crockett,  David  A  1833  N.  Mervine  St. 

Crothers,  Harry  E  1630  N.  Bailev  St. 

Darrah,  Wayne  1800  X.  11th  St. 

Davies,  F.  Paul  1604  X  12th  St. 

Dennis,  Edward  1329  S.  Lambert  St. 
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Name.  Addhkmm. 

De  Vecchis,  Florence  1311  Porter  St. 

Donnelly,  Andrew  1814  N .  L2th  St. 

Donnelly,  John  ,1  2940  V  Howard  St 

Donovan,  Aloisius  2311  Oxford  St. 

Dorfman,  Harry  2563  N.  32d  St. 

Drceben,  Kay  1735  N.  31st  St. 

Droughman,  Prank  B  5605  Chew  St. 

Drucker,  Samuel  310  Dickinson  St. 

Dudley,  Irene  1826  Van  Pelt  St. 

Eachus,  Walter  18th  and  Arch  Sts. 

Ehrlich,  Alexander  3006  Cumberland  St. 

Elliott,  Brantley  Estes  1847  N.  Willington  St. 

Ellsworth,  Carl  P  2029  E.  Fletcher  St. 

Entrican,  Charles  M  2431  Ingersoll  St. 

Evans,  Charles  Johannes  1824  N.  Bouvier  St 

Evans,  Clara  1824  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Ewert,  Alfred  Reeves  310  Hudson  St.,  Gloucester,  INT.  J. 

Feil,  Harold  1810  N.  11th  St. 

Feldman,  Jacob  1309  S.  4th  St. 

Feldman,  Max  2548  N.  28th  St. 

Fenstemaker,  Eleanor  M  1749  N.  11th  St. 

Feulner,  John  M  1714  N.  19th  St. 

Finn,  Harry  1900  Patton  St. 

Forster,  David  6926  Ridge  Ave. 

Friend,  Edith  L  715  S.  16th  St. 

Fry,  Daniel  Williard  1326  Jefferson  St. 

Fry,  Rosanna  E  1326  Jefferson  St. 

Geissinger,  Howard  E  1704  W.  Norris  St. 

Gibson,  Francis  1512  Fontain  St. 

nuv'T?  /  1708  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Gibson,  Pans  Fason  j  3209  Morida  A      Tampa^  m^ 

Gil,  William  2425  W.  Oxford  St. 

Gilmore,  Elizabeth  O  1936  N.  13th  St. 

Gilmore,  Hartman  K  1936  N.  13th  St. 

Goldberg,  Nettie  H  2141  S.  2d  St. 

Goldman,  Isadore  717  W.  Tioga  St. 

Gombarick,  Frank  K  1313  S.  Napa  St. 

Gomez,  Joseph  Antonia  {  ^^Oig; 

Gordon,  Elizabeth  1925  N.  11th  St. 

Greenberg,  Esther  1102  N.  41st  St. 

Greene,  William  T  917  Craig  St. 

Gresham,  Evelyn  N  1917  N.  13th  St. 

Griffith,  Harold  1734  N.  Park  Ave. 

Griswold,  John  J  2008  N.  17th  St. 

Griswold,  Ruben  D  2008  N.  17th  St. 

Gruber,  Frederick  Carl  1300  E.  Columbia  Ave. 

Guterman,  Hyman  2600  N.  17th  St. 

Guterman,  Julius  2600  N.  17th  St. 

Guy,  Harry  A  2104  N.  Camac  St. 

Haines,  Grace  Florence  3731  Bouvier  St. 

Hall,  Bessie  J  1816  Mervine  St. 

Hall,  R.  H  3919  Pine  St. 
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Hampton,  John  H  1741  Race  St. 

Harding,  Milton  B  131  N.  19th  St. 

Harrison,  E.  Armison  (Miss)  2244  N.  13th  St. 

Harrison,  Julius  C  2108  Poplar  81 

Hartlove,  Genevieve  1719  Bouvier  St. 

Hawkins,  Howard  L   1437  S.  19th  St. 

Heller,  Gus  5109  N.  13th  St. 

Heller,  Pauline  F  5042  N.  12th  St. 

Heinrich,  Walter  5928  N.  12th  St. 

Henderson,  Samuel  J  4552  \.  15th  St. 

Houseman,  Margaret  1929  Broad  St, 

Howard,  Percy  A  2003  \.  17th  St. 

Innes,  Jean  1824  N.  Park  Ave. 

James,  David  C  3714  Aspen  St. 

James,  Mary  Emma  3714  Aspen  St. 

Jeamello,  Rox  311  Chestnut  St. 

Johnson,  Charles  M  2013  Titan  St. 

Jones,  Lida  S  1848  N.  13th  St. 

Joseph,  Katy  (514  X.  5th  St. 

Kamens,  Albert  1S01  X.  33d  St. 

Kaschis,  Abe  242  Catharine  St. 

Katz,  Florence  M  1943  Germantown  Ave. 

Kelleher,  Cornelius  5825  X".  Park  Ave. 

Kelly,  Edward  1)  2107  Melon  St. 

Klaft,  Freda  B   1239  X.  Broad  St. 

Kline,  Clara  3222  Monument  Ave. 

Koch,  Arthur  2Sth  and  Oxford  Sts. 

Kollish,  Rebecca  82(5  X.  7th  St. 

Korn,  Kathervn  5022  Pine  St. 

Kraber,  Maud   1727  Berks  St. 

Kuntl,  Paul  G  2217  X.  Park  Ave. 

Landis,  Samuel  725  Montgomery  Ave. 

Landv,  Herman  721  W.  Berks  St. 

Lane,  John  Joseph  1618  X.  2d  St. 

Lee,  Stanley   1422  Columbia  Ave. 

Lee,  Walter   1422  Columbia  Ave. 

Leibrandt,  Ada  V  2700  Oxford  St. 

Lentties,  Gertrude  3130  Montgomery  Ave. 

Leupold,  George  1940  X.  11th  St. 

Lewis,  Alexander  1X44  X'.  Bouvier  St. 

Loeser,  Orion  S  National  Park,  N.  J. 

Louda,  Lena  2735  Germantown  Ave. 

McCaffrey,  John  A  5940  Chester  Ave. 

McCaffrey,  Margaret  5940  Chester  Ave. 

McGuinness,  Jessie  Frankford  Hospital 

MacDonald,  Charles  1512  X.  Conestoga  St. 

MacPherson,  Anna  E  {  Jg^g*  * 

Malone,  Luther  1225  Rodman  St. 

Mangold,  Katharine  M  4330  Frankford  Ave. 

Mason,  Frank  L  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Meitzler,  Henrv  W  2221  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Menna,  Michael  518  Titan  St. 
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Name.  Address. 

Messelaff,  Barney  1938  Napa  St. 

Mick,  David  1708  N.  62d  St. 

Mick,  Hose  1708  N.  52d  St. 

Miller,  Abraham  945  N.  8th  St. 

Miller,  Anna  2200  N.  7th  St. 

Millis,  Mary  1827  Taylor  St. 

Mintz,  Solomon  917  N.  Franklin  St. 

Morley,  Mary  C  1525  W.  Cabot  St. 

Morris,  Helen  2244  N.  7th  St. 

Morris,  James  M  1215  S.  18th  St. 

Moy,  Alan  Pearson  1424  N.  12th  St. 

Mullally,  Edward  F  2341  Watkins  St. 

Murray,  Anthony  H  48  W.  Johnston  St. 

Murray,  Charles  J  2225  Mifflin  St. 

Murray,  William  Charles.  2225  Mifflin  St. 

Nichols,  Suzette  1935  N.  Park  Ave. 

Nielsen,  Anna  1229  Lehigh  Ave. 

Nilson,  Edwin  Nils  1554  N.  29th  St. 

Partridge,  Eleanora  G  1849  N.  Park  Ave. 

Partridge,  Naomi  1849  N.  Park  Ave. 

Peale,  Howard  F  4401  Market  St. 

Perkins,  Sam  3306  N.  Gratz  St. 

Poindexter,  Oliver  325  Wiota  St. 

Polen,  Samuel  1617  S.  Orkney  St. 

Pollack,  Max  1825  Marshall  St. 

Porter,  William  A  2006  N.  17th  St. 

Post,  Joseph  1934  Gratz  St. 

Price,  WTilliam  Richard  622  N.  46th  St. 

Quednow,  Thelma  1731  N.  10th  St. 

Rabin,  Annie  166  N.  4th  St. 

Raebuck,  Lillian  2107  N.  Mervine  St. 

Reeves,  Sylvester  739  S.  15th  St. 

Regan,  James  Warren  2562  W.  Page  St. 

Reynolds,  John  {SmSto^N.J. 

Riegel,  Frederick  A  3608  N.  7th  St. 

Rimmer,  Robert  3434  D.  St. 

Ritter,  Ethel  M  1705  N.  61st  St. 

Rose,  Ralph  "Frontenac/'BroadandOxfordSts. 

Ryan,  James  Edward  1530  W.  Dauphin  St. 

Sack,  Fay  2207  N.  29th  St. 

Sannini,  Albert  1229  Federal  St. 

Satelle,  James  1429  Euclid  Ave. 

Savage,  Agnes  1852  N.  Park  Ave. 

Schaffer,  Hildegard  A  112  W.  Thompson  St. 

Schechter,  Adolph  627  South  St. 

Schell,  Florence  E  1936  N.  Camac  St. 

Schorsch,  Cacelia  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 

Schultz,  John  M  3540  N.  Mervine  St. 

Searles,  George  1236  Vine  St. 

Segal,  Samuel  955  N.  8th  St. 

Selby,  William  H  1635  Christian  St. 

Shaffer,  Russel  6117  Lensen  St. 
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Shaw,  Sarah  A  1810  N.  Broad  St. 

Shepherd,  Evan  L  1904  N.  Mervine  St. 

Shindler,  Philip  2542  N.  Douglas  St. 

Shuman,  Hannah  34  Bainbridge  St. 

Shusterman,  Morris  410  Durfor  St. 

Silverman,  Zigmund  1310  \V.  Columbia  Ave. 

Sinnott,  Nicholas  1325  Columbia  Ave. 

Smith.  John  Prouse  3031  Janney  St. 

Smukler,  Ruth  1909  N.  Broad  St. 

Snyder,  Bessie  R  348  Gladstone  St. 

Solkoff,  Harry  2525  S.  9th  St. 

Speller,  Thaddeus  2121  Jefferson  St. 

Staller,  Mary  1603  N.  6th  St. 

St.  Aubyn,  William  6119  Torrcsdale  Ave. 

Stauch,  Annetta  2635  N.  0th  St. 

Starbeck,  Natalie  1229  Lehigh  Ave. 

Steinberg,  Herman  310  Mifflin  St. 

Stern,  Isadore  654  N.  38th  St. 

Stokes,  Joseph  P  1846  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Strauss,  Daniel  1848  N.  16th  St. 

Stuberville,  George  L  1432  Cambridge  St. 

SutclifTe,  Hunter  1907  N.  Park  Ave. 

Swayze,  George  S.  (Mrs.)  2601  Jefferson  St. 

Sweeny,  Edward  V  2118  N.  Lambert  St. 

Taggert,  Edward  Merrill  1  LOO  N.  L5th  St. 

Taylor,  Hester  M  5233  Pulaski  Ave. 

Taylor,  Jesse  James  1724  N.  17th  St. 

Taylor,  Merion  1431  N.  18th  St. 

Telford,  Jesse  E  2008  X.  17th  St. 

Temme,  Joseph  Alphonse  1416  N.  5th  St. 

Thomas,  Martha  2050  Randolph  St. 

Thornton,  Virginia  L  2703  W.  Somerset  St. 

Tomberg,  Milton  J  3216  N.  Turner  St. 

Towlcs,  Benjamin  F  1716  N.  21st  St. 

Tov,  Peter  2429  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Tripmaker,  Grace  2148  N.  20th  St. 

Tru,  Mary  1310  X.  11th  St. 

Vannaman,  Elizabeth  305  E.  Girard  St. 

Vasay,  Sally  A  706  W.  York  St. 

Vaughan,  Blanche  A  1348  E.  Montgomery  Ave. 

Vaughan,  Henry  V  1348  E.  Montgomery  Ave. 

Veit,  Grace  K.  G  1549  Germantown  Ave. 

Verdecia,  Robustiano  1011  W.  Columbia  Ave. 

Vlachos,  Mary  J  2123  X.  Uber  St. 

Wack,  John  J  WaYne,  Pa. 

Walk,  Evert  G  1852  Willington  St. 

Walk,  Margaret  1852  Willington  St. 

Ware,  Marie  1851  X.  12th  St. 

Wasmund,  Louis  J  2136  N.  Uber  St. 

Webb,  Isaiah  1034  Lemon  St. 

Webb,  Marion  2010  X.  15th  St. 

Weber,  Lois  1835  X.  Park  Ave. 

Weiss,  Alexander  2326  X.  31st  St. 
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Name.  Address. 

Welch,  LOWTV  Harlan  1519  N.  Broad  St. 

Westbury,  Eke  II  849  Howell  St. 

Westbury,  Ethel  I\I  849  Howell  St. 

w,,     t  i  /  1813  N.  Broad  St. 

Whiles,  Ida  May  j  Philipsblirg)  Pa. 

Whillidin,  Marie  1G39  Fairmount  Ave. 

Wilkinson,  Emily  2005  N.  12th  St. 

Winters,  George  2541  E.  Somerset  St. 

Wolfe,  David  2723  Jefferson  St. 

W7olstenholm,  Clarence  4371  Manayunk  Ave. 

Wood,  Elsie  755  E.  Woodlawn  Ave. 

Worrall,  Walter  102  E.  Marwood  Ave. 

Wright,  Albert  Henderson  3417  Market  St. 

Wright,  Earl  C  5609  Devon  St. 

Yearich,  Betty  S  2034  N.  13th  St. 

Zito,  Anthony  5939  N.  Mervine  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Balvi,  Allan  J  Wakeman,  Ohio 

Beck,  Alfred  3  Haviland  Ave.,  Audubon,  N.  J. 

Blough,  Elmer  P  3230  N.  17th  St. 

Bond,  John  W  455  Townsend  St.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

Bozarth,  Loriot  D  902  Beideman  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Brewbaker,  Charles  W  926  Manhattan  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Burner,  William  A.,  Jr  30  Hertzog  Hall,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Coles,  Raymond  F  1715  Latona  St. 

Cook,  Edward  R  5646  Bloyd  St. 

Cope,  Edward  R.  G  100  E.  Haines  St. 

Dunbar,  John  J  1434  Point  Breeze  Ave. 

Gaffney,  Major  L  2227  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Goebel,  August  509  Linden  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Griggs,  Victor  S  2147  Cora  St. 

Haller,  Henry  S  148  Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Handschumacker,  Albert  719  W.  Venango  St. 

Howard  Tesse  /  58th  St>  and  Greenway  Ave. 

Howard,  Jesse  j  712  Young  St.,  Charlestown,W.Va. 

King,  W.  M  920  S.  12th  St. 

Kurtz,  Parke  B  125  N.  61st  St. 

Lawson,  James  148  Warren  St.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Leibold,  Titus  J  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Milliken,  W.  T  1060  E.  8th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Moody,  Thomas  Birch  ton,  Quebec,  Canada 

Moore,  Arthur  O  1506  S.  Norwood  St. 

Morrison,  Bentley  R  1604  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Nicholson,  Grover  0  1310  S.  Divinity  Place 

Pancoast,  Caleb  L  512  Gordon  Terrace,  Camden,  N.J. 

Patty,  Henry  C  529  Broadway,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Joseph  T  1522  S.  Woodstock  St. 

Phillips,  Cyrus  L  2028  Federal  St. 

Pottsberg,  Ellen  E  2338  N.  Broad  St. 
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Schmidt,  William  Roy  2517  N.  17th  St. 

Seely,  Montreville  1730  N.  27th  St. 

Skilton,  John  D  2612  W.  17th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Smith,  H.  Francis  Ekmere,  Del.,  Box  73 

Stanley,  Gertrude  A  3650  N.  9th  St. 

Stockett,  Elsie  611  S.  Conestoga  St. 

Stockett,  Mabel  611  S.  Conestoga  St. 

Swank,  Calvin  P  415  Elm  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Thompson,  George  257  N.  16th  St. 

Todd,  Herrick  L  24  Hendrich  Place,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Trythall,  Ethel  Mae  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Van  Lier,  Alexander  512  Gordon  Ten  ace,  ( lamden,  N.  J. 

Van  Lier,  Hanna  E.  (Mrs.)  512  Gordon  Terrace,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Van  Sciver,  Samuel  S  2002  N.  21st  St. 

Wallis,  Ralph  E  2429  \  .  Garnel  St. 

Wreber,  C.  Earl  3440  Braddoek  St. 

Wentzell,  Elnora  I).  (Mrs.)  1 167  Bradley  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Wentzell,  James  A   1467  Bradley  Ave.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

'  3335  Woodland  Ave. 


WThite,  Curtis  C   V  , 

'  ^  \  andermlt,  Pa. 

Zcomans,  Claude  J  Tiverton,  R  I. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Abbott,  John  M  16  nth  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights,  X.  J* 

Acton,  Kesniel  Carswell  Bryn  Athvn,  Pa. 

Adam,  Malcolm  2047  W.  Somerset  St. 

Aitken,  Douglas  Vernon  Wenonah,  N.  .1. 

Allen,  Samuel  A  Lawnside,  XT.  J. 

Antenson,  Nathaniel  329  (^ueen  St. 

Anton,  Benjamin  D  235  rederal  St. 

Avis,  Jack  II  Wenonah,  X.  J. 

Bacon,  Norval  131  BridgebOTO  St.,  Riverside,  XT.J. 

Baron,  Harry  500  S.  5th  St. 

Barrett,  Raymond  T  6143  Walnut  St. 

Batoff,  Louis  X  1817  S.  8th  St. 

Rorkowit/  Harrv  /  1101  Broadway,  Camden,  X.  J. 

lieikowitz,  riarr\  ^  451  Kaighn  Avp  ?  c'amden,  X.  J. 

Berry,  Louis  A  5650  Larchwood  Ave. 

Boland,  John  P  2100  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Bonnelly,  Adrian  5838  Pentridge  St. 

Bonnemann,  Harold  B  5137  Baltimore  Ave. 

Bossh,  W.  Louis  706  Linden  St.,  Camden,  X.  J. 

Bradley,  Vincent  P  145  E.  Hanover  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Bramhall,  Howard  W   1224  Spnnv  St. 

Bryon,  Barton  J  927  Fishers  Ave. 

Butterworth,  C.  M.,  Jr  1318  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

Buzby,  A.  Austin  560  Drexel  Bldg. 

Cameron,  Joseph  N  1441  N.  56th  St. 

Campbell,  William  T  5000  Penn  St. 

Cherry,  Martin  4055  Girard  Ave. 

Clavenger,  Thomas  R  629  Haddon  Ave.,  Camden,  X.  J. 


List  OF  STUDENTS. 
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Name.  Addkehs. 

Cohan,  Albert  A.  J  3829  Poplar  St. 

Cohan,  William  W  611  Lombard  St. 

Cohen,  Joseph  .Jacob  6210  I  )eLancey  SI , 

Cooney,  Russell  Conwell  1850  N,  Park  Ave. 

Costello,  Vincent  De  Paul  35  N.  Broadway,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

'Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Room  301 


Creder,  Paul  M  -j  252  Lincoln  Way  W.,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Cremins,  Timothy  M  .6  8.  38th  St. 

n      r  ,    T       ,  n  j  2026  Christian  St. 

C  rumhsh,  Joseph  C  j  Penng  Grove>  N  j 

Cushman,  Edward  H  109  N.  Main  St.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Davis,  Aloysius  J  1344  Pike  St. 

Dawson,  James  Thomas  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Deibert,  Edward  R  10FifthAve.,HaddonHeights,N.  J. 

Delate,  Joseph  L  22  Division  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

De  Lucca,  Thomas   .Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dessen,  Maurice  M  8th  and  Morris  Sts. 

-i-v*  i  •         *  /  1828  N.  12th  St. 

Dickinson,  Anna  |  436  Windgor  ^  ReSiding}  Pa> 

Di  Gregorio,  Crescentus  328  Sycamore  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Doranz,  Dorothy  41MontgomeryPlace,Trenton,N.J. 

Dougherty,  John  M  3852  Spring  Garden  St. 

Drummond,  Charles  H  2255  Uber  St. 

Dunkle,  Elmer  F  3221  Sansom  St. 

Elkman,  Charles   .516  McKean  St. 

Felcone,  Joseph  J  42  Bayard  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Finkelstein,  Israel  143  Chew  St. 

Fischer  Harrv  I  306  Bulletin  BldS* 

Jnscner,  Marry  j  18Q4  N  28th  gt 

Fischmann,  Harry  H  1319  Northeast  Boulevard 

Fogel,  Frank  2122  Columbia  Ave. 

Foley,  Michael  Aloysius  Asylum  Road,  Frankford 

Foulke,  Thomas  A  1507  Finance  Bldg. 

Frankel,  David  322  W.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Freed,  Walter  718  S.  3d  St. 

Freeman,  Samuel  Theodore  3926  Pennsgrove  St, 

Fridrich,  Alex.  E  1500  Baird  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Friedman,  David  2032  South  St. 

Fulmer,  Robert  D  5904  Thompson  St. 

Gallagher,  John  J  420  W.  Lafayette  St.,  Norristown, 

Pa. 

Gartner,  F.  C  919  Lycoming  St. 

George,  Salem  S  Philadelphia 

Ginsburg,  William  1717  Wingohocking  St. 

Gladney,  George  J  516  N.  3d  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Goldbacker,  Harry  1028  Land  Title  Bldg. 

p^mw,  T^w+  t>  /  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1421  Arch  St. 

Goldberg,  Robert  R  |  301  Behnonl  Ave  ;  Newark,  N.  J. 

Goldburgh,  Edward  M  517  Pine  St. 

Goldstein,  Julius  J  2416  S.  3d  St. 

Gottlieb,  Paul  M  877  N.  8th  St. 

Graham,  Franklin  J  {  f^TS^S  St* 
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Name.  Address. 

Greene,  Gorton  S  134  W.  Luray  St. 

Gribbin,  Augustine  V  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hagan,  Peter  Francis  618  North  American  Building 

Haight,  Morton  C  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Hammeke,  William  A  811  W.  Cambria  St. 

Hammond,  William  L  1421  Arch  St. 

Harold,  J.  Verner  204  Rochelle  Ave.,  \\  issahickon 

Harrison,  William  Joseph,  Jr  5715  Jackson  St.,  V  issahickon 

Hayday,  Howard  R  1825  Diamond  St. 

Heine,  Aaron  1460 Wildwood Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Hendrickson,  Robert  C  233  Cooper  St  .,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Humbert,  Leroy  631  Pine  St. 

Jamison,  Samuel  George  317  Market  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Jaspen,  H.  F  831  N.  7th  St. 

Johnson,  A.  Alfred  1835  S.  57th  St. 

Johnson,  Preston  E  5828  Vine  St. 

Jones,  J.  Webster  2305  W.  Clearfield  St. 

Commonwealth  Title  and  Trust  Co. 


Jordan,  Harry  E  (Norwood,  Pa. 

Josephson,  Leon  21  S.  Broad  St.,  Tronton,  N.  .1. 

Julian,  C.  F  519  Walnut  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

KaufTman,  Samuel  J  220S  S.  8th  St. 

Kaufman,  Abraham  1331  S.  5th  St. 

Kendall,  William  2355  8.  American  St. 

Kennedy,  Daniel  J  1731  N.  24th  St. 

Kirk,  Stuart  S  4929  Cedar  Ave. 

Kiryane,  William  J  4178  Paul  St, 

Klein,  Charles  923  N.  Orianna  St. 

Knight,  Frederick  11.,  Jr  3337  Walnut  St. 

Kocnig,  Lester  D  527  X.  4th  St. 

Koons,  Henry  W  4707  Cedar  Ave. 

Lanciano,  Claude  I  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Lebovitz,  Hyman  3237  Fontain  St. 

Levine,  Irving  1  402  Moore  St. 

Levy,  Imie  107  X.  Clinton  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Lew,  Maurice  S  2218  S.  10th  St. 

Lieber,  Abraham  338  Catharine  St. 

478  City  Hall 


Linton,  Benjamin  H  j         x;  5th  gt 

Lloyd,  Frank  T  527  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Loewenstein,  Paul  M  133  N.  9th  St. 

Loll,  Thomas  H  1505  Poplar  St. 

Loney,  Francis  Raymond  1330  Ritner  St. 

Lutz,  Adda  M  620S  Catharine  St. 

Lyons,  Phillip  T  450  High  St.,  Burlington,  X.  J. 

McCarthv,  George  E  1444  N.  Vodges  St. 

McCormack.  James  P  1730  S.  18th  St. 

McEvoy,  John  S  5711  Penn  St. 

McEwen,  Stephen  J  1729  Wylie  St, 

McLaughlin,  Marcellus  Hood  E.WashingtonLaneandMortonSt. 

McMahon,  Edward  A  1621  X.  20th  St. 

McMenamin,  William  J  5746  Warrington  Ave. 

McNamara,  John  W  3250  S.  23d  St. 


List  OF  STUDENTS, 


Namk.  Addkksh. 

Mairoiello,  James  J  1307  Federal  St. 

Maloney,  Frank  J  SOS  E.  Thayer  St. 

Marcus,  Louis  2544  S.  Oth  St. 

Markmann,  Nathan  3734  N.  Sydenham  St. 

Mathews,  Frank  A  4  th  and  Market  8  ts.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Matta,  Michael  .1  39  E.  Abbott  St.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

Mayne,  Stephen  4040  D  St. 

Melnick,  Samuel  1327  S.  5th  St. 

Meyers,  A.  Lincoln  2000  S.  4th  St. 

Tv/r-n     ni    i    T3  /  27  Broadway,  Camden,  N.J. 

Miller,  Charles  R  [  ng  Walnut^t>j  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Mirarchi,  Pasquale  1712  Ellsworth  St. 

Mulford,  William  A  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Joseph  D  1266  S.  23d  St. 

Nevin,  John  R  2576  Cedar  St. 

O'Donnell,  Harry  5852  Willows  Ave. 

OlanofT,  Jacob  410  Fairmount  Ave. 

Pannebaker,  R.  Asa  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Passerman,  Maxwell  24  N.  62d  St. 

Patterson,  Robert  E  423  Noble  St. 

Phillips,  Charles  M  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Plon,  Jacob  3226  Montgomery  Ave. 

Price,  Benjamin  Disraeli  4160  Leidy  Ave. 

Pytko,  Walter  S  3314  Almond  St. 

Regan,  Thomas  M.  J  512  S.  47th  St. 

Remmert,  Mathilda  H  3449  Amber  St. 

f  750  Bulletin  Bldg. 
Rhine,  Jacob  W  ]  Maryland  Apts.,  15th  and  Spruce 

[  Sts. 

Riccio,  Nicholas  507  S.  6th  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Francis  M  115  S.  16th  St. 

Richardson,  Henry  P  2133  Arch  St. 

Rigg,  Horace  A  5805  Thompson  St. 

Ritter,  Leo  Joseph  510  N.  Creighton  St. 

Roberts,  Lloyd  M  210  Winderman  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Romm,  Emanuel  5829  Webster  St. 

Rosenberg,  Julius  524  Liberty  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Rosmarch,  Charles  4208  Chestnut  St. 

Rotberg,  Irving  B  1320  N.  Franklin  St. 

Rubin,  Max  2433  S.  Front  St. 

Rudman,  Ellis  458  N.  Marshall  St. 

Salkind,  Charles  2915  Ridge  Ave. 

Sapovitz,  Harry  622  W.  Huntingdon  St. 

Schimpf,  Henry  L.,  Jr  4786  Richmond  St. 

Schubert,  William  Edward  1428  E.  Oxford  St. 

Schuman,  M.  Louise  1931  S.  22d  St. 

Scovel,  Edwin  Graham  412  Washington  Ave.,  Haddonfield, 

N.  J. 

Serody,  Michael  1812  S.  5th  St. 

Shapiro,  Abraham  1829  N.  33d  St. 

Silver,  Herman  N  510  McKean  St. 

Marti» {  StStame,  Pa. 
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Name.  Address. 

Simon,  John  Claud  305E.  Atlantic  Ave.,  Audubon,  X..P 

Smith,  Charles  N  1418  Princess  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

SobolofT,  Maurice  203  W.  Clarkson  Ave. 

Solo,  Alexander  1847  N.  Mervine  St. 

Speck,  Nathan  {sT^wStlt. 

Steif,  David  Ralston  4517  N.  13th  St. 

Stoddard,  Lewis  L  23  S.  6th  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Stover,  Vernon  L  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Straub,  Gustave  F  513  W.  Venango  St. 

Swartz,  James  F  437  E.  W  alnut  Lane 

Swedberg,  E.  William  1919  Arch  St. 

Sweney,  Harry  G  802  E.  20th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Tahl,  Lorraine  S  The  Normandie,  36th  and  Chest- 
nut Sts. 

Tamer,  Homer  W  Malvern,  Pa. 

Thistle,  Thomas  M  2212  River  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Earl  W  1504  Given  St. 

Todaro,  C.  James  739  S.  11th  St. 

Tonau,  Benjamin  Media,  Pa. 

Triester,  David  E  S.  E.  cor.  S3d  and  Eastwick  Ave. 

Tubinsky,  Samuel  C  332  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Vanier,  Maxwell  A  56  X.  Milliek  St.,  Bridgeton,  X.  J, 

Walter,  M.  M  S25  RadclifT  St.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Wannamacher,  Henry  Arthur  Glenflide,  Pa. 

Ward,  James  T  2515  X.  Monroe  St.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

Wrase,  Joseph  Lewis  2920  W.  Xorris  St. 

Wasserman,  S.  Alfred   1225  S.  0th  St. 

Weisberg,  Israel  4227  Mantua  Ave. 

w    a       i  o         i  /  841  X.  20th  St. 

Woodward,  Harry  James  {  27  Wri^t  st  ?  wilkcs-Barrc,  Pa. 

Zara,  Louis  W  164  W.  Coulter  St. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
Senior  Class. 


Banks,  Robert  P  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Burros,  Albert  A  134  Chapin  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  G.  Virgil  '.  346  N .  42d  St. 

Dunkelberger,  Harry  S  Begins,  Pa. 

Fisher,  Joseph  K  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Freda,  Leonard  A  6131  Baynton  St. 

Gelbert,  Charles  S  832  Capouse  St.,  Seranton,  Pa. 

Heller,  James  R.  V  Allentown,  Pa. 

Holland,  Calvin  A  1500  Eighth  St.,  X.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jeffe,  Samuel  50S  Mountain  St. 

Kassabian,  Levon  G  2501  Merion  Ave.,  New  York  City 

La  Rue,  Raymond  T  Gallipolis,  Ohio 

Levitzky,  Joseph  1028  J  St. 

Litz,  J.  Howard  607  E.  14th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Lynch,  Raymond  A  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
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Namk.  Addkkmm. 

McDonald,  Hugh  411  W.  Broadway,  Butler,  Mont. 

Mollinedo,  Alfred  0  Lapay,  Bolivia,  S.  A. 

is;; I  \.  Woodstock  si. 


Morgan,  Fred.  C  \  British  West  Indies 

Ortzinan,  Morris  3842  Cambridge  St  . 

Towers,  .John  rr  1  I  OS  \  .  L3th  St. 

Restenberffer,  Adam  M  2525  S.  8th  St. 

Siwka,  [sidorJ  1261  Chew  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stambul,  I  ron  J  463  N.  7th  St. 

Tannenbau,  Maurice  L  403  Ritner  St. 

Trj'gar,  Francis  3332  Livingston  St. 

Verdugo,  Justo  M  Consuloda  75,  Havana,  Cuba 

Wise,  §.  Howard  Astoria,  Ore. 

Junior  Class. 

Arbogast,  John  W  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

Blaugrund,  Sydney  100  Hancock  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Chronik,  Joseph  B  451  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Clarke,  G.  Russell  4936  Rubicam  Ave. 

Dougherty,  John  J  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 

Elkins,  Morris  1344  N.  13th  St. 

Frazer,  Joseph  E  Georgestown,  British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

Giambalvo,  Giacchino  P  237  Vermont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gleason,  Joseph  H  60  Court  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Harris,  Max  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Jacobs,  Louis  M  518  Mountain  St. 

Kepner,  Charles  A  30  N.  Madison  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Kline,  Harold  J  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Knadler,  G.  Widmer  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Lerner,  Harry  3014  Page  St. 

Lucine,  Albert  A  219  S.  Frazier  St. 

Luppol,  Luther  S  Leesport,  Pa. 

Miernicki,  Joseph  W  108  W.  Laurel  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa, 

Miller,  Clark  D  Bangor,  Pa. 

Murphy,  William  E  304  Pine  St.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Niedzialkowski,  Walter  S  37  W.  18th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Norwick,  Louis  E  283  Avenue  C,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Pedrick,  William  W  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Prioleaux,  Solomon  W  508  E.  Taylor  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Rechtman,  Abe  M  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Rogers,  George  M  1434  N.  18th  St. 

Ruttenberg,  Max,  D.DS  1439  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Stone,  Henry  A.,  D.D.S  703  N.  5th  St. 

Webb,  William  R.,  D.D.S  902  S.  48th  St. 

WTooding,  Cornelius  G  1603  Christian  St. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Alesbury,  James  M  Summit,  N.  J. 

Bishop,  Winfield  M  1540  S.  20th  St. 

Candido,  Joseph  L  184  Belleville  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chamberlain,  Frank  E  Media,  Pa. 

Fox,  Francis  J  331  Radclifif  St.,  Bristol,  Pa. 
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Gold,  Michael  3112  Westmont  St. 

Golden,  Benjamin  I  Elkins,  \Y.  Va. 

Goldthwaite,  Harmon  L.,  B.S  121 N.  WashingtonSt., Marion,  Ind. 

Grabiak,  Boleslaus  W  Mt.  Pleasan*,  Pa.,  Route  1 

Hartman,  Harry  F  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Hayford,  Hugh  Belfast,  Me. 

Hess,  L.  Elmore  202  Lee  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

King,  Sterling  C  Muncy,  Pa. 

Lawrence,  Philip  L  Summit,  N.  J. 

Nolan,  John  P  1245  Upland  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Orland,  Frank  736  Snyder  Ave. 

Petrolo,  Frank  214  Thompson  St.,  New  York  City 

Pizarro,  Ressy  Anseimo  Bayamon,  Porto  Rico 

Posey,  Chester  R  836  Arlington  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Post,  J.  Wesley,  B.A.,  B.S  871  Ringgold  St. 

Roach,  Edward  L  Renovo,  Pa. 

Santangelo,  Stephen  24(39  Cambridge  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Saperstein,  Herman  60  E.  9Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

Schafenacker,  Albert  North  \\ "ales,  Pa. 

Stamp,  John  EL,  B.A.,  B.S  3618  Chestnut  St. 

Urban,  Lawrence  J  190  State  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


I'kkshmax  Class. 


Barsky,  Daniel  Millville,  N.  .J.,  Route  4 

Borish,  Louis  752  S.  3d  St. 

Broadbent,  Donald  \Y  5526  Elliott  St, 

Bunting,  R.  Evelyn  759  Center  St  .,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cooper,  Benjamin  312  E.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 

Del  Rio,  De  L.  Juna  Morovis,  Porto  Rico 

Donato,  Florentine  F  S09  S.  Sth  St. 

Dorris,  John  L  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Duff,  Nathaniel  S.,  B.S  2619  Ninth  Ave.,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Gallagher,  Thomas  J  3  High  St.,  Passaic,  N.  ,J. 

Goldstein,  Louis  1381  Franklin  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Jensen,  Grover  H  107  West  St.,  New  York  Citv 

Kates,  James  H  1429  S.  2d  St, 

Lerner,  Jacob  C  3878  Wyalusing  Ave. 

Mafucci,  Bernard  A  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Penza,  James  V  1149  S.  Broad  St. 

Pytko,  Valentine  3314  Almond  St. 

Robertson,  Samuel  E  Newbury,  S.  C. 

Schwalm,  Clarence  W  Valley  View,  Pa. 

Smith,  Samuel  G  101  VV.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Smith,  William  E  1007  School  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Weigland,  Franklin  A  3023  Collins  St. 

Wiggins,  Ulysses  S  1528  Thompson  St. 

Yuckman,  Philip  932  E.  Hector  St. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
Post-Graduate. 
Stevens,  Bertram  C,  Ph.G.,  Ph.M  .  .Philadelphia 


List  OF  STUDENTS, 
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Name.  Addrehh. 

Bakove,  Morris  H  342  Fairmounl  A.ve. 

Benninghove,  Charles  A  539  Duponl  St. 

Beregoffsky,  Pauline  3817  Poplar  Si. 

Berman,  Rose  501  S.  6th  St. 

Blasczyk,  Lawrence  4532  Edgemoni  St. 

Bonner,  Miles  B  3560  N.  W  alts  St. 

Bowser,  Warren  N  I  [avre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Bumm,  James  D  4258  Tackawanna  St. 

Carton,  Benedict  J  4236  Wyalusing  Ave. 

Chaiken,  Morris  546  N.  5th  St. 

Colbs,  David  R  1542  S.  7th  St. 

Comegys,  Anna  P  1404  S.  22d  St. 

Dartiguenave,  Philippi  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti 

Davidson,  Anna  1718  S.  7th  St. 

Feldman,  Max  6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 

Ferchtman,  Benzion  846  N.  7th  St. 

Fields,  Romanus  M  1331  N.  21st  St. 

Fiol,  Rixo  Rafael  Palma  Soriano,  Oriente,  Cuba 

Foley,  Thomas  P  Adams  Ave.  and  Boulevard 

Gallen,  Morris  1221  N.  Marshall  St. 

dayman,  Edward  F  2500  N.  31st  St. 

Goodis,  Bernard  432  Moore  St. 

Grabowski,  Walter  J  2535  Edgemont  St. 

Gross,  Narcissus  D  645  N.  15th  St. 

Harris,  Celia  V  1500  N.  22d  St. 

Hendrixson,  Dale  E  Montoursville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2 

Hoffman,  Harry  L  1920  N.  32d  St. 

Horsey,  Oley  E  1329  N.  21st  St. 

Hunter,  George  T  1200J/£  Arctic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Irwin,  Paul  W  3301  Kensington  Ave. 

Kaidasz,  Stanley  F  4352  Wayne  Ave. 

Kessler,  Louis  A  308  N.  6th  St. 

Kugel,  Elias  H  824  Corinthian  Ave. 

Lassiter,  John  H  Baltimore,  Md. 

McFadden,  Michael  V  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 

Markle,  Alfred  106  E.  Main  St.,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Marrero,  M.  Nester  Camaguey,  Cuba 

Napoleon,  Gustav  West  Berlin,  N.  J% 

Nundlack,  Samuel  1422  N.  23d  St. 

Ostrum,  Charles  W  White  Haven,  Pa, 

Perloff,  Max  1344  N.  5th  St. 

Perrong,  Harold  L  Ashland,  Pa. 

Pollock,  Abraham  726  S.  3d  St. 

Rich,  Maurice  440  Manton  St. 

Rubino,  Ralph  1032  S.  9th  St. 

Skloff,  Morris  5405  Baltimore  Ave. 

Snyder,  Daniel  E  Camden,  N.  J. 

Spiers,  Philip  889  N.  Marshall  St. 

Stees,  Martin  A  3912  Folsom  St. 

Sugerman,  Sarah  De  Vault,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Henry  M  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
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Name.  Address. 

Tonitzky,  Alexander  3428  Market  Si. 

Waldorf,  R.  William  428  Washington  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Warren,  Ross  B  Elkland,  Pa. 

Waschko,  Philip  J  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Wasserman,  Joseph  G  720  Fairmount  Ave. 

Wasserman,  Mary  R  X40  X.  7th  Si. 

Waxman,  Benjamin  31*3  X.  Franklin  St . 

Weissman,  Cecilia  1709  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Wesolowski,  Martin  J  2G35  Dauphin  St. 

Williams,  Benjamin  1842  Christian  St. 

Wohl,  Louis  G  530  Queen  St. 

Junior  Class. 

Aaronson,  Harry  A  000  Morion  St. 

Alter,  Ada  1401  S.  5th  St. 

Ashley,  Harry  E  954  X.  Warn  nek  St. 

Babbitt,  Harry  H  855  N.  6th  St. 

Barnes,  Edward  H   190N  Dickinson  St. 

Barsky,  Joseph  Millville,  X.  .!.,  H.  D.  4 

Bayles,  David  N  510  Brown  St. 

Berberian,  William  K  4317  Baltimore  Ave. 

Boonin,  Leo  N  2449  S.  8th  St. 

Boonin,  Mendel  M  5453  Master  St. 

Bruce,  Samuel  J  1501  N  7th  St. 

Burd,  Samuel  2518  S.  8th  St. 

Busby.  Thomas  E  328  X.  Tennessee  Ave.,  Atlantic 

City,  X.  .1. 

Champagne,  Louis  2431  S.  Marshall  St. 

Cohen,  Augusta  949  S.  3d  St. 

Cohen,  Harry  2434  S.  0th  St. 

Comas,  Manuel  Camaguey,  Cuba 

Coover,  Glen  M   205  X.  Sherman  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Curcio,  Mary  lis  X.  Simpson  St. 

Daroshofsky,  John  J  327  \\  .  Lloyd  St  ,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Dellosso,  Mary  V  1 135  Linn  St. 

De  Mareo,  Rocco  Hanunonton,  X.  J.,  Box  74 

Dickerson,  Edward  E  1412   Third   Ave.,  Charlestown. 

W.  Va. 

Doyle,  Lawrenee  J  406  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  (denude,  Pa. 

Drew,  James  H  Portsmouth.  Va. 

English,  Alphonso  Brownsville.  Pa. 

Feldman,  Samuel  0th  and  Thompson  Sts. 

Freed,  Kathrvn  2459  S.  5th  St. 

Gallagher,  John  B  2119  S.  19th  St. 

Gerran,  Frank  C  High  Point,  X.  C. 

Goldman,  Jacob  2330  E.  Cambria  St. 

Goodman,  Sophie  152  Fairmount  Ave. 

Gottlieb,  Harry  100  Laurel  St. 

Hanig,  Sol  225  X.  12th  St. 

Henry,  Cecil  P  123  S.  Queen  St.,  Dover,  Del. 

Hutton,  Clarence  1827  Christian  St. 

Jacobs,  Edward  Pennsylvania 

Jewell,  Clinton  B  Ludlow,  Mass. 
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Kelly,  V\  illiam  A  1809  N.  Camac  St. 

Mnkarewiez,  Peter  400  VV.  Poplar  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Meisel,  Alexander  5408  Baltimore  Ave. 

Meltz,  Jaoob  428  Man  ton  SI 

Milus,  \V.  Joseph  320  VV.  Lloyd  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Mittlemnn,  Mose  A  1 20  Cleveland  St.,  Hudson,  Pa. 

Needle,  Raymond  2432  Clifford  St. 

Nevel,  Rose  516  Brown  St. 

Oncay,  William  Kingston,  Pa. 

Papajian,  Barker  K  5602  Catharine  St. 

Passoff,  Morris  2652  S.  7th  St. 

Persky,  Jacob  1930  N.  32d  St. 

Rabin,  Edward  317  Carpenter  St. 

Rosenbaum,  John  2443  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Saddic,  George  T  1171  S.  10th  St. 

Schlechter,  Leon  A  1228  S.  21st  St. 

Scott,  Samuel  L  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Segal,  Samuel.  1843  N.  7th  St. 

Sennacherib,  Maxine  Portan  Paix,  Haiti 

Shaw,  Cleophus  221  Edward  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Sherman,  Isadore  918  N.  11th  St. 

Snyder,  Myer  1036  Jackson  St. 

Sobelman,  Bernard  W  56  N.  Salford  St. 

Sorokin,  David  627  Cantrell  St. 

Sterling,  Jacob  152  Jackson  St. 

Tracht,  Sophie  3215  Monument  St. 

Tynes,  George  L  648  North  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va 

Wexler,  Nathan  1228  S.  5th  St. 

Wormley,  Wilbert  H  330  W.  Woodlawn  Ave. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 
Senior  Class. 

Curran,  Francis  J  418  De  Kalb  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dahlen,  Maxwell  T  Bellville,  Pa. 

David,  Regina  4417  Payne  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Emmons,  Vernon  L  606  Emory  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Fineman,  Morris  O  1324  S.  5th  St. 

Halstead,  Charles  R  162  Hillside  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Holguin,  Leonardo  Annato,  Ecuador,  S.  A. 

Holstein,  Philip  H  400  Liberty  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Holzman,  Ike  P  411  Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Howard,  Ralph  A  Everett,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ainsley  L  Mariner's  Harbor,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  William  J  56  W.  Wyoming  Ave.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Kramer,  David  W  64  River  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mendiola,  Charles  A  Baracoa,  Cuba 

Peirson,  Alfred  F  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Rosenberg,  David  527  Snyder  Ave. 

Shawmut,  William  M  130  Freemont  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Shearer,  Thomas  W  Sprung  Run,  Pa. 

Tubinsky,  Maurice  1  338  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Weiner,  Harry  A  328  Lombard  St. 
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Junior  Class. 

Name.  Address. 

Alexander,  T.  Malcomb  Burnham,  Pa. 

Barab,  Barney  B  227  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 

Barnett,  Louis  824  N.  5th  St. 

Beckman,  Israel  918  N.  Randolph  St. 

Bowmar,  Carr  E  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Chambers,  Edward  A  5758  Cedar  Ave. 

Collins,  Nelson  H  Burnham,  Pa. 

Dash,  Oscar  1640  S.  5th  St. 

Gommer,  Joseph  H  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Griesemer,  Howard  E  555  Douglass  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Gross,  ManusD  261  S.  63d  St. 

Guralnick,  Philip  4245  Pennsgrove  St. 

Hoch,  O.  Reynolds  938  W  ashington  Ave.,  Freeland,  Pa. 

Kornberg,  Morris  II  337  Dickinson  St. 

Lersch,  Lulu  H  239  Park  Ave.,  Wilkee-Barre,  Pa. 

MacPeak,  Thomas  J  67  E.  127th  St  .,  New  York  City 

Moore,  Harold  J  Pottsville,  Pa..  Box  338 

Rathsmill,  Emanuel  Penns  Grove,  X.  J. 

Schwartz,  A.  Edward  1235  Snyder  Ave. 

Sheldon,  R.  Vail  North  Girard,  Pa. 

Smith,  Charles  A  133  W.  8th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Smolens,  Joseph  S  1530  S.  4th  St. 

Stegelski,  Felix  C  336  Gibson  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Stevenson,  Perman  L  Berwick,  Pa. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Balian,  Yervant  P  5937  Catharine  St. 

Belzin,  David  1607  B.  6th  St 

Bishop,  Ralph  E  106  Richmond  St. 

Bou  Blondet,  Angela  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 

Bowser,  Percy  I  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Brandiff,  J.  Wesley  55  Walnut  St.,  Salem,  X.  J. 

Brunstein,  David  1719  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Burtis,  B.  Warren  194  S.  Broad  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Cohen,  Isaac  532  Moore  St. 

Errickson,  William  C  Point  Pleasant,  X.  J. 

Ferring,  Charles  312  Morris  Ave.,  Xewark,  XT.  J. 

Gold,  Maurice  B  2600  X.  33d  St. 

GuifTra,  Joseph  C  Millville,  N.  J. 

Hackney,  Raymond  C  610  Euclid  Ave. 

Harold/William  J  27  Ford  St.,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 

Jones,  Ralph  B  Somerset,  Pa. 

Kaplan,  Nathan  1249  S.  20th  St. 

Longo,  S.  Walter  33  Cottage  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Lopez,  Alonzo  Victor  Merida,  Mexico. 

Mallas,  William  230  S.  9th  St. 

Maskalik,  Eliokum  622  Greenwich  St. 

Melnik,  Eugene  J   1525  Xedro  St. 

Mkitarian,  Luther  M  5763  Walton  Ave. 

Rose,  William  721  Summer  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Sax,  Leon  818  South  St. 

Shallcross,  Charles  T  112  S,  20th  St. 

Smart,  Thomas  P  32  Maple  St.,  Uniontown,  Pa 

White,  Angus  F  378  Ferry  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Freshman  Class. 

Bambrick,  Harry  C  Girardville,  Pa. 

Barthel,  Robert  M  195  N.  Marshall  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Bebelheimer,  Bruce  G  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

Beckman,  Myer  918  N.  Randolph  St. 

Birmingham,  Joseph  C  Girardville,  Pa. 

Blackburn,  Arthur  H  272  Charles  St.,  Belleville,  Ont., 

Canada 

Blumenfield,  Nathan  711  W.  Moyamensing  Ave 

Boguslaw,  Isadore  325  Cantrell  St. 

Brailove,  Alexander  1638  N.  7th  St. 

Cohen,  James  1815  Orthodox  St. 

Collins,  Bartholomew  A  5108  Pine  St. 

Cooke,  Joseph  S  1211  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Cramp,  David  Gibraltar,  Pa. 

Cuff,  Joseph  V  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Davie,  Hardee  Harden,  N.  C. 

Davis,  T.  V  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dean,  Dell  D  145  Fifth  St.,  Renovo,  Pa. 

Dey,  Gerald  P  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Dickinson,  John  B  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Feifer,  Charles  332  N.  Main  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Feifer,  Edward  M  332  N.  Main  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Finkelstein,  Eiiokum  838  S.  Cecil  St. 

Fogarty,  Michael  P  1626  Latimer  St. 

Fox,  Edward  E  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Fritz,  James  J  531  N.  22d  St. 

Gautheir,  Philip  J  Rumford,  Me. 

Gibson,  Richard  M.,  Jr  5  Courier  St.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Glatstein,  Samuel  627  Tasker  St. 

Goldman,  Reba  2906  Frankford  Ave. 

Goldsteen,  Julius  B  124  N.  Florida  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

N.J. 

Grace,  Frank  N  223  Main  St.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Grove,  William  B  Everett,  Pa. 

Harringan,  Mark  L  144  Iron  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Heineken,  John  F.  D  21  W.  Broad  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Herrman,  Melvin  176  Thomas  St . ,  1ST ew  Haven,  Conn . 

Hooper,  Albert  M  57  Colonial  Terrace,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Hummer,  Joseph  H  618  Avenue  E.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

Inglis,  Helen  F.,  A.B  1524  Chestnut  St. 

Kapa,  William  L  4330  Cresson  St. 

Karash,  Louis  312  Porter  St. 

Kehrer,  Joseph  W  Montoursville,  Pa. 

Kelly,  James  F.,  Jr  5118  Haverford  Ave. 

Kemp,  Ernest  R  508  Chestnut  St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Knoll,  Howard  W  754  N.  10th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Liszkauckas,  August  W  201  Warsau  St.,  Maltby,  Pa. 
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Lockett,  Robert  L  109  N.  New  York  Ave.,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 

Logan,  Samuel  E  330  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

Lohman,  J.  Clemens  Waynesboro,  Pa, 

McDonald,  John  J  E.  Mahanoy  Ave.,  Girardviile,  Pa. 

McGurl,  Frank  Minersville,  Pa. 

McLaughlin,  Frank  C  Girardviile,  Pa. 

Maddox,  Arthur  J  Silsbec,  Tex. 

Maskalik,  Alexander  244  Clinton  St.,  New  York  City 

Messey,  Samuel  L  709  Dudley  St. 

Michaud,  Florence  L  4535  Sansom  St. 

Micone,  Stephen  L  64  Stone  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Moyer,  George  \\  2d  and  Broad  Sts.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Moylan,  Francis  ,J  210  8.  Main  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Muldoon,  Henry  J  205  W.  Centre  St  .,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Newton,  Nelson  L  Xesquehoning,  Pa. 

Ostrow,  Benjamin  H  5X00  Christian  St. 

Parke,  Joseph  H   Ligonier,  Pa. 

Paskiewics,  Joseph  A  2122  N  ine  St. 

Pedrick,  Charles  D  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Pettitt,  Preston  C   Woodstown,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  3 

Quirk,  Thomas  C  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Box  505 

Ramirez,  Santibanez  Lisandro  Managuez,  Porto  Kico 

Roork,  Leon  R  Bridgeton,  X.  J.,  R.  D.  2 

Rubin,  Oscar  4363  N.  5th  St. 

Russell,  James  D  Henovo,  Pa. 

Salerno,  Michael   1240  Federal  St. 

Segal,  Henry  W  Millville,  N .  J.,  H.  D.  4 

Seiger,  Leon  21  E.  Front  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Shannon,  William  W  Renovo,  Pa. 

Singer,  Solomon  Woodbine,  X.  J. 

Smith,  Herman  M  Trevorton,  Pa. 

Speigelmire,  Cyril  I.  H  2008  N.  22d  St. 

Storch,  Donald  W  10  Orchard  St.,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

Thornton,  Thomas  P  Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Tinsley,  Jesse  M  3212  Lancaster  Ave. 

Watkins,  Robert  H  25  Fairview  St  .,  \\  aterbury,  Conn. 

Wescott,  Merle  W  Rumford,  Me. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY. 
Senior  Class. 

812  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
004  X.  7th  St. 

833  Richmond  Ave.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
233  X.  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
304  W.  York  St.,  York,  Pa. 
31S  S.  20th  St. 
539  X.  5th  St. 
20  X.  37th  St. 

6  W.  20th  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
421  Tavlor  St.,  West  Collingswood, 

x.  j: 


Brown,  Edagr  S.  . 
Colten,  Bessie.  .  . . 

Erway,  Earl  P  

Gaskill,  Elizabeth. 
Harbold,  B.  Frank 
Helfand,  George  A 
Kine,  David  H.  .  . 
Mauley,  ( )rlean  V. 
X ester,  Ralph  S.  . 
Pyle,  Byron  
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Hex,  Sterling  C  102(5  »S.  Colorado  St. 

Schacterle,  George  K  741  N.  36th  Bt, 

Schiffhauer,  P.  Howard  224  N.  Fairmount  St.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Stodeford,  Q.  Andrew  SOMBrighton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Themper,  Paulino  195  W  ard  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Special  Students. 

Braun,  Albert  P  7728  Abbott  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harvey,  John  M  405  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

Rosenbaum,  Ernest  B  B-10,  Amsterdam  Apts.,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 

Van  Luvanee,  Lydia  R  Edge  Hill,  Pa. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course. 

Ackerman,  Herman  C  Philadelph] 

Bambis,  Alfred  E.  .  .   Philadelph; 

Biehl,  William  F.  J  Philadelph 

Dougherty,  Walter  Joseph  Philadelph 

Ferrante,  Daniel  A  Philadelph 

Greene,  Frank  LeRoy  Pitman,  N 

Headley,  Charles  H  Philadelph: 

Heilner,  Laurence  B  Wayne,  Pa 

Hosfeld,  William  S  Philadelph: 

Janke,  Albert  Philadelph 

Jordan,  Walter  K  Philadelph 

Kramer,  Irvin  Milo  Philadelph: 

McCracken,  Hugh  Philadelph: 

MacMinn,  Howard  Philadelph 

Miller,  George  W  Philadelph: 

Neufeld,  Bessie  M  Philadelph 

Pezzillo,  Alexander  Philadelph 

Pile,  Robert  Philadelph 

Reilly,  William  P.  .  Philadelph 

Remer,  William  H  Philadelph 

Spanf eller,  Joseph  J  Philadelph 

Stephenson,  James  J  Philadelph: 

Weed,  Harry  Bayard  Philadelph: 

Wicklein,  Ray  R  Moore,  Pa 

Worthington,  Joseph  G  Philadelph: 

Yeager,  Michael  Philadelph 

Realty  Course. 

Adams,  Henry  S  Philadelphia 

Alden,  Howrard  G  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Add  Burke  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  James  Wesley  Philadelphia 

Arrison,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Bacon,  Harry  Richards  Philadelphia 

Barth,  Joseph  G  Philadelphia 

Bast,  William  Philadelphia 
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Bauer,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Beehler,  George  W.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Belz,  Harry  John  Philadelphia 

Benham,  Robert  C  Philadelphia 

Bepperling,  Henry,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Beresin,  Leo  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Bergey,  Raymond  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Bergmaier,  Joseph  C  Philadelphia 

Berlin,  Herman  H  Philadelphia 

Bernard,  Charles  S  Philadelphia 

Betts,  Raymond  W  Philadelphia 

Biddle,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Binz,  Elmer  B  Philadelphia 

Bird,  Benjamin  I  Philadelphia 

Blatz,  Frank  F.  F  Philadelphia 

Bloom,  David  Philadelphia 

Borneman,  Warren  B  Norristown,  Pa. 

Boston,  Dorsey  Francis   Pooomoke,  Md. 

Branagan,  Hamilton  J   Philadelphia 

Brason,  Albert  S  Philadelphia 

Braun,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Don  Paschal]   Philadelphia 

Brown,  Ida  Ashley  Philadelphia 

Brunner,  Stanley  K  Philadelphia 

Buckley,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Bugbee,  Alice  B   Williamstown,  X.  J. 

Burgmann,  Paul  G.  W  Philadelphia 

Bushnell,  Herbert  H  Philadelphia 

Byers,  Francis  .J  Philadelphia 

Carse,  Jesse  E  Philadelphia 

Challander,  Edith  0  Philadelphia 

Chapman,  John  Oswald  Philadelphia 

Chorney,  Oscar  Philadelphia 

Coff man,  Arthur  A  Philadelphia 

Cole,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Coleman,  Lester  Hancocks  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Collins,  Daniel  Fernwood,  Pa. 

Copeland,  Alonzo  Philadelphia 

Cunningham,  J.  P  Philadelphia 

Darms,  Frank  D  W  oodbury,  N.  J. 

De  Cou,  Joseph  E.,  Jr  Haddonfield,  X.  J. 

Deegan,  Cornelius  S  Philadelphia 

Descano,  Felix  L  Philadelphia 

Devin,  Philip  Philadelphia 

De  Wolf,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Diehm,  Gustav  E  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Di  Santi,  Domenic  Philadelphia 

D'Orazio,  Daniel  C  Philadelphia 

Dovle,  Louis  A  Philadelphia 

Drake,  Clifford  VY  Philadelphia 

Draving,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Duffy,  Walter  E  Philadelphia 

Endy,  William  Frederick  Philadelphia 


List  01  STUDENTS. 
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Epstein,  Nathan  Camden,  N.  J. 

Etherington,  Joseph  ()  National  Park)  N 

Feingold,  Alex  Philadelphia 

Feingold,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Ferguson,  Thomas  L.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Fischer,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Feldman,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Forman,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Foster,  Elmer  Philadelphia 

Frankel,  Ephraim  Philadelphia 

Friedman,  L.  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Fuld,  Sydney  Philadelphia 

Furhman,  David  S  Philadelphia 

Galena,  George  C  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  William  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Gennetti,  William  Leon  Philadelphia 

Gibbs,  Lester  Simon  Philadelphia 

Gilman,  Ambrose   Philadelphia 

Goldsmith,  Jacob  R  Philadelphia 

Goldstein,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Goodman,  Leon  Hill  Philadelphia 

Gouley,  Henry  E  Philadelphia 

Gouse,  Henry  C  Philadelphia 

Graham,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Gray,  Matthew  Philadelphia 

Greene,  E.  Jay  Philadelphia 

Greenman,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Grubb,  Robert  Roth  Philadelphia 

Grupe,  Leonard  C  Philadelphia 

Hackett,  Grace  Philadelphia 

Hannigan,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Harold,  Robert  J  Philadelphia 

Hay,  Veronica  L  Philadelphia 

Hayes,  Chapman  Philadelphia 

Haynes,  W.  Geoffrey  Philadelphia 

Hendee,  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Hickey,  James  H  Philadelphia 

Hill,  Richard,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Hiller,  Hugh  L  Philadelphia 

Hines,  George  James  Philadelphia 

Hoover,  Amos  Edgar  Philadelphia 

Horan,  Patrick  F  Philadelphia 

Houldsworth,  Albert  S  Philadelphia 

Howard,  Charles  H  Philadelphia 

Imfeld,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Jahn,  Paul  Philadelphia 

Jones,  George  A.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Isadore  M  Philadelphia 

Kaiser,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Kane,  Francis  Philadelphia 

Katz,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Keller,  Jacob  G  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Francis  H  Philadelphia 
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Kennedy,  James  F  Philadelphia 

Keyser,  Henry  F  Philadelphia 

King,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Kingston,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

Klaus,  Mary  C  Philadelphia 

Klaus,  Philip  W  Philadelphia 

Kleinmer,  E.  Albert  Philadelphia 

Koehler,  G.  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Kulp,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Lambert,  Harry  M   Philadelphia 

Langan,  John  Desmond   Philadelphia 

Leider,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Levy,  Robert  H  Philadelphia 

Lewis,  Edward  B  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Loeffler,  Thomas  F  Philadelphia 

Longacre,  Aaron  S  Brookline,  Pa. 

Lowery,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Lutz,  Daniel  Urban  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lutz,  George  Raymond  Philadelphia 

McArdle,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

McClatchy,  Adam  B  Philadelphia 

McCloskey,  James  T  Philadelphia 

McGinnis,  William  J  Philadelphia 

McGlave,  Jane  E  Philadelphia 

McGurk,  Francis  Philadelphia 

McGurk,  James  H  Philadelphia 

Mcllvaine,  Cornelius  G  Philadelphia 

McKelvey,  Emory  B   Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  James  H  Philadelphia 

McMenamin,  Thomas  E.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

McNamara,  Joseph  Vincent   Philadelphia 

Maher,  Joseph  S  Philadelphia 

Marbin,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Marbin,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Marsden,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Mebus,  Helen  Elizabeth  Glenside,  Pa. 

Mernoff,  William  Philadelphia 

Mervine,  Samuel  S.  Jr  Philadelphia 

Meyers,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Horace  S  Philadelphia 

Milne,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Moore,  Robert  G  Philadelphia 

Morley,  William  J  Media,  Pa. 

Mortimer,  George  S.  J  Philadelphia 

Muller,  Edgar  H  Philadelphia 

Myers,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Nagel,  George  Philadelphia 

Nattress,  William  S  Abington,  Pa. 

Neiman,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Neveduski,  Henry    Philadelphia 

Nichols,  Alfred  C.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Noll,  Walter  G  Philadelphia 

Och,  Harrv  W    Philadelphia 
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Name.  Addkkkh. 

Onesti,  James  R.  G  Philadelphia 

Parker,  H.  LeRoy  Philadelphia 

Pattoil.  George  C  Philadelphia 

Perry,  Harry  J  Philadelphia 

Peter,  Berberl  .1  Philadelphia, 

Pfanstiel,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Phillips,  George  W.  Philadelphia 

Plate,  Harry  Elmer  Philadelphia 

Pletcher,  Frank  R  Philadelphia 

Poindexter,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Pototsky,  Reuben  Philadelphia 

Potterton,  William  H  Philadelphia 

Reher,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Richards,  Albert  K  Philadelphia 

Ridge,  William  W  Philadelphia 

Rose,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Ryan,  James,  Jr  Philadelphia 

SafTord,  Henry  M  Philadelphia 

Satterthwait,  Walter  J  Philadelphia 

Scanlon,  Francis  H  Philadelphia 

Schneider,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Schnell,  Julius  P  Erdenheim,  Pa. 

Schorsch,  Irvin  G  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Joseph  E  Philadelphia 

Shalita,  Matthias  Philadelphia 

Sheetz,  Aubrey  R  Philadelphia 

Shore,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Slifer,  Levina  Philadelphia 

Sokolove,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Solomon,  David  Philadelphia 

Stanzione,  John  Philadelphia 

Steib,  Gerard  T  Philadelphia 

Stern,  Fred  B  Philadelphia 

Stott,  Albert  E  Philadelphia 

Straub,  Lester  G  Philadelphia 

Strauss,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Stuckert,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Sweeney,  Auston  J  Philadelphia 

Teamer,  Andrew  L  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Thornton,  Howard  Philadelphia 

Tittermary,  Maude  F  Philadelphia 

Toner,  John  P  Philadelphia 

Toner,  Mary  C.  V  Philadelphia 

Townsend,  Russell  William  Philadelphia 

Trainor,  John  F  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Troiano,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Ussier,  William  Philadelphia 

Walsh,  John  E  Philadelphia 

Walton,  Effie  I  Philadelphia 

Wannop,  Thomas  E  Philadelphia 

Webb,  George  Harmon  Philadelphia 

Weidemann,  Frederick  Philadelphia 
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Weinstein,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Welsh,  G.  Walter  Philadelphia 

White,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

Wiggins,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Wildermuth,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Jimmerson  R  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Winterbottom,  Walter  R  Philadelphia 

Witherstine,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Frederick  J  Philadelphia 

Worthington,  Edward  A  Philadelphia 

Worthington,  Joseph  I  Philadelphia 

Wroe,  Walter  E  Philadelphia 

Zahn,  Martin  Philadelphia 

Zaret,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Zarigan,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Certified  Public  Accountant  Course. 

Achtermann,  William  E  Philadelphia 

Alesker,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Alford,  Howard  Clifton  Philadelphia 

Altman,  Samuel  P  Philadelphia 

Ambler,  Sydney  A  Philadelphia 

Ammerman,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Applegate,  John  1).,  Jr   Philadelphia 

Archer,  Nellie  S.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Aschbacher,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Atcherson,  Elva  Philadelphia 

Axler,  Max  Philadelphia 

Badler,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Bahrenburg,  W  illiam  H  Philadelphia 

Baird,  E.  S    Bridgej>ort,  Pa. 

Baker,  George  Leslie  Philadelphia 

Ballance,  W  allace  Simpson  Chester,  Pa. 

Bandisoh.  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Barbell,  Elmer  Camden,  N.  J. 

Barlow,  Robert  G  Wilmington,  Del. 

Barnes,  James  H  Philadelphia 

Barry,  W  illiam  B  Arlington.  Mass. 

Barry,  William  F.  J  Philadelphia 

Bassett,  George  A  Philadelphia 

Battle,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Louis  I  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Beaston,  George  H  Philadelphia 

Beaumont,  Paul  Chester,  Pa. 

Bechstein,  H.  Harry  Philadelphia 

Behe,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Benner,  Joseph  R  Philadelphia 

Benson,  William  Charles  Philadelphia 

Best,  Burns  F  Montgomery,  Pa. 

Bezner,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Birtwistle,  Harry  B  Philadelphia 


List  of  StuDBNTO. 
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Name.  Audhkhm. 

Bishop,  Donald  Philadelphia 

Blackburn,  Robert  (  Shelter,  Pa, 

Blair,  J.  P  Philadelphia 

Blumberg,  Charles   Philadelphia 

Blumenkranz,  Max  Philadelphia 

Blumenthal,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Bock,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

Bond,  Perry  Howard  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Bond,  Wilmer  K  Philadelphia 

Bookman,  Herman  M  Philadelphia 

Boulton,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Bowman,  Elwood  Maurice  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Boyd,  Frances  E  Philadelphia 

Boyle,  Daniel  J  Philadelphia 

Bozarth,  Allmond  O  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Bozzelli,  Rudolph  S  Philadelphia 

Brady,  Francis  Andrew  Philadelphia 

Braker,  Herbert  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Breiden,  Hugo  R  Darby,  Pa. 

Brigham,  James  G  Philadelphia 

Brock,  C.  Lester  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Brodie,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Brosgol,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Brower,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Albert  Edw  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Lee  R  Chestnut  Level,  Pa. 

Brown,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Bruestle,  David  Philadelphia 

Bucks,  Paul  W  Philadelphia 

Budd,  J.  Frank  Philadelphia 

Burk,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Buxbaum,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Buzink,  Michael  Richard  Philadelphia 

Caldwell,  Robert  A,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Cameron,  Albert  E  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  John  C  Philadelphia 

Carr,  Paul  A  Philadelphia 

Carson,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Carter,  George  L  Philadelphia 

Castaldi,  Salvadore  Ralph  Philadelphia 

Charleston,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Cheeseman,  Clyde  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Chrysanthon,  Constantine  Philadelphia 

Clements,  Ivan  C  Philadelphia 

Cloran,  Thomas  P  Philadelphia 

Clurglass,  Reuben  N  Philadelphia 

Cobos,  Juan  A  Philadelphia 

Cohn,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Collier,  Walter  C  Philadelphia 

Collins,  Henrietta  Philadelphia 

Comerford,  Patrick  F  Philadelphia 

Conlow,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Connor,  James  Philadelphia 
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Comely,  Thomas  A  Philadelphia 

Cornman,  Clarence  R  Gladwyne,  Pa. 

Cosgriff,  Thomas  J  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Costello,  Katherine  R  Philadelphia 

Cotler,  Simon  Philadelphia 

Cramer,  James  E  Philadelphia 

Credott,  Henry  Philadelphia 

Creshkoff,  Rose  S  Philadelphia 

Cridland,  George  8  Philadelphia 

Croce,  Michael  A  Philadelphia 

Crosbie,  Robert  Y  Philadelphia 

Cross,  Harry  Walter  Philadelphia 

Crowe,  John  Ellsworth   Philadelphia 

Crowne,  Francis  J  Philadelphia 

Curgan,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Curley,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Curry,  Raymond  J  Camden,  N.  J, 

Dague,  Harold  M  Whitford,  Pa. 

Dallen,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

David,  David  H  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Alfred  Berlin  Heights,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Harry  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Wilbur  Philadelphia 

Day,  George  E  Swedeland,  Pa. 

Deardorf,  J.  Gilbert  Philadelphia 

Deily,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

De  Martinis,  Americo  A  Philadelphia 

Devonshire,  Charles  V  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Dinan,  John  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Dittie,  William  Philadelphia 

Dobson,  James  P  Philadelphia 

Dolan,  Edward  J  Philadelphia 

Dolbev,  Orville  T  Philadelphia 

Doll,  Karl  L  Philadelphia 

Dolphin,  Leo  M  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Eugene  V  Philadelphia 

Donohue,  James  M.  V  Philadelphia 

Dotts,  Russell  M  Philadelphia 

Dougherty,  James  Henry  Clay,  Del. 

Dougherty,  Ralph  E  Muncy,  Pa. 

Downham,  John  Chester,  Pa. 

Driscoll,  John  J.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Du  Laney,  Jack  W  Philadelphia 

Du  Laney,  Thomas  F  Philadelphia 

Duncan,  'May  E  Philadelphia 

Duncan,  Taylor  A  Philadelphia 

Dunkerly,  Edwin  S  Philadelphia 

Dunn,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Dyson,  John  Philadelphia 

Earnshaw,  G.  Allen  Philadelphia 

Eble,  Max  K  Philadelphia 

Eckert,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Edwards,  Thomas  S  Philadelphia 


List  of  Students. 
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Ellis,  Frederioh   Philadelphia 

Effrig,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Eskin,  David  Philadelphia 

Ewen.  Russell  H  Glassboro.  N.  J, 

Farrell,  Edward  C   Philadelphia 

Fawcett,  Clyde  William  St.  Michael,  Pa, 

Fisher,  Alfred  E  Williamsport,  I'm. 

Fernald,  Charles  Edw  Philadelphia 

Fetterolf,  Peter  F  Philadelphia 

Flack,  Wylie  H  Philadelphia 

Fleck,  Raymond  Augustine  Philadelphia 

Fleming,  Aloysius  J  Philadelphia 

Flower,  J.  Fordham  Philadelphia 

Fodey,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Foley,  Frank  H  Philadelphia 

Ford,  George  L  Philadelphia 

Fox,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Foy,  Furman,  T.,  Jr  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Franey,  James  M  Philadelphia 

Fraser,  John  M  Philadelphia 

Frehaf er,  Mary  L  Philadelphia 

Fricke,  Howard  M  Philadelphia 

Friel,  Hugh  J  Philadelphia 

Fritch,  Herbert  J  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Fritschie,  Albert  C  Philadelphia 

Fritz,  W.  Wallace,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Fullerton,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Gardella,  William  E  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Gavin,  Mary  J  Philadelphia 

Geisinger,  Walter  S  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Gelsky,  Samuel  Z  Philadelphia 

George,  Herbert  A  Philadelphia 

Gerrard,  Clare  M  Philadelphia 

Gillen,  Raymond  K  Philadelphia 

Gillum,  Willard  Philadelphia 

Gilpin,  E.  Ray  Philadelphia 

Glazier,  Rosalie  M  Philadelphia 

Gleeson,  Charles  C,  Jr   .Thorofare,  N.  J. 

Gloeckner,  Theodore  M  Philadelphia 

Godshall,  Walter  R  Worcester,  Pa. 

Goldberg,  Herman  J  Philadelphia 

Goldenberg,  Myron  Philadelphia 

Goldfuss,  Abraham  .Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Gonaver,  Edwin  A  Philadelphia 

Gottesman,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Gotwals,  John  N  Philadelphia 

Gould,  Philip  Philadelphia 

Gourley,  Henry  J  Philadelphia 

Graf,  Lillian  May.  Philadelphia 

Graham,  J.  Cooper,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Graser,  Ferdinand  H  Philadelphia 

Greene,  Francis  A  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Address. 

Greene,  I.  Charles  Philadelphia 

Greenman,  Samuel,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Greig,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Groner,  Maurice  F  Stroudsburg,  Pa, 

Gross,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Gross,  Walter  Mitchell  Philadelphia 

Grossman,  Harry  M  Camden,  N.  J. 

G ruber,  H.  Walter  Philadelphia 

Grzezkowski,  Stephen  Camden,  X.  J. 

Hackman,  Elmer  E  Philadelphia 

Hagner,  Samuel  D  Philadelphia 

Haines,  John  Edward  Philadelphia 

Haines,  J.  W  ilbur  Philadelphia 

Hallman,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Halpern,  Irving  Philadelphia 

Halpern,  Mordecai  Philadelphia 

Hamilton,  Edna  H  Sellersville,  Pa. 

llanlon,  W  illiam  P  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Hanson,  Allan  Philadelphia 

Harkness,  Stewart  B  Philadelphia 

Harlow,  Emma  F  Philadelphia 

Harncr,  Robert  S  Philadelphia 

Harnick,  Louis  M  Philadelphia 

Harper,  Helen  A  Philadelphia 

Harris,  Charles  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Harrison,  (.has.  V  Philadelphia 

Harriton,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Hart,  Abram  Jacob   Philadelphia 

Harvey,  David  Philadelphia 

Harvey,  Samuel  H  Philadelphia 

Hatch,  Robert  Vernon  Philadelphia 

Havens,  C.  LeRoy  Beverly,  X.  J. 

Haviland.  Arthut  J  Philadelphia 

Harden,  Thomas  Joseph    Philadelphia 

Hazlett,  Russell  S  Philadelphia 

Heald,  WiUard  R   W  ilmington,  Del. 

Heinzeroth,  Albert  W  Philadelphia 

Hellbcrg,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Helms,  Harry  W  Philadelphia 

Hemming,  Herbert  R  Philadelphia 

Henshaw,  Harold  C  Philadelphia 

Hepperlen,  Frank  H  Philadelphia 

Hepworth,  Edward  W  Philadelphia 

Hess,  Mone  Fridenberg  Philadelphia 

Hewitson,  Arthur  C  Chester,  Pa. 

ITickey,  Joseph  G  Philadelphia 

Higbee,  Wilbert  J  Philadelphia 

Hilpert,  Dorothy  K  Philadelphia 

Hodges,  Mary  L  Philadelphia 

Hohl,  Carrie  E  Philadelphia 

Hohman,  George  Eckhart  Philadelphia 

Holstrum,  Walter  Olney,  Pa. 

Homer,  E.  P  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Addkkhm. 

Honold,  John  B  Philadelphia 

Hornung,  William  A  Camden,  \.  .J. 

Hough,  Israel  E  Ambler,  IV 

Howard,  Herbert  Philadelphia 

Huff,  Norman  D  Philadelphia 

Hughes,  Hazel  D  Willow  drove,  Pa. 

Hull,  Edward  H  Philadelphia 

Bummell,  Charles  Carroll   Philadelphia 

Hummell,  Joseph  Elmer  Philadelphia 

Hurd,  Wilbert  C  Philadelphia 

Hutson,  Ernest  W  ilmington,  Del. 

Jacobs,  Julius  Philadelphia 

Jacobs,  Meyer  Philadelphia 

James,  Evan  L  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Jiminez,  Antonio  Sagua  la  Grand,  Cuba 

Johanner,  Matthew  J  Philadelphia 

Johnson,  Archibald  B  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Helena  W  Philadelphia 

Johnston,  Elmer  A  Philadelphia 

Johnston,  G.  Albert  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Edward  F  .  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Harry,  Jr  Millville,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Helen  V  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Jones,  James  B  Philadelphia 

Jonson,  Peter  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Kaelber,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Kaelberer,  Herbert  W  Philadelphia 

Kampe,  William  Philadelphia 

Kaneff,  Elizabeth  R  Philadelphia 

Keane,  Charles  R  Philadelphia 

Keaser,  Russell  Camden,  N.  J. 

Kees,  William  G.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Keller,  Alfred  M  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Charles  Edw  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Kennedy,  Robert,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Keron,  William  Philadelphia 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  R  Philadelphia 

Klein,  Herbert  Philadelphia 

Klenk,  William  G  Philadelphia 

Kline,  Norman  D  Philadelphia 

Koch,  Leon  M  Philadelphia 

Koehler,  Robert  L  Philadelphia 

Kohler,  Frank  J  Philadelphia 

Kornblum,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Kraft,  Allen  W  Philadelphia 

Krasson,  Howard  Philadelphia 

Krieg,  Lillian  M  Philadelphia 

Krout,  Tilghman   Chalf ont,  Pa. 

Kuntzleman,  H.  Lee  Phcenixville,  Pa. 

LafTerty,  Charles   Philadelphia 

Lafferty,  James  F  Philadelphia 

Lafferty,  Rudolph  S  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Lahner,  Edward  L  Philadelphia 

Lamon,  Edwin  Russell  Philadelphia 

Landerginn,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Landers,  Joseph  Daniel  Tionesta,  Pa. 

Leapson,  James  M  Philadelphia 

Lee,  Edith  Y  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 

Lenahan,  Howard  E  Philadelphia 

Le  Van*'  Homer  Russell  Philadelphia 

Le  Van,  James  E  Philadelphia 

Levine,  Maurice  8  Philadelphia 

Lilly,  Robert  Leroy  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Link,  Harriet  J.  Philadelphia 

Lippincott,  Edwin  H  Philadelphia 

Locke,  Henry  Philadelphia 

Loeb,  William  B  Philadelphia 

Loos,  Margaret  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Love,  Eulalia  J  Philadelphia 

Lowe,  Leroy  S  Philadelphia 

Ludwig,  Ernest  G  Philadelphia 

McBridc,  Daniel  L  Philadelphia 

McRride,  James  R  Philadelphia 

McCarthy,  Harry  Philadelphia 

McCarthy,  Hat  tie  E  Philadelphia 

MeCaw,  Edward  A  Philadelphia 

McConlogue,  Murt  M  Philadelphia 

McDonnell,  John  II   Philadelphia 

McDowell,  Clarkson  E  Philadelphia 

McFadden,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

McFadden,  Thomas  M  Philadelphia 

McGinn,  John  Christopher  Philadelphia 

McGrath,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Mclnnerny,  Catherine  Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  Edward  J  Philadelphia 

McMichael,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

McTague,  Iyouis  L  Philadelphia 

MacCabe,  Violet t a  Philadelphia 

MacCreight ,  David  Philadelphia 

Mackey,  Isabel  M  Philadelphia 

Maier,  August  J  Philadelphia 

Main,  Marshall  Philadelphia 

Mallams,  Irene  Philadelphia 

Malloy,  Peter  F  Mehoopany,  Pa. 

Maltby,  George,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Mankin,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Marchant,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Markee,  Earl  H  Philadelphia 

Markham,  Frederick  J  Philadelphia 

Markham,  Herman  L  Philadelphia 

Markley,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Markowitz,  Herman  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Marsh,  Millard  Andrew  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Martin,  Alfred  Malcolm  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Mason,  Joseph  L  Philadelphia 


List  OF  STUDENTS. 
Name.  A.DDB1 

Mathason,  Israel  Philadelphia 

May,  Walter  H  Hazelton,  I'm. 

Mayer,  Anna  Harriet  Philadelphia 

Mazza,  Dominic  C  Philadelphia 

Meil,  Morris  Russell  Philadelphia 

Merritt,  Morris  H  Philadelphia 

Merz,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Metz,  Lewis  H  Philadelphia 

Meyers,  Jacob  A  Philadelphia 

Middleton,  Susie  R.  B  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mikitansky,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Solomon  A  Woodbourne,  Pa. 

Miller,  Winfield  E  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Mitchell,  Edward  F  Philadelphia 

Mobley,  Gerald  Leroy  Philadelphia 

Montandon,  Henry  A  Philadelphia 

Morris,  Mary  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Morrison,  Aaron  S  Philadelphia 

Morrow,  Sylvester  Philadelphia 

Morton,  Archie  Philadelphia 

Morton,  Samuel  L  Philadelphia 

Moser,  Edgar  Allen  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Moser,  Henry  S.  Philadelphia 

Mosley,  Emma  B  Philadelphia 

Mowbray,  Andrew  Milton  Philadelphia 

Muller,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Munn,  Miles  B  Athens,  Pa. 

Murray,  James  J.,  Jr. . .  Philadelphia 

Myers,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Myers,  Melvin,  A  Philadelphia 

Nattress,  William  S  Abington,  Pa. 

Necowitz,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Nenner,  Frank  L  Philadelphia 

Neumann,  George  H  Philadelphia 

Nussbaum,  Harry  Philadelphia 

O'Brien,  Thomas  A.  I  Philadelphia 

Ochroch,  Emanuel  N  Philadelphia 

Odgen,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Oeters,  William  H  Philadelphia 

O'Rourke,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Owen,  Frederick  A   Philadelphia 

Packel,  John  Philadelphia 

Paglione,  Charles  Camden,  N.  J. 

Pallatt,  Ethel  S  Philadelphia 

Pars,  Carl  R  Newberry,  Pa. 

Perlstein,  M.  Benjamin  Camden,  N.  J. 

Pfaff,  Gowen  W  Philadelphia 

Pfiueger,  Fred  Henry  Philadelphia 

Pierce,  M.  Anna  Camden,  N.  J 

Pierce,  Raymond  W  Philadelphia 

Pollock,  John  S  Philadelphia 

Poorman,  P.  M  Philadelphia 

Porreca,  Martilias  Adam  Philadelphia 
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Portenar,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Possoff,  Theodore  Philadelphia 

Praiss,  Edward  Camden,  N.  J. 

Pratt,  James  B  Barrington,  N.  J. 

Preuss,  Anne  Philadelphia 

Prowattan,  Ivan  Philadelphia 

Rambo,  Paul  M   Norristown,  Pa. 

Rea,  Thomas  M  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Reed,  Bertha  E  Philadelphia 

Reilly,  Helen  G  Philadelphia 

Reinhard,  Raymond  G  Philadelphia 

Remcnter,  George  B  Philadelphia 

Rice,  Sydney  J  Philadelphia 

Richard,  Schiveman  Philadelphia 

Piddle,  Robert  J  Philadelphia 

Riedinger,  Charles  A  X.  Merchantville,  N. 

Robinovitz,  David  Camden,  X.  J. 

Robinson,  Robert  A  Philadelphia 

Robinson,  W.  R  W  ilmington,  Del. 

Rockfellow,  George  C  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Rosen,  Alexander   Philadelphia 

Rosen,  Katherine  C  Philadelphia 

Ross,  Roland  J  Philadelphia 

Rossbaner,  Francis  .1  Philadelphia 

Rothstein,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Royston,  Raymond  8  Philadelphia 

RummeL  Clarence  B  Mt.  I'nion,  Pa. 

Rush,  Wharburton  B  Philadelphia 

Russell,  Joseph,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Rutter,  Eugene  1)  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Sacks,  Marcus  B .  .    Philadelphia 

Safren,  Bonis  Philadelphia 

Salmons,  Ross  C  Philadelphia 

Sandrow,  laadore  E  Philadelphia 

Sansweet,  IVfatikb  J    Philadelphia 

Sawyer,  Helen  E  Camden,  N.  J. 

Scanlon,  Henry  E  Philadelphia 

Scheiter,  Joseph  L  Philadelphia 

Scheld,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

SchoHenberger,  William  11  Philadelphia 

Schroyer,  Charles  D.  M  Philadelphia 

Schuehler,  Caroline  B  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Meyer  Philadelphia 

Schwartiman,  Maurice  Philadelphia 

Sears,  Ernest  Russell  Philadelphia 

Seibert,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Seibert,  Howard  Edwin  Philadelphia 

Seitz,  Theodore  L  Philadelphia 

Shea,  James  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Shearer,  George  Paterson  Philadelphia 

Sheer,  Harry  Y  Philadelphia 

Shelly,  F.  Miller  Columbia,  Pa. 

Shepherd,  Leon  E  Malvern,  Pa. 
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Shepherd,  Russell  Philadelphia 

Shevlin,  John  .)  Taylor,  ra , 

Shoemaker,  Mary  K  Philadelphia 

Silberg,  Benjamin  L  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sinclair,  Wayne  Philadelphia 

Sitler,  Robert  Simmons  Philadelphia 

Sloan,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Frederick  J  Philadelphia 

Smith,  George  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Joseph  Carter,  Jr  Southampton,  Pa. 

Smith,  Lawrence  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Smyth,  Stewart,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Snyder,  Arthur  D  Philadelphia 

Snyder,  Harry  Elias  Allentown,  Pa. 

Snyder,  Myer  Philadelphia 

Soast,  Edwin  Allen  Philadelphia 

Soderberg,  Carl  F  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Soffer,  Jack  W  Philadelphia 

Solecki,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Solot,  B.  H  Philadelphia 

Somers,  James  J  Philadelphia 

Spahr,  Harry  H  Darby,  Pa. 

Stacy,  James  A  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  Mina  I.  Philadelphia 

Stephan,  Paul  B  Philadelphia 

Stephens,  James  Norman  Wallin^f ord,  Pa. 

Stern,  Stafford  W  Philadelphia 

Stetson,  Harry  B  Bristol,  Pa. 

Stevens,  Kenneth  P  Philadelphia 

Stevens,  Milton  W  Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  LeRoy  Philadelphia 

Stewart,  Harvey  M  Philadelphia 

Stoloff,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Streit,  Franjk  William  Philadelphia 

Struse,  Murrell  V  Philadelphia 

Styer,  Harold  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Suransky,  Erwin  Philadelphia 

Swarr,  Russell  Lowell  Philadelphia 

Tate,  Raymond  J  Philadelphia 

Temple,  Walter  H  Philadelphia 

Terres,  William  R  Mantua,  N.  J. 

Test,  Robert  Gerald  Mer chant ville,  N.  « 

Thomas,  Frederick  A  Philadelphia 

Thomas,  Ralph  B  Philadelphia 

Thomas,  William  R  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  Gustavus  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  John  P  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  John  T  Philadelphia 

Till,  Edwin  W  Philadelphia 

Tippett,  Raymond  A.  . .  Philadelphia 

Toll,  Michael  S  Philadelphia 

Tollef son,  Soren  A  Philadelphia 

Troy,  William  D.  B  Centreville,  Md. 
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Turner,  Edgar  C  Philadelphia 

Tyre,  J.  Albert  Philadelphia 

Uhl,  John  Philadelphia 

Umberger,  Paul  R  Columbia,  Pa. 

Van  Auken,  Raymond  Roxborough,  Pa. 

Vansant,  Joseph  A.  R.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Veltman,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

Voorhees,  Raymond  B  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wagner,  Raymond  Earl  Philadelphia 

Waitz,  Myer  Philadelphia 

Walsh,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Walter,  Arthur  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Warner,  Aaron  J  Philadelphia 

Weaver,  James  O.  W  Camden,  N.  J. 

Weber,  Roy  L  Philadelphia 

Weisbecker,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Weiss,  Martin  S  Philadelphia 

Weitzman,  David  G  Camden,  N.  J. 

Weller,  John  E  Athens,  Pa. 

Weller,  Peter  Philadelphia 

Whitehead,  James  D  Philadelphia 

Wilkinson,  Archibald  L  Heidsville,  N.  C. 

Willerton,  George  W  arren  Philadelphia 

Wilkinson,  Michael  J  Philadelphia 

Williams,  John  N  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Lotta  Philadelphia 

Williamson,  John  B  Philadelphia 

Wilmot,  Arthur  L  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Wilson,  Sara  M.  A  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  C.  Herbert  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Wolfe,  Charles  Chester,  Pa. 

WooLston,  George  Eiscle  Philadelphia 

Wrentmore,  Laurence  D  Philadelphia 

Wright,  Lorman  Philadelphia 

Wriiihtson,  Ethel  R  Philadelphia 

Yellin,  Herman  A  Philadelphia 

Young,  Everett  A  Philadelphia 

Youngman,  Maxwell  Philadelphia 

Ziegler,  Carl  H  Philadelphia 

Bookeeping  Course. 

Adam,  Herman  W  Philadelphia 

Adamczyk,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Adams,  Isabella  A  Philadelphia 

Addison,  Russell  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Adel,  John  H  Wilmington,  Del. 

Agnew,  Damon  R  Philadelphia 

Albert,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Alesker,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Anderer,  Lawrence  J  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  John  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Robert  Alexander  Philadelphia 
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Arinsberg,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Mittlin  V  Philadelphia 

Ash,  Josepn  Philadelphia 

Ashford,  Marion  Lee  Philadelphia 

Asnis,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Bachman,  Edna  F  Philadelphia 

Bagley,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Baires,  Charles  A  Philadelphia 

Baker,  Otto  E  Philadelphia 

Ballance,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Bancroft,  Phineas  S  Philadelphia 

Banse,  George  Philadelphia 

Baranowski,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Barboza,  Annette  H  Philadelphia 

Bardsley,  Charles  T  Philadelphia 

Barten,  Katherine  E  Philadelphia 

Bass,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Harry  B  Philadelphia 

Bechtel,  Alex.  D  Philadelphia 

Beck,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Anna  Mae  Philadelphia 

Beddows,  Hilda  G  Philadelphia 

Behrle  Elmer  C.  W  Philadelphia 

Bell,  Elwood  H  Philadelphia 

Bell,  Walter  Allen  Philadelphia 

Bendernagel,  Eleanor  P  Philadelphia 

Bennett,  Helen  V  Philadelphia 

Berger,  Norman  W  Philadelphia 

Berman,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Bernard,  Marcus  A  Philadelphia 

Bernstein,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Bershad,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Bickel,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

Biern,  Hyman  Philadelphia 

Bittner,  Wallace  E  Philadelphia 

Black,  Daniel  Philadelphia 

Blades,  Robert  E  Philadelphia 

Blenk,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Blount,  George  A ....  Philadelphia 

Blumenthal,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Bockius,  Esther  O  Philadelphia 

Bon)ey,  Alice  Mary  Philadelphia 

Booth,  Joseph  H  Philadelphia 

Bosworth,  Frederick  P  Philadelphia 

Botterill,  Calvin  M.  Philadelphia 

Bourne,  John  Gerald  Philadelphia 

Bowers,  Frances  B  Philadelphia 

Boyle,  Catharine  Philadelphia 

Brady,  Thomas  J   Philadelphia 

Brandman,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Braun,  Wilhelmina  Philadelphia 

Breslow,  Katherine  B  Philadlephia 

Brigham,  James  G  Philadelphia 
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Brogan,  Hugh  F  Philadelphia 

Brooks,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Sidney  B  Philadelphia 

Brugler,  Milton  A  Philadelphia 

Brunner,  Henry  Harrison  Philadelphia 

Buckley,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Buckman,  W  illiam  E  Philadelphia 

Buik,  James  C  Philadelphia 

Burke,  Richard  M  Philadelphia 

Burnett,  Leonard  Philadelphia 

Burnette,  Lessie  Philadelphia 

Burney,  Irving  V  Philadelphia 

Burns,  James  P  Philadelphia 

Burns,  Jolty)  A  Philadelphia 

Busillo,  Carmella  M   Philadelphia 

Butterneck,  Russell  S  Philadelphia 

Buti,  Alvin  E  Cressona,  Pa. 

Buxton,  Robert  K   Philadelphia 

Byers,  Ellwood   Philadelphia 

Cadwell,  Theodore  R   Camden,  X.  J. 

Cahan*1,  Leo  Philadelphia 

Calhoun,  Wesley  C  Philadelphia 

Callahan,  Edward  Joseph   Philadelphia 

Callahan,  Francis  J  Philadelphia 

Callan,  Edward  T     Philadelphia 

CampbeL  Margaret   Philadelphia 

Campbell,  James  Linn  Lawnside,  X.  J. 

Cannon,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 
Capobianco,  Domeniek .  Philadelphia 
Carlin,  James  M    Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Christian  Philadelphia 

Cassel,  Ellwood  B     Philade  phia 

Cassidy,  Lewis  C  Philadelphia 

Castaldi,  Salvatore    Philadelphia 

Chambers,  Homer  A.  .  .  Philadelphia 

( lieesman,  Clyde   Yincland,  X.  J. 

Christman,  Francis  W  Philadelphia 

Christy,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Cirulli,  James  Camden,  X'.  J. 

Clayton,  John  E.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Claypoole,  Ronold  S  Philadelphia 

Cleary,  Leo  A  Philadelphia 

Cliffe,  Frederic  Tunnell  Philadelphia 

Clothier,  Edwin  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Celia  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Cohn,  Oscar  L  Philadelphia 

Coleman,  Florence  M  Philadelphia 

Collins,  NorrisD  Sharptown,  Md. 
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Connor,  Charles  P  Philadelphia 

Coughenour,  Linnie  Doylestown,  Pa, 

Cowen,  Lucy  Philadelphia 

Cramer,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Crawford,  Fred  W  Philadelphia 

Cronland,  Ernest  Philadelphia 

Crooks,  James  Philadelphia 

Cross,  Ralph  C  Philadelphia 

Crowder,  Walter  Lamont  Philadelphia 

Crummer,  Frank  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Cunningham,  John  G  .  .  .Philadelphia 

Curtis,  Harry  Elmer  Philadelphia 

Cusfck,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Dages,  Ernest,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Danehower,  John  N  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Dash,  Simon  E  Philadelphia 

DaVenport,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Louis  D  Philadelphia 

Dean,  Howard  Butler  Philadelphia 

Decker,  Darthea  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Dein,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Delaplaine,  Lawrence  J  Philadelphia 

De  Martinis,  Sophie  Philadelphia 

Devaney,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Dever,  Anna  E  Philadelphia 

Dewolf,  Lewis  Marcus  Philadelphia 

Dickert,  Theodore  J  Philadelphia 

Dickey,  Spahr  Holland  Philadelphia 

Diemer,  H.  Edna  A  Philadelphia 

Dietrich,  Walter  E  Philadelphia 

Dietrich,  William  A  Philadelphia 

Dodson,  George  L.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Donaghy,  David  James  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  James  D  Philadelphia 

Dougherty,  Francis  J  Philadelphia 

Down,  Clarence  E  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Harry  J  Philadelphia 

Duffield,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Eberhardt,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Eckhardt,  Paul  J  Philadelphia 

Edelman,  Simon  Cyrus  Philadelphia 

Edlagen,  Jesus  A  Philadelphia 

Edlund,  Charles  J.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Edwards,  Clara  Philadelphia 

EfTrig,  Albert  H  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Eickhoff,  Oscar  Philadelphia 

Eisenberg,  Joseph  H  Philadelphia 

Eisenberg,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Elinsky,  Alex  Philadelphia 

Ellis,  Israel  Philadelphia 

Engle,  William  Franklin  Philadelphia 

English,  John  F  Philadelphia 
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Epstein,  Hannah  Philadelphia 

Essig,  Elsie  D  Philadelphia 

Euster,  Mae  Philadelphia 

Farber,  William  Philadelphia 

Farley,  Frank  F  Philadelphia 

Farmer,  Fred  Philadelphia 

Feldman,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Feldstein,  Julius  Philadelphia 

Ferguson,  Florence  A  Philadelphia 

Ferguson,  William  D  Willington,  Kan. 

Fesmire,  William  Philadelphia 

Feulner,  John  Philadelphia 

Fiester,  Harold  D  Philadelphia 

Fillebrown,  James  R  Philadelphia 

Fimple,  Ferris  M  Philadelphia 

Findlay,  Arthur  Calvert  Philadelphia 

Finkel,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Fishbein,  Yetta  E  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Daniel  B  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Herman  E  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Nathan  B  Philadelphia 

Fisher,  Roy  A  Philadelphia 

Fister,  Harry  R  Philadelphia 

Flacrnig,  Edwin  Philadelphia 

Flannery,  David  John  Philadelphia 

Fliegelman,  Gladys  Philadelphia 

Flynn,  James  A  Philadelphia 

Forrest,  Joseph  R  Philadelphia 

Forsberg,  Frank  A  Philadelphia 

Fowler,  Edwin  II  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Martha  Philadelphia 

Frank,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Frank,  Weddon  II  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Frankel,  Herman  Philadelphia 

Frankenfield,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Frazier,  Charles  E  Philadelphia 

Frederick,  Harold  L  Philadelphia 

Fredericks,  Nicholas  Philadelphia 

Freebairn,  Ena  Philadelphia 

Freebairn,  Jean  W  Philadelphia 

Freed,  Meyer  J  Philadelphia 

Freedman,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Freeman,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Freeman,  Martin  T  Philadelphia 

Freemark,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Frick,  Lewis  F  Philadelphia 

Fry,  Fred,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Fumival,  Paul  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Gabriel,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Gailey,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Hugh  Philadelphia 
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Gardiner,  Nancy  Philadelphia 

Gaul,  Philip  C  Philadelphia 

Gearnart,  Robert  F  Philadelphia 

Gebert,  Lena  M  Philadelphia 

Geisinger,  Violet  M  Philadelphia 

Gerike,  Albert  T  Camden,  N.  .J. 

Gerrish,  Reynolds  Philadelphia 

Gleiser,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Gluck,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Goald,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Godfrey,  Sara  S  Philadelphia 

Gold,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Gold,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Goldes,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  M.  William  Philadelphia 

Goldenberg,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Goldenberg,  Raymond  L  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Goldstein,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Goodman,  Harris  Israel  Philadelphia 

Gorchov,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Gordon,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Gottesf eld,  Arthur  I  Philadelphia 

Gottlieb,  Alexander  Philadelphia 

Gould,  Phillip  Philadelphia 

Graff,  Miles  Elwood  Philadelphia 

Graham,  Mayhugh  A  Augusta,  Ga. 

Greene,  Maurice  Philadelphia 

Greenfield,  Daisy  Philadelphia 

Greenhalgh,  John  Robert,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Greenstein,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Grier,  Ethel  B  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Griffith,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Grossteffan,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Gruber,  H.  Walter  Philadelphia 

Gruber,  Phillip  Philadelphia 

Grundy,  John  Philadelphia 

Guth,  Hyman  A  Philadelphia 

Guthier,  Charles  J   Philadelphia 

Haas,  Elmer  Kramer  Philadelphia 

Haber,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Hackel,  CHfford  Philadelphia 

Haff,  Harry  Howard  Philadelphia 

Hagmeier,  Marie  Philadelphia 

Haines,  John  E  Philadelphia 

Hall,  Harry  R.  Philadelphia 

Hallowell,  John  A  Philadelphia 

Harrison,  Charles  V   Philadelphia 

Harrod,  Beatrice  V  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Harvey,  Eugene  Philadelphia 

Harvey,  Wills  Hunt  Philadelphia 

Hauck,  Herbert  G  Philadelphia 

Hautenschild,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Hayes,  David  H.  S  Philadelphia 

Hayes,  John  L  Philadelphia 

Hazzard,  D.  E  Philadelphia 

Heins,  Roy  E  Philadelphia 

Heister,  Ralph  Dewey  Mattawana,  Pa. 

Heller,  Louise  K  Philadelphia 

Heller,  Foster  W  Philadelphia 

Henninger,  Alfred  J  Philadelphia 

Hesch,  Dolores,  E  Philadelphia 

Hicks,  Robert  M  Philadelphia 

Hill,  William  R  Philadelphia 

Hinckle,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Hinkle,  John  L  Philadelphia 

Hissey,  Theodore  W  Philadelphia 

Hobensack,  Harry  S  Philadelphia 

Hoffman,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Horton,  Milton  Philadelphia 

Huber,  Norton  G  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Hug,  Pauline  Philadelphia 

Hunt,  Sitmuel  W  Philadelphia 

Iannetta,  Orazio  Philadelphia 

Ihrig,  John  William,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Ingraim,  Ernest  H  Philadelphia 

Ivers,  Albert  L  Philadelphia 

Jacobson,  Herman  R  Philadelphia 

Jaeoby,  Irene  R  Philadelphia 

Jacobs,  Ana  Philadelphia 

Jacobs,  Herbert  Philadelphia 

Jaeger,  Elizabeth  ()  Philadelphia 

James,  Jacob  B  Philadelphia 

James,  William  II  Xantiroke,  Pa. 

Jamieson,  Hugh  L  Philadelphia 

Janson,  Mary  A  Philadelphia 

Jarrard,  R.  A  Philadelphia 

Jeffries,  Estella  Philadelphia 

Jensen,,  Howard  Henry  Philadelphia 

Johnson,  Albert  D  Pitman,  X.  J. 

Johnson,  Herbert  F  Philadelphia 

Johnson,  Ruth  M  Philadelphia 

Johnston,  Elmer  W  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Lillian  R  Philadelphia 

Jones,  Raymond  G  Philadelphia 

Jordan,  Amos  Philadelphia 

Joyce,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Kaelber,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Kalback,  Leslie  Philadelphia 

Kanig,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Kaplan,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Kaplan,  Edward  I  Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Kirklyn,  Pa. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
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Leek,  John  R  Philadelphia 

Leib,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Leighton,  Elsie  B  Philadelphia 

Lenihan,  Catherine  M  Philadelphia 

Lenihan,  Mary  M  Philadelphia 

Leonard,  Thomas  Russell  Philadelphia 

Lerner,  David  Philadelphia 

Lessy,  George  Philadelphia 

Leviant,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Levin,  Abraham  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Levin,  Martin  Philadelphia 

Levin,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Levitsky,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Lewis,  Katharine  P  Philadelphia 

Lieberman,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Lion,  George  A  Philadelphia 

Liphart,  Charles  H  Philadelphia 

Lista,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Lloyd,  Kathleen  E  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Loeb,  Leonard  Philadelphia 

Logan,  George  K  Philadelphia 

Logan,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

Logrippo,  Frank  Xorristown,  Pa. 

Long,  Edith  M  Philadelphia 

Longacre,  Meredith  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Longstreet,  Mary  L  Philadelphia 

Love,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Love,  Mary  L  Philadelphia 

Lowcnthal,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Luartes,  Anaeleto  R  Philadelphia 

McAteer,  Patrick  Philadelphia 

McCann,  Edith  Philadelphia 

McCarthy,  James  L  Philadelphia 

McCarthy,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

McClay,  William  Philadelphia 

McCloskey,  William  J  Philadelphia 

McConomy,  William  Lester  Tuckerton,  N.  J: 

McCormiek,  Margaret  R  Philadelphia 

McCutcheon,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

McDermott,  Andrew  J  Philadelphia 

McDevitt,  Katherine  E  Philadelphia 

McDowell,  Philip  A  Philadelphia 

McEwan,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

McFadden,  Bruce  C  Philadelphia 

McGarvey,  Leonard  Weber  Philadelphia 

McGeady,  Thomas  J  Hazelton,  Pa. 

McGee,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

McGinn,  Francis  P  Philadelphia 

McGlinchey,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

McGrath,  Marie  Philadelphia 

McHenry,  Sara  M  Philadelphia 

McLaughlin,  Cornelius  Philadelphia 

McPhillips,  George  J  Philadelphia 
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Maoauley,  Joseph  .1  

Madk,  Leon  C  

MacLachlan,  William,  Jr  

Magee,  Paul  C  

Magsam,  I  larry  C  

Maflon,  Thomas  1  

Malloy,  William  

Mander,  John  S   P 

Marcus,  Mollie  M  P 

Margolis,  Evelyn  Philadelphia 

Markowitz,  Samuel  Philadelphia, 

Marks,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Matherson,  James  R  Philadelphia 

Mathews,  Percy  M  Philadelphia 

Mathewson,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Matthews,  Charles  F  Philadelphia 

Matthews,  Thomas  W  Philadelphia 

Maurer,  Roland  Camden,  N.  J. 

May,  George  T  Philadelphia 

Mazer,  Harry  M  Philadelphia 

Meagher,  Frank  J  Philadelphia 

Megaw,  C.  Harold  Philadelphia 

Meldrum,  George  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Mellon,  Jennie  Philadelphia 

Melnick,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Merritt,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Merz,  William  Philadelphia 

Metz,  Benjamin  C  Philadelphia 

Meyer,  Amelia  Philadelphia 

Mickle,  James  B  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Albert  E.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Millington,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Milne,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Mitchell,  Stanley  Philadelphia 

Montagno,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Montgomery,  Thomas  E  Philadelphia 

Moorad,  Abi  Y   Philadelphia 

Morgan,  William  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Morlock,  John  C  Philadelphia 

Morris,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Morrison,  Robert  A  Philadelphia 

Morton,  Samuel  L  Philadelphia 

Moser,  Ethel  S  Philadelphia 

Moss,  Bernice  Philadelphia 

Moyer,  Clarence  B   Philadelphia 

Moyer,  Edgar  H  Philadelphia 

Mullen,  Alfred  Joseph  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Murphy,  Thomas  L  Philadelphia 

Myers,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Nathanson,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Nattress,  William  S  Abington,  Pa* 

Nay,  Joseph  J  Philadelphia 

Neiderman,  Rhoda  Philadelphia 
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Nelly,  Herbert  B  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Newberger,  Jack  Philadelphia 

Newman,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Newman,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Niederman,  Charlotte  Philadelphia 

Niemeyer,  William  W  Philadelphia 

Kill,  Robert  L  Philadelphia 

N  i  1  sson ,  Eu gene  Philadelphia 

Nixon,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Nolan,  Maurice  James  Philadelphia 

Numbers,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Nummer,  Emilie  P  Philadelphia 

Nurry,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

O'Brien,  Frank  J  Philadelphia 

O'Brien,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Odendahl,  Andrew  Philadelphia 

Oertle,  G.  Clinton  Philadelphia 

O'Rourke,  Thomas  F  Philadelphia 

Oschwald,  Clinton  J  Philadelphia 

Pagano,  Anthony,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Pagno,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Palladino,  Benjamin  A  Philadelphia 

Pancoast,  Marie  A  Philadelphia 

Parham,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Parsons,  Thomas  A  Philadelphia 

Patterson,  Thomas  A  Philadelphia 

Paul,  Roslyn,  M  Philadelphia 

Peecher,  Lois  Frances  Philadelphia 

Peters,  Mona  A  Philadelphia 

Pettit,  James  W  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Pfizenmaier,  Karl  G  Philadelphia 

Phillips,  Aubrey  H  Haddon  Heights,  X.  J. 

Phillips,  Willis  A  Philadelphia 

Pianka,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Pierson,  Egbert  K  Woodbury  Heights,  X.  J. 

Pinkerton,  Lewis  C  Phcrnixville,  Pa. 

Piatt,  Isaac  Philadelphia 

Polen,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Pollock,  William  Philadelphia 

Pomerantz,  David  Philadelphia 

Powick,  Carolyn  W  X'orristown,  Pa. 

Price,  Anna  May  Philadelphia 

Price,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Price,  Mabel  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Prosciewicz,  Stanley  Philadelphia 

Pyle,  Edna  Media,  Pa. 

Radeliff,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Ramsey,  Charles  H  Philadelphia 

Rappaport,  Philip  Philadelphia 

RawclirTe,  Mary  II  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Rauscher,  Joseph  H  Philadelphia 

Rawle,  Agnes  E  Philadelphia 

Read,  Bertha  E  Philadelphia 
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Reckeweg,  W  illiam  A   Eaddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Reed,  William  II  Barren  Hill,  Pa. 

Reilly,  Patrick  Philadelphia 

Reteneller,  Sylvia  Marie  Philadelphia 

Reynolds,  Franklin  II  Philadelphia 

Rich,  Catherine  Philadelphia 

Ridsale,  James  II  Philadelphia 

Rieder,  Raymond  H  Philadelphia 

Roberts,  Frank  W  Philadelphia 

Robinovitz,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Robinson,  Jack  A  Philadelphia 

Robotham,  Richard  L  Philadelphia 

Rodgers,  Frank  E  Philadelphia 

Rohn,  Russell  W  Philadelphia 

Rooks,  Elbert  Marquand  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rosenblatt,  Esther  Freda  Philadelphia 

Rosenblatt,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Rosenbleeth,  Joseph'  Philadelphia 

Rosen wasser,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Rother,  Herbert  R  Philadelphia 

Rothstein,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Routenberg,  Israel  Philadelphia 

Rubin,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Ruche,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Rude,  Richard  G  Philadelphia 

Rudolph,  Aaron  Philadelphia 

Rudolph,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Ruggles,  Norbert  N . .  .'  Philadelphia 

Ruland,  John  Philadelphia 

Rulon,  Dorothy  B  Philadelphia 

Ruskin,  David  Philadelphia 

Rutherford,  James  A  Philadelphia 

Safford,  Henry  M  Philadelphia 

Salinger,  Dorothy  S  Philadelphia 

Samuel,  Arno  G  Philadelphia 

Sanchez,  Carlos  Heredia,  Costa  Rica,  C.  A. 

Sansweet,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Satinsky,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Satzberg,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Saulsbury,  Albert  W  Ridgely,  Md. 

Sauter,  William  M  Philadelphia 

Scattergood,  Joseph  J  Philadelphia 

Schachterle,  Alfred  F  Philadelphia 

Schaffer,  Edwin  H  Philadelphia 

Schander,  Charles  J  Philadelphia 

Schmidt,  Francis  L.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Schoenberg,  George  L  Philadelphia 

Schueck,  William   Philadelphia 

Schuehler,  Ida  E  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  David  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Isadore  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Sylvia  Philadelphia 

Scott,  J.  Gordon  Philadelphia 
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Seely,  Emil  R  Philadelphia 

Segal,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Segal,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Segal,  Samuel  C  Philadelphia 

Seidel,  Irving  Philadelphia 

Sellars,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Serrill,  Josephine  Mason  Philadelphia 

Shane,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Shapiro,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Sharpe,  William  F  Philadelphia 

Sheedy,  Lawrence  J  Philadelphia 

Shender,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Sherman,  Dora  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Shoemaker,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Shoemaker,  Raymond  W  Philadelphia 

Shull,  James  M  Philadelphia 

Shusterman,  Charles  II  Philadelphia 

Shute,  Raymond  Philadelphia 

Silcox,  Earle  R  Philadelphia 

Silverstine,  Maurice  Philadelphia 

Simpkins,  Rex  Philadelphia 

Sithens,  Fred  J  Philadelphia 

Sklar,  Cecelia  Philadelphia 

Sloane,  Barton  P.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Floyd  N  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Gustav  J  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Henderson  Kvdal,  Pa. 

Smith,  Nelson  M  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Parker  M  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Samuel  J  Philadelphia 

Smith,  William  Philadelphia 

Smith,  William  L  Philadelphia 

Smyth,  Margery  Philadelphia 

Sobelj  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Sobel,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Sofer,  Nessa  Philadelphia 

Soggs,  Howard  W  Philadelphia 

Sorkin,  Jeanette  Philadelphia 

Spickler,  Robert  Z.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Stahl,  Louis  G  Philadelphia 

Stahl,  Richard  Philadelpliia 

Starrels,  Zachary  Philadelphia 

Stauffer,  Edwin  P  Kirklyn,  Pa. 

Stavracos,  George  Philadelphia 

Steckle,  Frank  Hunter  Philadelphia 

Steeb,  Harry  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Steinhauser,  Joseph  A  Philadelpliia 

Steinhoff,  Alma  Philadelphia 

Stepnick,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Sterling,  Sigmund  M  Philadelphia 

Stern,  Nathan  Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
idelphia 


Stevenson,  Charles  A  

Stewart,  Agnes  M  

Stewart,  George  R  

StickleVj  George  Phillip  

Stiffel,  Frank  A  

Stone,  John  E  Philadelphia 

Storey,  Harriet  Philadelphia 

Stout,  Earl  L  Philadelphia 

Strohl,  Raymond  W  Philadelphia 

Stubblebine,  Everett  Philadelphia 

Studley,  Christopher  Philadelphia 

Styer,  Paul  H  Philadelphia 

Styles,  Joseph  L.    Philadelphia 

Sullivan,  C.  Eugenia  Philadelphia 

Sullivan,  Joseph  Emmett  Philadelphia 

Summers,  Walter  P  Philadelphia 

Susaneck,  Milton  Lederer  Philadelphia 

Tarrant,  Thomas  J  ,  Philadelphia 

Taylor,  Daniel  George  Philadelphia 

Taylor,  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Taylor,  Martha  M.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Taylor,  William  Blackwood,  N.  J. 

Teasdale,  Russell  C  Philadelphia 

Thomson,  Allan  H  Philadelphia 

Tibbetts,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Tieri,  Donsto  Philadelphia 

Tillberg,  Fred.  C  Philadelphia 

Toll,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Toll,  Michael  Schaeffer  Philadelphia 

Torbert,  Joseph  C  Philadelphia 

Trimarco,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Trombetta,  Frank  Philadelphia 

Tubis,  Benjamin  Philadelphia- 
Turner,  Harry  B.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Turner,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Uhl,  John  Philadelphia 

Vandegrif t,  John  Howard  Philadelphia 

Van  Sickle,  Clarence  L  Washington,  Pa. 

Villalolos,  Medardo  Arnapala,  Honduras,  C.  A, 

Volz,  Henry  W  Philadelphia 

Wachenhein,  Milton  M  Philadelphia 

Wagner,  William  H  Philadelphia 

Waldron,  Joseph  J  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wallgren,  Alric  E  Philadelphia 

Wasserman,  Robert  A  Philadelphia 

Watters,  William  A  Philadelphia 

Weiner,  Israel  Philadelphia 

Weiner,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Weiss,  Everett  L   .Philadelphia 

Weiss,  Silas  Philadelphia 

Welensky,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Welker,  Abram  J  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

Wendling,  Mable  I  Philadelphia 
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Wescott,  Livia  Philadelphia 

Weygandt,  F.  Roy  Philadelphia 

White,  Ruth  M  Philadelphia 

Whiteside,  Elmer  J  Philadelphia 

Wilcox,  Elbert  Alonzo  Philadelphia 

Wilkinson,  Charles  Edgar,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Will,  Joseph,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Jimmerson  R  Philadelphia 

Williams,  John  L  Philadelphia 

Willis,  Grace  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Byron  Alvin  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Wilson,  J.  Naomi  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Wingel,  Nicholas  Philadelphia 

Winkler,  Louisa  A  Philadelphia 

Wisler,  Harry  C  Philadelphia 

WoodrofTe,  Albert  N.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Woodward,  Horace  R  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Worrall,  Josephine  E  Philadelphia 

Yellin,  Julius  G  Philadelphia 

Yergey,  Eugene  Philadelphia 

Young,  John  G  Philadelphia 

Young,  Robert  A  Philadelphia 

Zappini,  Joseph  J.  B  Philadelphia 

Zartman,  Newton  Philadelphia 

Zeigenfus,  Mabel  E  Philadelphia 

Shorthand  Coursk. 

Abbott,  Beatrice  Frances  Philadelphia 

Adar,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Ader,  Anna  A  Philadelphia 

Adams,  John  E  Philadelphia 

Adelman,  Peggie  Philadelphia 

Aemisegger,  Albertina  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Albert,  Ethel  E  Philadelphia 

Allan,  King  W  Philadelphia 

Ambacher,  Marguerite  J  Philadelphia 

Amsel,  Marie  Teressa  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Alma  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Hilda  A  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Anton,  Rudolph  M.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Aptaker,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Arbuckle,  Edith  J  Philadelphia 

Armitage,  Bessie  May  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Gladys  M  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Mifflin  F  Philadelphia 

Arnold,  Elizabeth  A  Philadelphia 

Arnold,  Edna  G  Philadelphia 

Arraras,  Gracia  Maria  de  Dfuevedo  Anasco,  P.  R. 

Ashby,  Sarah  D  Philadelphia 

Ashdown,  Lillian  Philadelphia 
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Ashlon,  Viola  May  McKinlcy,  Pa, 

Bach,  Came  Philadelphia 

Bachman,  Edythe  B  Philadelphia 

Baoon,  Louise  E  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J, 

Bader,  Irving-  Philadelphia 

Baker,  John  Gushing  Philadelphia 

Ballentine,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Banes,  Berenice  Evelyn  Philadelphia 

Barker,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Barnum,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Barraclough,  Richard  Philadelphia 

Barthold,  Anna  C  Philadelphia 

Barton,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Bates,  Harry  G  ,  Philadelphia 

Battke,  Henrietta  Philadelphia 

Baugher,  Dorothy  G  Philadelphia 

Bateman,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Bateman,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Baus,  Edna  Mae  Philadelphia 

Bay  ley,  Sadie  R  Philadelphia 

Beach,  Irving  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Beddows,  Olive  Philadelphia 

Belber,  Diana  Philadelphia 

Bennett,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Bennis,  Norita  Philadelphia 

Benson,  Alice  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Berg,  Clara  ,  Philadelphia 

Berger,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Berkowitz,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Berman,  Bella  Philadelphia 

Berman,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Bernstein,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Berrie,  Mae  Edythe  Philadelphia 

Berryman,  Dorothy  May  Philadelphia 

Betcher,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Bick,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Bickel,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Binder,  Sara  Philadelphia 

Bitzer,  David,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Blaich,  Florence  E  Philadelphia 

Blenk,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Blisch,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Blizzard,  Marie  Cedarville,  Pa. 

Bloomer,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Bloomfield,  Abraham  Philadelphia 

Boland,  Kathryn  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Boney,  Alice  M  Philadelphia 

Borasky,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Borzell,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Bothwell,  Emily  Philadelphia 

Bowers,  Helen  E  Philadelphia 
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Bourke,  Mary  C  Philadelphia 

Bowne,  Louise  L.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Boyle,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Boyne,  Loretta  Philadelphia 

Brades,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Brady,  Marguerite  Philadelphia 

Brelsford,  Ethel  R  Philadelphia 

Brett,  Mercedes  Philadelphia 

Breuninger,  Clara  E  Philadelphia 

Briggs,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Brinkheide,  Margaret  M  Philadelphia 

Brod,  Bertha  Rose  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Beatrice  M.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Caroline  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Lillian  A.  E  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Brumfield,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Buchanan,  Florence  V   Philadelphia 

Buchanan,  Irene  C  Camden,   f.  J. 

Buck,  Olga  Philadelphia 

Buettenmuller,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Buhlman.  Helene   Philadelphia 

Busillo,  Camela  Philadelphia 

Butterworth,  Myrtle   Philadelphia 

Byrnes,  Helen  M   .  Philadelphia 

Calhoun,  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Cameron,  Ina  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Elaine  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Gertrude  E  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Candy,  Edwin  Shaw  Philadelphia 

Carey,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Carpenter,  Theresa  M  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  Walter  J  Philadelphia 

Carney,  May  Philadelphia 

Carpenter,  George  Philadelphia 

Carpenter,  Mary  E  Baltimore,  Md. 

Carey,  Charles  A.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Cassidy,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Cavanaugh,  Catharine  Philadelphia 

Chaney,  Gertrude  M  Philadelphia 

Chase,  Margaret  N  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Cherashore,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

Choynski,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Christensen,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Clarke,  Frances  E  Philadelphia 

Clarke,  Edith  M  Philadelphia 

Clarkson,  Georgia  A  Philadelphia 
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Claypoole,  Ronald  S  Philadelphia 

Clements,  Eleanor  E  Philadelphia 

( Jlinedinst,  Alice  F  Philadelphia 

Cobb,  Lewis  Philadelphia 

Coffey,  Jennie  M  Philadelphia 

( )ohen,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Cohen ,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Lena  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Regina  Philade  1 1  >hia 

ColHe,  Eleanor  Brooks  Castalia,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Jessie  C  Philadelphia 

Collins,  Rose  M  Philadelphia 

Connor,  Catharine  M  Philadelphia 

Conner,  Frances  M  Philadelphia 

Cook,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Cooney,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Col  per,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Edith  E  Philadelphia 

Cooper,  Mabel  Mary  Philadelphia 

Cope,  Florence  A  Philadelphia 

Copp,  Ruth  V  Philadelphia 

Corchran,  Clara  W  Philadelphia 

Cordray,  Nettie  Philadelphia 

Cotton,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Coyle,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Coyle,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

Coyne,  John  Philadelphia 

Cozens,  Clara  B  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Margaret  Shirley  Philadelphia 

Craven,  Thomas  John  Philadelphia 

Crawford,  Emma  Steele  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Creamer,  Anna  Mae  Philadelphia 

Cresswell,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Crickson,  Thora  C  Philadelphia 

Curran,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Cushman,  Fannie  Ambler,  Pa. 

Cussick,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Dakin,  Margaret  A  Hulmeville,  Pa. 

Dallett,  Thomas  B  Philadelphia 

Darde,  Gertie  Philadelphia 

Davidson,  Mary  E  Philadelphia 

Davila,  Maria  L  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Edwin  Walton  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Georgeanna  B  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Ida  E  Philadelphia 

Davis,  Rena  B  Philadelphia 

Davison,  Elizabeth  Florence  Philadelphia 

Decker,  Evangeline  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

Deegan,  Regina  T  Philadelphia 

Deeney,  Regina  Marie  Philadelphia 

DeHan,  Hettie  Philadelphia 
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DeHart,  Frances  Philadelphia 

Delaney,  Dan  M  Glenside,  Pa. 

DeLaney,  Marie  F  Philadelphia 

Delaney,  Joseph  Charles  Philadelphia 

DelCampo,  Laura  E  Philadelphia 

DelGuercio,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Dent,  Ada  A  Philadelphia 

DeRogates,  Anita  Philadelphia 

Devine,  Helen  Marie  Philadelphia 

Devlin,  Betty  D  Philadelphia 

Diamond,  William  Philadelphia 

Dickinson,  Joseph  F  Philadelphia 

Dickstein,  Nettie  Philadelphia 

Diehl,  Madeline  Philadelphia 

Diener,  Bertha  M  Philadelphia 

Dietzel,  Eliz  Philadelphia 

Dittmar,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Dollak,  Elsie   Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Harry  A  Philadelphia 

Donnelly,  Margaret   Philadelphia 

Dougherty,  Anna  M   Philadelphia 

Dougherty,  Avila  C  Philadelphia 

Downey,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Downham,  Gertrude  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Downs,  Mabel  E  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Catharine  E  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Gertrude  A  Philadelphia 

Doyle,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Draeger,  Erma  Philadelphia 

Dubin,  Cecelia  Philadelphia 

Duff,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Dull,  Sara  A  Philadelphia 

Dunlap,  Grace  Bourne  Philadelphia 

Eagen,  Joseph  N  Philadelphia 

Eberenz,  Emma  Philadelphia 

Eberle,  Dorothy  C  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Edel,  Clementine  C  Philadelphia 

Eden  Esther  May  Philadelphia 

Edson,  Gertrude  T  Philadelphia 

Eden,  Mildred  Florence  Philadelphia 

Effinger,  Elsie  T  Philadelphia 

Einhorn,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Eisenberg,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Elliott,  Thomas  Stanley  Philadelphia 

Elliott,  Katharine  Philadelphia 

Elliott,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

Ellis,  Cecil  Philadelphia 

Elston,  Ella  K  Philadelphia 

Elser,  Sophia  E  Philadelphia 

Engelke,  Edna  Philadelphia 

English,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Eno,  Florence  C  Philadelphia 
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Erickson,  Theresa  E  Philadelphia 

Ernst,  Raymond  W  Philadelphia 

Ertel,  Emily  E  Philadelphia 

Ervien,  Marian  L.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Esmond,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Evans,  Florence  Edith  Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Fabricant,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Factor,  Edythe  Philadelphia 

Fagan,  Catharine  Philadelphia 

Fass,  Sylvia  Philadelphia 

Feldman,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Fels,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

Feigenbaum,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Fendell,  Solomon  Philadelphia 

Ferguson,  Mildred  F  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ferguson,  Nellie  Philadelphia 

Ferry,  Marsella  G  Philadelphia 

Fichter,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Finn,  Marie  Marguerita  Philadelphia 

Finn,  Julia  A  Philadelphia 

Fischer,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Fitzgerald,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Fleming,  Esther  J  Philadelphia 

Fleming,  Isabella  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Flitter  Celia  Philadelphia 

Flogaus,  Freda  Eugenia  Philadelphia 

Flynn,  Marie  A,  Philadelphia 

Fogg,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Forbes,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

Forbes,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Forde,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Forrest,  Ethel  L  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Barbara  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Alice  M  Philadelphia 

Fox,  Elsie  M  Royersford,  Pa. 

Frank,  Freda  K  Philadelphia 

Frantzis,  Marie  C  Philadelphia 

Fraser,  Jean  C  Philadelphia 

Fredericks,  Kathryn  Philadelphia 

Freebairn,  Annie  S  Philadelphia 

Freed,  Walter  Philadelphia 

Freeman,  Helen  M  Philadelphia 

Frerard,  Anna  E  Lawndale,  Pa. 

Fricker,  Fred  Middleton  Glenside,  Pa. 

Friess,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Fritz,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Fry,  Louis  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Fuchsluger,  Martha  Philadelphia 

Funk,  Emma  Marie  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Claire  Agnes  Philadelphia 

Gallaher,  Margaret  B  Philadelphia 

Gearhart,  Ruth  Roberts  Philadelphia 

Geithner,  Paul  Herman  Philadelphia 
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Gelehrter,  Pauline  Philadelphia 

Geriot,  Marie  L  Philadelphia 

Gibson,  Jula  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Gilden,  Miriam  Philadelphia 

Gill,  Marguerite  R  Philadelphia 

Gilligan,  Marguerite  Philadelphia 

Gilmore,  Harold  Moyer  Philadelphia 

Glass,  Mae  A  Philadelphia 

Goldes,  Bertha  Philadelphia 

(loldsborough,  Edward  M  Philadelphia 

Gallagher,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Gerner,  Evelyn  Mae  Royersford,  Pa. 

Glackin,  Anna  E  Philadelphia 

Gohs,  Mabelle  R  Philadelphia 

GoiCO,  Juanita  E  Philadelphia 

Gold,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Gertrude  C  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Jennie  Philadelphia 

Goldberg,  Minnie  Philadelphia 

Goldberge,  Sadye  Philadelphia 

Goldfine,  Goldie  Philadelphia 

Goldfine,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Goldman,  Dora  Philadelphia 

Goldner,  Melba  H  Philadelphia 

Goldstein,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Goodman,  Ilevman  M  Philadelphia 

Goodwin,  Edith  M  Philadelphia 

Goodwin,  Elisabeth  Philadelphia 

Gordon,  Kate  Philadelphia 

Gordon,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Gore,  Eleanor  Frances  Philadelphia 

Green,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Green,  Jennie  Philadelphia 

Greenbaum,  Henrietta  Philadelphia 

Greene,  Reina  V  Philadelphia 

Gregson,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 

Greig,  Kathryn  Julia  Philadelphia 

Gretz,  Margaret  E.  B  Philadelphia 

Grier,  Margaret  S  Philadelphia 

Grimm,  Julia  Marcia  Philadelphia 

Groper,  Samuel  II  Philadelphia 

Gross,  Evelyn  G  Philadelphia 

Gross,  Lovella  Philadelphia 

Grossteffan,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Grubb,  Mary  A  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Guest,  Sarah  Philadelphia 

Gutierrez,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Hackman,  Esther  Philadelphia 

Hagan,  Anna  M  Philadelphia 
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Westerhood,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Wexler,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Wharton,  Mildred  Philadelphia 

Wheeler,  Louise  Philadelphia 

Whitaker,  Ruth  Philadelphia 

White,  Anna  Philadelphia 

White,  Rosa  Philadelphia 

Whitehead,  Elmer  F  Philadelphia 

Whit  taker,  Sybil  Philadelphia 

Wieland,  Alice  Philadelphia 

Wiggins,  Edna  Philadelphia 

Wilkins,  ldalee  P  Philadelphia 

Willey,  Margaret  B  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Katherine  M  Philadelphia 

Wills,  Blanche  Hamburg,  X.  V. 

Wilson,  Dorothy  S  Philadelphia 

Wilt,  Clara  V  Philadelphia 

Wilt,  Lvdia  Philadelphia 

Wilt,  Mary  B  Philadelphia 

Winters,  Gladys  Philadelphia 

Wise,  Anna  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Wisler,  Henry  C   Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Wolf,  Pearl  Philadelphia 

Wolfe,  Myrl  Philadelphia 

Woodbury,  Gertrude  North  Spencer,  Mass. 

Woolslager,  Ida  Philadelphia 

Wundohl,  Tillie  Philadelphia 

Wustner,  Florence  Philadelphia 

Yeabsly,  Enid  A  Philadelphia 

Yearicks,  Edith  Philadelphia 

Young,  Alberta  Philadelphia 

Young,  Irving  Philadelphia 

Young,  Mrs.  Madeline  B  Philadelphia 

Zanzinger,  Florence  A  Philadelphia 

Zeigenfus,  Mabel  E  Philadelphia 

Zeitchick,  Fannie  Philadelphia 

Zetty,  Lida  May  Philadelphia 

Zilberberg,  Harold  A  Philadelphia 

Zimmerman,  Sarah  Philadelphia 


List  of  Students. 
Advertising  and  Salesmanship 


Name.  Address. 

Allen,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Allison,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Alper,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Althouse,  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Armstrong,  Walter  E  Philadelphia 

Avery,  Frank  N  Philadelphia 

Ayerle  John  Philadelphia 

Ballaron,  Joseph  John  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Bannister,  James  Howard  Philadelphia 

Ban  tie,  Walter  O  Camden,  N.  J. 

Barger,  Laura  L  Philadelphia 

Barndt,  Carlton  Philadelphia 

Barnett,  George  B  Philadelphia 

Bauman,  W.  Emerson  Philadelphia 

Becker,  Abe  E  Philadelphia 

Benson,  Ralph  W  Philadelphia 

Birney,  Reta  Gould  Philadelphia 

Bodek,  Bernard  Philadelphia 

Boland,  Edward  Philip  Philadelphia 

Boocock,  Herbert  Jr  Philadelphia 

Borstein,  Adele  Camden,  N.  J. 

Braselman,  Mary  Rosa  Philadelphia 

Brogan,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Charles  R  Philadelphia 

Brunner,  Marquis  D  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Buchannan,  Charles  D  Philadelphia 

Burns,  John  J  . . . .  .Philadelphia 

Burns,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Calder,  Jean  F  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Clair  C  Philadelphia 

Campbell,  Rose  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  William  C  Philadelphia 

Carroll,  William  J  Philadelphia 

Carty,  Ruth  Eliazbeth  Philadelphia 

Ceres,  Lawrence  J  Philadelphia 

Clema,  Alfred  B  Philadelphia 

Cohen,  Joel  Louis  Philadelphia 

Collison,  Louis  H  Philadelphia 

Condit,  Perce  Dale  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cox,  Joseph  C  Philadelphia 

Crowe,  William  Philadelphia 

Crowell,  Gerald  Foss  Philadelphia 

Cryden,  J.  C  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cudd,  Richter,  M  Philadelphia 

Daly,  Allan  D.,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Dangelo,  Phillip  Philadelphia 

Deemer,  William  H  Philadelphia 

De  Luca,  Romolo  Philadelphia 

Devine  John  Paul  Philadelphia 

Dippel,  Albert  Philadelphia 

Doan,  Joseph  L  Philadelphia 

Dolin,  Louis  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Address. 

Dougherty,  Joseph  P  Philadelphia 

Drachman  Albert  I  Philadelphia 

Drever,  John  L  Philadelphia 

Duss,  John  G  Philadelphia 

Elson,  Nathan  Philadelphia 

Erny,  Andrew  R  Philadelphia 

Erwin,  Allen  T  Philadelphia 

Feldman,  Ben  Philadelphia 

Ferguson.  Robert  Burns  Philadelphia 

Firx,  Arthur  Philadelphia 

Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia 

Flock,  Dick  Emanuel  Philadelphia 

Flower,  Arch  Philadelphia 

Ford,  George  L  Philadelphia 

Foster,  Bessie  Philadelphia 

Foster,  Katherine  K  Philadelphia 

Freed,  Leonard  E  Philadelphia 

Freestone,  Clarence  Philadelphia 

Fritz,  Norman  G  Philadelphia 

Fulmer,  Raymond  F  Philadelphia 

Gamson,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Gansz,  Herman  Steck  Philadelphia 

Garwood,  Alex.  B  Philadelphia 

Geiger,  Lawrence  H  Philadelphia 

Getzow,  Fannie  Philadelphia 

Giles,  Adelaide  Geary  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Gimpel,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Gindhart,  Franklin  K  Philadelphia 

Glatz,  Benjamin  Albert  Philadelphia 

Glenn,  George  A  Philadelphia 

Gough,  Joseph  Thomas  Philadelphia 

Grabuski,  Philip  E  Philadelphia 

Graves,  Paul  H  Collingdale,  Pa. 

Green,  Maurice  Edmund  Philadelphia 

Haggerty,  Charles  Anthony  Philadelphia 

Hanson  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Harner,  Lester  A  Philadelphia 

Harris,  Philip  Philadelphia 

Harrison,  Marion  E  Philadelphia 

Harrison,  Walter  T  Philadelphia 

Harvey,  Robert  M  Philadelphia 

Hawkins,  Ralph  Glenside,  Pa. 

Herman,  Elizabeth  S  Philadelphia 

Heston,  Charles  B  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Hettinger,  Albert  J  Philadelphia 

Hitching,  Robert  Philadelphia 

Hogan,  John  J  Philadelphia 

Hutchinson,  Harold  B  Philadelphia 

Jackson,  George  R  Philadelphia 

Jacobs,  William  S  Philadelphia 

Jaskowiak  Walter  Philadelphia 

Jayes,  Thomas  H  Philadelphia 

Jeffrey,  Edwin  Francis  Philadelphia 


List  of  Students. 


Name.  Andrew*. 

Johnson,  Lewis  K  Philadelphia 

Johnston,  J  high  Forrest  City,  Pfc. 

Jones,  John  Wesley  Dover,  Del. 

Joyce,  Margaret  Philadelpl  i i a 

Kelley,  George  C  Philadelphia 

Kernaghan,  Frank  J  Philadelphia 

Keyser,  Irving  Philadelphia 

Klein,  Morris  M  Philadelphia 

Koch,  George  G  Philadelphia 

Krasson,  Blanche  Philadelphia 

Kriter,  Herman  Charles  Philadelphia 

Landis,  John  C  Philadelphia 

Laurent,  George  J  Philadelphia 

Lawson,  John  William  Philadelphia 

Lea  veil,  Vern  J.  Philadelphia 

Leiner,  Benjamin  Philadelphia 

Leslie,  Lillian  A  Philadelphia 

Lewis,  Edward  F  Glenside,  Pa. 

Lichenstein,  Sidney  Philadelphia 

Lincoln,  August  Philadelphia 

Linke,  Oscar  W  Philadelphia 

Lockhart,  S.  J  Colwyn,  Pa. 

Longworth,  Stewart  W  Philadelphia 

Lundy,  Louis  S  Philadelphia 

McCracken,  Robert  Philadelphia 

McCullough^ William  C  Philadelphia 

McFarland^Elwood  G  Philadelphia 

Mclntire,  William  G  Philadelphia 

McKay,  Elmer  Russell  Philadelphia 

McShane,  Mary  Philadelphia 

Marion,  Joseph  Lincoln  Philadelphia 

Marks,  Samuel  Philadelphia 

Mars,  Elmer  G  Philadelphia 

Megaw,  C.  Howard  Philadelphia 

Merz,  George  S  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Marian  A  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Thomas  Andrew  Philadelphia 

Milligan,  Leslie  Seaford,  Del. 

Morton,  Samuel  L  , .  .  .Philadelphia 

Moulder,  Walter  J  Philadelphia 

Murdock,  Malcolm  J  Philadelphia 

Murdza,  Nicholas  H  Philadelphia 

Murray,  John  B..  Philadelphia 

Naudascher,  William  Philadelphia 

Neuman,  Paul  Robert  Philadelphia 

Noble,  Lewis  Z  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Nolan,  John  Joseph  Philadelphia 

Norman,  Michael  Philadelphia 

Norris,  Eleanor  M  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  F  Philadelphia 

Obusy,  Louis  J  Camden,  N.  J. 

Och,  Harry  Philadelphia 

O'Donnell,  John  W  Philadelphia 
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Name.  /  Address. 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  A  '. . .  Philadelphia 

O'Rourke,  Francis  P  Philadelphia 

Orr,  Robert  W  Philadelphia 

Parkinson,  John  Benedict  Camden,  N.  J. 

Parrish,  Edward  Philadelphia 

Patterson,  I.  Smedley  Philadelphia 

Peterson,  Allan  Pottetown,  Pa. 

Phillips,  William,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Pierami,  Joseph  M  Philadelphia 

Pisacane,  Louis  Philadelphia 

Pollow,  William  Philadelphia 

Powell,  Ralph  E  Philadelphia 

Prall,  Clyde  Philadelphia 

Priestly,  J.  Leonard  Philadelphia 

Puro,  Morris  Philadelphia 

Raff  el,  Solomon  Philadelphia 

Reckewcg,  William  A  Haddoo  Heights,  N.  J. 

Reed,  William  B  Philadelphia 

Reese,  James  E  Norristown,  Pa. 

Reichlin,  Rac  Philadelphia 

Rcichman,  Fred  Philadelphia 

Reustle,  Elmer  F  Philadelphia 

Riley,  Earl  A  Philadelphia 

Ristine,  Charles  W  Philadelphia 

Rocsler,  Etta  M.  (Mrs.)  Philadelphia 

Rosen,  Charles  J  Philadelphia 

Samuels,  Louis  K  Philadelphia 

Saxton,  Ralph  If  Philadelphia 

Saylor,  Bertha  H  Philadelphia 

Scharli,  Albert  F  Philadelphia 

Scheiffer,  Charles  Henry  Philadelphia 

Schlechter,  Albert  J  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  William  B  Philadelphia 

Schwartzman,  Beth  H  Philadelphia 

Schwartzman,  Isadore  C  Philadelphia 

Setzler,  Walter  R  Philadelphia 

Shaffer,  Robert  S  Philadelphia 

Shollenberger,  Alda  Philadelphia 

Shubert,  Margaret  R  Philadelphia 

Simmons,  Millard  B  Philadelphia 

Sipple,  Thomas  B  Philadelphia 

Slowter,  Elza  C  Philadelphia 

Smart,  Charles  Louis  Philadelphia 

Sobel,  Harry  F  Philadelphia 

Solis-Cohen,  Francis  N  Philadelphia 

Stanert,  Theresa  M  Philadelphia 

Starrett,  Robert  J  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Start,  Russell  I  Philadelphia 

Steinberg,  David  N  Philadelphia 

Steinbrecher,  David  Philadelphia 

Steinbrecher,  Harry  Philadelphia 

Stevenson,  Earle  W  Philadelphia 

Stewart,  John  S.,  Jr  Philadelphia 


List  of  Students. 


Name.  Address. 

Strouse,  Lloyd  Philadelphia 

Strunk,  Floyd  Philadelphia 

Sweeney,  Joseph  J  Philadelphia 

Swenson,  Andrew  Philadelphia 

Szirmay,  Frank  J  Philadelphia 

Tait,  George  Robert  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Thornton,  Lee  E  Philadelphia 

Tiers,  Anne  J  Philadelphia 

Tillberg,  Frederick  C  Philadelphia 

Trinkle,  Wilmer  S  Philadelphia 

Tunis,  Marion  M  Philadelphia 

Van  Tine,  Russell  H  Philadelphia 

Waddington,  Henry,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Wallace,  William  Robert  Philadelphia 

Walsh,  Anne  M  Philadelphia 

Walsh,  John  F  Philadelphia 

Walton,  Olive  V  Norristown,  Pa. 

Watermayer,  Warner  Philadelphia 

Watson,  Ferdinand  T  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Weber,  Roy  Lester  Philadelphia 

Weiss,  Harry  J  Philadelphia 

Werner,  John  H  Philadelphia 

Weygandt,  F.  Roy  Philadelphia 

Whitaker,  Josephine  Philadelphia 

Wiener,  Myer  M  Philadelphia 

Wilds,  James  Raymond  Strafford,  Pa. 

Wilgus,  Walter  R  Philadelphia 

Wilkinson,  Archibald  L  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Wilkinson,  James  A  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Frances  B  Norristown,  Pa. 

Young,  Robert  A  Philadelphia 

Ziegler,  Karl  H  Philadelphia 

Zweir,  George  H  Philadelphia 


Office  Training. 


Adams,  Mildred  I  Philadelphia 

Bachman,  Mildred  C  Philadelphia 

Baring,  Melba  Fern  wood,  Pa. 

Bass,  Eva  Philadelphia 

Behrman,  Theresa  Philadelphia 

Boyer,  Pellman,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Bradway,  Harriet  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Brady,  Margaret  V  Philadelphia 

Braker,  Mary  L.  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Charles  H  Philadelphia 

Butler,  Esther  M  Philadelphia 

Butterworth,  Helen  Philadelphia 

Chalmers,  Evelyn  Gordon  Philadelphia 

Chalmers,  Grace  Philadelphia 

Christaldi,  Marie  G  Philadelphia 

Clouse,  Clara  Philadelphia 

Collins,  Ula  E  Philadelphia 

Crothamel,  Florence  G  Philadelphia 
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Name.  Address. 

Daniels,  Martha  H  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

Dick,  Martha  E  Philadelphia 

Diemer,  Mildred  Lydia  Philadelphia 

Dietz,  Martha  M  Philadelphia 

Duffield,  Paul  E  Philadelphia 

Dyer,  Helen  E  Philadelphia 

Eames,  Wealtha  E  Philadelphia 

Faith,  May  Elizabeth  Philadelphia 

Fields,  Lois  E  Philadelphia 

Giagnacovo,  Mabel  L  Bristol,  Pa. 

Goldberger,  Olga  Philadelphia 

Gould,  Addie  Millville,  N.  J. 

Hanson,  Jessie  Philadelphia 

Hewitt,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Hilbert,  Monroe  Philadelphia 

Huber,  Catharine  Philadelphia 

Huester,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Hutton,  Ruth  J  DuBois,  Pa. 

Johnston,  Myrtle  Bala,  Pa. 

Kates,  Dorothy  Millville,  N.  J. 

Kemmerer,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

King,  Edith  Frances  Philadelphia 

Krauss,  John,  Jr  Philadelphia 

Kugel.  Irene  Philadelphia 

Kunkle,  Harriett  B  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Lamming,  Elsie  Philadelphia 

List,  Dorothy  M  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Lyne,  Helen  Philadelphia 

McCracken,  Clarence  H  Philadelphia 

McCurdy,  Jane  C  Tenkintown,  Pa. 

MacAllister,  Margarel  Philadelphia 

Marenzana,  Caroline  Louisa  Philadelphia 

Mathie,  Jean  Philadelphia 

Messina,  Leonard  J  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Grace  E  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Sarah  Jane  Bristol,  Pa. 

Miller,  Sidney  B  Philadelphia 

Mitch,  Cora  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mitchell,  Elsie  Elizabeth  Glenside,  Pa. 

Montgomery,  Anna  Philadelphia 

Moskowitz,  Eleanor  Philadelphia 

Mosteller,  Alice  Moosic,  Pa. 

Musgrave,  Mary  Scranton,  Pa. 

Nash,  Muriel  Frances  Eureka,  Pa. 

Nelson,  Jeanette  Philadelphia 

Nixon,  Edith  E  Philadelphia 

Phillippi,  Gladys  A  Philadelphia 

Piatt,  Dorothy  Philadelphia 

Roberts,  Eunice  N  Philadelphia 

Rose,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Ryer,  Evelyn  F  Philadelphia 

Saurman,  Anna  Elizabeth  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Schambelain,  Sophie  Philadelphia 


List  of  Students. 
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Name.  Addrehh. 

Schreiber,  Margaret  Philadelphia 

Schulof,  Caroline  M  Philadelphia 

Schwartz,  Leonard  Philadelphia 

Scott,  Fannye  Philadelphia 

Seaman,  Katherine  M  West  Creek,  N.  J. 

Seidman,  Eva  Philadelphia 

Shetzline,  Mabel  Philadelphia 

Shulman,  Mildred  M  Philadelphia 

Simon,  Frances  H  Philadelphia 

Sklar,  Cecelia  Philadelphia 

Skwer,  Sadie  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Kathryn  Matilda  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Marion  Lydia  Philadelphia 

Stahl,  Frances  De  Lone  Philadelphia 

Steinruck,  Clifford  Parkersford,  Pa. 

Stepp,  Lillian  Philadelphia 

Stolz,  Ethel  Philadelphia 

Thompson,  Helen  E  Horsham,  Pa. 

Tomlinson,  Edith  A  M orris ville,  Pa. 

Trumbower,  Sara  D  Sellers  ville.  Pa. 

Tunis,  Millicent  Philadelphia 

Vanaman,  Margaret  D  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Veltman,  Beatrice  Mill  ville,  N.  J. 

Wagner,  William  Philadelphia 

Wahl,  Hertha  Philadelphia 

Wallace,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Walters,  Margaret  Lancaster,  Ohio 

Warth,  Lillian  G  Philadelphia 

Welker,  Beatrice  Philadelphia 

White,  Rebecca  Philadelphia 

Wilkinson,  Florence  P  Philadelphia 

Williams,  Marion  Philadelphia 

Zimmer,  Florence  M  Philadelphia 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Aaronson,  Jeanette  1625  E.  Berks  St. 

Abrams,  Louis  B  711  W.  Berks  St. 

Ackenbrack,  James  Lloyd  1034  Elismore  Place,  Chester  Pa. 

Adam,  Herbert  2047  W.  Somerset  St. 

Adam,  John  F  1817  N.  Leithgow  St. 

Addis,  Kathryn  2548  S.  Reese  St. 

Addison,  Frances  125  N.  Salford  St. 

Adelman,  Morris  2400  S.  7th  St. 

Agnew,  Robert  H  1626  N.  6th  St. 

Albert,  Alfred  Robert  1953  Wakeling  St. 

Alcorn,  Frances  234  W.  Rittenhouse  St. 

Alexander,  Scholley  Pace  2126  N.  Mervine  St. 

Alexander,  W.  B  Media,  Pa. 

Allen,  Amos  S  178ChambersSt.,Phillipsburg,N.J. 

Allen,  Arietta  2224  Kennedy  St. 

Allen,  Harold  S  734  S.  19th  St. 

Allovitz,  Jacob  1315  S.  Fairhill  St. 
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Name.  Address. 

Anderson,  Hulda  M  

Andrews,  James  Philadelphia 

A    ,mwo  T,  moo  /  3020  W.  Oxford  St. 

Andrews,  Thomas  j  32Q  Haley  ^  pittsburgh>  Pa> 

Antrobus,  Edna  M  2824  N.  28th  St. 

Apstein,  Louis  1  1932  E.  Monmouth  St. 

Armstrong,  Stanley  3033  N.  Broad  St. 

Asay,  Allen  518  Penn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Auerbach,  Hyman  964  N.  7th  St. 

Auerbach,  Isadore   1537  N.  Franklin  St. 

Auerbach,  Maurice  964  N.  7th  St. 

Auerbach,  Willis  3106  Montgomery  Ave. 

Bacon,  Ogden  C  141  W.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Baer,  Albert  E  1627  N.  Park  Ave. 

Baglivo.  William  S  1168  S.  11th  St. 

Baker,  Paul  H  1819  N.  Broad  St. 

Balaban,  Selig  871  N.  6th  St. 

Ball,  Edna  V  7246  Montour  St. 

Ball,  William  E  7246  Montour  St. 

Barke,  Thomas  J  SS  Fairmount  Ave. 

Barr,  Charles  ft  {  Slgjgjtffc-  Reading,  Pa. 

Barr,  Thaddeus  8  19  8.  6th  St.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Barron,  William  G  210  S.  53d  St. 

Battle,  C.  A  510  S.  47th  St. 

Bean,  Margaret  1908  Master  St. 

Bechtel,  Norman  R  4912  Knox  St. 

Bellinfante,  Joseph  1609  Ellsworth  St. 

\kt-aa:~  t  /  1843  Christian  St. 

Belton,  Waddie  L  i  m3  Xmth  Aye  _  Camden>  s  c 

Benedict,  James  Glen  j  jg*iJ*        Route  , 

Bennett,  Harvey  2116  Wharton  St. 

Bennett,  Bertram  B   2018  N  17th  St. 

Benson,  Francis  K  2  Vandever  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Berdow,  Abram  1613  N  10th  St. 

Berezinski,  Stanley  3119  Emery  St. 

Berg,  Einar  C   2075  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Bergey,  Raymond  {  }g*** 

Bernard,  Charles  H  1618  Fitiwater  St. 

Berman,  Abraham  334  Buttonwood  St. 

Bertherick,  Arthur  P  124  Ridge  Ave.,  Darby,  Pa. 

Bertolino,  Ralph  1215  Tasker  St. 

Beuttenmuller  Hettie  5300  X.  Mervine  St. 

Biddle,  Charles  W  6050  N.  21st  St. 

Bittner,  Wallace  E  5218  N.  2d  St. 

Blank,  Edwin  A.  J  409  E.  Thompson  St. 

Blessing,  Charles  2824  N.  23d  St. 

Bloom,  Leah  E  212  W.  7th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Boggs,  Lake  L  1906  Diamond  St. 

"  713  Pine  St. 


Boletsky,  Abraham  J  \  Stockton,  N.  J 


List  of  BtUDBNTB, 
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Name.  Addresb. 

Boletsky,  Meyer  713  Tine  St, 

Boocock,  Herbert  J  3604  Queen  Lane 

Boorse,  Elinor  203E. FornanceSt.,Norristown, Pa. 

Bopp,  Rufus  Keys  Hill  Torresdale,  Philadelphia 

Bouch,  Benjamin  3870  Cambridge  St. 

Bowne,  Thomas  II.,  Jr  440  Somerville  Ave. 

Boyd  William  C  3029  N.  Marshall  St. 

Bragger,  Henry  John  2601  W.  Sergeant  St. 

Bragger,  Richard  E  2601  W.  Sergeant  St. 

Braun,  F.  P.,  Jr  405  Hillside  Ave. 

Braye,  James  Thomas  1724  Christian  St. 

Brennan,  John  4271  Griscom  St. 

v  n  /  2856  Tulip  St. 

Brenner,  Gerson  \  415  N.  9th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Breuninger,  Edna  M  2413  N.  15th  St. 

Brient,  Percy  A.  A  236  Apsley  St. 

Brill,  Alexander  934  Wolf  St. 

Brill,  Florence  962  N.  7th  St. 

Bristow,  Florence  1255  N.  Sartain  St. 

Broberg,  Karin  4132  Girard  Ave. 

Brooks  Margaret  N  1824  N.  17th  St.. 

Brown,  Elwell  3431  H  St. 

Brown,  Henry  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Jean  G  2008  N.  6th  St. 

Brown,  Katherine  M  50th  and  Woodland  Ave. 

Brown,  Percy  1512  N.  56th  St. 

Brown,  Robert  M  2021  Memphis  St. 

Brunno,  Thomas  \ . . .  1726  Manton  St. 

Bryan,  Sterling  2978  Tilton  St. 

Bryce,  Stanley  Charles  1942  N.  13th  St. 

Buehren,  Henry  C,  Jr  2637  N.  5th  St. 

Bugner,  Charles  Eugene  641  W.  Johnson  St. 

Burg,  Solomon  410  S.  5th  St. 

Bustard,  George  1  1416  City  Line,  Oak  Lane 

Byrne,  John  P.,  Jr  2308  Thompson  St. 

Cairns,  Anna  3327  N.  Mascher  St. 

Caldwell,  Walter  763  S.  15th  St. 

Caley,  William  L  1626  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Campbell,  Andrew  J  1512  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Candy,  Leonard  5919  Torresdale  Ave. 

Caplin,  Rachel  1 10  S.  Vermont  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Carl,  Charles  L.,  Jr  Ill  W.  Rockland  St. 

Carlson,  Gustave  2147  Church  St. 

Carrickhoff,  Wanda  R  3201  Arizona  St, 

Carstens,  Emil  512  W.  Cornwall  St. 

Carstens,  Henry  J  512  W.  Cornwall  St. 

Carter,  Carolyn  (Mrs.)  1811  N.  Gratz  St. 

Casselberry,  Anna  R  1232  N.  15th  St. 

ro+iir,  t„™  tp  /  1621  N.  17th  St. 

Cathn,  Lynn  I.  C  j  Redwood,  N.  Y. 

Cella,  Ermino  642  Carpenter  St. 

Chidekel,  Morris  722  Tasker  St. 
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Chorney,  Martha  (Mrs.)  5405  Baltimore  Ave. 

Chow,  Pin  4535  Frankford  Ave. 

Cilovitch,  Leon  2040  N.  25th  St. 

Claire,  Guy  S  5247  Market  St. 

Clark,  Wesley  2222  N.  Colorado  St. 

Clarke,  Charles  Richard  333  Krams  Ave. 

Clayman,  Samuel  2120  N.  Marshall  St. 

Cochrane,  John  W  5856  Mervine  St. 

n  «    .  Unnrn „i  /  1705  Wharton  St. 

Colbert,  Howard  (  n28  ming  ^  Baltimorej  Md 

Coleman,  George  C  2900  N.  16th  St. 

Collins,  Moses  L  2222  Jefferson  St. 

Collner,  John  J  4235  N.  15th  St. 

Coma,  Anthony  S  5235  Woodland  Ave. 

Comegys,  Elbert  N  1404  N.  22d  Si . 

Connelly,  William  2106  Summer  St. 

Connor,  John  Francis  2817  N.  13th  St 

Conrad,  William  J  1500  Myrtlewood  Ave. 

Conte,  Charles  R  846  TatnaU  St  Wilmington,  Del. 

Cook,  Ernest  L  1527  N.  Garnet  St. 

Cooley,  Maude  M  1S20  Spring  Garden  St. 

Cooper,  Bernard  223  South  St. 

Cooper,  Morris  3346  Market  St. 

/v,_..  p,   i  _  /  Roversford,  Pa. 

corao,  Marios  -{  Caracas,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Couch,  Luther,  R  606  S.  22d  St. 

Cox,  Mortimer  U  1213  Wolf  St. 

Cox,  T.  L  1214  N.  Cadwallader  St. 

Craig,  William  B  3437  N.  Lee  St. 

Crawford,  Janet  410  Erie  Ave. 

Crisconi,  John  1530  Wharton  St. 

Crowe,  Emerson  N  1005  S.  54th  St. 

Cummings,  Gertrude  E  8  Asbury  Terrace,  Oak  Lane 

Cunard,  Edward  Albert  139  Dudley  St.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Cunningham,  Evelvn  1634  N.  Fawn  St. 

Danbert,  Helen  M  6004  Dittman  St. 

Dannemann,  Emil  A  561  S.  12th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

n  r,    in  t?  Qio^^  /  1630  N.  18th  St. 

Danzola,  F.  Slade  \  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Davensport,  Edwin  0  2026  N.  broad  St. 

D'Avignon,  Joseph  N  1235  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Davis,  Warren  H  1101  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Davy,  Margaret  C.  (Mrs.)  1711  N.  16th  St. 

Dawson,  Hugh  Cunningham  170  E.  Sharpnack  St. 

Deeney,  Daniel  P  715  W.  Cumberland  St. 

del  Yalta,  Manuel  Jesus  del  Monte,  Calbe,  San  An- 

astasio 

Denitz,  Wolf  3215  Monument  Ave. 

Denninger,  Joseph  208  W.  Clapier  St. 

ta         r,  llno  „  rp  /  3529  X.  Watts  St. 

Depew,  Chauncey  T  j  519  Lockhart  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

De  Roche,  Percy  116  N.  24th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Develin,  Reynolds  6416  N.  11th  St.,  Oak  Lane 
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Name.  Addbim. 

Devers,  William  F.,  Jr  0720  N.  Carlisle  St  . 

De  Fiore.  Attilio  1523  S.  Carlisle  St, 

Doane,  Elizabeth  A  2152  N.  Natrona  St. 

Dodge,  Frederick  Delos  2213  N.  19th  St  . 

Dogan,  Harry  2014  N.  25th  St. 

f  Care  of  Capt.  W.  P.  Robert,  Navy 

Dolly,  Nettie  E   Yard 

[  206  Dolphin  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Donegan,  Joseph  H  1214  Palethorp  St. 

Donohue,  Edward  B  2084  Kingston  St. 

Donovan,  M.  Kathleen  2311  Oxford  St. 

Doughtan,  Lewis  1346  N.  57th  St. 

Downing,  Charles  S  122  W.  Gravers  Lane 

Dreisbach,  Florence  M  221  W.  Mount  Pleasant  Ave. 

Drew,  Simon  117  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Drumgoole,  William  715  S.  Mervine  St. 

Dubin,  Rena  702  Mifflin  St. 

Dunbar,  Jennie  1021  S.  Paxson  St. 

Duncan,  Donald  3030  N.  3d  St. 

Duncan,  Robert  T  3030  N.  3d  St. 

Dwyer,  Frank  1028  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Dyshel,  Benjamin  1925  S.  5th  St. 

Dzube,  Dora  1853  E.  Monmouth  St. 

Eardley,  Martha  Elizabeth  2851  N.  11th  St. 

Eaton,  Arthur  W  127  N.  50th  St. 

Edel,  Joseph  Stenton  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill 

Edelstein,  Abraham  301  N.  6th  St. 

Edelstein,  Sidney  M   Coatesville,  Pa. 

Eisen,  Harry  852  N.  5th  St. 

Elliott,  Earl  2640  N.  Germantown  Ave. 

Elliott,  Russell  E  2450  W.  Huntingdon  St. 

Erlich,  Alex  3006  Cumberland  St. 

Eutrican,  Charles  M  2431  Ingersoll  St. 

Evans,  Dewi  Tecoyn  State  and  Prospect  Sts.,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 
2019  Arch  St. 


Faber,  John  A  j  25g6  Railey  ^  Buffalo>  N  Y 

Faunce,  Robert  Meill  4829  Mulberry  St. 

Feigley,  A.  (Miss)  2428  W.  Firth  St. 

Feinberg,  Lewis  C  519  Morse  St. 

Feinberg,  Milton  519  Morse  St. 

FelcofT,  Irving  ,  2522  N.  31st  St. 

Feldman,  Clara  51st  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Fellows,  Thomas  538  Penn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Felton,  Dana  S   .  .Towanda,  Pa. 

Fenderson,  George  B  1002  S.  18th  St. 

Fesq,  Edward  J  531  N.  8th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Finegold,  Charles  R.  523  Button  wood  St. 

Finegold,  Sara  523  Button  wood  St. 

Fischer,  Albert  2527  S.  Galloway  St. 

Fischer,  William  E  642  N.  46th  St. 

Fitzpatrick,  George  W  153  Mill  Creek  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Flickstein,  Joseph  2156  N.  11th  St. 
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Foley,  John  R  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

Foley,  William  J  2509  N.  6th  St. 

Folwell,  Ralph  T  Ill  Bethlehem  Pike,  Chestnut  Hill 

Foster,  Walter  632  Pine  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Fox,  Ernest  Sylvester  Roberts  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Frank,  Elmer  B  126  E.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Frebe,  Russell  924  Linwood  Ave.,  Collingswood, 

N.  J. 

Friedman,  Emanuel  6224  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Fries,  Paul  A  5735  Leonard  St. 

Fritsche,  Emma  Merion  Road,  Merion,  Pa. 

Froland,  Hugh  1937  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Fuhrman,  Nola  933  Broadway  Camden,  X.  J. 

Fuhs,  Sidney  2214  N.  12th  St. 

Funk,  Joseph  R  2140  8.  Carlisle  St. 

Galem,  Daniel  P  2831  E.  Ontario  St. 

Gallagher,  Anna  1825  Diamond  St. 

Gallagher,  Joseph  Anthony  307  S.  40th  St. 

Gamble,  Florence  119  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave. 

Garnett,  Herbert  C  Oakburne.  Pa. 

Garwood,  Hubert  Palmyra.  N.  J. 

Gaspari,  Joseph  1156  S.  Clarion  St. 

Gebhart,  Walter  II  3106  Longshore  St. 

Geiser,  Ethel  3262  NT.  L3th  St. 

Geistert,  John  William  813  Newton  Ave.  Camden,  X.  J. 

Genkin,  Morris  {  SJViff  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gerhart,  Samuel  R  1709  Columbia  Ave. 

Gerritv,  George  B  1910  8.  15th  St. 

Gery,  Frank  W  1214  E.  (lichen  Aw. 

Gilmore,  William  Homer  4650  X.  Carlisle  St. 

Gimmi,  Raymond  1255  Leopard  St. 

Gindhart,  F.  K  1537  N.  Dover  St. 

Giordano,  Ralph  F  1026  S.  8th  St. 

Gironella,  Celse  2030  X.  11th  St. 

Gleeton,  Lorenzo   264  Armal  St. 

Gold,  Jacob  S  1414  N.  10th  St. 

Goldberg,  Jacob   2204  N.  Franklin  St. 

Goldberg,  Nettie  H  2141  S.  2d  St. 

Golden,  Abraham  841  N.  6th  St 

Goldfine,  Jacob  Philadelphia 

Goldstein,  Harry  419  Girard  Ave. 

Goodman,  Isadora   1723  S.  6th  St, 

Gordy,  John  Denard  Glenolden,  Pa. 

I  (  1807  N.  15th  St, 

Gomez,  Amaro  \  Care  of  Bacorch  &  Co.,  Santiago, 

(  Cuba 

Gooding,  Harry  E.  S  Welsh  Road  and  Arnold  Ave.,  Wil- 
low Grove,  Pa. 

Grammer,  Ralph  L  457  Bringhurst  St. 

Graves,  William  E  5618  Catharine  St. 

Gray,  Walter  Raymond  4937  N.  10th  St. 

Gray,  William  S  2103  Orthodox  St. 
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Name.  Address. 

Green,  Helen  M  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Greene,  Walter  2222  Kimball  St. 

Griffith,  Morris  J  5632  N.  7th  St. 

Griggs,  Victor  Sylvester  {  ^p^ans  Roads,  Va. 

Grim,  Alma  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Q  J.,.  /  1204  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Grone,  Robert  {  Danville,  Pa. 

Groosman,  Benjamin  503  Tasker  St. 

Grothus,  Sigmund  2071  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Gutekurst,  Ralph  M  1432  N.  5th  St. 

Haines,  Dorothy  3721  Bouvier  St. 

Hall,  Robert  Edgar  608  Main  St.,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  William  C  1543  N.  Gratz  St. 

Hammond,  Benjamin  P  10th  and  Main  Sts.,  Upland,  Pa. 

Hance,  Florence  V  144  W.  Sharpnack  St- 

Handschumacher,  Albert  W  719  W.  Venango  St. 

Hardy,  Edward  W.  C  1811  Reed  St. 

Hargrave,  William  K  3412  Devereaux  St. 

tt-     •    ^r-    •  •   n                       /  1704  Bainbridge  St. 
Hams,  Virginia  G  j  Elizabeth  N.  J.- 
Harrison, Elma  L  2029  Master  St. 

Hartman,  Herman  G  7114  Oxford  Pike 

tt_  tt oloT,  A/r  /  1811  N.  Broad  St. 

Hayes,  Helen  M  |  Force>  Pa 

TT^oiir  To™*  t  J  1743  N.  Park  Ave. 

Healy,  James  J  |  432  Boyd  ^  Bridgeport>  Conn< 

Heath,  Joseph  E.,  Jr  1023  S.  20th  St. 

Heinsley,  Roland  2034  Estaugh  St. 

Heistand,  Genevra  {  ggN-  8th  St. 

Heller,  Jacob  1704  N.  11th  St. 

Henckel,  Frederick  G  4145  N.  Franklin  St. 

Henges,  F.  Ray  3455  Ella  St. 

Henk,  Bernhardt  Conrad  939  E.  Ontario  St. 

TTonrxr     To™*   A  /  5109  AsPen  St' 

Henry,  James  A  (  103  Burch  St.,  C 

Herkness,  W.  Walter  1917  N.  Camac  St. 

Herzog,  Esther  2247  N.  2d  St. 

Hewitt,  James  631  E.  Clearfield  St. 

Hewston,  Joseph  P  1020  Johnston  St. 

Hibbert,  John  H  4266  Griscom  St. 

Hickman,  Cedric  Earl  426  Haddon  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Higgin,  J.  Robert  4929  Larch  wood  Ave. 

Hill,  Ernest  Dewy  1519  N.  11th  St. 

(  2512  S.  Garnet  St. 
Hirshorn,  Louis  A  {  1572  Mt.  Ephraim  Ave.,  Camden, 


103  Burch  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


N.  J. 

Hobensack,  Harry  S  .2513  N.  12th  St. 

Hodge,  Wilford  207  Church  St.,  Taylor,  Pa. 

tt       t^^j  n  /  729  Florence  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Hoey,  Elwood  C   •  •  (  115  W.  Main  St.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Rena  1702  N.  10th  St. 
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Homer,  Austin  1223  Fillmore  St. 

Honer,  Frank  S  914  N.  Front  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Hopkins,  William  H  3478  Emerald  St. 

Hopson,  Robert  Clinton  {  ^osoTvf 

Hopwood,  Elsie  K.  (Mrs.)  1513  Louden  St. 

Houston,  Helen  1100  W.  Airy  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Howard,  Charles  B  4368  Manayunk  Ave. 

Howarth,  George  E  1912  Kinsey  St. 

Huber,  Catharine  W  4530  N.  12th  St. 

Hulitt,  Jacob  5002  Spruce  St. 

Hummell,  Ellwood  4732  Smick  St. 

Hurst,  Kathlyne  1702  N.  19th  St. 

Hutchinson,  Frank  E  1912  E.  Wishart  St. 

Hutchinson,  Harold  B  5410  N.  Water  St. 

Hutelmyer,  Joseph  V  849  Locust  Ave. 

Huttman,  Henry  309  N.  6th  St. 

Hynes,  Marcus  1841  Christian  St. 

Jackson,  Francis  S  418  S.  32d  St. 

Jackson,  John  H  Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Jackson,  Norris  S  5118  Wyalusing  Ave. 

Jakob,  Dorothy  E.  B  339  Hansberry  St. 

James,  Eleanor  2453  N  Carlisle  St. 

James,  Loretta  A  1310  N.  60th  St. 

James,  Walloston  K  1310  N.  60th  St. 

Jarvis,  Howard  W   1336  Mifflin  St. 

'  226  S.  2d  St. 


Jaspan,  Matheus  E  \  41  X.  Georgia  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Jaspan,  Miriam  831  N.  7th  St. 

Jayes,  Thomas  H  5328  Vine  St. 

Jenkins,  J.  C  6329  Overbrook  St. 

Jenkins,  Philip  M . .  ■  ■  {  SfflSSSJtiU  Ik 

Jensen,  Mae  L  639  Tioga  St. 

Johnson.  Charles  M  2013  Titan  St. 

Johnson.  Emma  1831  N.  Taylor  St. 

Jones,  George  A.,  Jr  5326  Girard  Ave. 

Jones  Jesse  5911  Arch  St.. 

Jones,  Mary  Frances  719  Northeast  Boulevard 

Jordon,  Albert  {  } K££l2 h  ^ 

1  [  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jost,  Sophie  1929  N.  21st  St. 

Journey,  Robert  J  326  W.  9th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Kabler,  Sarah  Dorothy  327  Jackson  St. 

Kahan,  Benedict  1628  Pine  St. 

Kahn,  Mitchell  618  S.  13th  St. 

Kallinbach,  Paul  E  409  Citv  Line,  Oak  Lane 

Kane,  Edith  E  115  S.  54th  St, 

Kane,  Mark  V  718  E.  Ontario  St. 

Kaplan,  J.  Lewis  5312  Germantown  Ave. 

Kaplan,  Morris  335  Mercy  St. 

Kassell,  Barnett  2409  N.  10th  St. 
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Kates,  Dinah  005  Mifflin  St. 

Katz,  Samuel  41G  Monroe  St. 

Kauffman,  Herman  5812  Master  St  . 

Kaufman,  S.  H.  (Miss)  2102  N.  Park  Ave. 

Kaufman,  Vesta  2200  W.  Venango  St. 

Keats,  Samuel  942  N.  8th  St. 

Keeley,  Marie  Catharine  4020  Kensington  Ave. 

Kelly,  Edward  D  1207  Melon  St. 

Kelly,  William  J  3350  Emerald  St. 

Keltz,  Maurice  Edward  1833  N.  31st  St. 

^     ,  i,  t     *  ™  /  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Kendall,  Lewis  F  j  Millville,  N.  J. 

Kendig,  Harry  T,  140  E.  Washington  Lane 

Kerlin,  Raymond  E  4320  Reno  St. 

Kesselmah,  Maurice  1307  N.  7th  St. 

Kessler,  Aleck  2426  S.  7th  St. 

Ketwatz,  W.  H  143  W.  Tabor  Road 

Kiefer,  Marie  L  3515  N.  23d  St. 

King,  John  1749  N.  3d  St. 

Kinzinger,  Walter  5532  Cambridge  St. 

Kittinger,  Raymond.  3232  Hartville  St. 

Klause,  Marie  .  3051  Redner  St. 

Kline,  Egbert  M  205  N.  54th  St. 

Klugh,  Anna  M  1237  N.  55th  St. 

Kmiec,  Adolph  Philadelphia 

Knipe,  Harry  Conard  2965  N.  Taney  St. 

Kometo,  Alfred  531  S.  11th  St. 

Koscso,  John  1317  N.  23d  St. 

Koslovsky,  Morris  2531  N.  Patton  St. 

Kriefman,  Hilda  1411  N.  Marshall  St. 

Kroopnick,  Louis  H  1728  N.  Lindenwood  St. 

Krueger,  Ammihud  2214  N.  Natrona  St. 

Krueger,  Frank  2260  E.  Clearfield  St. 

Krutzke,  Frank  August  3015  Cedar  St. 

Krutzke,  Gustav  3015  Cedar  St. 

Kuley,  Elmer  Ellsworth  2102  W.  Norris  St. 

Kuntz,  Jacob  S  317  S.  5th  St. 

Lacey,  Reginald  Gilbert  1228  Brown  St. 

Ladd,  Samuel  A  1921  N.  8th  St. 

Lahr,  Napoleon  B  Glenside,  Pa. 

Landis,  Gordon  Meade  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J. 

Landis,  John  C  5222  Laurens  St. 

Lanshe,  Thomas  653  N.  Park  Ave. 

t  /  1929  Van  Pelt  St. 

Large,  Sylvester  |  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Larrisey,  Charles  F  2832  A  St. 

Lattman,  Louis  6817  Torresdale  Ave. 

Lazowick,  Jennie  1733  N.  33d  St. 

Leary,  Cornelius  J  1656  Mentor  St.. 

T       -it  tt      -r  /  1518  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Leavell,  Vern  James  (  Dalhart,  Tex 

Leindorf,  Frances  1814  Green  St. 

Leon,  Harriet  415  N.  Redfield  St. 
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Leupold,  Gladys  1940  N.  11th  St. 

Levan,  Maurice  239  S.  5th  St. 

Levin,  Herman  1540  S.  7th  St. 

Lewandowski,  Sigmund  1000  Atlantic  Ave.,  Camden,  N.J 

Lewes,  Sydney  P  5538  Walnut  St. 

Liebman,  Edward  F  2445  S.  Darien  St. 

Lista,  Anthony  823  Wharton  St. 

Little,  Robert  James  2626  N.  11th  St. 

Lockwood,  Richard  Hill  632  E.  Chelten  Ave. 

Logan,  Leo  J  1301  N.  19th  St. 

Logue,  James  H  1918  Sharswood  St. 

Long,  Christine  E  1438  Lombard  St. 

t  ^„  a  t      -r  _  /  9  Asbury  Ave.,  Oak  Lane 

Long,  Mary  Irene   4(>5  Mani  st.,  Watson  town,  Pa. 

Loper,  John  H  612  N.  39th  St. 

Lou,  Ida  Fowning  230S  Columbia  Ave. 

Louda,  Lena   273")  German  town  Ave. 

Loughrey,  Margery  2106  N.  Park  Ave. 

Ludwig,  Nathan   2644  N.  32d  St 

Lukens,  Bertha  M   1527  Euclid  Ave. 

Lukesh,  Joseph  M   L022  Law  Ave.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Lutes,  Estelle  Hall   L9tfa  and  ( foeetnul  Sts. , Chester,  Pa, 

Luther,  Charles  Ilenrv,  Jr   52  1  (  i<>nl<>n  Terrace,  (  amden,  N.  J. 

^z,  Mabel  {aSg^^ 

Lynch,  Edward  J   3362  Frederick  St. 

McCurdy.  Elizabeth  P   L808  X.  Camac  St. 

McDowell,  F.  Warren,  3d  128  W,  chelten  Ave. 

McElreavey,  Martha.  L312  Filbert  St 

McGaffin,  Andrew,  Jr   .3030  N.  American  St. 

McGarvey,  William  .1   Ml  13  N   Broad  St. 

McGhee,  Alfred   L923  N .  Warnock  St. 

McGill,  Francis  Eugene   1231  Pechin  St, 

Me(  unity,  Peter  James  615  S.  21st  St 

McGuigan,  Thomas  836  Wharton  St. 

McGuire,  Francis  E   426  X.  4M  St. 

McLaughlin,  Ralph  713  \Y.  Oak  St.,  Xorristown,  Pa. 

McMearty,  Hugh  1024  Arizona  St 

f  1723  N.  Gratz  St. 
McNeal,  George  \  26  Myrtle  Hill  Road,  Rochester, 

I     N-  V. 

MacDonald,  Roland  5352  \\  ingohocking  Terrace 

MacDonnell,  Emma  Xorth  Wales,  Pa. 

Mack,  Thomas  Majestic  Hotel 

MacLeod,  Norman  M  1305  Mifflin  St. 

Magazzu,  Antoni  1225  Somerville  Ave. 

•»  «■  i      t       v  a  /  2107  Spring  Garden  St. 

Maker,  Joseph  A  j  Williamstown,  Pa. 

Mahon,  Joset)h  A  3724  Walnut  St. 

Mahoney,  Edward  2457  N.  Garnet  St. 

Maine,  Grace  A  106  S.  40th  St. 

Mais,  Louis  1418  Corlies  St 

Maize,  Helen  P  5304  Wayne  Ave. 
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Name.  Addrkhh. 

Major,  Kenneth  2440  Colorado  St. 

Malis,  Helen  D  2033  N  33d  St. 

Mancini,  Tillie  1004  Line  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mann,  Lawrence  C  1442  Bradley  Ave..  Camden,  N.  J 

Manning,  John  E  1234  Columbia  Ave. 

Maranar,  Samuel  3214  W.  Norris  St. 

Maranar,  William  3214  W.  Norris  St. 

'  1704  Mount  Vernon  St. 


Mara.es,  Edward  [VSZZfiZST 

Markowitz,  Morris  2039  N.  11th  St. 

Martin,  Charles  J  6012  Kingsessing  Ave. 

Martin,  Pauline  5116  Locust  St. 

Mason,  Frank  L  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Mass,  Eva  Y  2439  N.  33d  St. 

Matthes,  Lillie  1330  Harrison  St. 

Matthews,  Thomas  W  1800  N.  28th  St. 

Mattson,  George  A  2814  Carmen  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Maurer,  Meyer  E  1826  N.  Franklin  St. 

Maxwell,  James  A  1418  Shunk  St. 

Mayer,  Conrad  1334  N.  5th  St. 

Mayers,  William  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J. 

Mayoh,  Lilly  4808  N.  Palethorp  St. 

Mayors,  Albert  A.  . .  2307  Firth  St. 

Merklinger,  William  H  2226  N.  Waterloo  St. 

Merrifield,  Lewis  B  6001-5  Baltimore  Ave. 

Meyers,  D.  S  841  Sylvan  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Michaelis,  Walter  E  3617  N.  Marshall  St. 

Mick,  Minnie  1709  N.  52d  St. 

Millard,  Lewis  Clyde  235  State  Road,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 

Miller,  Adam,  Jr  320  Lindley  Ave. 

Miller,  Frank  B  1102  Prospect  Ave.,  Melrose  Park, 

Pa. 

Miller,  George  Raymond  107  N.  54th  St. 

Miller,  George  R  115  N.  50th  St. 

Miller,  Radaie  26  St.  Paul's  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa.. 

Miller,  William  E.  G  325  S.  46th  St. 

Minshall,  Morton  Stratford,  Pa. 

Minzes,  Samuel  6011  Walnut  St, 

Mitchell,  Frederick  W  5808  Cedarhurst  St. 

Mitchell,  Wayne  T  1602  Wallace  St. 

Moffatt,  Clinton  W  412  S.  Broad  St. 

Morales,  Isaias  2017  N.  16th  St. 

Morlitz,  Benjamin  869  N.  Marshall  St. 

Morlok,  Edward  K  2756  N.  Dover  St. 

Morris,  William  Olin  1850  N.  Ringgold  St. 

Mortensen,  Arthur  S  4842  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Moses,  Philip  S  1937  N.  30th  St. 

Moskowitz,  Isadore  4125  Pennsgrove  St. 

Moss,  Henrietta  1636  N.  Marshall  St. 

Moss,  Samuel  937  N.  Franklin  St. 

Moyer,  Charles  A  Lancaster  Pike,  Strafford,  Pa. 

Munz,  Theodore  L  Barracks  205,  Navy  Yard 

Murphy,  V.  Lulu  4486  Richmond  St. 
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Murray,  Archie  G  2823  N.  Howard  St. 

Musgreave,  William  1312  Jerome  St. 

Myers,  Stacy  Dayton  841  Sylvan  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Nagy,  Anna  B  6031  N.  Palmetto  St. 

Nattress,  William  S  Abington,  Pa. 

Naughton,  Peter  J  1819  S.  6th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Netson,  Nelson  2443  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Nielson,  Alice  Anna  8751  Frankford  Ave. 

Nielson,  H.  Frederic  3213  Powelton  Ave. 

Nolan,  Arthur  1421  Rush  St. 

Nolan,  James  R  6  Bowne  Ave.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Nussle,  J.  Henry  4419  N.  Franklin  St. 

O'Green,  Rudolph  C  2159  Elkins  Ave. 

Old,  Sophie  268  Rubicam  St. 

Osgerichin,  D.  R  4541  Wayne  Ave. 

Osgerichin,  Edward  4541  Wayne  Ave. 

Ostrow  Edna  335  Mickle  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Owen,  Lillian  634  N.  40th  St. 

Oxley,  Thomas  Henry  7036  Tulip  St. 

Padron,  Gustavo  Calimete,  Pva  Matanzas,  Cuba 

Paley,  Goldie  (Mrs.)  Majestic  Hotel 

Paley,  J.  (Mrs.)  Majestic  Hotel 

Panarello,  George  1536  S.  12th  St. 

Passe,  Andrew  W  1219  Flora  St. 

Paul,  Margaret  E  324G  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Peirson,  David  H  3854  Terrace  St. 

Pelly,  Siloio  1021  S.  13th  St. 

Penchanskv,  Harry   EL  O.  H..  12th  and  Greco  Lane 

Pendleton,  Henry  ( J   202  N .  Plum  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Pennick,  Theodosia  1 09  W  57th  St. 

Peterman,  Mae  729  E.  Woodlawn  Ave. 

PfafT,  Joseph  Francis  3121  N.  13th  St. 

Pfeiffer,  Irvin  M  L034  E.  Pacific  St. 

Pinkstone,  William  G  4947  Larchwood  Ave. 

Pinner,  W  arren  K  2800  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Polen,  Samuel  1617  S.  Orkney  St. 

Pomendale,  Mario  L  730  St  Albans  St. 

Poritzky,  Isadore  L  3120  Berks  St 

Portmar,  Herman  735  W.  Cumberland  St. 

Post,  Willard  D  1934  N.  Gratl  St. 

Powers,  Enrique  1212  Requena,  Montevideo,  S.  A 

Preis,  William  Fred  S.  W.  cor.  5th  and  Tabor  Road 

Preston,  Margaret  E  Garrett  Hill,  Pa. 

Purdy,  W.  H.,  Jr  5709  Thomas  Ave. 

Py,  Joseph  158  Levering  St. 

Quinn,  Joseph  F  2314  Nicholas  St. 

Radovitz,  Maurice  L  637  Snyder  Ave. 

'  2036  N.  11th  St. 


Ramirez,  Macario  |  San  Esteban,  Philippine  Islands 

Rappaport,  Abraham  2012  S.  10th  St. 

Rassien  Abe  44  Union  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Raucheisen,  William  A  2429  E.  Clearfield  St. 

t>      r        n  !  3914  Spruce  St. 

Ray,  James  G  |  779  ^brofle  Ave>>  Buffalo,  X.  Y 
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Name.  Addukhh. 

Ray,  William  E  1418  N.  Park  Ave. 

Rece,  Ellis  1818  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Redland,  Arthur  J  5716  N.  6th  St. 

Redmond,  Edward  M  71  Payette  St..  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

d««a  Ai  „     t  /  1(>21  N-  17th  St. 

Reed,  AlonzoJ  \  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

[  1815  N.  8th  St. 

Reed,  Ward  F  \  135  N.  Georgia  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 

[    N.  J. 

Reiley,  Edward  L  730  S.  Frazier  St. 

Reinacke,  Ernest  W  420  N.  Jackson  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Reinard,  Roy  28  W.  Ashmead  Place 

Reinhart,  Marie  A  227  W.  Seymour  St. 

Reuter,  Erland  434  N.  Redfield  St. 

Richmond,  Thomas,  Jr  2308  Garrett  St. 

Rippel,  Florence  L  2526  N.  11th  St. 

Roberts,  George  L  14 13  Park  Boulevard,  Camden,  N.J. 

Tf^u^c^  TnTV.     t>  /  1603  Christian  St. 

Robertson,  James  P  j  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Robin,  Reba  521  Federal  St. 

Rodenhaver,  Earl  B  2568  N.  Orianna  St. 

Rolle,  Sylvan  David  2237  N.  21st  St. 

Romagosa,  Samuel  1636  Green  St. 

Roohk,  Irwin  3815  Baltimore  Ave. 

f  1532  Fairmount  Ave. 
Rosenbaum,  Ernest  \  B-10  Amsterdam  Apts.,  Atlantic 


City,  N.  J. 

Rosenberg,  Lillian  J  609  Portland  St. 

Rosenstein,  Solomon  1214  N.  Front  St. 

Rowland,  J.  W  2143  Nedro  St. 

Rubican,  Ida  (Mrs.)  1625  Wallace  St. 

Rubin,  David  423  Manton  St. 

Ruch,  Wharburton  3954  N.  8th  St. 

Rucinski,  Sigmund  E  1109  Kaighn  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ruckdeschel,  John  K  4502  Chestnut  St. 

Rudderow,  Samuel  E  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Ruffley,  John  A  3514  G  St. 

Rumsey,  Eugene  T  222  N.  Alden  St. 

Russell,  Blanche  L  2011  S.  Garnet  St. 

Sackalouscas,  Frank  {  JW^IIt.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

T^r,  T?    Tr  /  1737  N.  18th  St. 

fcams,  John  R.,  Jr  j  838W.4thSt., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Samson,  Borgnis  3112  Emerald  St. 

Sandala,  Peter  Rodney,  Pa. 

Sands,  Daniel  F  5217  Master  St. 

Sannini,  Albert  1229  Federal  St. 

Sass,  John  A  1817  Berks  St. 

Satterwhite,  Derosa  J.  (Mrs.)  3417  Market  St. 

Saunders,  Arthur  M  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Schabacker,  Pearl  M  Norwood,  Pa. 

Schecter,  Adolph  627  South  St. 

<^;Q™>  t  *™«  /  802  S.  12th  St. 

Schiave,  Lewis  •  •  •  \  35  E.  Diamond  Ave.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 
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Schieck,  Harry  A  8608  Laycock  Ave. 

Schlesinger,  Jacob  2629  8.  13th  St. 

Schmisky,  Blain  2758  N.  15th  St. 

Schnell,  Marie  1620  N.  6th  St. 

Schock,  Alma  Marie  2029  N.  21st  St. 

Schoen,  Emma  34.34  N.  6th  St, 

Schofield,  Harry  8  3437  CreflBOD  St. 

Schultz,  John  M  3540  X.  Mervine  St. 

Schumacher,  William  J  719  W.  Venango  St. 

Schweiker,  Minnie  E  1501  M.  29th  St 

Schwoerer,  Philip  S  1541  X.  13th  St. 

Scott,  Robert  C  (  ™fTS'  Cfc&  t]  v 

1  \  232  Lincoln  St.,  Portsmouth,  \a. 

Seale,  Oscar  E   1937  Titan  St. 

Seltzer,  Joseph  P  2307  S.  7th  St. 

Servan,  Earl  134  X.  50th  St. 

Shaffer,  Russel  6117  Lensen  St. 

Shaw,  Rosabel  M  112  W.  Ontario  St. 

Shay,  Warner  5S16  Springfield  Ave. 

Shelley,  Oliver  L  20 1 8  Stenton  Ave. 

ShenderofT,  Oscar  2017  S.  Broad  St. 

Shubert,  Charles  A  2501  Ann  St. 

Shuman,  David  Chester  Pike  and  Main  St.,  Darby, 

Pa. 

Shurbert,  Margaret  R  734  X.  20th  St. 

Simon,  Mahlon  1516  Diamond  St. 

Simpson,  Felix,  Jr   1724  Christian  St. 

SkarofT,  Samuel  C  254  S.  Sheridan  St. 

Slomanson,  Albert  V.  M.  C.  A.,  1421  Arch  St. 

Smethurst,  Carl  William  2249  X.  13th  St. 

Smith,  Bruce  1611  Oxford  St. 

Smith,  Clarence  Donald  { &£C; * 

Smith,  Jessie  2412  X.  Alder  St. 

Smith,  Xehemiah  1S29  X.  Van  Pelt  St. 

Smith,  Russel  C  Xorth  Glenside,  Pa. 

Smuckler,  Louis  S37  X.  6th  St. 

1S05  X.  Broad  St. 


SnifTen,  Harry  H.,  Jr   ^'£^1^*,  X.  Y. 

Snyder,  Harry  1922  X.  Xapa  St. 

a  "     ,T        .  ,  /  1811  X.  Broad  St. 

Soars,  Margaret  I  (  Muncv,  Pa. 

Soder,  Howard  H  2833  1ST.  28th  St. 

Solotoff,  Emil  Edward  2153  X.  32d  St. 

Sommers,  Harry  C  1835  W.  Venango  St. 

Souder,  Nelson  W  4017  X.  12th  St. 

Southall,  Jack  M   1740  Green  St. 

Spence,  Ruth  Hall  910  E.  Westmoreland  St. 

Spielman,  J.  Edgar  1100  West  End  Trust  Building 

Spitzer,  Franklin  H  1308  W.  Ontario  St. 

Spitzer,  Rudolph  2912  Ridge  Ave. 

Sprineel,  William  P  2536  Turner  St. 

Sproul,  Samuel  Eugene  2609  Market  St..  Wilmington,  Del. 


List  of  Students. 


Nami:.  Addrehs. 

Staokhouse,  William  L  2038  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Staneruck,  Jesse  497  Lemonte  St. 

Stein,  Jacob  2118  S.  6th  St. 

Sterling,  William  1629  Toronto  St. 

Steruthal,  B.  S  269  N.  12th  St  . 

Stevens,  Charles  Frederick  1101  Nevada  St. 

Stevens,  Max  1532  Ridge  Ave. 

Stewart,  Howard  Gilbert  Ill  Hansberry  St. 

QWo.f  Morv  /  Y-  w-  c-  A->  18th  and  Arch  sts- 

Stewart,  Mary  |  120  Park  Ay^  Collingswood)  N.  j. 

Stoner,  Charles  Edward  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Stoner,  Earl  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Stonmen,  Sarah  2251  N.  33d  St. 

Stradling,  Albert  Henry  724  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Strauss,  Adolph  S  1410  S.  7th  St. 

ox     ^  tpa^^a  T>  /  1326  S.  Broad  St. 

Strayer,  Edward  Ray  |  330  W.  Cottage  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Strouse,  William  Emmett  I  J52£  nT  St' 

Sullivan,  Andrew  M  5232  Cedar  Ave. 

Sutherland,  William  S.  751  Corinthian  Ave. 

Taliaferroa,  Elmer  C  4517  Mitchell  St. 

Tanenbaum,  George  1625  W.  Dauphin  St. 

Tatsock,  Thomas  2007  Diamond  St. 

Tavaglione,  Elia  R  1526  S.  Juniper  St. 

Taylor,  Annie  W  5046  Spruce  St. 

Taylor,  George  Edward  705  Walnut  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thorn,  Conrad  Jacob  159  N.  58th  St. 

Thompson,  John  J  2258  N.  10th  St. 

Thomson,  Al  Vernon  436  Belgrade  St. 

Thomson,  Nathan  Jordan  436  Belgrade  St. 

rp*  ij  q  1     a    j  /  1735  Wallace  St. 

Tidd,  Sylvester  J  j  BeUowjj  yt 

Tinsley,  Harry  1724  Christian  St. 

Tobatsnick,  Louis  Jacob  1422  S.  5th  St. 

Todiss,  Louis  H  427  Green  St. 

Tolz,  Louis  1602  S.  6th  St. 

Toscano,  Salvatore  769  S.  10th  St. 

Tromlitsky,  Samuel  1319  S.  5th  St. 

Trushkin,  David  1310  W.  11th  St. 

Tucker,  Nathan  523  W.  3d  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Turleu,  James  A  427  Grove  St.,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Van  Sant,  Ennice  2513  S.  Chadwick  St. 

Vanyer,  Marion  K  6841  German  town  Ave. 

Van  Zandt,  Clement  D  3367  Emerald  St. 

Veeck,  Ernest  F  2404  W.  Oxford  St. 

VoTllllm  A1,    _  /  915  N.  15th  St. 

Venturo,  Alfonso  |  983  BeSIord  gt->  Fall  River>  Mass. 

Verrei,  Scott  P  1218  Wyoming  Ave. 

Vitangelo,  Tisi  1131  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Vogel,  Paul  1505  N.  12th  St. 

Voitsberger,  Charles  S  4831  N.  15th  St. 

Wachter,  Emanuel  2425  S.  Front  St. 
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Wagner,  George  A  3929  N.  Fairhill  St. 

Waldman,  Leo  2110  S.  6th  St. 

Wallace,  David  A  1102  W.  Moyamensing  Ave. 

Wallace,  Granvi.le  D  {  g<™  ^Jj^ 

Waller,  Carl  D  2020  Turner  St. 

Ward,  Alfred  333  Church  Lane 

Ward,  Maurice  1807  Mascher  St. 

Warkumski,  Joseph  779  N.  Washington  St.,  Wilkes- 

Barre,  Pa. 

Warren,  Harold  231 E.  Walnut  Ave.,  Merchantville, 

N.  J. 

Warren,  Harry  Lee  310  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Wasserman,  Robert  A  1214  Columbia  Ave. 

Watermyer,  Helen  5832  Master  St. 

Weaver,  Nellie  A  2213  N.  18th  St. 

Weaver,  Videtta  (Mrs.)  233  S.  40th  St. 

Webber,  Herbert  C  Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard 

Weed,  Chester  A  888  Judson  St. 

Weeks,  Edward  T  Sicklerville,  N.  J. 

Weidler,  Harry  1218  Wyoming  Ave. 

Weinberg,  Israel  2640  S.  9th  St. 

Weinstein,  Abraham  336  Mercy  St. 

Weinstein,  Jennie  530  Queen  St. 

Weintraub,  Maurice  E  3230  Page  St. 

Weisberg,  Philip  1929  S.  5th  St. 

Weiskrautz,  Rose  1419  N.  6th  St. 

Weiss,  Eleanor  2319  X.  3d  Bt. 

Weitzman,  S.  Alam.  1.525  N.  12th  St. 

Wells,  Douglas  William  160W  illowGroveAve.,Glenside,Pa. 

Wells,  James  Aertsen  155  E.  Walnut  Lane 

Wenzel,  Leon  Leonard  Bristol  Pa. 

Westburg,  Edward  2040  N.  18th  St. 

Wheller,  Clarence  Noble  243  N.  Vogdes  St. 

White,  William  Henry  714  N.  10th  St. 

Whitehead,  John  H.  D  1222  Saybrook  Ave. 

Whiteman,  William  J  {  * 

"Wilkinson,  Archibald  L  Riedsville,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Frederick  M  1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Williams,  Mary  R.  (Mrs.)  3249  Sansom  St. 

Williams,  W.  John  Atco,  N.  J. 

Wills,  Constance  1228  Brown  St. 

Wilson,  Charlotte  M  4444  N.  15th  St. 

Winner,  J.  Harry  4344  Freeland  Ave. 

\*Ti„t„r.  Qomnoi  tt  /  4th  and  Dickinson  Sts. 

Winter,  Samuel  F  {  1004  N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wolfe,  Charles  A  432  E.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wood,  Charles  F.,  Jr  5536  Thompson  St. 

Woolfe,  John  M  2308  N.  Park  Ave. 

Wrigley,  Clarence  B  3419  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Wright,  Emmett  S  1719  S.  Bancroft  St. 

Wright,  Samuel  3417  Market  St. 
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Name.  ADDB1M, 

Wurster,  Nettie.  2718  Jefferson  St. 

Yougle,  Dorothy  G  4120  Pennsgrove  St. 

Young,  Ruth  Benedict  1809  N.  Gratz  St. 

Young,  William  P  606  E.  Flora  St. 

Yusem,  Morris  2130  N.  31st  St. 

Zelley,  Lewis  1416  Porter  St. 

Zimmerman,  Clayton  1932  N.  23d  St. 

Zimmerman,  Fred  T  {  llf^S.fkmokin,  Pa. 

Zonies,  David  M  2848  Diamond  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Central  School. 

Aleinikoff,  Harry  1236  N.  42d  St. 

Andes,  Charles  1216  Marlyn  Road 

Andrassy,  Alice  Folcroft,  Pa. 

Andrassy,  Claribel  Folcroft,  Pa. 

Arenstein,  Mary  423  E.  Girard  Ave. 

Ayres,  Elva  809  Morris  Building 

Barth,  Lillian  M  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Bassett,  Irma  E  1613  N.  Dover  St. 

Behrend,  Albert  1427  N.  Broad  St. 

Behrend,  Ruth  1427  N.  Broad  St. 

Berger,  Edward  120  Edgewood  St. 

Bissinger,  Marjory  2038  Green  St. 

Blaess,  Lillian  5125  Hazel  Ave. 

Blatchford,  Lucille  {  g^f^  ^ 

Blumrick,  Julia  5511  Poplar  St. 

Boehm,  Marie  S  1237  N.  29th  St. 

Bove,  Joseph  H  1229  S.  15th  St. 

Bowden,  Florence  B  Shiloh,  N.  J. 

Bowman,  Florence  323  S.  5th  St. 

Boyer,  Harriet  S  3212  Lancaster  Ave. 

Bradley,  Myrtle  C  138  Evergreen  Ave.,  Woodlynne, 

N.  J. 

Bram,  Frances  (Mrs.)  1714  N.  7th  St. 

Brestow,  Ruth  1231  N.  54th  St. 

Brower,  Clara  216  Sumac  St. 

Brown,  E.  Viola  1844  Kossuth  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Raymond  731  W.  Girard  Ave. 

Buehrer,  Esther  H.  (Mrs.)  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Burrows,  R.  C  822  S.  49th  St. 

Butler,  Ella  (Mrs.)  Camden,  N.  J. 

Butterworth,  Jane  M  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Caley,  Jewel  1820  Green  St. 

Cameron,  Edith  1714  N.  24th  St. 

Campbell,  Gertrude  E  920  Richmond  St. 

Catlin,  Lynn  I.  C  1621  N.  17th  St. 

Chalmers,  Harriet  Pennhurst,  Pa. 

Chapman,  James  Philadelphia 

Cho  Chos,  Pricilla  95  Virginia  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
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Clark,  T.  Dowdney  (Mrs.)  38  E.  Center  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Clayton  Roger  T  3314  Rand  St. 

Cohen,  Elias  634  McKean  St. 

Comfort,  Emily  D  501  Spring  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Connor,  Irene  F  5837  Trinity  Place 

Connor,  Lillian  209  Sumac  St. 

Cornelius,  George  W  1624  Spruce  St. 

Cramer,  Charles  3429  N.  19th  St. 

Crooks,  Dorothy  64  Hamilton  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Curren,  Jennie  1109  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Curry,  Helen  B  6502  Elmwood  Ave. 

Damiano,  Angelo  2947  Gaul  St. 

Daniel,  Shirley  4110  Baring  St. 

Darrah,  Eliza  (Mrs.)  1238  N.  Conestoga  St. 

Davis,  Leon  A  816  N.  Uber  St, 

Dayton,  Dr.  E.  B  1512  N.  Gratz  St. 

De  Costa,  Kathleen  2325  N.  20th  St 

Degemeyer,  Hanna  1800  W.  Tioga  St. 

Deni,  Marie  4151  Salem  St. 

Doebrich,  Joseph  2515  Natrona  St. 

Doebrich,  Lillian  A  2515  Natron  a  St. 

Dorwin,  Dorothy  134  W.  Windsor  St.,  Heading,  Pa. 

Dorwin,  Harold  134  W.  W  indsor  St.,  Heading,  Pa. 

Dreher  Walter  II  1132  He.nl  St. 

Drew,  Vivian  E  1321  S.  Colorado  St. 

Drtina,  Edward  2117  E.  Hazzard  St. 

Dunglinson,  Florence  (Mrs.)  217  S.  loth  St. 

Dunham,  Barrows   Hamilton  Court 

Dyer,  Vernal  C   33  8,  Farragul  St. 

Dyson,  Blanche  E   L938  Dennie  St. 

Edwards,  Henry  342  N.  loth  St. 

Elsesser,  Alice  K  503  8.  57th  St. 

Empfield,  Ruth  317  S.  10th  St. 

Enburg,  Elwood  3403  Ridge  Ave. 

Eppler,  Kenneth  813  Rroadwav,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Falk,  Ruth  1018  Summer  St . 

Ferguson,  Ethel  6238  Christian  St. 

Fleming,  Mary  032  E.  Leverington  Ave. 

Ford,  Frank  50  Infantry  Bank,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Frank,  Eberhardt  2268  E.  Clearfield  St. 

1017  Fontain  St. 


Frazer,  Johnnella  M  j  3Q9  Hde  ^  FrankUn>  Ky. 

French,  Charles  A  Beechwood  Park,  Pa. 

Fuld,  Sylvan  1617  Butler  St. 

Gane,  George  L  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Gane,  Dorothy  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Garrod,  Eleanor  5301  Chester  Ave. 

Gauff,  Barbara  5111  Springfield  Ave. 

Geist,  Miriam  E  1654  E.  Berks  St. 

Geist,  Raymond  1654  E.  Berks  St. 

Gerlach,  Eleanor  1800  N.  Broad  St. 

Gibb,  J.  McGregor  (Mrs.)  Radnor,  Pa. 

Gillin,  Genevieve  L  6424  Woodland  Ave. 
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Gleeton.  Lorenzo  1533  N.  Opal  St. 

Glenn,  Creda  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Gunther,  May  1921  S.  57th  St. 

Goldberg,  Hattie  527  Kaighn  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Good,  Florence  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Gooloyan,  Frank  Norwood,  Pa. 

Gray,  Helen  E  801  N.  19th  St. 

Green.  Lucy  2215  Nassau  St. 

Greenburg,  William  218  Vine  St. 

Greene,  Franklin  L  2713  N.  19th  St. 

Guilmartin,  Thomas  J  2932  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Hancock,  Elizabeth  1851  N.  Taney  St. 

Hanscom,  Richard  6604  N.  11th  St. 

Hardy,  Carissa  1841  Morris  St. 

Harris,  Elizabeth  Quinton,  N.  J. 

Hartz,  David  2123  N.  9th  St. 

Hartz,  Leah  2133  N.  9th  St. 

Hassenplug,  Martin  2552  N.  7th  St. 

Hebron,  J.  Harvey  Box  6,  Lawnside,  N.  J. 

Heckler,  Franklin,  Jr  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Heer,  Albert   1449  N.  Felton  St. 

Heffelfinger,  Helen  4516  Baltimore  Ave. 

Hegeman,  Gertrude  4058  Lancaster  Ave. 

Henderson,  Grace  6514  N.  8th  St. 

Henkels,  John  B  5534  Morris  St. 

Herr,  Margaret  C.  (Mrs.)  100  Fairview  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Hewitt,  Elsie  ,  107  N.  54th  St. 

Hillman,  Alberta  E  906  Haddon  Ave.,  Collingswood, 

N.  J. 

Hohlfeld,  Emily  2332  Emerald  St. 

Hutchinson,  H.  B.  (Mrs.)  669  N.  15th  St. 

Iskoe,  Boris  924  S.  5th  St. 

Jamison,  Samuel  G  613  W.  3d  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Jarden,  Ellen  E.  Mermaid  Lane 

Jenkins,  James  T  1421  Arch  St. 

Johnson,  Annie  S  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Johnson,  Jennie  1527  Catharine  St. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  1213  S.  18th  St. 

Jozefowski,  Edwin  A  2136  N.  7th  St. 

Kalies,  Leorna  3442  Chestnut  St. 

Kalies,  Mrs.  Meta  3442  Chestnut  St. 

Kastensmith,  Chester  W  50  Infantry  Bank,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Katz,  Charles  214  E.  Mount  Airy  Ave. 

Kaufman,  Esther  1818  N.  6th  St. 

Kean,  Helen  M  6060  Girard  Ave. 

KeUy,  Eva  26  Chester  Pike,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Kelly,  Sallie  833  N.  43d  St. 

Kieferle,  Julian  1631  Locust  St. 

Kleinman,  Benjamin  804  McClellan  St. 

Krumrine,  Annabelle  5037  Larch  wood  Ave.. 

Kuhn,  Timothy  J  147  Brown  St. 

Lacklan,  Charlotte  1714  N.  Franklin  St. 

Lambert,  E.  Helen  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 
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Lark,  J.  P  2027  Carpenter  St, 

Latham,  C.  Harry  227  S.  4Lst  St. 

Lebick,  John  H   1335  Thompson  St. 

Leblanc,  P.  Arpad  1643  Cadwallader  St. 

Leverette,  Ivan  4418  Locust  St. 

Levin,  Barney  2151  N.  9th  St. 

Levin,  Herman  1315  N.  53d  St. 

Levin,  Joseph  2012  Mifflin  St. 

Loughery,  James  Manayunk 

Lubar,  Anna  608  N.  55th  St. 

Lubar,  Dorothy  608  N.  55th  St. 

Lukens,  Mary  2503  N.  4th  St. 

McCurdy,  Elizabeth   1S0S  X.  Cainac  St. 

McGinnis,  Anna  G  610  XT.  23d  St. 

McKinley,  Archibald  (Mrs.)  Wayne,  Pa. 

McLernon,  Helen  Conshohoeken,  Pa. 

Mack,  Ralph  L   Pott-town,  Pa, 

Marantette,  Leo   473S  Hazel  Ave 

Mayer,  Pauline   1233  S.  50th  St. 

Mearkle,  Lulu  V   1 143  S.  Wilton  St 

Mendelstein,  Esther  4112  Viola  St. 

Merz,  Leon,  Jr   252WTOCote  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Mikus,  Peter  1197  Jackson  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Alice   5716  Cedar  Ave. 

Miller,  David  II  1  120  <  'hest nut  St. 

Milner,  Louisa  F   5640  W,  Giiard  Ave. 

Mitchell,  David  P   3904  Walnut  St 

Molind,  Aaron  2S34  W.  York  St. 

Molloy,  John,  Jr   2529  8.  Mole  St. 

Moore,  Horace  I  B27  N.  Broad  St, 

Moos,  Robert  Wyncote  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Morstatter,  Leona   Media,  Pa. 

Mosher,  George  T.  .  .  Girard  (  toilette 

Moskowitz,  Jack   413  8.  56th  St. 

Muschamp,  Frank.  .  1462  German  town  Ave. 

Musselman,  Eva   4462  Qemiantowii  Ave. 

Myers,  Doris   22]  WynooteRoad  Jenkintown, Pa. 

Myrose,  Dr.  R.  R  Bammonton.  N.  J. 

Neiditch,  May  518  Master  St. 

Nelli,  Charles  L225  S.  13th  St 

Nodine,  Charlotte  W  5112  X.  11th  St. 

Ostrow,  Joseph   1450  N.  Franklin  St. 

Packer,  Eleanor  1228  N.  55th  St. 

Parkinson,  Margarita  Vineland,  X.  J. 

Parrish,  Hugh  131  S.  10th  St. 

1124  Linwood  Ave. 


Pastorius,  Edward  A  (  XorriXwnTPa 

Peterson,  Frances  L.  (Mrs.)  117  S.  18th  St. 

Petrella  John  1837  S.  15th  St. 

Pfeiffer,  Regina  4907  WaMnut  St. 

Pinkus,  Dorothy  2227  X.  13th  St. 

Pittman,  Ethel  (Mrs.)  127  X.  Edgewood  St. 

Platania,  Charles  1115  Wolf  St. 
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Previti,  Malina  2108  W  alnut  St. 

Pulyer,  Peter  509  W.  Sut  ton  St. 

Rebe,  Louise  C  1025  W.  Columbia  Ave. 

Reed,  F.  Beatrice  (Mrs.)  1823  Walnut  St. 

Reiley,  Anna  M  873  N.  46th  St. 

Keimet,  Katharine  6429  N.  13th  St. 

Reymann,  Irene  6326  Burbridge  St. 

Rhoads,  Eleanor  918  Locust  St. 

Riggins,  Katharine  A.  (Mrs.)  Crisfield,  Md. 

Robinson,  George  M  101  E.  3d  St.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Bohrbaugh,  M.  Louise  4810  Morris  St. 

Roney,  Susie  2216  Fitz water  St. 

Ronon,  Mary  Chestnut  Hill 

Rosenstein,  George  M  2131  W.  Ontario  St. 

Rosenstein,  Howard  A.  2131  W.  Ontario  St. 

Rosenstein,  Louis  C  2131  W.  Ontario  St. 

Ruck,  Johanna  (Mrs.)  439  S.  62d  St. 

Ryan,  John  J.,  Jr  733  E.  Thayer  St. 

Sanders,  Alberta  2816  Oxford  St. 

Schaal,  Susanna  4557  N.  Smedley  St. 

Schoell,  Lillian  K  2460  N.  28th  St. 

Schuuab,  Minnie  2643  N.  Napa  St. 

Segal,  Jane  2954  Frankford  Ave. 

Segal,  Lilly  2954  Frankford  Ave. 

Seitzinger,  Bertrand  446  S.  43d  St. 

Seltzer,  Charles  Y.,  Jr  1209  Arrott  St. 

Shay,  Thomas  J  342  N.  Front  St. 

Sheller,  S.  S  2214  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Shelmire,  Iona  Southampton,  Pa. 

Q.  „}.  n  ru  *  n  I  3522  N.  Carlisle  St. 

Singleton,  Clyde  B  j  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Sklar,  Cecilia  2029  N.  Howard  St. 

Slifer,  Rodney  F  116  Main  St.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Slocum,  Albert  3010  Frankford  Ave. 

Smith,  Edmond  E  Aldine  Hotel 

Smith,  Eugenia  C  Aldine  Hotel 

Soble,  Eva  627  W.  Columbia  Ave. 

Spahr,  Matilda  (Mrs.)  2031  N.  College  Ave. 

Sprendis,  Laura  306  Earp  St. 

Starrels,  Zachary  3211  Ridge  Ave. 

Staub,  William.  637  W.  Jefferson  St. 

Stevenson,  Tyrus  4956  N.  9th  St. 

Stewart,  Caroline  B  3036  Colona  St. 

Stowers,  George  3948  Wallace  St. 

Stratton,  Helen  R.  (Mrs.)  27  W.  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  Bala,  Pa. 

Sweigert,  Olive  1824  N.  Camac  St. 

Synnestvedt,  Lyna  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Taggert,  Emily  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Taylor,  C.  Tracy,  2d  308  Pelham  Road 

Temp,  Charles  (Mrs.)  2101  N.  Camac  St. 

Thornton,  L.  Elmer  1838  N.  Camac  St. 

Tilghman,  Anna  1810  N.  3d  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Toole,  Rose  6404  Elmwood  Ave. 
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Tovey,  George  W  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 

Towner,  Paul  D  Philadelphia 

Trout,  Leroy  1727  Ranstead  St. 

Troxell,  Amanda  3306  N.  11th  St. 

Tully,  Florence  2036  McKean  St. 

Tyas,  Leonard  C  3043  C  St. 

Tyas,  Lillian  3043  C  St. 

Uleau,  Sabina  20  W.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Sharon  Hill, 

Pa. 

Valentine,  John  Camden,  N.  J. 

Valinote,  Albert  1542  S.  15th  St. 

Van  Sciver,  Lloyd  Bethlehem  Pike,  Chestnut  Hill 

Vegh,  Pauline  G  1701  Chestnut  St. 

Vetere,  Joseph  1518  S.  13th  St. 

Vetter,  Raymond  V  Germantown 

Wachsman,  Nathan  2514  Napa  St. 

Walton,  Edwin  1736  Newkirk  St. 

Ward,  Harry  S  2217  Martha  St. 

Washco,  Alec  1820  Jackson  St. 

Washington,  Amy  T  904  S.  19th  St. 

Wayson,  Theda  3356  N.  Park  Ave. 

Webb,  Winifred  917  S.  Cecil  St, 

Weiss,  Samuel  810  N.  Marshall  St. 

Weiss,  Saul  1424  S.  6th  St. 

Westenberger,  Florence  251  Highland  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

White,  Edward  P  1514  S.  53d  St. 

White,  Elizabeth  A  48th  and  Woodland  Ave. 

White,  Harold  1107  Wagner  Ave. 

White,  S.  (Mrs.)  608 Summit  Ave.,  Jonkintown,  Pa. 

White,  Stanley  1107  Wagner  Ave. 

Willet,  Rachel  7902  Lincoln  Drive 

Winner,  E.  Hawthorne  1630  French  St. 

Winokur,  Arnold  4630  N.  Warnock  St. 

Winokur,  Rose  4630  N.  Warnock  St. 

W^ipplinger,  Blodwen  (Mrs.)  4112  N.  Franklin  St. 

Wise,  Viola  2109  W.  Master  St. 

Woodruff,  Grace  M  5515  Malcolm  St. 

Wyckoff,  Norman  R  1512  Wilmington  St. 

Young,  Clifton  231  E.  10th  St.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Young,  Mary  E  231  E.  lOthSt.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Young,  Peter  J  1723  Orthodox  St. 

Ziegler,  Elmer  145  N.  62d  St. 

Zumoff,  Bella  739  Jackson  St. 

Zumoff,  Ida  739  Jackson  St. 

North  Philadelphia  Branch. 

Abahazy,  Clara  2625  N.  13th  St. 

Alexander,  Mary  4051  Baring  St. 

Assenheimer,  Elsie  312  W.  York  St. 

Barndt,  Carlton  2005  Mervine  St. 

Bend,  Katharine  555  W.  Indiana  Ave. 

Cohen,  Bessie  2407  N.  10th  St. 

Cooper,  Esther  2752  Germantown  Ave. 
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Dick,  Florence  2825  Qermantown  Ave 

Dougherty,  J.  F  2525  R  Lehigh  Ave. 

Duck,  Edith  3116  N.  Randolph  St. 

Eckermann,  Hilda  725  Luzerne  St. 

Elwell,  James  Oliver  110  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Frank,  Helen  2734  N.  8th  St. 

Frese,  Eleonore  2437  Hagar  St. 

Fulmer,  Spry  4833  Melrose  St. 

Gerhardt,  J.  S  7049  Hegerman  St. 

Glasstetter,  George  905  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Hoffmann,  Peter  1027  Ruscomb  St. 

Jensen,  Anna  1243  Vine  St. 

Jentsch,  Anna  813  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Kaehlin,  Ferdinand  3314  E  St. 

Kauffeld,  Harold  2730  German  town  Ave. 

Keller,  Allen  J  4222  York  Road 

Ketcham,  Helen  2748  N.  Lawrence  St. 

Krause,  William  1013  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Kuss,  Emil  331  Baker  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Leible,  Lillian  2845  N.  5th  St. 

Lienau,  Lillian  1128  Silver  St. 

McKay,  Lillian  2506  Emerald  St. 

Marcus,  Beatrice  2344  N.  Opal  St. 

Marsh,  Vanger  2643  N.  17th  St. 

Mickle,  Joseph  4713  A  St. 

Monaghan,  Josephine  2712  N.  Judson  St. 

Moon,  Minnie  174  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Neumann,  Clara  1819  Hazzard  St. 

Nielsen,  Holgar  1819  Clementine  St. 

O'Sullivan,  John  2645  Chadwick  St. 

Oswald,  Carl  5942  Camac  St. 

O'Wall,  Margaret  700  W.  Cambria  St. 

Paul,  Eva  2932  N.  Fairhill  St. 

Perry,  Samuel  H  628  W.  Cumberland  St. 

Pinkerton,  Marie  Thorofare,  N.  J. 

Ratcliffe-Cocker,  William  1521  Arratt  St. 

Roser,  Helen  2727  Germantown  Ave. 

Schillinger,  Helen  3253  Fairhill  St. 

Seidel,  John  17th  and  Stiles  Sts. 

Sichel,  Lester  Somerton,  Pa. 

Soltrofv,  Jacob  3133  Kensington  Ave. 

Sutton,  Ethel  2838  N.  5th  St. 

Sutton,  William  2838  N.  5th  St. 

Sykes,  Arthur  808  W.  Somerset  St. 

Thayer,  Vivian  Cor.  Howell  and  Tulip  Sts. 

Victor,  Ruth.  .  2469  N.  Opal  St. 

Weierstall,  Frieda.  134  W.  Olney  St. 

Welsh,  Albert  2601  N.  12th  St. 

Whartenby,  Florence  2728  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Winnersberger,  George  5352  James  St. 

Wirtz,  Gertrude  3854  N.  Percy  St, 

Wolff,  Emma  546  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 
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Albrechtsen,  Gertrude  2643  N.  28th  St. 

Baron,  Jennie  1960  N.  31st  St. 

Beck,  John  2501  N.  7th  St. 

Boss,  Otto  E  3568  Retta  St. 

Bredenbeck,  Elsa  218  W.  Seymour  St. 

Bredenbeck,  Frederick  218  W.  Seymour  St. 

Carlin,  Helen  6219  Limekiln  Pike 

Connor,  Harry  5330  Baynton  St. 

Cummings,  Elmer  74  E.  Seymour  St. 

Ernest,  Lilly  2928  Reed  St. 

Hankin,  Marion  3215  W.  Berks  St. 

Harvey,  Jennie  5505  Germantown  Ave. 

Haussmann,  Elsa  1627  N.  8th  St. 

Heimer,  Randall  2404  N.  32d  St. 

Hohlfeld,  Emily  2332  Emerald  St. 

Kennedy,  Dorothy  416  High  St. 

Kernish,  Rebecca  3106  Euclid  Ave. 

Kernish,  Sadie  3117  Weetmonf  St. 

Kinsey,  Mary   1758  X.  28th  St. 

Kline,  Esther  2S17  Montgomery  Ave. 

Kunnue,  Edward  2915  Poplar  St. 

Kuppinger,  Bertha  332  Beecner  Ave.,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

LainhofT,  Alice  1 745  Xcwkirk  St. 

Xylund,  David  1621  N  .  Dover  St. 

O'Sullivan,  John  2645  Chadwick  St. 

Oswald,  Carl  5942  Camac  St. 

Pant,  Dorothy  2539  X.  33d  St. 

Pilish,  Sylvia  2545  Natrona  St. 

Pinkerton,  Mario  2242  X  7th  St 

Puhovsky,  Ella  324  E.  Chelten  Ave. 

Read,  Margaret  5108  Chester  Ave 

Reynolds,  Frank  103  E.  Seymour  St. 

Rowe,  Mabel   1731  X.  32d  St. 

Schilling,  Helen  3253  Fairhil]  St. 

Seipp,  Ralph  4120  Reeee  St. 

Smith,  Margaret   1743  X.  Xcwkirk  St. 

Snape,  Allen  218  W.  Logan  St. 

Spaeter,  Jane  Glenside,  Pa. 

Strakey,  Joseph  2503  Stewart  St. 

Strakey,  Lillian  2503  Stewart  St. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  F  1207  E.  Washington  Lane 

Vetter,  Eleanor  6115  Lensen  St. 

Vetter,  Evelyn  6115  Lensen  St. 

Vetter.  Marion  6115  Lensen  St. 

Victor,  Ruth  2469  Opal  St. 

Wiener,  Florence  3003  Page  St. 

Wolf,  Emma  C  6420  Lawndale  Ave. 
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Alpaugh,  Nellie  H  

Anderson,  Emma  C  

Bergen,  Delia  S  

Bishop,  Zeruah  W  

Black,  Hannah  S  

Breisch,  Florence  

Brennan,  Margaret  

Brigman,  Mary  A  

Burkheimer,  Mabel  Crozier 

Caldwell,  Grace  D  

Carr,  Alma  M  

Costello,  Agnes  

Curry,  Margaret  A  

Davis,  Theodora  

Day,  Thelma  

Derbyshire,  Catharine  O . .  . 

Dickey,  Edith  S  

Diebler,  Olive  E  

Dunlap,  Leola  Muriel  

Emenheiser,  Elizabeth  E. . . 

Falkenstein,  Lillian  

Fennimore,  Pearl  P  

Friedrich,  Harriet  R  

Glover,  Helen  H  

Grantland,  Elsie  E  

Halaburda,  Olga  

Hand,  Carrie  

Hartman,  Elizabeth  . 

Hawthorne,  Lois  

Hayes,  Charlotte  A  

Hussey,  Winifred  

Hutman,  Esther  C  

Jefferis,  Helen  P  

John,  Georgia  Ellen  

Jones,  Pearl  M  

Kauffman,  Mabel  I  

Klebsch,  Elizabeth  

Mark,  Agnes  S  

Netcalfe,  Mary  S  

Peiffer,  A.  Margaret  

Reed,  Mary  B  

Relyea,  Grace  

Richter,  Marian  V  

Robinson,  Hannah  H  


Addrehs. 
.Washington,  N.  .J. 
.Weedvillc,  ra. 
Cranbury,  N.  .J. 

.22S.  Church  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
.  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Catawissa,  Pa. 
.  112  Gay  St.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
,3528  N.  Warnock  St. 
222  Belle  Meade  Ave.,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 
4156  N.  Broad  St. 
1207  W.  Rush  St. 
4045  N.  Broad  St. 
626  N.  40th  St. 
4515  Paul  St. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
47  E.  Clapier  St. 
Oxford,  Pa. 

363  Pine  St.,  Millersburg,  Pa. 
1839  Fairmount  Ave. 
Thurmont,  Md. 
Somers  Point,  N.  J. 
Collingswood,  N.  J.,  P.  O.  Box  80 
1817  Hart  Lane 

359  Washington  Ave.,  Phcenix- 

ville,  Pa. 
532  Newton  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
200  W.  Railroad  Ave.,  Mt.  Carmel, 

Pa. 

Tower  City,  Pa. 

404  Eighth  St.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Brook ville,  Pa. 
Sterling,  N.  J. 

338  Dorrance  St.,  Bristol,  Pa. 
1703  N.  3d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
5013  Wayne  Ave. 
Shamokin,  Pa. 
3009  Wharton  St. 
Hamburg,  Pa. 

8  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
103  Tozier  Ave.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Quincy,  Pa. 

1113  Spring  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
209  Seamen  St.,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J. 

265  Handy  St.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

519  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Palmyra, 
N.J.  y  9 

423  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Millville, 
N.J. 
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Saylor,  Mabel  E  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Schaub,  Anna  S  413  S.  Cook  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Stout,  Laura  M  432  N.  6th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Syphrit,  Twila  E  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Wilkie,  Isabella  J  109  Harvey  St. 

Wisman,  Lillian  2032  Bellevue  St. 

Wolfe,  Helen  C  170  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Garretson  Hospital. 

Brinkman,  Ruth  C  520  Cleveland  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Capleski,  Lucille  1229  Oneida  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Dando,  Ida  May  108  Narberth  Ave.,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Ingber,  Rose  7904  Eastwick  Ave. 

Jennings,  Caroline  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Passarelli,  Clara  600  Filbert  St.,  Curwenville,  Pa. 

Schumacker,  Mary  M  1525  Guenther  St. 

White,  Esther  1025  Tenth  Ave.,  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1919. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  SciENCM, 

Ahlfeldt,  Florence  

Anderson,  Herbert  

Antrobus,  Edna  

Armour,  Mary  II  

Biswanger.  Raymond  

Blieden,  Abraham  

Bozorth,  Lariat  

Brenner,  Nathan  

Caldwell,  William  

Capril,  Anthony  G  

Carlin,  Genevieve  

Clair,  Harry  A  

Colon,  Belen  

Copeland,  Albert  R  

Corao,  Carlos  

Delkio,  Juan  

Diamond,  Benjamin  B  

Doster,  Vera  

Eakins,  Florence  E  

Enfield,  George  S  

Ericsson.  Harry  

Fish,  Sylvan  

Foley,  John  R  

Gaeshen,  Andrew  G  

Gaiter,  Israel  

Gegg,  Violet  

Goldstein,  Israel  

Gordy,  Samuel  T  

Grahn,  Dorothy  E.  (Mrs.) 


.  .  3309  Park  Ave. 
.  .  1S28  Race  St. 
.  .2824  N.  28th  St. 
.  .3712  N.  Broad  St. 
.  .2039  E.  Buckius  St. 
.1318  S.  5th  St. 

.  .Beideman  and  Hays  Aves.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 
.  .  734  S.  6th  St. 
/  3128  N.  9th  St, 
3  Hath  Ave.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
1007  S.  Broad  St. 
1743  Venango  St. 
3230  Berks  St. 
1813  N.  Broad  St. 
120  Lynwood  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
Royersford,  Pa. 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 
862  N.  20th  St. 
3929  Pennsgrove  St. 
4047  Girard  Ave. 
766  S.  15th  St. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
622  Bainbridge  St. 
Whitemarsh,  Pa. 
Crozier  Seminarv,  Upland,  Pa 
3133  Columbia  Ave. 
500  E.  Clearfield  St. 
23  X.  Ithan  St, 
537  X.  5th  St. 
.2011  X.  22d  St. 
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Namb.  Addrehh 

Hansell,  Harry  St.    Timothy's    Hospital,    K ox- 
borough 

Hewitt,  Annie  P  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

Hodge,  Hilda  118  E.  Spruce  St.,  Norristown,  Pa . 

w       i    j?4-Vk  i  /  786  N.  23d  St. 

Kennedy,  Ethel  j  3440  Central  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 

Kroger,  Anna  M  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  P.  O. 

Box  456 

Larrassa,  Ernest  1436  S.  Bancroft  St. 

Lehr,  Harry  F  1901  E.  Orleans  St. 

Lippincott,  Elmira  R  1118  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Lischin,  Abe  L  217  Christian  St. 

Lou,  Ida  2308  Columbia  Ave. 

Lovette,  Everett  T  1822  N.  22d  St. 

McDougall,  Alan  414  Cone  Road,  Merchantville, 

N.  J. 

McKeever,  Blanche  L  2210  Washington  St.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

McLarren,  Leah  624  W.  Rittenhouse  St. 

MacKrugen,  John  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

O'Donnell,  Theresa  2952  N.  7th  St. 

Padron,  Gustavo  Calimete,  Pva  Matanzas,  Cuba 

Piwosky,  Abe  1636  S.  4th  St. 

Price,  Samuel  R  1642  S.  Orkney  St. 

'  1815  N.  Broad  St. 


Purcell,  James  <  241  N.  Washington  St.,  Wilkes- 

Barre  Pa 

Reichert,  Elsie  M  2083  E.  Clearfield  St 

Ruger,  Raymond  6729  Carlisle  St. 

Scanlan,  Mary  C  5212  Greene  St. 

Schabacker,  Pearl  L  Norwood,  Pa. 

Sharpless,  Maud  145  W.  Hortter  St. 

Shoemaker,  Anna  2029  Arch  St. 

Skivington,  Anna  2247  N.  12th  St. 

<*™\th  p,,tv,  /  1811  N-  Broad  St- 

Smith,  Ruth  |  Martinsburg,  Pa, 

Steele,  Donald  1524  Erie  Ave. 

Stradling,  Albert  H  2027  E.  Tioga  St. 

Taylor,  Robert  M  1754  N.  29th  St. 

Thornton,  Dr.  Mary  B  2703  W.  Somerset  St. 

Verrei,  Scott  P  1218  Wyoming  Ave. 

Walter,  Paul  1317  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wasserman,  Abe  1225  S.  6th  St. 

Young,  Clifton  A  2015  N.  15th  St. 

Young,  Rose  2416  S.  20th  St. 

University  High  School. 

Antrobus,  Edna  2824  N.  28th  St. 

Arrow,  Freda  2034  Frankford  Ave. 

Ashurst,  Martins  108  N.  Salford  St. 

Baker,  Paul  1009  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Balaban,  Selig  871  N.  6th  St. 

Black,  M  arguerite  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
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Bloom,  Leah  211  W.  7th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Booth,  Jessie  L  1331  Sixty-fifth  Ave. 

Bozorth,  Lariat  Beideman  and  Hays  Ave.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

Brown,  Sybil  619  S.  16th  St. 

Chow,  Ping  4535  Frankford  Ave. 

Clair,  Harry  A  3230  Berks  St. 

Connelly,  Anna  63d  and  Market  Sts. 

Cunnanne,  Marie  2411  W.  Mayfield  St. 

Donovan,  Kathleen  2311  Oxford  St. 

Elisha,  Youshia  630  W.  Montgomery  Ave. 

Evans,  Maud  5707  Master  St. 

Ferguson,  Emanuel  R  1446  N.  Hollywood  St. 

Fischer,  Herbert  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Foley,  John  R  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

Gaeshen,  Andrew  G  Crozier  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa. 

Gegg,  Violet  500  E.  Clearfield  St. 

Goddard,  Howard  66  E.  Penn  St. 

Goldberg,  Ellis  1621  Venango  St. 

Goldberg,  Jacob  2204  X.  Franklin  St. 

Goldstein,  Israel  23  N.  Ithao  St. 

Good,  Helen  6329  McCallum  St. 

Grant,  Agnes  419  E.  Wood  lawn  Ave. 

Griffin,  Blanche  1612  Ellsworth  St 

Hanson,  Rodman  515  E.  Sedgwick  St. 

Harper,  Wollie  606  Holly  St. 

Hartman,  Rebecca  308  Green  St. 

Hibler,  Lena  Mae   3618  Chestnut  St. 

Jackson,  Sara  L  770  S.  18th  St. 

Johnston,  Dorothy  269  Harvey  St. 

Katz,  Charles  214  Mt.  Airy  Ave. 

Klinger,  Anna  5620  Willows  Ave. 

Knight,  Aura  \  Danville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

Kotzker,  Maxwell  A  067  N.  6th  St. 

Krueger,  Frank  2260  E.  Clearfield  St. 

Lawrence,  Edan  421  W.  Price  St. 

Lehr,  Harry  F  1901  E.  Orleans  St. 

Leonard,  G.  Wilson  2238  W.  Oakdale  St. 

Lesse,  John  715  W.  Movamensing  Ave. 

Lou,  Ida  2308  Columbia  Ave. 

Lovette,  Everett  T  1822  N.  22d  St. 

McCarthy,  Bessie  1001  Fairmount  Ave. 

McKenzie,  John  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

MacDougall,  Allan  414  Cone  Road,  Merchantville, 

N.  J. 

Maclntyre,  Helen  1609  N.  13th  St. 

Maimone,  Sebastian  1427  Ellsworth  St. 

Martucci,  Albert  5934  Ellsworth  St. 

a/t-    -i   t~i„  /  18th  and  Arch  Sts. 

Minmck,  Lola  (  Wiconisco,  Pa. 

Moore,  Isaac  1624  Westmoreland  St. 

Moore,  Mary  Swedesboro,  X.  J. 


List  of  STUDENTS, 
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Name.  Addkkah. 

Padron,  Gustavo  Calimete.  Pra  Matanzos,  Cuba 

Peterman,  Mae  729  E.  Woodlawn  Ave. 

Phillip,  A.  B  3236  Kipp  St. 

Polis,  Charles  1218  Girard  Ave. 

Purcell,  James  {  24 ^ Washington  St.,  Wilkes 

Rahill,  Frank  1818  Dudley  St. 

Robin,  Reba  521  Federal  St. 

Rogers,  John  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Romegosa,  Samuel  1636  Green  St. 

Ruckdeschel,  Charles  B  4502  Chestnut  St. 

Ruger,  Raymond  6729  Carlisle  St. 

Sackalouscas,  Frank  1734  N.  15th  St. 

Schabacker,  Pearl  L  Norwood,  Pa. 

<a„k;o™  t  /  802  S.  12th  St. 

Schiava,  Lewis  j  35  E.  Diamond  Ave.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Shindler,  Richard  M  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J. 

Snyder,  Wellington  Elkins  and  Park  Aves.,  Elkins 

Park,  Pa. 

C1    .           A  /  2247  N.  12th  St. 

Skivingtai,  Anna  |  Mt  pa 

Skloff,  Myer  5405  Baltimore  Ave. 

Strayer,  Edward  1326  S.  Broad  St. 

Train,  H.  James  605  E.  Allegheny  Ave. 

Verrei,  Scott  P  1218  Wyoming  Ave. 

Vita,  John  1523  E.  Passyunk  Ave. 

Waters,  Addie  1327  Melon  St, 

Wolfe,  John,  Jr  2308  Park  Ave. 

Wurster,  Nettie  2720  W.  Jefferson  St. 

Young,  Mrs.  Rose  2417  S.  20th  St. 

School  of  Commerce. 

Abramson,  Dora  P.  (Mrs.)  1839  N.  7th  St. 

Aemisegger,  Albertina  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Aptaker,  Esther  217  E.  Phil  Ellena  St. 

Bacon,  Louise  E  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J. 

Baires,  Charles  1755  N.  13th  St. 

Balch,  Howard  1503  Olney  Ave. 

Barton,  Ethel  3104  E  St. 

Beddows,  Olive  171  Lehigh  Ave. 

Biern,  Hymen  2505  Germantown  Ave. 

Brandman,  Jean  D  2046  W.  Norris  St. 

Bregan,  Louis  A  53  N.  Church  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Breslow,  Katherine  B  1632  N.  15th  St. 

Brill,  Harry  L  962  N.  7th  St. 

Budenstein,  Harry  2315  S.  7th  St. 

Burchett,  Carroll  4810  Duffield  St. 

Carney,  May  2543  N.  28th  St. 

Carroll,  Mary  1310  Kerbaugh  St. 

Castalde,  Salvatore  R  4554  Merion  Ave. 

Cohen,  Anna  1407  N.  20th  St. 

Cordray,  Nettie.  59  Pastorius  St. 

Cronland,  Ernest  2533  Colorado  St. 
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Crowe,  Harold  3020  N.  Stillman  St. 

Cunningham,  John  J  4928  Westminster  Ave. 

Curran,  Anna  1710  N.  Bouvier  St. 

Dalmas,  Sophie  1828  Park  Ave. 

Diehl,  Madeline  2324  Seybert  St. 

Dollak,  Elsie  3245  Aramingo  Ave. 

Dorfman,  Philip  829  S.  34th  St. 

Downham,  Gertrude  1828  Columbia  Ave. 

Doyle,  Margaret  1426  N.  Philip  St. 

Duffield,  Rose  446  Worth  St. 

Early,  W.  B  2547  N.  33d  St. 

Elliott,  Laura  M  2025  N.  Broad  St. 

Elser,  Sophio  431  Airdrie  St. 

Erschler,  Josephine  5721  Chestnut  St. 

Ferguson,  Mildred  F  1206  Walnut  St. 

Feulner,  John  1702  N.  19th  St. 

Finkle,  Elizabeth  1846  Natrona  St. 

Fletter,  Celia  516  Free  St. 

Fox,  Benjamin  2633  N.  2d  St. 

Fuller,  Catharine  L  1844  Park  Ave. 

Geirbarg,  Michael  3326  N.  Cumberland  St. 

Gelzow,  Fanny  1609  W.  Venango  St. 

Gerrish,  Reynolds  2360  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Goldman,  Edward  1753  N.  33d  St. 

Goodwin,  Edith  1329  Mechanics  St. 

Gordon,  Adolphus  909  Woodland  Ave.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Graham,  Anna  2415  Park  Ave. 

Greenbaum,  Henrietta  1824  N.  Franklin  St. 

Gross,  Lovella  2040  W.  Norris  St. 

Grundy,  John  3547  N.  7th  St. 

Guy,  Gertrude  E  2154  N.  Camac  St. 

Hanson,  Jessie  546  E.  Hermitage  St. 

Hare,  Irene  E  2646  X.  33d  St. 

Harrod,  Beatrice  125  W.  Main  St.,  Haddonfield, 

N.  J. 

Hasson,  Marie  2731  X.  23d  St. 

Hayes,  Schuyler  2844  X.  Marshall  St. 

Henkel,  Viola  2S15  X.  23d  St. 

Hermanson,  Helen  421  Roelvn  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Hickey,  Joseph  J  3013  X.  Broad  St. 

Homes,  J.  E  2101  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Horwitz,  Emma  3004  W.  Berks  St. 

Hotstrum,  Walter  W  853  Howell  St. 

Huber,  Beatrice  223  Sulis  St. 

Huester,  Dorothy  B  1228  Crease  St. 

Jones,  Harriet  1508  Adams  Ave. 

Jung,  Dorothy  2208  X.  19th  St. 

Kahn,  Bernard  A  535  W.  Venango  St. 

Katz,  Charles  214  E.  Mt.  Airv  Ave. 

Katz,  Ella  M  Gwvnedd,  Pa. 

Kay,  Isabel  300  W.  Tabor  Road 

Khuen-Kryk,  Adam  1710  Park  Ave. 

Kilmer,  Floyd  41  S.  Main  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Lint  of  Sti;i>kn  i.  . 
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Name.  Addrehb. 

Krombach,  Alfred  A  4159  N .  8th  St  . 

Kuslmer,  Keba  618  Parriflh  St. 

Laohlan,  Charlotte  W  L714  N.  Franklin  St. 

Lieberman,  Joseph  320  Snyder  Ave. 

Light,  Rebecca  3139  Morse  St  . 

Lightner,  Josephine  B  {  J^g^  ,.(Jllsmouth)  Vu 

Linares,  Oscar  1802  Park  Ave. 

1923  N.  22d  St. 


Lipsking,  Mary  S.  (Mrs.)  (  717  Gr^K  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Llanio,  Jose  1729  Norris  St. 

Lowe,  Leroy  S  5907  N.  Broad  St. 

McDonald,  Mary  2517  N.  Howard  St. 

McGuirk,  Fonsie  R  313  Fourth  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Manchel,  Rebecca  3142  Clifford  St. 

Martino,  Catherine  1622  Wharton  St. 

Marchant,  John  H  1919  W.  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Mathewson,  Florence  3037  N.  7th  St. 

Mehorter,  James  5013  Florence  Ave. 

Meyers,  Eleanor  4823  N.  4th  St. 

Millington,  Dorothy  937  Bambrey  St. 

Mills,  Janice  2230  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

Morgan,  Mildred  2444  Memphis  St. 

Mowrer,  Victor  1330  N.  12th  St. 

Mullen,  Alfred  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Mulliken,  Anna  E  2044  Sixty-fifth  Ave. 

Myers,  Amelia  2933  Master  St. 

Neidig,  Joseph  137  N.  9th  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Nurry,  Mary  Ella  4153  N.  Broad  St. 

Palatucci,  Mary  746  Sears  St. 

Pearce,  Ruth  2223  W.  Cumberland  St. 

Pepper,  Camille  1808  N.  7th  St. 

Pfizenmaier,  Karl  1400  N.  29th  St. 

Pine,  Mildred  1728  Stiles  St. 

Poole.  Helen  2811  N.  23d  St. 

Rabel,  Hilda  1741  Uber  St, 

Rabenold,  Edgar  A  233  N.  16th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rauch,  Anna  3012  Salmon  St. 

Reed,  William  Barren  Hill,  Pa. 

Rich,  Catharine  3310  Benner  St. 

Ridge,  Luetta  3029  Howel  St. 

Ringhoffer,  Emma  1211  Randolph  St. 

Robbins,  Edna  K  Ashton  Road  ab.  Grant  Ave., 

Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Rosalind  1926  N.  21st  St. 

Ross,  Henry  C  2003  Bainbridge  St. 

Both,  John  J  925  Melon  St. 

Ruoff,  Adeline  103  E.  Hortter  St. 

Schmidt,  Anna  (Mrs.)  453  Berkely  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Schonwald,  Rose  117  W.  Girard  Ave. 

Segal,  Samuel  414  Christian  St. 

Shindler,  Phillip  2542  Douglas  St. 

Shollenberger,  Alva  1431  Robinson  St. 
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Smith,  Mary  2049  E.  Clementine  St. 

Smyth,  Annabell  2216  E.  Cumberland  St. 

Sobel,  Reba  3114  Frankford  Ave. 

Soowal,  Jeanette  2410  N.  30th  St. 

Spang,  Laura  M  1630  Ruscomb  St. 

Staentz,  Flora  4240  Sydenham  St. 

Strickler,  Lyman  V  Union  town,  Pa. 

Strudic,  Jessie  L  1115  Ogden  St. 

Sullivan,  L.  Eugenia  1700  N.  Woodstock  St. 

Taylor,  Amelia  2201  N.  2d  St. 

Thomas,  Edna  3010  26th  St. 

Wagner,  Katherine  1545  N.  28th  St. 

Weizrick,  Helen  2726  Albert  St. 

Welsh,  Dorothy  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Westerman,  L.  B.  (Mrs.)  56  N.  Hirst  St. 

Wharton,  Mildred  1642  Dover  St. 

White,  Anna  E  1628  N.  Broad  St. 

Whiteman,  Armita  628  S.  16th  St. 

Wolfson,  Benjamin  1514  N.  60th  EM 

Young,  Leroy  J  2133  Carpenter  St. 


SUMMAUY. 
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Summary. 

FACULTY. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   44 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering   6 

Technical  and  Vocational   16 

Teachers  College   67 

School  of  Theology   12 

School  of  Law   9 

School  of  Medicine   108 

School  of  Pharmacy   18 

School  of  Dentistry   36 

School  of  Chiropody   42 

School  of  Commerce   51 

High  School   20 

School  of  Music   29 

Nurses'  Training  Schools   44 

Emeritus  Professors    2 

503 

Duplications   153 

Total   350 


STUDENTS. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   524 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering   66 

Technical  and  Vocational  Students  ,   573 

Teachers  College   740 

School  of  Theology   51 

School  of  Law   205 

School  of  Medicine   133 

School  of  Pharmacy   142 

School  of  Dentistry   172 

School  of  Chiropody   20 

High  School  (Preparatory  Department)   802 

School  of  Commerce   2825 

School  of  Music   281 

Nurses'  Training  Schools   61 


Total   6595 

Number  of  names  entered  more  than  once  (Estimated)   105 


6490 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   68 

High  School  (Preparatory  Department)   86 

School  of  Commerce   148 

Total   302 

Number  of  Names  entered  more  than  once   9 

Total  enrolment   293 

Total  enrolment  for  the  Academic  year  1919-1920   6783 
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PA  HE 

A.  B.  Course   60 

Accommodations  for  Students   427 

Accounting   344,  349,  350 

Admission  to  New  Jersey  Bar   214 

Admission  to  Philadelphia  Bar   214 

Advertising   355,  371 

Aesthetics   307 

Afternoon  Classes   65 

Alumni  Associations   414 

A.  M.  Course   67-68 

Anatomy   227,  284,  391 

Anesthesia   283,  404 

Antagonistics   166 

Anthropology   68 

Anthropometry   171 

Apologetics   185 

Aquatics   167 

Arithmetic,  Commercial   363 

Art   68,341 

Arts  Course   60 

Assaying   262 

Athletic  Association   417 

Athletic  Games   166 

Auditing   361 

Bacteriology   235,  261,  292,  394 

Bailments  and  Carriers   211 

Banking   352 

Bankruptcy   210 

Bequests   449 

Bible,  English   158 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School   196-199 

Biblical  Theology   185 

Biology   68,308 

Boarding   427 

Board  of  Trustees   6 

Bookbinding   340 

Bookkeeping   361 

Botany   258 

Boxing   166 

B.  S.  Course   61 

B.S.  in  C.E.  Course   94 

B.S.  in  Chemistry   63 

B.S.  in  Commerce   91-93 

B.S.  in  Education   108-146 

B.S.  in  Music.  .   378 

Building — Building  Construction   98 

Business — Administration  ,   371 

Correspondence   360 

Forms   365 


(593) 


594 
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PAUl 

Business — General  Course  in  Advanced  Commercial  Subjects . .  372 

Management   3,50 

Methods   376 

Organization   350 

Practice   361 

Preparatory  Course   297 

School,  Day  and  Evening   343-373 

Calendar   4,  5 

Canon  and  Fugue   376 

Castle  Memorial   425 

Ceramics   294 

Cercle  Frangais   417 

Chemistry  64,  66,  70,  229,  256,  281,  319 

China  Painting   341 

Chiropody   384,  397 

Chiropody,  History  of   390 

Chorus  Singing   382 

Civil  Engineering   93-100 

Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course   316 

Civil  Government   305 

Civil  Service  Course  ,   372 

Civil  Service  Preparatory  Course   297 

Class  Organizations   421 

College  Classes  for  Teachers   116 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Day  and  Evening   49-101 

Summer  Session   105-107 

College  Preparatory  Schools,  Day   296-310 

Evening   310-317 

Commerce  and  Finance   71 

Commercial  Arithmetic   803 

Course  (Short)   359 

Commercial  Law   363 

Companion  Nurse,  Course  for   409 

Composition   74 

Conservatory  Training   380 

Constitutional  Law   209 

Construction   98 

Constructive  Arts   340 

Contents,  Table  of   3 

Contracts..   208 

Conveyancing   360 

Cookery,  Brief  Course   331 

Corporation  Accounting   362 

Corporations   209 

Correspondence  Course,  Theology   199 

Costume  Designing   334 

Counterpoint   375 

Courses  for  Teachers   108 

Course — Arts   60 

Chemistry   63 

Commerce   343 

Commercial  Training  for  Teaching   143 
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PAGE 

Course — Elementary  Training   147 

Engineering   93 

Household  Economics   156 

Kindergarten  Training   LSI 

Manual  Training   1 73 

Music   177 

Physical  Education   164 

Story-Telling   340 

Theology   181 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure   209 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work   287 

Dancing   167 

Decedents'  Estates   210 

Degrees — Graduate   47 

Requirements  for   57 

Undergraduate   47 

Dental  Anatomy   279 

History   294 

Jurisprudence   294 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics   282 

Preparatory  Course,  Day   297 

Preparatory  Course,  Evening   311 

Dentistry,  School  of   267-295 

Departments  of  Instruction   34 

Dermatology. .   238,  395 

Designing  and  Draping   336 

Dietetics   330 

Diplomas  (without  degree)   48 

Domestic  Relations   210 

Dormitories   427 

Drawing— Architectural   72,  308,  341 

Freehand   308,  341 

Mechanical   72,  308,  341 

Practical   308,  341 

Dressmaking,  Brief  Course   337 

Technical  Course   335 

Ecclesiastical  History  .   186 

Economics   349 

Household   160 

Education,  Administration   74 

History  of   73 

Principles  of  ,   73 

Secondary   73 

Theory  of   74 

Educational  Gymnastics   166 

Elementary  School,  Day   318-329 

Elocution   310 

Embryology   291 

Emergency  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course  (four  months)  346 

Employment   46,  219 

Engineering,  Preparatory  Course   316 


596 
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PAGE 

English — Admission  Requirements   52 

Bible   188 

Business   347 

College  Courses   74 

Preparatory  Course   303,  309 

Evening  Preparatory  Course   309 

Requirements  for  Degrees   58 

Teachers  College   126 

Ensemble  Playing   352 

Entrance  Requirements — A.B.  Course   50-57 

A.  M.  Course   47 

B.  S.  Course   51 

B.8.  in  Commerce   343 

B.S.  in  Education   108 

Chemistry  Course   63 

Chiropody  Course   387 

Civil  Engineering  Course   95 

Dental  School   269-271 

Law  School   204 

M.S.  Course   47 

Medical  School   220 

Pharmacy  School   249-250 

Teachers  College   108 

Theological  School   181 

Equity  Jurisprudence   209 

Estimating  and  Elementary  Construction   98 

Ethics  ,   86 

Ethics,  Legal   211 

Evidence   211 

Exegesis   190 

Extramural  Classes   65 

Faculties  by  Departments   11-31 

Faculty,  Addresses  of   441-448 

Faculty  Club   413 

Fees,  All  Departments   35-46 

Fencing   166 

Finance   344 

First  Aid   168 

Fraternities  and  Societies   418 

French   77,302 

Games   170 

Garretson  Hospital   401 

Garretsonian   425 

General  Science   308 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery   239 

Geograph}',  Commercial  and  Industrial   78 

Economic,  of  Latin-America   79 

Economic,  of  Europe  

Geology   _  79 

German   79-81 

Graduate  Courses   47 
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PACi  I 

Graduates  for  1919-20   428 

Graphic  Statics   99 

Greek..   81-82 

Gymnasium   426 

Gymnastics — Educational   1 69 

General  Classes   838 

Gynecology   237 

Harmony   382 

Heating  and  Ventilation   99 

Hebrew   190 

Highway  Engineering   97 

High  School,  Course  in  Business   358 

Day   296-310 

Evening   310-317 

Histology  and  Embryology                                          284,  290,  392 

Historical  Sketch   32-33 

History,  College  Courses  in   82-84 

Church   186 

Home  Nursing   333 

Homiletics   189 

Honors   428 

Hospital  Appointments   438 

Household  Administration   161 

Household  Arts,  Department  of   157 

Household  Economics   160 

Hydraulics   99 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  235,  261,  333,  395 

Information,  General   412 

Inorganic  Chemistry   70 

Institutional  Household  Science  i   329 

Insurance   209,  350 

Intern  eships   438 

Interstate  Commerce    368 

Investments   350 

Italian   90 

Junior  College  Courses   117-143 

Kindergarten   328 

Kindergartners'  Training  School   151 

Landlord  and  Tenant   209 

Laryngology   239 

Latin   84 

Law— Club   212 

Commercial   360 

Elementary   207 

Pleading  at   208 

Preparatory  Course,  Day   290 

Preparatory  Course,  Evening   313 

School   203-215 
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PAOE 

Library   425 

Law   213 

List  of  Students.   450-590 

Literary  Criticism,  History  of   77 

Literature   75-  77 

Location  of  Buildings   7 

Logic   85 

Lower  Schools   328 

Machine  Design   100 

Manual  Arts   340 

Marketing   162 

Materia  Medica  259,  280,  394 

Mathematics   84,  302 

Medical  Ethics   241 

Jurisprudence   232 

Preparatory  Course,  Day   62 

Preparatory  Course,  Evening   311 

Medicine,  School  of   216-247 

Menorah   417 

Men's  Classes  in  Physical  Education   338 

Metallurgy   282 

Metal  Work   340 

Methods,  Business   376 

Middle  Schools   316 

Millinery,  Brief  Course   337 

Technical  Course   335 

Model  Schools.  .  .   318-329 

Money  and  Credit   352 

Moot  Courts   212 

Morphology   293 

Mothers,  Course  for   156 

M.S.  Course   67 

Municipal  and  Camp  Sanitation   171 

Museums   277,  425 

Music— School  of   374-383 

College  Course   375 

History  of   380 

Orchestral  Instruments   381 

Organ   381 

Piano   381 

Violin   381 

Vocal   381 

Musical  Appreciation   376 

Musical  Theory   379 

Nature  Study   325 

Negotiable  Instruments   210 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases   238 

New  Testament  Department   190 

New  Testament  Greek   1 90 

Non-resident  Course  in  Theology   199 

Nurses,  School  for   401-409 


Index.  600 


I'AUL 

Obstetrics   236 

Office  Hours   9 

Office  Practice   361 

Office  Training  Course   36 1 ,  365 

Officers  of  Administration   9-10 

Old  Testament  Department   1 90 

Operative  Dentistry   285 

Operative  Technic   285 

Ophthalmology   237 

Oral  Hygiene   279 

Oral  Surgery   289 

Oratory   75,  191 

Orchestra  Class   383 

Orchestral  Instruments   381 

Organ   381 

Organic  Chemistry   71 

Orthodontia   287 

Orthopedics   240,  395 

Otology   240 

Painting   341 

Painting,  History  of   68 

Partnership   210 

Pastoral  Theology   191 

Pathology                                                               235,  291,  393 

Pedagogy   125 

Pediatrics   238 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   257,  262 

Pharmacognosy   261 

Pharmacology   230 

Pharmacy,  School  of   248-266 

Pharmacy — Preparatory  Course   297 

Theory  and  Practice  of   252-255 

Philosophy   85-86 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play   152 

Physical  Diagnosis   171 

Physical  Education   86,  338 

History  of   171 

Physics   86,  280 

Physics  (Household)   161 

Physiology   228,  261,  284,  392 

Physiology  of  Exercise   171 

Piano   381 

Playgrounds   164,167 

Pleading  at  Law   208 

Poetics   TS 

Political  Economy   87-88 

Political  Science   88 

Pottery   340 

Practical  Arts   340 

Practice  at  Law  (New  Jersey)   211 

at  Law  (Pennsylvania)   211 

in  Orphans'  Court,  etc   210 
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Practice  of  Medicine   231 

of  Pharmacy   252 

Pre-Medical  College  Course   223 

Preparatory  School   296-  317 

Primary  Grades   319 

Primary  Methods   155 

Prizes  and  Honors  226,  266, 275,  425,  437 

Proctology   240 

Professorships   412 

Prophylaxis   279 

Prosthetic  Dentistry   286,292 

Technic   293 

Psychology   88-90 

Public  Speaking   75 

Purchasing   370 

Qualitative  Analysis   70 

Quantitative  Analysis   70 

Radiology   2S8 

Railroads   99 

Rapid  Calculation   363 

Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing   360 

Real  Property   208 

Regulations   410 

Religion,  History  of   90 

Religious  Pedagogy   197 

Reporting   355 

Required  Readings   52 

Restaurant   426 

Rhetoric   74 

Rhinology   239 

Roentgenology   240,  397 

Roofs  and  Bridges   99 

Rosters— Bible  Teachers'  Training  School   199 

College  Courses,  Afternoon,  Evening  and  Saturday . .  101-104 

College  Preparatory  Courses,  Evening   313 

Engineering   95,  101 

Engineering  Preparatory  Course,  Evening   316 

Law  Preparatory  Course,  Evening   315 

Preparatory  Courses,  Evening  and  Scientific   317 

Rules  for  Nurses   405 

Sales   210 

Salesmanship   366 

Samaritan  Hospital   401 

Sanitation   158 

Sanitary  Engineering   97 

Saturday  Classes   65 

Scholarships   412 

School  Administration   128 

Law   149 

Hygiene   159 

Methods   125 
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Schools— Chiropody   384-400 

Commerce   34  8-373 

Dentistry   207-295 

Elementary   318  329 

Law   203-216 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   49  107 

Medicine   216-247 

Music   374-383 

Nurses   401-409 

Pharmacy   248-266 

Preparatory   296-317 

Teachers  College   108-180 

Theology   181-202 

Science  Course   57 

Scientific  Preparatory  Course   299-300 

Secondary  School  Education   125 

Secretarial  Course  (College)   343-344 

(High  School)   346 

Serving,  Lunchroom   162 

Sessions,  Day  Schools   410 

Evening  Schools   410 

Sewing-.   158 

Shorthand   365 

Sight  and  Ensemble  Singing   382 

Sight  Playing   382 

Sociology   90 

Sororities   420 

Spanish   90 

Special  Technical  and  Vocational  Courses   329 

Spelling   364 

S.T.D.  Course   199 

Steam  Engines   98 

Stenography   365 

Story-Telling   340 

Strength  of  Materials   97 

Student  Organizations   417 

Students'  Employment   46 

Students'  Interneship   438 

Summary   591 

Summer  Courses   105-107 

Surgery   233,394 

Surveying   97 

Swimming   167 

Synopsis — Courses,  Chiropody   398 

Courses,  Commercial   343 

College  Courses  60,  62,  63 

Courses,  Dentistry   278 

Courses,  Engineering   95 

Courses,  Law   207 

Courses,  Medicine   241 

Courses,  Teachers'  College   113 

Courses,  Theology   183 

Courses,  University  High  School   299 

Systematic  Theology   195 
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PAOE 

Teachers  College   1 08  - 1 80 

Junior  College  Course  in  Elementary  Training   147  L51 

Commercial  Training   143  117 

Kindergarten  Training. ...  151-156 

Music   177- ISO 

Household  Arts   156  164 

Physical  Training   164-173 

Practical  Arts   173-177 

Technical  Household  Arts   333 

Technical  and  Vocational  Courses   329-  3  L2 

Technical  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery   333-338 

Temple  University  Association   413 

Temple  University  Magazine   125 

Textiles   160 

Theological  School   181-202 

Theology— Graduate  Course   199-201 

Research  Course   201-202 

Resident  Course  in   181-196 

Theory  of  Cooking   159 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine   231 

of  Pharmacy   252 

Theory  of  Education   124 

Therapeutics   230,  394 

Traffic  Management   806 

Three- Year  Evening  Accounting  Course   350 

Torts   20S 

Toxicology   229,250 

Training  School  for  Nurses   401 

Trustees,  Board  of   6 

Two- Year  Secretarial  Course   356 

Two-Year  Course  in  Accounting  and  Finance   349 

Typewriting   366 

Unit  System   49 

Upper  Schools   323 

Violin   381 

Vocational  Training   329-342 

Voice  Culture   381 


Water  Color  Painting   341 

Woman's  Club   413 

Women's  Classes  in  Physical  Education   339 

Woodwork  and  Carving   341 

Wrestling   166 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association   417 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association   417 

Zoology   69 


TWO  MILLION  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The  friends  of  Temple  University  ask  the  co- 
operation of  every  student,  every  alumnus,  and 
every  patriot  to  bring  this  about. 
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